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TRANSACTIONS 


OF THE 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


I. Letters of Sir Wiri1am Jones to the late Samorr Darts, Esq., F.R.S., Sc. 
Jrom 1785 to 1794, chiefly relating to the Literature and Science of India, 
and elucidatory of the early History of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta. 
Communicated by Joun Francis Davis, Esq., F.R.S., M.R.A.S., §c. 


Read June 19, 1830. 


«= Tue following Collection of Letters was presented to the Royal Asiatic 
Society by John Francis Davis, Esq., son of the distinguished individual 
to whom they are addressed, and were read at several of the General 
Meetings of the Society, where they excited so much interest and at- 
tention, that the Council conceived they would prove acceptable to the 
members of the Society in general, as well as the public at large; and 
accordingly directed their insertion in the present volume of the Trans- 
actions. The letters themselves were evidently not intended for pub- 
lication ; but that circumstance only tends to render them more inte- 
resting to the general reader, inasmuch as the picture they draw of the 
ardent mind, indefatigable industry, and kindness of heart, of the talented 
and amiable writer, must be regarded as the genuine offspring of his 
immediate feelings; while the man of letters, and the critic, will be 
equally delighted with the information they contain on the wide topic 
of Eastern science, and the acuteness and talent they display in weigh- 
ing and duly estimating the various subjects submitted to his compre- 
hensive mind. Nor will the anecdotes scattered throughout the letters, 
of the early history of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta, form their least 
attractive recommendation, to those readers who may still remember, 
with the fondness of early friendship, the individuals so honourably 

Vou. IIL B 


Letters of Sir Wrt1au Jonrs to Sauver Davis, Esq. 


(cs) 


recorded, or who continue to feel a lively interest in the proceedings of 
the earliest and most successful of our literary institutions devoted to 
oriental subjects. 


—_—_———_ 


I, 
Russa pugla 
12 May 1785 
Dear Sir, 

I request your acceptance of a Hindu poem, the fruit, such as it is, of 
some leisure during this vacation. Paterson’s Odes to the Raags have given 
me great pleasure, and I am frequently exhorting him to complete his in- 
genious plan. I am, hoping that you continue in perfect health, 

Dear Sir 
Your faithful and 
obedient Servant 
W. JONES. 


Il. 


Jaferabad 
2 March 1786 
Dear Sir, 

I know not what apology to make for my tardiness in requesting your 
acceptance of the annexed compositions ; but at Calcutta I had scarce time 
to breathe, much less to write, for the last three months. This country, 
where I hope to escape the heats, is delightful, and, in parts, mountainous, 
and sublime enough to be worthy of your pencil. ‘The proper name of the 
district is Chdtigram, and I cannot help deriving it from the Chdtig, a bird 
which is said to haunt these woods, and is famed in the Indian poetry. 

I am, dear Sir, 
Your very obedt humble 
Serv’ w. JONES. 
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Il. 


Crishna nagar 
21 Sept. 1786. 
Dear Sir, 

I had the pleasure of receiving your very interesting and acceptable 
letter on my return to Calcutta, but have been prevented by a variety of 
business from taking up a pen till I had settled myself for the remainder of 
the vacation in this charming retirement. 

Need I say what pleasure it would give me to visit Muti Jerna, which 
you have so graphically described 2? But I have been lately such a rambler, 
I hope not ‘an idler, that I must be stationary at Calcutta for a twelve- 
month at least. I will not, however, abandon the hope of seeing Bhagal- 
pur in its improved state, of admiring the bluish hills that terminate the 
vista, and tasting the fruit of its vines. In the mean time, I must insert a 
stanza on your waterfall in my Ode to the Ganges: at least if you draw 
the romantic scene, as I trust you have already drawn it, I will translate 
your picture into my feebler colouring. I shall soon send you an Ode to 
the Sun d PIndienne ; and if I should not be able to send a letter with it, 
you will know from whom it came. I really find poetry a relief to my mind 
after its severer employment in the discharge of my public duty. 

A tree entirely charred in the fissure of a rock is certainly a curiosity, 
nor do I remember to have seen an account of such a phenomenon; but I 
should rather impute it to some phosphorick or pyrophorick substance (such 
as nitrous acid and phlogiston, or perhaps vitriolick acid mixed with a mi- 
neral), which took fire as soon as the air was admitted by the perforation of 
the rock, and formed a real charcoal of the oil and earth of the vegetable. 
I beg you will give my best remembrance to Mr. Adair : I have just written 
to my worthy friend his father. Iam, dear Sir, 

Your very faithful 
& obed' Serv! 
W. JONES. 


IV. 
Calcutta: 10 Nov. 1788. 
Dear Sir, 
I beg your acceptance of an Ode to the Goddess of Abundance, and 
will trouble you to give the other copy to Mr. Saunders, with my best com- 


pliments. 
B 2 
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The first volume of our Transactions will soon, I trust, be published ; 
and the second volume will, I hope, be enriched with your papers~on 
Hindu Astronomy. On the 145th page of the first volume begins a paper 
by Mr. Chambers, on the Ruins at AMavalipuram, near Sadras ; and the 
author, I recollect, informed me that you had a sketch of those ruins: now, 
if Mr. Daniell be with you, and would have the goodness to make an 
etching of your drawing, it might be printed here by Brittridge, and would 
greatly illustrate Mr. Chambers’ paper, as well as embellish the book. Mr. 
Daniell knows the size of our volume. Give my best compliments to him, 
to Mr. Adair, and all our common friends ; and believe me, dear Sir, 

Your faithful humble serv! 
W. JONES. 


——__ 


V. 


Calcutta: 8 Dec. 1788 
Dear Sir, 


I cannot delay thanking you, as I do most heartily, for your kind letter ; 
but I must write very succinctly, as I have scarce a moment at this season, 
which I can call my own. Your researches into the Hindu astronomy 
are indeed highly interesting, and some papers of yours will, I trust, give 
value to the second volume of our Transactions, to which your sketch of 
Mavalipuram will, I hope, be prefixed. The first volume will be published 
next month; and though it will want the decoration of your drawing, will, 
Tam sure, be found curious and useful. 

My best compl to my friends at Bhagalpur, and believe me 

Dear Sir 
Your faithful humble 
serv: W. JONES. 


VI. 
Gardens near Calcutta : 
28 Febr. 1789. 


Though I am not a practical astronomer, yet your valuable dissertation, 
my dear Sir, has given me great delight. I heartily rejoice that you have 
directed your studies to so important a subject; and agree with you in 
every point, except in thinking that your paper is too prolix to be printed, 
as it stands, in the second volume of the Transactions: in the first volume 
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(which, I hope, you have received) are several papers full as prolix and less 
interesting. I will readily correct the press; but as my eyes are weak, 
and my time always occupied, I must have assistance in correcting the 
figures and tables: the proof-sheets must be compared figure by figure 
with the manuscript, since the minutest error might be material. Some of 
our members would, I trust, assist me with their eyes and attention. The 
second volume will soon go to the press, all the materials being ready ; and 
I will, if you please, keep the paper till I receive farther directions from 
you. Sir R. Chambers shall see it, as you desire; unless he prefer hearing 
me read it ata meeting of the Society. It gives me great pleasure, that 
you mean to write the Sanscrit words according to the component /eéters ; 
for, as there are many provincial modes of pronouncing them (four of which 
I have been obliged to learn) we have no sure guide, but the letters them- 
selves: thus W@i is pronounced here pokyo, in Behar puch’h; you write 
it puck; but the word itself is pacsha (for H + 4 = @), and so it is pro- 
nounced in the west of Zndia. Iwill, if you please, take care of the ortho- 
graphy when I correct the proofs; but, as I cannot from your spelling 
make out some words (as jaw, which I suppose to be S4YT jyd) I wish your 
Pandit would send me a list in Ndgari letters, of all the Sanscrit proper 
names and terms of science which occur in the Dissertation. The whole 
is wonderfully curious ; and, though you intended at first to give only a 
computation of the Lunar Eclipse, yet, in its enlarged state it should 
have, I think, a more general title, as On the Astronomical Computations of 
the Hindus, or some such phrase. If you direct me to send it back’ before 
it goes to the press, I will assuredly obey ; but I shall be loth to expose a 
tract of which you have no other copy, to the hazard of being lost by the 
post. Lady Jones presents you and all our friends at Bhagalpur (for so I 

write the true name ATTHTT) with her kindest remembrance ; and I beg 
you will give mine to Mr. Adair, and Mr. and Mrs. Saunders. By the 

way, tell Mr. Saunders that he will greatly oblige me by letting me know, 

whether he saw in Butan, or has seen any where else, the fresh plant and 

flowers of the Jatdmas? Lote, or true Indian spikenard, which is said by 

Ptolemy to abound in the north and north-east of these provinces: if he 

has seen it, I shall be very glad to know what are its order and genus in 

the Linnean system. I am with great regard, my dear Sir, 

Your faithful & 
obed! Servt 
W. JONES. 
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VII. 
‘Aarif-nagar : 
5 April 1789 
Dear Sir 

Mr. Harington has taken your dissertation to have it copied, and when 
the copy is finished I will send it to you, that you may give it the last 
stroke of your accurate pen. Your observations on the work of Brahma- 
gupta, compared with the Siéirya Siddhdnta, are curious and important. I 
wish to know on what authority you assert that BuAscar AcnArya wrote 
1710 years ago: the Persian translator of his Lildwati says, “ This book 
«“ has no date; but the Carnacutrihal, or Delight of Ears, another work of 
« BuAscana, is dated in the 1105th year from king Saca, or SALIVAHAN ;” 
if that be true, the Zndian philosopher must have flourished about 606 
years ago, since we are now in the 1711th year of Saca. When you read 
the Siddhdnta Siromani (mentioned in your Pandit’s useful list of names 
and terms of science), you will meet with some very curious passages con- 
cerning the ancient Geography of India. 

The second volume of the Transactions is in the press, and by way of 
frontispiece to it, we shall all be much obliged to you for your sketch of 
the ruins at Mavalipuram, which Mr. Daniell will etch, when he returns 
from his excursion up the country. 1am greatly obliged to Mr. Saunders 
for his information concerning the Jatdmdasi or spikenard: pray ask him 
(with my best compl") whether the curled locks of it, which the druggists 
sell dry, are the roots of the Baccharis, or only bundles of fibres shooting 
from the bottom of the stem. The Europeans, I find, who never saw. the 
fresh plant, are divided in opinion as to this question. Linnaeus makes the 
spikenard an Andropogon ; and Iam glad to be set right by such an au- 
- thority as that of Mr. Saunders. We will summon the Society to read your 
paper, as soon as it has been correctly copied. 

I am, dear Sir, 
Your faithful and 
obed! Serv! 
W. JONES. 
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VIII. 
Gardens near Fort William: 
17 April 1789. 


I am commissioned, my dear Sir, by our Society, to give you their hearty 
thanks for your very interesting dissertation, which I had the pleasure of 
reading last night at a full meeting. I had read it twice before; and the 
oftener I read it, the more I am pleased with it. A copy of it has been 
taken, but it would require more time than I can spare to correct the 
mistakes of the transcriber: I keep it therefore here, and send you the 
original, requesting you to return it by the post when you have revised it 
to your satisfaction, and I will then send it to the press, and correct the 
proof-sheets myself with great attention. We are advancing pretty fast in 
the second volume of our Transactions, of which your paper will be a 
principal ornament. I mean to print the index of Sanscrit astronomical 
terms at the end of your paper, with an explanation of them. I shall 
therefore be much obliged to you, if you will desire your Pandit to write 
in Dévandgari the words which he has omitted in his first list, and which 
I have scribbled in the last page of your paper. Iam very glad that you 
adopt the method of writing Sanscrit words according to the letters, which 
are constant, instead of the pronunciation, which is always variable: the 
Cashmirian Pandits, indeed, pronounce all the letters as 1 write them; so 
that my method has every advantage. Thus urgun is pronounced in 
Cashmir ahargana, and so it is written FET, literally, day-number. 

Sir Rt Chambers said last night that he had a commentary on the Vara- 
samhitd, which, as he heard at Bandres, is an incomparable work, and 
which he would lend you if he could convey it to you with safety. As to 
the figures in your paper, I dare say Mr. Daniell will be so kind as to etch 
them for us under your direction, when he returns towards Calcutta 
through Bhdgalpur. I am, dear Sir, 

Your ever faithful & 
affect® serv! 
W. JONES. 


Be so good as to let me know whether you receive this packet, as I shall 
be anxious for its safety. 
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IX. 
“Aarif-nagar : 4 May 1789. 
My dear Sir, 

Having set myself along task for my summer vacation, I will answer 
your two agreeable letters with all possible conciseness. I anxiously hope 
that the work of BuAscara may prove a treatise on universal arithmetic : 
the rule, which you translate from it, goes no farther than signs placed over 
numbers : but, as a point is a symbol of sound, when it stands over a letter, 
it would be rather an inconvenient negative sign, if the Hindus have a 
specious or universal notation. I have met, in the Lettres Edifiantes, a 
curious passage on Indian science, which you will soon be able to disprove 
or to confirm: * The Hindu logicians,” says Father Du Pons, “ admit four 
« principles of knowledge; 1. prdtyacsha or intuition. 2. infallible or 
“ divine authority. 3. anuwmdna, which means syllogism or enthymema. 
“ 4, upamdna, or equation, which is the application of a definite known 
“ quantity to the definition of another quantity “ll then unknown.” Now 
a clearer description of algebra than this could hardly be given; and if 
there be treatises on specious arithmetic in Sanscrit, we shall possibly find 
rules and methods, which may be substantially useful. The list of astro- 
nomical books is in my study at Calcutta; and I will not fail to send it to 
you. Mr. Chambers is, I know, desirous that the sketch of Mavalipuram 
should appear in our second volume, with a reference to his paper in the 
first ; and | hope Mr. Daniell will return in time to etch both that drawing, 
and the figures which will be necessary to illustrate your own valuable 
paper. I now come to your second letter. The Sanscrit stanza is literally 
this : 

« Fruitless are other Shastrds : in them zs contention only: 
« Fruitful is the Jyétish Shastra ; where the sun and moon are two witnesses.” 


or, more literally still in Latin : 


« [nutiles aliz scientiz : lis in istis tantum : 
“ Utilis astronomia; in qua Sol Luna testes duo.” 


Your translation of it, therefore, is accurate ; and I only took the liberty 
of altering it, because the fastidiousness of my ear made me think one of 
the rhymes imperfect. Your spirited paraphrase of the stanza I have read 
more than once with great pleasure. And now, my dear Sir, permit me to 
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conclude (though I could write to you for hours without being tired) with 
assuring you, that I am with great regard 
Your faithful and affect* 
Serv: Ww. JONES. 
Lady J. begs to be kindly remembered to you, and joins with me in 
hearty good wishes to all our friends at Bhagalpur. 


2 
Gardens: 12 July 1789. 
My dear Sir, 

I was in hope of being able to send you my complete list of Sanscrit 
books on Astronomy, but have mislaid it ; you shall have it however soon, 
as it must be among my papers. I will not trouble you with a long letter, 
and only snatch a moment of leisure to inform you, that 200 pages of our 
Transactions are printed, and that I wish to print your valuable paper soon, 
that it may be corrected in the press with the most scrupulous attention. 
Mr. Burrow or myself, or both of us, will revise the proofs ; and when you 
have made the alterations which you proposed (though to me it seemed 
perfect, and none but yourself would have thought it needed alteration), 
you will be so good as to send it to me. L‘ Jones (who is recovering from 
her affliction on the death of her father) desires her best remembrance, and 
I am, dear Sir, your faithful and affect? 

W. JONES. 


XI. 
Calcutta: 16 Aug. -89. 
My dear Sir, 

We set out for our hermitage on the 22d, and hope to stay there two 
months: in that interval I shall resign the Transactions to Harington, to 
whom you will have the goodness to send your excellent Dissertation, if 
you have leisure to make the alterations which you proposed. Neither 
Burrow nor I can find the long list of astronomical books ; but I enclose 
a general list, with the names of 45 or 46 books on astronomy: when your 
Pandit has copied it, you may devote it to the Ganges, as I have another 

Vou. II. C 
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copy. I scribbled on it some years ago, when I scarce knew the Nagari 
letters. I am obliged to conclude, and am, dear Sir, 
Your ever faithful 
Serv! Ww. JONES. 


a HE 
Calcutta, 8 Nov. 1789. 

I had the pleasure this morning, my dear Sir, of revising the first sheet 
of your very interesting Dissertation, and my pleasure will increase as I 
go on with the revision: it is the 15" paper of the second volume, which, 
I hope, will be finished this season. I will take care of the press-work, 
punctuation, and orthography ; but when we come to the calculations, [ 
must desire Harington or Morris, or both, to assist my weak eyes with their 
good eyes; for, if a single figure be misplaced, a great difference will be 
made, and the compositors in this country are shamefully inaccurate. If 
you catch Daniell at Bh4galpur, you will not forget the ruins of Mavali- 
puram, which, if etched by him from your drawing, will be a handsome 
frontispiece to our second volume, with a reference to Mr. Chambers’s 
paper in the first. You will remember, also, the etching of your astrono- 
mical figure to illustrate your paper now in the press, which cannot be 
done here so well as under your own eyes. Since the appointment of 
Mr. Seton, you will have, I trust, more leisure for your important inquiries 
into Indian astronomy. M. Bailly has lately published a fifth volume of 
his history of that science, and entitles it L’ Astronomie Indienne et Orientale. 
I received it by the last ship, but shall not be able to look at it till next 
September or October. I lent my copy to R‘ Johnson, and, after him, 
Jon. Duncan is to have it: he will have an opportunity, at any time, of 
sending it to you; but, if you wish to read it sooner, Mr. Chapman desires 
me to tell you, that he will send you his copy. Burrow is sick, and cannot 
at present assist us with his eyes or his mind. I have written four papers 
for the Society, one of which, On the Hindu Zodiac, was read last Thurs- 
day : the others are on Music and Botany ; but I shall be condemned for 
ten months to dry law. Adieu, my dear Sir, and believe me 

Your ever faithful 
obed' Serv 
W. JONES. 
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TTS 
“A’rifnagar: 21 Febr. 1790. 
My dear Sir, 

Yesterday afternoon I sent Mr. Morris and Mr. Tucker the last proof of 
your paper on Indian Astronomy, and the whole will be completely printed 
and struck off in a few days. Want of leisure and weak eyes obliged me 
to resign to them the correction of the press, reserving only to myself the 
punctuation and the spelling of Sanscrit words. Mr. Morris will send you 
a perfect copy, and if you will have the goodness to make a list of errata, 
I will insert it in the general table at the end of the volume. There must 
be copper-plates of the figures: if Mr. Daniell could have etched them 
under your eye, it would have been better; but should he be detained up 
the country, either Alefounder or Brittridge shall etch or engrave them, 
when they can or will; but Brittridge is extremely dilatory, and has not 
yet finished your drawing of the medals found on the coast. I anticipate 
your triumph over M. Bailly, whose late work, I presume, you have read. 
His materials are full of errors to my knowledge, and you have, I doubt 
not, discovered many which escaped me. I beg leave to enclose a list of 
the 27 yoga stars in the order of the lunar mansions: the words are written 
in the form of the crude nouns, not in the nominative case, as A’yushma 
for A’yushman, &c. If you have leisure to send me a table of their longi- 
tudes, latitudes, and right ascensions according to the Hindus, it will be 
very useful to me. Excuse the dryness and brevity of this letter; but I 
have much on my hands, and no time to perform it, except what I snatch 
at intervals, when I have no public business ; and those intervals are rare. 
I am, dear Sir, with great regard, your ever faithful Serv! 

W. JONES. 


XIV. 
Pray how is Dheber deda written in Sanscrit ? 
Arifnagar 21 March 1790. 
I am infinitely obliged to you, my dear Sir, for your kind letter, for the 
table of the ydga stars, and for a very elegant drawing of the Indian eclip- 
tic, which I will study when I am released from business, whenever that 


may be. The passage in the Vardhasanhitd is not only curious, but of the 
C2 
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greatest importance in settling the antiquity of the Indian laws and lite- 
rature ; for Pardsera, the Muni cited in it, wrote a Dhermasanhitd, which 
I have, and his son Vydsa was contemporary with Crishna. 1 rely im- 
plicitly on your calculation, that the equinox had gone back about 3° 40’ 
between that Muni and the Argonauts, which would place Pardsera 1201 
years before Christ. But what shall we say of Garga, whose stanza also is 
quoted, and who, to my knowledge, is mentioned in the Véda itself? And 
after this, what becomes of the vaunted Indian antiquity? I am so young 
in astronomy (having only read the first book of Newton’s Principia, and 
gone through the ordinary course of the Elements, Conick Sections, and 
Fluxions) that you must not be surprized at my errors; but I cannot, with 
Harris’s chart before me, understand how the éenth degree of Bharani 
could only be 3° 40’ eastward of the equinoctial colure in the time of the 
Argonauts, which colure (Newt. Chron. p. 89) did in the end of 1689, cut 
the ecliptic in ¥ 6° 29/ 15”. Now, if « Arietis, with ten degrees of north 
latitude, be the yéga star of Aswin? in the eighth degree of longitude, ac- 
cording to the table, the first degree of Mésha, and consequently the first 
degree of Aswini? must appear in the chart about y 25°, from which the 
13° 20’ of Aswint and the 10 degrees of Bharani would carry us to 8 18° 
20’. But I am probably carried by haste and ignorance far beyond my 
sphere, and, as I said before, I rely implicitly on your calculation. How 
I wish you had leisure to translate the Svirya Siddhdnia verbally, and to 
seal your triumph over M. Bailly, who supposes that no European will ever 
decypher that book? Iam translating the divine Menu, the most sacred 
book next to the Vepa: to Menu and the new Digest I allot all my leisure ; 
but I am resolved to devote a whole morning in the next vacation to the 
yoga stars, all of which I hope to find in Harris’s chart; but I am puzzled 
at the outset for want of knowing exactly the first degree of Mésha, and 
the ydga star of Révati, for, on a transient view, I see only ¢ Piscium, 
which can be said to have no latitude, and even that is in Harris a little to 
the south of the ecliptic. Ialso wish you had leisure to write a short 
paper for our second volume, explaining your drawing of the Hindu 
ecliptic (which I would have engraved), and comparing it with the present 
state of the heavens and with the primitive sphere. But in the present 
state of your district, I fear you have no leisure. Say from me to Radhd- 
cheren ATA THET . I would answer his Sanscrit letter, if I were 
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not oppressed with business. LY Jones presents you with her best compl* 
and I am with great esteem, dear Sir, 
Your ever faithful 
W. JONES. 


XV. 
Gardens near Calcutta, 
4 April 1790 
My dear Sir, 

Allow me to intrude on your present important engagements with a 
second letter on the Extract from the Vardhasanhitd, with which you lately 
favoured me: the passage is of the utmost consequence to me, as it will 
fix the age of the Hindu laws. Iam very sorry that your copy of the book 
is so incorrect: I can assure you, that not a line in it was free from error. 
By knowing the metre, however, I have restored the whole to the entire sa- 
tisfaction of the Pandit who attends me; and I annex a copy of the six 
stanzas, on which the rest of the paper is acomment. The stanzas seem 
introduced as a quotation, but the author of them being called A’chdrya, 
I suppose the whole Vardhasanhitd is written in the metre, called A’ryd: 
I have a fine tract on Music in the same measure. The stanza consists of 
four cesural pauses, of which the first and third contain 12 syllabic mo- 
ments (mdtrds), the second 18, and the fourth 15; so that the couplet 
resembles the long and short verses of the Greeks and: Romans. Pray 
ask Rddhdcheren, whether the whole Sanhitd is in verse, or whether the 
six stanzas in question are quoted from a book entitled Panchasiddhdnticd. 
The comment on them has three quotations; one in verse, from Garga ; 
and two in prose from Pardsara, both very curious. Now the question, 
which you alone can answer, is, how many years have elapsed between the 
time, when the equinoctial colure cut the Hindu ecliptic in the tenth of 
Bharani, and the first of January 1790. I shall be infinitely obliged to 
you if you will answer it, and without attending to the observation ascribed 
to Chiron, which a passage in Pindar makes me think of very doubtful au- 
thority. If the first degree of Mésha were coincident with the first degree 
of Aries in the European sphere, the question would be easy ; because we 
know, by demonstration and observation, that the equinox goes back about 
50’ 0” 12” in a year, and 50’ will answer our purpose, as Pardsara’s 
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observation was probably coarse, as Newton says of Chiron’s: but the dif- 
ficulty to me is to fix precisely the last degree of Révati, or the first of 
Aswint, in the Hindu sphere. Could I depend on the Sédstras, which 
unanimously place the ydga star of Aswint in the 8" deg. of longitude, and 
the 10" of northern latitude, I should pronounce that star to be « Arietis, 
the longitude of which in our sphere was, I believe, on Ist Jan. 1790, 
% 4° 43’ 20’, whence the origin of the Hindu Zodiac would be v 26° 43’ 
20’—but where then shall we find the ydga star of Révai?, to which all the 
tables give no latitude, and most of them no longitude? It cannot be 
€ Piscium, which is more than 17 degrees from « Arietis. In short, I am 
so puzzled by this same ydga star of Révati, that I could not travel with 
comfort round the Zodiac with your table in my hand, and Harris’s chart 
before me. I wish I were at Bhagalpur to take that celestial journey with 
you; but I must, after this day, abandon the stars, and attend for a month 
longer to squabbles in court about gold mohrs and star—pagodas. 
I am, dear Sir, 
Your ever faithful 
& affect: Serv 


W. JONES. 


The following Note by Mr. Davis is appended to the preceding Letter. 


The beginning of Aswinit must be distant in longitude from the present 
place of the vernal equinox 19° 21’ nearly. I say nearly, because there 
seems to be an error in the aynansa of almost a degree. ‘The sun enters 
Aries by our account (which I suppose to be correct) near a day later than 
his arrival at the equinox by the Hindu computation ; and this disagree- 
ment should be considered in determining the beginning of Aswin) on 
Harris’s chart. Of the few yéga stars I have had leasure to compare with 
our Tables, that of Chitra corresponds the nearest: it should be found in 
long. (180° + 19° 21’ =) 199° 21’ and lat. 2° S., and in the Britannic Ca- 
talogue, Spica has long. « 19° 31’ 21” or 199° 81’ 21’, and lat. 2° 1’ 59” 8. 
I am assured by my Pandit that Cretica’s yoga is one of the Pleiades, the 
brightest of which has in the Britannic Catalogue, long. 8 25° 40’ 8’, 
lat. 4° 0’ 37’ N.: here there is a greater difference, for the long. of Cretica’s 
yoga is (37° 30’ + 19° 21’=) 8 26° 51’, and its lat. 5° N., « Arietis cannot 
be the ydga of Bharani, because its long. in our Catalogue is 33° 19’ 18’, 
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from which deduct 19° 21’ for its longitude in the Hindu sphere = 13° 58’ 
18’, whereas the longitude of Bharani’s yoga is 8°. 

I place the Argonautic colure in the Hindu ecliptic on the following 
grounds :—admitting that colure in 1689 or 1690 to have cut the ecliptic in 
x 6° 29! 15”, its place must now be 36° 29/ 15” 4 *1° 23/ 20” = 87° 52’ 35” 
from the beginning of Aries, from which subtract the Aynansa 19° 21’, 
the remainder 18° 31’ 35” is the longitude of the Argonautic colure in the 
Hindu ecliptic, which falls in Bharani 5° 11! 35’, and is 4° 48! 25” distant 
from the 10th degree of Bharani. 

If I have laid it down nearer it is an error. 


XVI. 
Gardens 11 April 1790 
My dear Sir, 

Another holiday has enabled me to solve (unless I am deceived) the 
problem with which I troubled you, and which highly interests me in my 
inquiry concerning Indian jurisprudence. 

Vardhdchdrya lived, as all agree, in the Caliyug ; but, by his own account, 
the place of the vernal equinox in his time was the Ist of Mésha: he 
lived therefore at the end of the libratory period, or in the3600" year of 
the Caliyug ; that is, 1290 years before A.D. 1789, or A.D. 499; and from 
the ayandnsa of the Hindus, at 54’ a year, or 19° 21’, we find 1290 years 
to have elapsed, though in truth the precession in that period, at 50’ a 
year, was but 17° 55’ at the beginning of 1789. But the equinox had 
gone back 23° 20’ between Pardsar and Vardha, which precession at 507 
a year, gives us 1680 years: so that Pardsar flourished 1181 years before 
Christ = 1680 + 1290 = 2970 from A.D. 1789. 

I know you to be so busy that I will not trouble you with more: I only 
request that you will critically examine my reasoning, and, if it be erroneous, 
correct it. When Mr. Grant is arrived, and you have more leisure, you 
will have more trouble from 

Dear Sir, 
Your faithful 
& affectionate 
W. JONES. 


* Precession in 100 years. 
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XVII. 
Calcutta: 19 April 1790 
My dear Sir, 

That I may not miss to-night’s post, I write from the bench, in the 
middle of a very difficult cause, a short answer to your acceptable and 
interesting letter of the 16". Brittridge has long been employed, or pre- 
tending to be employed, in engraving your drawing of the Roman coins 
found at Nelore, and one or two other drawings; but I kept your astro- 
nomical figures, that they might be finished (if possible) under your own 
eye. For fear of accident I do not annex them ; but if you have no copy 
I will send them on the first intimation. They are absolutely necessary for 
the illustration of your important paper: the ruins of Mavalipuram would 
make an elegant frontispiece, with a reference to Chambers’s paper in 
Vol. I.; but such a decoration is not essentially necessary. Your Hindu 
ecliptic would also greatly illustrate your paper; but if our friend Mr, 
Daniell (to whom my best compl" and thanks) had leisure to undertake it, 
you might rely on my care here in superintending the plate. Alefounder 
is etching Sanscrit for me, but he is a tyro in that branch of art. You 
have irradiated my mind on the subject of the Hindu Zodiac: no doubt 
by the reckoning ofthe Hindus the 1st degree of Mésha should be 19.° 21’. 
nearly from the vernal eq: On a hasty computation from the Spike or chitra 
6° 40/ I should make it 19° 31/ 21’, but a precession of 19° 21’ would give 
us 1290 years, in which period the precession, at 50” annually, would be, 
17° 55’ 0’. Perhaps M./e Gentil is right in saying that the Hindus com- 
pute from two points of their Ecliptic, one of which is y of the Ram. In 
no other way can I bring within compass the stars which appear delineated, 
though rudely, in the Indian drawing engraved by Shepherd. Adieu, my 
dear Sir. I must attend to a witness, and leave you for a time. At ali 
times I shall ever be 

Yours faithfully 
W. JONES. 


XVIII. 
Calcutta: 27 Oct. 1790 
The packet of the Foulis, my dear Sir, is just arrived, and I have not 
read half my letters; but as one of them (from Mr. Shore) encloses a 
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tract on Hindu Astronomy, I send it off instantly to you. Mr. Shore desires 
me to send it Mr. Burrow; but I think you more worthy than any man of 
its pucelage. When you have done with it you will return it; but keep it 
as long as you please. I have also a gracious message from the King, to 
whom I desired, that a copy of the Transactions might be delivered. 
Nared is ready for you: his book contains 56 leaves. Shall I send it by the 
post? Adieu! you perceive I am in great haste. Remember the errata 
and the plates, and believe me dear Sir 


Your faithful and affect® 
W. JONES, 


XIX. 
Calcutta 21 Nov. 1790. 
My dear Sir, 

Though it is late in the day, yet that I may not lose to-night’s post I scrib- 
ble a few lines to thank you for your letter of the 13th and to send Ndred. 
Your plates we shall eagerly expect, the whole work being finished: you do 
not mention the errata for your paper, which are, I hope, with the plates. 
Ly Jones desires me to say, that she will not ye¢ trouble you with commis- 
sions for the hills, but that if I could pack her up with Ndred, she should 
be happy to enjoy in this season the comforts of your jire-side. Adieu, 
and assure yourself that I am, dear Sir, 

Your ever faithful 


and affect* 
W. JONES. 


XX. 
Calcutta: 6 Jan’ 1791. 
My dear Sir, 

The corrections are all printed, and the book was to be published to-day, 
if a number of copies could be stitched in time. Our third volume will go 
to the press immediately ; and will, I hope, be embellished by your disser- 
tations. Duncan has finished an essay, which I expect every day ; and Wil- 
ford promises much on Indian Geography. Something, I hope, may be 
collected from Ndred; but I am told by a well-informed Brahmen, that Va- 

Vor. III. D 
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rdha and his commentator display a treasure of learning in astronomy, geogra- 
phy, and science in general. Itis from you alone (not from Bailly or Play- 
fair) that we must expect accurate information on those subjects; but I am 
very anxious, that (if you do not already read Sanscrit with ease) you will 
learn enough of it to be in great measure independent of the Pandits : 
half an hour a day spent in reading the Sanscrit grammar would carry you 
far enough for that purpose in two or three months. I say this, because I 
have the first part of a short and easy grammar, which I will beg you to ac- 
cept if you chuse it; and will send it, if you give the word. I have re- 
ceived the inscriptions at Mavalipuram, mentioned by Mr. Chambers, with 
four curious drawings; your sketch of the ruins will therefore be a great 
ornament to our third volume. Farewel, my dear Sir : to-morrow begins our 
term, and I have no hope of an hour’s leisure for the next four months, 
Remember me kindly to Mr. Daniell and Mr. Glas. 

I am, with great regard 
L’ Jones is pretty Your faithful serv! 
well, and sends her W. JONES. 
best remembrance. 


XXI. 
Gardens: 30 Jan. 1791. 
My dear Sir, 

We have been sitting nine hours a day for a whole week on a trial, which 
will last a week longer, and I am so fatigued this morning with copying 
my eighth anniversary discourse, that I can only thank you shortly, though 
heartily, for your letter. I send the Sdreswatd (which you will oblige me by 
accepting) in two parts ; the chapter on participles is wanting ; but those on 
nouns and verbs are complete. Do not mind the Brahmens, who affect to 
despise this grammar, because it is easy: it is so, but it is perspicuous and 
elegant, and will fully answer your purpose. I would not advise you to get 
the rules by heart, but merely to read the book with your Pandit. L* Jones 
sends her best compl and, as some of her sick friends have asked for honey, 
she will be much obliged to you if you will senda bottle or two, when the 
season of honey comes, and when a boat is coming to Calcutta. 

Iam, dear Sir, 
Ever affect’ yours, 
W. JONES. 
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XXII. 
Crishna-nagar : 
16 Sept. 1791. 
My dear Sir, 

I have the pleasure to send you a little tract, which I have just received, 
and which may perhaps afford you some amusement: After a most severe 
campaign in the wordy war of our court, I am reposing myself in my cot- 
tage, and paying, as fast asI can, my annual tribute of letters to Europe. 
By this time I imagine you have finished your Sérya Siddhdnta, and com- 
pleted your triumph over Le Gentil and Bailly: the third volume of the 
Researches is far advanced, 150 pages being printed, and 5 or 6 plates 
etched, I should like to see it embellished by a dissertation from your ac- 
curate pen On the Indian Ecliptick, to illustrate the drawing with which you 
favoured me last year. Wilford has sent us a chart of the Nile and the coun- 
tries near it, from the Scanda-purdn, in which he thinks he has found (and I 
hope he is not deceived) a treasure of ancient geography. L* Jones presents 
you with her best compliments, and we both beg to be kindly remembered to 
Mr. Glas and to Mr. Daniell, if he be still with you. I am, my dear Sir, 

Your ever faithful 
Serv: W. JONES. 


XXIII. 
Crishna-nagar : 
11 Oct. 1791. 
My dear Sir, 

Marsden’s paper is wholly at your service, and it is the promised ac- 
companiment only that will make me wish to see it again. No doubt your 
Indian Ecliptick may be etched at Calcutta, and shall be; but as the draw- 
ing is too large for the quarto page, it must be contracted a little; and a 
smaller drawing, with an explanation of it, will greatly embellish our third 
volume. Of Wilford’s discoveries I must suspend my opinion till I see his 
proofs: I hope he is advancing in Sanscrit. I have an elaborate Hindu chart 
of the Universe, and was struck with the four rivers of Paradise. Do they 
mean the colures? or is it all fancy? By translating the Surya Siddhdnta 
from the original with the assistance of Brahmens, you will have a great 
advantage over Le Gentil, and all other writers on Indian astronomy: I 
long to see the work separately printed in a handsome quarto volume. 

D2 
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Nine books of Menu’s Laws are ready for the press: they are wonderfully 
curious. Ly Jones thanks you heartily for the honey: we shall be in town 
towards the end of the month. I am, dear Sir, 
Your ever faithful 
and obed! w, JONES. 


XXIV. 
Arifnagar : 27 Dec. 1791. 


My dear Sir, 

I hasten to answer your acceptable letter. No doubt there is an inaccu- 
racy (which I beg you will find an opportunity of correcting) in my use of the 
word solstice : I felt it at the time, but wished to avoid the foreign word ayana, 
to which we must I believe have recourse; as I do not think road or path 
will do, unless we say it began, instead of it was. Solstice implies motum in 
loco, and ayana (literally going) seems to imply motum d loco ad locum ; while 
road or path imply continuity of motion. I thought the phrase dacshindyana, 
literally motus aD meridiem, might be translated, according to the Indian ex- 
pression, more concisely by southern solstice, than by the beginning of the 
sun’s motion or road to the south; for had I said northern solstice, it would 
have looked as if dacshina meant northern ; and so, mutatis mutandis, of the 
uttardyana, or ad seplentrionem itio. I would propose (and I thought of 
saying this in a note, but had not time) to write either the sun’s southern 
ayana, &c. or the beginning of the sun’s southern path ; and so of the north- 
ern. On the whole, the puzzle is purely grammatical; and I was led to 
it by a desire of translating as verbally as possible, but with all possible bre- 
vity. I cannot understand the account of Saca, and have no work by Ca- 
lidas on astrology ; but Agastya puzzles me more than any thing, one Pandit 
insisting it is Sirius, and another Canopus : pray desire your Pandit to point 
at Agastya some clear evening: I have reasons for wishing to know him, 
having seen a curious quotation from his Samhita. I shall long for your 
paper on the Cycle, and hope you will find leisure to add another in illus- 
tration of your Hindu Ecliptick, especially if your Pandit can point out the 
zodiacal stars in the firmament. I shall never find them in Harris’s Chart 
for 1690, when, by Flamstead’s observation, the first of Aswini should have 
been » 19°31’ 22’, which I cannot reconcile with the Hindu ayandnsa for 
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that year. Lady Jones presents you and Mr. Glas (to whom my best re- 
membrance) with the compl’ of this season ; and I am, dear Sir, 
Your ever faithful 
W. JONES. 


XXV. 
Gardens near Calcutta : 
12 Febr. 1792. 
My dear Sir, 

I am desired by the Society, to whom I read your interesting paper last 
Thursday, to give you their hearty thanks, and I beg you will accept mine 
in particular; for, independently of my pleasure, as a ‘lover of truth, to 
see errors corrected, I am so much of an Englishman, that I cannot bear 
the thought of our being surpassed by the French in any thing: and you 
will have the honour of being the first European who drew a knowledge of 
Indian Astronomy from the fountain-head. I have almost blinded myself 
this morning with botany; and can only add (with Lady Jones’s best com- 
pliments) that Iam, dear Sir, 


The drawing shall be Your faithful and 
neatly engraved, and obed! Serv: 
the letter-press carefully W. JONES. 
corrected. 

XXVI. 


Gardens near Calcutta: 
9 May 1792. 
My dear Sir, 

No man but yourself deserves an Indian astrolabe, and our friend Chap- 
man will send it you by his servant: it was found at Agra, and I beg you 
will accept it. I believe it very modern, as I think it has two corrupt 
Arabick words on it. 

Your interesting paper on the Cycle of Sixty is printed, and, I hope, 
correctly, as I had the aid of better eyes than my own: Morris will send it 
to you; and I beg you will have the goodness to set down the errata. 

Wilford has procured a very precious book in Sanscrit on the Hindu 
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Sphere, with drawings of the constellations out of the ecliptick: he has sent 
me Cassiopeia, Cepheus, Andromeda, Perseus, Pegasus, Equleus, Orion, 
Sirius, with the old Sanscrit names and descriptive slécas, mentioning all 
the ydgas. I have requested Duncan to have the book copied: it would 
enable you to draw a complete Hindu planisphere. I have finished the 
Institutes of Hindu Law, and am so busy in copying them, that I can only 
add (with Lady Jones’s best compl) that I am, dear Sir, 
ever truly your’s 
W. JONES. 


XXVII. 
Calcutta 12 June 1792. 
My dear Sir, 

I thank you sincerely for your account of the Astrolabe; and am per- 
suaded that your idea of its age and use is perfectly just: if Chaucer’s 
treatise be in town, you shall have it as soon as possible. My summer 
campaign is begun and allows me no time for literature, which I shall re- 
sume in the autumn. At present I must conclude with thanking you for 
the finest grapes I ever saw, and with assuring you, that I am, dear Sir, 

Your ever faithful 
& affect. Serv‘ 
S. Davis, Esq. W. JONES. 


XXVIII. 
Crishna-nagar '7 Oct. 1792. 
My dear Sir, 

Though I shall be anxious till I know that you have received this 
packet safe, yet I cannot postpone the pleasure of sending it to you, be- 
cause I know it will give you pleasure: it is, I think, the greatest curiosity 
I have seen in India; for the asterisms differ too much from those of 
Greece to be borrowed (even if the Brahmens had not been too proud to 
borrow) yet are like enough to shew a common origin. The third volume 
of our Transactions is nearly finished ; and I ardently hope you will em- 
bellish the fourth volume with a dissertation from your accurate pen On the 
Ancient Sphere of the Hindus ; if you will draw an outline of the Indian 
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constellations on separate pages to illustrate your paper I will have them 
all engraved, and you will have the honour of a triumph over Le Gentil, 
Bailly, and all the oriental Astronomers of France. The story of Cepheus, 
Cassiopeia, Andromeda, and Perseus, is in the Purdns: that of Subdhaca 
&c. I have read. I am so busy with my Digest of Law, that I could only 
run hastily over the papers, which I annex, and may have made more 
mistakes than I have detected. Mistakes there certainly are in the ma- 
nuscript. It is singular that Spica should be placed in * 19°. Does not 
this look as if the Sanscrit verses were modern? I long to know what you 
and your Pandit say to the whole. The fourth volume of’ the Transactions 
will be the last I shall see printed, while I stay in India. Lady Jones will 
embark for Europe next February: this time twelvemonth I shall set out 
on a pilgrimage to Ma?’hurd, and hope to see you in my way; and, in March 
1795 (if I live) I shall embark for Madras, whence I shall go to China, 
and, returning to Bombay, shall travel, through part of Persia and Arabia, 
to Constantinople, Greece, and Italy, where Lady Jones intends to meet 
me. She presents you with her best remembrance, and I am, dear Sir, 
Your faithful and affect* 
Serv! W. JONES. 


XXIX. 
Off Champal Gaut, Calcutta. 
20 Oct. 1792. 


We are just arrived, my dear Sir, at the town of Cali, or contention, 
(which is the proper name, and a very proper one, of Calcutta); here I 
had the pleasure of finding your acceptable letter; and though we are in ~ 
the midst of confusion, yet I will not delay acknowledging the receipt of 
it, as I cannot tell when I shall again be able to hold a pen for so agree- 
able a purpose. Should Wilford be able, before he goes to Nepal, to send 
me the whole astrological book, from which he extracted the chapter in 
your possession, I will take the first good opportunity of transmitting it to 
you: I have nothing to add on that chapter, except that Mucura means a 
mirror, and not a lamp, as I guessed. Will you allow me to suggest an 
idea as to your globe and drawings? D?’Anville, in a manner very pleasing 
to me, and in a book which I always read with delight, has exhibited a 
correct map of India according to the best modern observations, but with 
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all the Greek and Roman names as far as he had been able to ascertain 
them. Would it not therefore be better to exhibit the asterisms according 
to the true places of the stars, but with the old Hindu figures of the con- 
stellations and the Sanscrit names? ‘There can be no relying on the Indian 
draughtsman: but you will find, in the Sanscrit verses, a short account of 
the parts of each constellation, in which there are distinguished stars, be- 
sides the yéga. I have requested Wilford to send me all the legends con- 
cerning the Hindu asterisms and their ydégas ; and I expect to find much 
curious matter in them. By the way, his Essay on Egypt and the Nile 
from the Purdns, &c. will appear at full length with this curious map, 
in the 3° Vol. of our Transactions, which will be published, I hope, next 
January ; but I hope you will find some other motive for visiting Calcutta 
before next autumn, when I shall see you, I trust, in my way to Ma?’hura. 
Lady Jones thanks you heartily for your kind wishes, and would be most 
happy if she could accompany me next year to Bhagalpur ; but I am really 
apprehensive, that another hot season in Bengal would weaken her delicate 
constitution irrecoverably. India agrees with me so well, that if it were 
not for her sake, I would not leave it even in 1795; but I cannot persuade 
myself that a dissolution of our Asiatick Society will be the consequence 
of my departure, while you are constantly making discoveries in astro- 
nomy, Wilford in geography, and others in different branches of natural 
history. In the rural retirement, which I meditate on my return to Eng- 
land, I shall always be able to contribute something; and perhaps more 
effectually than here, because better engravers may be found in London 
than in Calcutta: I hope, in short, to see the 4° volume printed before I 
leave India, and the 14" at least, before I leave this world. 
I am, dear Sir, 

Your ever faithful 

and obedt Serv! 

W. JONES. 


XXX. 
Gardens near Calcutta. 
My dear Sir, 24 Dec. 1792. 
Having but this instant discovered that a printed copy of your valuable 
paper has not been sent to you, [ enclose it in great haste, requesting you 
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to return it, when you have written the errata inthe margin. There will 
not be time this season to print any large additions to it, as the whole vo- 
lume of 500 pages is ready for publication: your Hindu Ecliptick is 
engraved, but I have no impression of it here, or would annex it. I had 
the pleasure of sending by Mr, Glass a Hindu drawing of the Ecliptick, 
&c. Wilford’s paper fills 168 pages; he and you are the pillars of our 
Society. Farewell, my dear Sir, and continue to esteem me 

Your ever faithful 

W. JONES. 


XXXI. 
Gardens 14 May [1793?] 
My dear Sir, 

Lest you should hear of my illness, and we should lose the pleasure of 
your company, I write a few lines to say, that my tooth-ach was caused by 
a slight fever, which was so good as to leave me this morning, and Dr. Hare 
has prescribed the bark: I am therefore well enough to enjoy your con- 
versation, and hope, as the weather is now fine, that you will take a family 
dinner with us any day you please: we dine at three, but shall be happy in 
seeing you earlier. 

L? Jones unites with me in hoping for the pleasure of your company ; 
and we beg you will present our kindest remembrance to our friends Mr. 
and Mrs. Chapman. I am, dear Sir, 

Ever truly yours 
W. JONES. 


XXXII. 


Bandell 14 Sept. 1793. 
My dear Sir, 


I am recovering slowly from a rheumatick fever, and cannot write with- 
out pain. The annexed paper (which you need not trouble yourself to 
return) I have just received and hastily read : it shows how curious they are 
in England on every subject relating to Indian Astronomy. We have 
abundance of materials for our fourth volume; but I hope it will be em- 
bellished by some paper of yours. An account of the Yantra-rdja, or 

Vor. Il. E 
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Hindu Astrolabe, would be interesting. I hope soon to send you drawings 
of all the Indian Constellations ; to the number, says Wilford, of 150. 
Lady Jones presents you with her best compliments and I am, dear Sir, 
Your faithful 
& affect® Serv‘ 
W. JONES. 


XXXIII. 
Bandell 19 Oct. 1793 
My dear Sir, 


As I am every day obliged to press my weak eyes almost beyond their 
strength, and as you promise us the pleasure of seeing you some time in 
November, I will only trouble you at present with a little botanical com- 
mission. One of the most famous Indian trees is named Tamdla AHIMA: 
but, in all this province, there is only a single Tamala-tree, growing at 
Gwédlabhim, or Gwdélapir (1 think the former pronounced Gwawla boom), 
about two days’ journey from the town of Burdwan : now, if this rare tree 
should lie in your way to the south, and if it should be in blossom, I shall 
thank you heartily for some of the flowers; if not, for some of its leaves 
on a small branch; the leaves are said to be almost black, and rather 
fragrant: all the Pandit Brahmens know it. A model of the observatory 
at Benares will, no doubt, be a great ornament to the room where the 
Society meet, or to any room on earth. I forget whether I asked your 
opinion on the question: “ Are the Hindu astronomers able to make a re- 
“ trospective calculation of the places of the heavenly bodies at the be- 
“ ginning of the Caliyug, with that extreme accuracy which is ascribed to 
“¢ their tables ?’—but these matters we will talk over, when we meet. 

Lady Jones will embark in the Princess Amelia, and I hope to follow her 
in two years at farthest : she presents you with her best remembrance ; and 


I am, dear Sir, 
Your ever faithful 
W. JONES. 


XXXIV. 


Febr. 1794 
My dear Sir, CR OEE, 


You gave us hopes, when you left us, of seeing you soon at Calcutta ; 
and, if you should be here on the 20" of this month, I shall be happy in 
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your company at dinner with the Asiatick Society, whose anniversary 
meeting is fixed for that day. Whenever you come, have the goodness to 
remember the flowers of the Tamdla, and to bring with you the Hindu 
constellations, which I sent you from Crishn-nagar, as I have received another 
Sanscrit work with 84 drawings, &c. by which I shall be able to correct 
the errours in the former. I am too busy to add more than that I am, my 
dear Sir, yours ever truly 
W. JONES. 


XXXV. 


15 Febr. 
My dear Sir, 

Your letter and its accompanyments (the most precious of which is your 
own MS.) arrive at sunset, when I can hardly see what I write. To- 
morrow I will examine your book with great attention: I have rec? all the 
Constellations from Benares, in number 104, including some single stars ; 
but, as I find among them not only Antinous but even the twelve asterisms 
of Americus Vespucius, it is clear that part of the Sanscrit is very modern, 
and was drawn up probably by order of Jayasinh, from some European 
planisphere. I will propose your health on Thursday in a bumper of Shiraz: 
when you come to Calcutta, pray bring the Tamala flowers; but yourself 
will be the most welcome object to, my dear Sir, 


Your ever faithful 
W. JONES. 


In the Sanscrit book which I have received from Wilford’s Brahmen, the 
longitude of Spica is = 19°, which looks as if a copy of Harris’s Chart had 
been shown by missionaries or other Europeans to very modern Pandits. 


XXXVI. 
Calcutta 1 March 1794 
I have had leisure, my dear Sir, during a very short vacation to peruse 
your book on the Indian constellations, and I perused it with great delight. 


Your drawings are excellent, and shall be well engraved, if you can find 
E 2 
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leisure to add those which are certainly ancient and of Hindu origin. To 
save you trouble, -I will translate word for word all the Sanscrit verses, and 
write the translation in a separate book, which I will deliver to you to- 
gether with the original. Do you know when the Jayasinha, or Jysingh, 
lived, who patronized science and ordered the Brahmans to compile books 
on Mathematicks and Astronomy? Iam told, not above sixty years ago; 
if so, he probably had European globes or planispheres; and I suspect, 
that the works procured by Wilford were compiled by his order. You 
will be surprized to see the Great Bear (as complete a bear as that which 
attacked you at Pandua*) with a very short tail and with the seven Rishis 
and little Arundhati on his back. The single stars, with the names of gods 
and sages, as Agastya, Garga, Prajapati, Indradyumna and his wife, &c. 
are, I conceive, to be found in the oldest Hindu books: then follow the 
asterisms, concerning which there are legends in the Brahmdnda Purdn and 
others: but most of the southern constellations must have been named in 
very modern times. That the haughty Brahmans should have borrowed 
any of our names and configurations is a very curious fact, and may incline 
us to doubt their unwillingness in ancient times to borrow any thing of 
their neighbours: I also think it a fact of some consequence, that their 
longitudes and latitudes are so variously and inaccurately laid down, as it 
may enable us to appreciate the correctness of their boasted observations. 
I am very glad that the numbers of degrees are expressed in words at length 
(mountains, oceans, fires, arrows, suns, &c.), and in verse, since errours are 
less likely to have been introduced by transcribers than if they had 
only written tables in figures. On these and other topicks I hope to con- 
verse, when I have the pleasure of seeing you in the course of this month: 
I trust you will give me a day at my pleasant farm, and will come, like 
Crishna, decked with holy Tamd/a blossoms. We had a very good meet- 
ing on the 20", and I drank your health in a full glass of liquid rubies from 
Shiraz. Believe me to be ever, my dear Sir, 


Your faithful and 


obedt Servt 
W JONES. 


* Mr. Davis, while exploring some ruins near Gaur, was attacked and wounded in the leg by 
a bear, who had taken up his abode in a dark recess. As soon as Mr. Davis had recovered 
from his wounds, he returned to the spot, sought out the bear, and shot him. The wound 
Mr. Davis received was so severe, as to render him lame for life. 
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XXXVII. 
My dear Sir, 24 March* [1794] Calcutta. 

Asa week only of March remains, I am not without hopes that you will 
pass next Sunday with me at my farm ; and we will then talk of Jayasinh 
and his achievements : I will only say now, that the result of my inquiries 
corresponds exactly with your account of his death. I have given you a 
great deal of trouble about the Tamdla ; but the leaves, flowers, and fruit, 
which you so obligingly sent, are those of the Dép’hal, a very different 
plant, resembling the Tamdla only in the form and colour of the leaves: | 
am equally thankful for the specimen, as it is a new species of Hypericum. 

I am, dear Sir, 
Your faithful and aff** 
W. JONES. 


The following Letter, with its accompaniment, is attached to the preceding series ; 
and as it relates to the principal subject therein referred to, viz. the Astro- 
nomy of the Hindus, it will doubtless not be considered improper to annex 
it here. 

From the Right Hon” Sir Joseph Banks, K.C.B., Pr.R.S., 


to Samuel Davis, Esq. 
Soho Square, 


Sir, March 18, 1790. 

The paper you did me the honor to enclose to me was received with 
much interest by the Fellows of the Royal Society to whom I communicated 
it, which were those whose studies had been more particularly directed to 
the History of Astronomy. I enclose to you, Sir, the Remarks made upon it 
by Mr. Cavendish, who we here consider among the most able men we have. 
He expressed, as indeed all who saw it did, the strongest wish that you would 
continue to direct your application towards a study, in which you have the 
opportunity of illustrating so-very essentially the ancient history of a 
science, possibly the most interesting of any in the whole number : and in 
case any thing should happen which prevented you from publishing it in 
the Asiatic Transactions, it seemed the wish of every one that it might be 
published in the Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society here ; 
where, Sir, lam confident you would be received a member, if your ambition 
led you to wish for that distinction. 


* Sir William Jones’s death occurred April 27, 1794. 
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I have taken the liberty, Sir, to send under your address, by the ship Prin- 
cess Amelia, a copy of M. Baillie’s Indian Astronomy, which I hope you will 
do me honor to accept, as a testimony of my regard. You will find, Sir, the 
subject of his Book so similar to that of your present pursuit, that I have 
little doubt you will be able to correct many errors in it; and I hope, also, 
you may be able to derive some benefit from the perusal of those parts 
which are correct. 

I beg, sir, that you will believe me, with unfeigned regard & respect, 


Your obedient 
& most hble servant, 
JOS: BANKS. 


Jtemarks by Mr. Cavendish, referred to in the preceding Letter. 


I hope you will inform Mr. Davis of the pleasure his paper has given to 
those to whom it has been shewn, and encourage him to go on with it. 
Though he has given us the most material parts of their astronomy, yet 
there are many others which very well deserve to be communicated, and I 
suppose must be treated on in his author, particularly their manner of com- 
puting the apparent places of the planets. Their manner also of computing 
eclipses of the sun, and determining the longitudes and latitudes of stars at 
a distance from the ecliptic, with the time of their rising, will be well 
worth communicating, were it only for shewing the extent of their know- 
ledge in spherical trigonometry. I have added also a few queries, which I 
shall be glad if you will recommend to his consideration. 

Mr. D. says the astronomical months begin at the instant the sun is sup- 
posed to enter the respective constellations of the Zodiac; but the civil 
month begins at sun-rise. Quere whether the sun-rise after, or the sun-rise 
in the same day? and as the same month will not always consist of the 
same number of days, Quere whether they are obliged to have recourse to 
the almanack of that year, or whether they have any constant rule for de- 
termining it? If it is determined only by their almanack, it will sometimes 
happen that one almanack will make it begin on one day of the week, and 
another on the next to it, owing to a difference in the latitude and longi- 
tude of the place, &c. Quere therefore, whether in dating any event they 
take any method to avoid this ambiguity ? 

Quere. Are there any Hindu maps of the constellations ? 

Besides the general curiosity of seeing whether their constellations agree 
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with ours, I have another reason for the question. At present the sun at 
the beginning of the Hindu year precedes the first star of our constella- 
tion Aries by 7° 18’, and 4000 years ago it preceded it by 16° 51’, and 
therefore it is natural to suppose that, at the time when their constellations 
were formed, the first star of the constellation Aries coincided with the 
sun’s place at the commencement of their year. It should seem that our 
Zodiacal constellations, though they bear the same names as theirs, consist 
of different stars. Perhaps if such maps are found, it might afford a means 
of giving a rough estimate of the date of their astronomy. 

A catalogue of the fixed stars, with the longitudes and latitudes, would 
in some measure answer the same purpose, but not so well. 

Quere, Have they preserved any ancient astronomical observations ; and 
if so, how ancient ? 

Quere, Is there any account of the manner in which they used to make 
their observations, and in particular in what manner they measured time, 
and whether they still continue to make observations. 

On computing the places of the heavenly bodies from the data given in 
Mr. D.’s paper, for the beginning of the Cali Yug, and for 4320 years 
after, I observed that in general they agreed much better with our tables 
at the last-mentioned time, than they did at the Cal Yug or than they do 
at present; which seems to shew either that the Sirya Siddhnta must 
have been written about that time, or that the numbers in it were then 
altered, so as to make them agree with observation. 

Quere, Whether there is any tradition of a reformation having been made 
at that time in their astronomy ? 

I think Mr. D. must have made a mistake in his computation of the pre- 
cession of the Equinoxes. Unless I am much mistaken, he ought to have 
made it 73° 21’. If so, the precession found by their rule differs from the 
truth at present by 52° 17’, and formerly was still more wrong; so that I 
imagine the text of his author must be corrupted at that place. 


*,* The accompanying Plate appears to have been intended by the late Mr. Davis to 
illustrate the Astronomical Remarks contained in the preceding Letters, and is: pub- 
lished principally on account of its representation of the Hindu Zodiae and the 
Lunar Mansions, differing considerably from those that are engraved in the second 
volume of the Asiatic Researches. 
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Il. Extracts from the Mualijat-i-Ddrd-Shekohi ;* selected and translated 
by Major Davin Pricer, M.R.A.S. 


Read March 6, 1830. 


Treatise the Fortieth, comprehending twenty-four discourses on the sub- 
ject of speech and writing, and the senses external and internal; with, 
under God’s assistance, the preliminary chapter of the Zdd-ul-Musafarin, 
composed by Hakim Nasar Khosru, surnamed Huwjat, the Guide.t 


* The Mualijdt-i-Ddraé Shekoht, a work of no common magnitude or importance, is a com- 
pilation, in three folio volumes, extending through not less than 3338 pages; and contains 
treatises, or discourses, not only on all the diseases to which the human frame is liable, with their 
corresponding remedies, but also on almost every subject within the compass of human under- 
standing. The compiler, Hakim Nur-ud-din Shirazxt, who appears to have been either grandson 
or sister’s son of the enlightened Abul Fazel, asserts, in his preface, that he commenced his work 
A. H. 1052, in the fourteenth year of the reign of Shah Jehan (corresponding with A.D. 1642, 
the sixteenth of Charles the First of England) ; and that he brought it to a conclusion A.H. 1056, 
having thus been only four years on his laborious undertaking. Both these dates are respectively 
comprised (the Persian characters being numerically applied) in the two following sentences :— 
Los ble clot Igat-i-Déré Shekoht. “The Medical Remedies of Dara Shekoh, and 
role ed as 5 x ead ub we in tib ajith be az jam gitt numda-shudeh. This 
physical wonder is to be preferred to the mirror which reflects the world.”"—The work may 
be regarded as an Indian encyclopedia ; and the articles here given from it are the more 
curious, as the copy in Major Price’s possession, from which they are taken, is supposed to be 
the only one in Europe, unless it be that which was made from it, about thirty years ago by 
M. Bruys, formerly a French resident at Surat, for the library of the King of France. 

+ Hakim Nasar-ibn Khosru, the author of the Zdd-ul-Musafarin, or Traveller's Viaticum, 
from which the compiler of the Mlualijat-i-Ddrd Shekoht has so largely borrowed, was a 
genuine Khoresh, and must have written under the short reign of Ul-Wathek, the ninth 
khalif of the house of Adéas, who ruled over the Musalman world between the years 840 and 
847 of the Christian era, when Ethelwolf, the son of Egbert, sat on the throne of England. He 
is said to have been particularly distinguished by his protection and patronage of the unfortunate 
but still venerated race of Fatima. Ali Rezza, the eighth im4m, and great-grandfather of 
Nasir-ibu Khusru, died under the reign of Ul-Mamun, A.D.818. The tract here given is 
evidently formed on the system of Aristotle, and the other Greek philosophers, some of whose 
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This work, which comprises seven-and-twenty parts or dissertations (in 
the original), I have been contented to bring under four discourses, or 
lectures, as a sufficient conclusion to the key of my dissertation on the 
repository of meanings. It is a composition of not less than eight hundred 
years standing, by that genuine philosopher and guide to the true principles 
of science whose name is above recorded, and whom we acknowledge to 
have been a lineal and no remote descendant of our venerated Prophet, and 
who continues to the present day to be the master and instructor of the 
wisest of the moderns in the sphere of the understanding.. To his descent 
we have the testimony of his own words in the following couplet :—* I, who 
am the Prophet’s truest heir—!, Nasar, the son of Khosru, son of Hareth.” 
Now Hareth was one among the children of Khorasan’s royal Imam : 
accordingly, all such as have treated on the knowledge of things appertain- 
ing to the faculties of the human understanding, have diligently directed 
their studies to this excellent work, and thus acquired for themselves distin- 
guished renown. 

For myself, let me observe, that although in some things the following 
discourse may, from unavoidable repetition, have carried the subject to an 
inconvenient length ; yet, reflecting that things repeated stand confirmed, 
and paying a due regard to the advancement of knowledge, I trust that I 
shall be entitled to indulgence, remembering that to do a thing well it must 
be thoroughly done. He therefore that, as far as it is intelligible, has 
derived instruction or entertainment from the performance, let him take it 
in good part, and let what is deficient be ascribed to the incompetence of 
the author. I shall now proceed to my object ; and first, to the Dibdchah, 
or prefatory discourse of the Zdd-ul-Musdfarin. 

Eternal praise to that Being, who is the creator of the essences of all 
things, whether visible or unseen, who holds at his nod the circumstances 
of all time and position; who is supreme above all question of what and 


works are known to have been translated into Arabic under the reign of Ul-Mamun. It exhibits 
a curious specimen of the manner in which abstract speculations were treated in the East at so 
remote a period, about the middle of the ninth century, and the opinions then entertained of the 
operations of the human mind, The illustrious author of the “ Essay on the Human Under- 
standing” is generally considered to have commenced his work in the year 1670, more than 
600 years subsequent to the date of the Zdd-ul-Musdfarin, and not to have completed it till 
sixteen years afterwards. 
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where ; and whom, as the giver of sense, we are permitted to call Omni- 
scient and All-seeing ; his is the eternal power of decree—it is ours to submit 
and obey; and to the messenger of truth, the prince of all prophets, 
Mahommed the prophet of God, be endless gratulation ; to him that is guide 
and instructor in all that is virtuous in understanding, and in language 
true. 

First we shall speak of time, as the obstetric medium through which the 
varieties of vegetable and animal creation throughout the universe are 
ushered into life, and made to appear under particular forms; such formsbeing 
prior to element which belongs to nature. The principle of production is 
endowed with life, but the element is perishable. Time, again, is included 
in duration. Every thing allowed to arrive at perfection, whether in man or 
other than man, is finally also destined to perish, through the same means 
and gradation by which it was produced: for thus, in the sacred volume, 
has Omnipotence pronounced, “ after decay comes reproduction, and after 
reproduction decay.” 

Of every person endowed with intelligence, it is the duty to search into 
the nature of his existence, whence he came and whither he shall go, with 
a prudent foresight to reflect that here he is engaged on a toilsome journey, 
in which there is neither delay nor standfast ; for while in this world he is 
under the influence of a two-fold action—that of increase and diminution, 
from which there is no exemption. 

But there can be no action or motion unconnected with time, and time is 
a thing which moves in two separate sections, that which is past and that 
which is not yet come; and between these two there is an interval which is 
incapable of division—like the line between the sun and the shade, which 
belongs neither to sun nor shade. This interval between the divisions of 
time is known in Persian and Arabic by two different names bearing the same 
signification: now—which has neither distance nor extension, belonging 
neither to time past nor that which is to come. Such denomination of 
interval which we have called now, becomes, however, necessary to mark 
the progress of bodies in motion. Andit is by the same interval that things 
in motion are to be discriminated in the revolutions of time. The subject 
will be further spoken upon in its proper place in the course of this 
work, 

Through life, therefore, man will find himself placed in this interval 
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of now. The time past is ever on the increase, in proportion as these intervals 
are adding to it; every hour and portion of time being made up of the 
numerical parts consisting of those transcient intervals, just as in numbers 
the aggregate of millions is but the accumulation of units one upon another. 
In a corersponding degree, also, will the division of time to come be 
diminished. 

If, then, he has common prudence, man will remember that he is just in 
the situation of a traveller, in whose journey there exists not the possibility 
of arresting his progress, not even for the twinkling of an eye, until he has 
fulfilled the measure of that line which is the allotted time of his existence, 
made up of the interval points to which we have now repeatedly alluded. In 
such circumstances, the traveller, if he is wise, will seriously enquire whence 
he came and whither he is going; and having, as far as possible, ascertained 
the former point, to prepare himself for the knowledge of what in future he 
is to be, it behoves him to make the requisite provision for his journey ; for 
without such precaution his course will be full of peril. For that we are 
but passengers here on earth, God Almighty has mysteriously pronounced, 
when, in his word, he commands us to lay up provision. 

This being the case, and observing that the greater part of mankind are 
regardless of what so deeply imports them—that, ignorant of the truths of 
their common religion, they have held them in contempt ; not standing upon 
the types and demonstrations, and rejecting with equal obstinacy the occult 
and mysterious meanings of God’s word; that, adhering to the corrupt and 
absurd speculations of their own fancy, they have blindly fallen off from all 
that is just and benevolent; that, arrogating to themselves the supremacy in 
accordance with their own conflicting lusts and propensities, they have pro- 
duced a serious dissention among the faithful; and finally, dared, under 
the name of kirdmati, to braud with the stigma of imposture, infidelity, 
and heresy, all those who, better instructed in the principles of divine revela- 
tion, better sighted to penetrate to the sources of truth, are labouring to sepa- 
rate the things essential to our welfare in eternity, from the senseless vanities 
of this perishable world. Observing, I say, all these alarming circumstances, 
I conceived it incumbent upon me to compose a work relating to the subject; 
and, in conformity with my views, I have bestowed upon it the title of 
Zdd-ul-Musdfarin, Provision for Wayfarers, imploring the grace of God to 
aid me to its completion. 


F2 
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In the first place, I shall undertake to demonstrate to the discreet and 
prudent, by proofs and arguments both verbal and intellectual, from whence 
came man, and to what he shall return. From the inspired assertions of 
the Koran to make it manifest, that the Prophet’s mission was designed to 
awaken mankind from that sleep of ignorance in which they had for a long 
time been previously immersed, and to bring those unacquainted with true 
religion, and so enslaved to their own conceptions, inclinations, and opi- 
nions, as to have lost all knowledge on the subject of genuine theology, and 
of the mysterious meanings conveyed in the code of divine relation, once 
more under the controul of the true faith: for of all prophecy such must 
ever be the object. And it is sufficiently known that the subject of the 
Prophet’s grievous complaint to his Maker was, that the people evaded the 
meanings of the Koran, and adhered to the visionary speculations of my- 
thology. 

Of the intelligent reader, in the mean time, I would intreat that he will 
make this book the subject of his deep and most serious reflection, so as to 
secure from it an unfailing provision in his perilous journey through life ; 
and having so done, he will peradventure think with me, that to have 
introduced or promulgated a study at once so delicate, difficult, and indis- 
pensabie to human happiness, is just as if a man were to excavate a deep 
well, or to construct an aqueduct, to convey from the bowels of the earth 
to some arid plain, a full supply of the refreshing stream, furnishing, at the 
same time, to the thirsty traveller the welcome remedy against otherwise 
inevitable perdition. Let him nevertheless, as he values the inestimable 
boon, carefully guard the fountain against all access from the irreligious 
idiot, lest its waters be polluted or troubled by the attempts of folly and 
imbecility ; nay, lest peradventure it be irrecoverably choked with dust 
and clay. For the rest, may God so prosperthe reception of this work, 
as it is intended for the instruction of his creatures in the pursuit of what 
is just and good. 

Thus far the prefatory chapter of Nasar Ibn Khusru has been given at 
length. What follows must be considered an abridgment composed by the 
compiler of the dictionary, Hakim Nur-ud-din Shirazi. 
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DISCOURSE THE FIRST. 


I nave chosen the faculty of speech, which is of the things belonging to 
the present state of existence, for the leading subject of disquisition in this 
work, because my principal design is to certify, as well as IT am able, to the 
satisfaction of the intelligent, from whence man came into this world, and 
where he shall exist in future: a knowledge equally difficult and intri- 
cate, whether to discuss or discover. So far, however, is manifest, that 
one intelligent mind must communicate its knowledge to others, either 
through the medium of speech or of writing ; and the aspirant after know- 
ledge must acquire his information from the learned, through either of the 
two senses, hearing or sight: the former when we speak, the latter when 
we write. 

Now the speaking medium is so far more noble than that of writing, 
inasmuch as, through the faculty of speech, the advantage is instantaneous 
to those present—while through that of writing the profit is remote, and 
only to those who are absent; and the present must always have the prece- 
dence over the absent in the acquirement of knowledge. It is understood 
that the medium of communication between the present and the absent is 
the faculty of writing. But the medium which secures an interchange of 
ideas between the learned and the worthier class, that is, those who have the 
precedence, is nobler and of a more subtle character than that which is 
employed between them and the less worthy. It is therefore manifest that 
speech is more excellent than writing. 

Further, the individual present is enabled, through the medium of speech, 
to obtain from him that speaks information on what would otherwise have 
been unknown to him; and the speaker is enabled, in other terms, to 
explain to the hearer what may be less obvious in what is spoken. The 
readers of a manuscript, on the other hand, when any difficulty occurs, 
possess no means of explanation when the writer is not to be found ; or, 
though accessible, yet may it happen that he is a person unacquainted with 
science, being nothing more than a simple copyist. Moreover, speech is 
the narration of what is lodged in the mind of an intellectual being. That 
which is written, therefore, is the narration of a narration of that which 
passes in the mind of the intelligent, whose speech is the narration itself. 
in other words, speech is the original, and writing the copy; writing is 
the shell, and speech the kernel of the shell. And thus again it is 
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demonstrated that speech is nobler and more refined than the faculty of 
writing. 

But the mind of the intelligent is in itself essentially above the necessity 
of either speech or writing, his want merely arising from the desire of con- 
veying knowledge to others, whether in speech, by means of the tongue, or 
in writing, by means of his fingers. Speech is, moreover, less obnoxious to 
doubt or ambiguity than is experienced by the hearer of what is read, or 
the reciter of what is written; because in writing there are many letters 
bearing a close resemblance to each other to the eye, while to the ear they 
are not all alike, as may frequently be observed when the writer sets down 
such words as ~s > jo > khayr, har, jaz, and khaber, which without the 
diacritical points, are exactly similar, and in which the reader may reason- 
ably doubt as to which the writer designs to indicate, while the hearer 
entertains no doubt on the subject: neither does he suspect that, under 
words which the writer has set down in characters so much alike, something 
else may be intended than meets the eye. Hence again, I say, and I 
trust have sufficiently demonstrated, that speech must always have the 
precedence over writing, 

Metaphorically, speech is spiritual, and writing corporeal; and I will 
also say, that speech is to writing what the soul is to the body; for do you 
not perceive, in the instance of one who searches into the meaning of things, 
and it must be for his use that the thing is written, that speech furnishes to 
the inquirer that information which relieves him from the necessity of 
perusing what is so written.* I say further, that as speech is the soul of 
writing, so is meaning the soul of speech; for do we not observe, that 
when he who hears has secured that meaning which is the basis of speech, 
he no longer needs either letter or words, but throws all aside, and seizes 
on the meaning alone. 

From these considerations it becomes further manifest, that meaning is 


* The construction of this passage is so perplexing, that Iam compelled to give the lines in 
the original: ys Gems gl pg jl ate SI, Uses) Bay 9 Jy ati jl pe S ee 5 
Ops GLI Lg ots yal pay Gj) 1) eG! sudo which, in other words, may be rendered 
to the following effect; “ Do you not perceive that, as by the written medium the searcher after 
meaning, for whose use the thing has been written, is rendered independent .of speech, so is the 
same, through the perusal of what is written, rendered equally independent of oral information.” 
How we are to understand this as an illustration of the fact, “ that speech is to writing as the 
soul to the body,” it would be difficult to explain.—D. P. 
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the soul to that which is the soul of writing, and speech is to meaning as 
the body, just as writing is the body to speech; in other words, speech 
embodies meaning, as writing embodies speech, From the same consider- 
ations it must appear that meaning has a more immediate connection with 
speech than it has with what is written. But the object of both writing 
and speech is the meaning of a thing; and that which is nearest to the 
object is nobler or more excellent than that from which the object is more 
remote. Now the object of every wise man is the meaning, and we have 
demonstrated that speech is more closely connected with meaning than 
what is written. 

If it should be asked, ‘* what then is speech ?” the answer is, “‘ speech is 
an arrangement of words or names, under which is invested some certain 
meaning. Should it be asked, ‘‘ what is name?” I would say that it is 
composed of letters, regularly united, to indicate certain essential principles 
or sources of things. And should it further be demanded, “ what, then, is 
letter?” I should answer, that letter is in the same degree of relation to 
name, as the point is to a straight line. A letter has in itself no meaning, 
although a meaning may exist under letters, when produced by intelligent 
minds, in combination, and under names generally known to a certain 
class of men, just as a point, which has no extension until itis manifested 
in length, when it becomes a straight line ; and this consists, we know, of 
points accumulated together, ad infinitum. Of length I shall observe, that is 
called the primary extension. 

In the next place I shall state that, to the specific form of the faculty of 
speech names or words are the matter, and to the specific forms of names 
letters are the matter; just as to my shirt a piece of cloth is the material 
principle, and the material principle of a piece of cloth is a certain vege- 
table production called cotton, of which the material principle is in nature 
itself. t 

Further, I shall state that the faculty of speech can exist no where 
but in man, through the medium of sound, and there can be no sound but 
that which is produced by the escape of air between two substances in col- 
lision. Until, however, sound has obtained extension, the specific form of 
speech cannot rest upon it; that is to say, until the air included within 
certain substances by which it is retained, shall, by collision of such sub- 
stances, be forced to escape through some channel, narrow and confined, 
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that lengthened or protracted sound necessary to speech cannot be 
obtained. 

Thus, a human being draws breath by means of the lungs, and retains it 
in the hollow of his chest ; then, without discharging the air thus received 
into the chest, it is protruded by the same organ of the lungs through the 
natural channel of the throat, and the sound produced becomes either fine 
or more powerful, just as the throat is contracted or widened ; that is to 
say, by contracting the throat the sound becomes finer, and by widening 
becomes stronger. The sound then entering the mouth, it is borne about 
between the palate, teeth, and lips, until being arranged into words, part 
escapes through the nostrils, and part through the teeth and lips, thus 
expanding into speech, and ushering into light what was before concealed. 

Then I say that protracted sound may be compared to a straight line 
extended out, which the speaking breath, or rather the reasoning faculty, 
breaks into parts between the tongue, teeth, and lips; and such parts being 
again shaken into links or nodules, under various figures, such nodules and 
figures become words—but to the ear only, not to the eye ; and each three 
or four words being more or less shaken, they assume the specific form of 
some certain name or thing, indicating, to such as are acquainted with the 
denomination some particular and essential principle. When they reach 
the ear these words have been adjusted into order, and the operation thus 
accomplished by the reasoning spirit, or breath, upon such forms, might be 
said to be the impinging of sound upon matter, _J ».2- 

What I have above advanced with respect to lungs and air, to throat, 
breast, palate, teeth, tongue, and writing, must be understood as consider- 
ing all tobe adjusted into form and order through the operation of the 
same reasoning spirit, or breath endowed with reason; which having con- 
structed all from the parts of a straight line, finally reduces them into 
known and intelligible nodules and figures, much in the same manner as it 
produces on protracted sound. But though the reasoning spirit or faculty 
is here said to operate on the parts of a straight line, which may be con- 
sidered to resemble a full and lengthened sound, the operation, in the one 
case, is conducted in a different manner from the other; for in the instance 
of the straight line it is conducted through the medinm of the hand, with 
the implements of pen and ink, and paper. Now the hand, it is to be 
observed, is considerably removed from the abode of the reasoning spirit, 
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which is in the brain; but in the act of speech, the energy of that spirit 
is exerted upon the lungs, the breast, the throat, mouth, tongue, and lips, all 
of which are endowed with life, and all more nearly situated to the brain, 
the central abode of the reasoning spirit. It is for these reasons that the 
object of the reasoning faculty is more perfectly known to the hearer, 
through the medium of speech, than to him who reads, through the medium 
of what is written. 

Since, then, speech is more immediately derived from, and in situation 
more closely connected with the reasoning spirit, than can be alleged 
of the faculty of writing, the operation of the mind being more remote 
from its object, through means thus artificial, which means, at the same 
time, are destitute of the vital principle, I say that speech is like the immor- 
tal spirit, while writing is the type of the perishable body; and therefore 
I contend that the searchers after knowledge will sooner arrive at their 
object through this living and spiritual medium of speech, than through 
the other corporeal and perishable one of writing. Such is my discourse 
upon Speech. 


DISCOURSE THE SECOND. 


ON THE FACULTY OF WRITING. 


Writine is included among the mathematical sciences, and is peculiar to 
man alone, to the exclusion of all other animals; for other animals, how- 
ever destitute of the faculty of reason, participate with man in the power 
of speech and of mechanical contrivance, but not so in writing. Thus 
there are animals which participate with man in language, the greater part 
of them making use of particular calls to one another, which are to them 
in the place of speech to mankind. Most irrational animals also will utter, 
in safety and repose, sounds very different from what they do in alarm or 
weariness. The domestic fowl, for instance, has a call peculiar to itself, by 
which it makes known to its mate its sense of peace and enjoyment; and 
the key in which it warns its kind of the approach of danger, when the 
bird of prey is hovering round, is distinguishable by all. The notes of the 
male, when inviting it to its roosting-place, or to lay its egg, as if in the 
voice of command to deposit its burden, are not less distinct and intelligible. 

Vor. III. G 
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These various sounds, then, by which its manifold wants are made known 
to its kind, are to the animal in the place of speech. 

In mechanical contrivance, also, the irrational animal partakes with man. 
In the instance of the spider, which weaves its own dwelling ; in the bee, 
which fabricates its abode with such elaborate symmetry and regularity, 
without the appliance of clay. We are acquainted with birds, also, which 
perforate even timber for their abiding places; and with others which 
build their nests of clay, with doors to them, through which to lodge their 
store. There are moreover other animals which, in contrivance and 
skill, man, with all his boasted pre-eminence, would in vain endeavour to 
imitate: such is the silkworm, which spins its thread from the leaves of 
the mulberry ; such the bee, which compounds its honey from the blossom ; 
and such the shell-fish, which concocts its pearl from the fluid of the ocean. 
Others might be mentioned, but this is sufficient to shew that, in artificial 
contrivance, there are animals not less endowed than man; but in the 
faculty of writing there is no animal that participates with man. 

Writing, then, allowing the precedence to speech, is peculiar to man 
alone. But speech is more universally common to man; because, though 
every writer is a man, every man is not a writer; and every writing is a 
speech, though every speech is not a writing. He, however, that is 
master of both faculties, both peculiar to the wise and prudent, approaches 
nearest to the perfection of manhood. 

Again, speech stands in the place of writing, to which the tongue of man 
supplies the pen ; the lengthened sound or voice is in the place of aright 
line, and to letters and words the ambient air supplies the tablet, the air 
reflecting, though it does not retain impressions: and hence it is that speech 
is so evanescent. 

Writing, on the other hand, may be described as that sort of speech to 
which the pen supplies the place of tongue; a right line that of protracted 
sound or voice, the figures and words of which may be permanently 
retained on any smooth surface, whether of earth or clay ; for clay, we 
know from experience, is capable of retaining impressions when inscribed 
upon it. 

The peculiar excellence of writing, however, consists in this: by means 
of the pen it conveys information from the wise and intelligent to those 
that are absent, and from the past to future generations ; whereas speech is 
of advantage only to those present on the spot, and that by verbal commu- 
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nication through the tongue. Another excellence peculiar to what is com. 
mitted to writing, is its being conveyed in a language in which the charac- 
ters are in the place of sound; and what is spoken by the writer remains 
unchangeable so long as the character stands unobliterated. The writer 
having thus placed himself as much beyond the power of disavowal, as if 
the utterance had occurred in the hearing of any number of witnesses.* 

Writing then, is that sort of speech which is self-enduring after the 
speaker shall have ceased from speaking: furthermore, the words and 
figures that are written are to the eye what the words and figures that are 
spoken are to the ear; but there exists before the eyes of him who cannot 
write a veil to which he that can write is a stranger. Nevertheless, both are 
equally capable of seeing the forms of words and letters, as of other things 
visible to the eye; and this is the case with him who hears a conversation, 
and yet acquires no knowledge of the thing spoken of, neither collects any 
meaning from the sounds which strike the ear, while another both hears the 
conversation and comprehends the meaning. Both these parties are hearers 
in appearance; those who in words or speech do not comprehend the 
meaning, cannot be well considered as having heard either word or speech, 
and must be content to collect the meaning of what is said from others ; 
just as he who in a piece of writing does not comprehend the design of 
what is written, cannot be said to have seen the writing; and just as one 
that in common sees as well as another, and yet in some particular cannot 
be made to see, may be considered as blind, since, in this respect, he fore- 
goes the advantage of vision. In the same manner, he who hears what is 
said equally well with another, and yet will not attend or understand, may 
be considered as deaf, and having foregone the advantage of hearing,t and 
must accordingly submit to the superiority of that other. 

From what I have stated, it must appear that among mankind, with eyes 
to see and ears to hear, there are many nevertheless who are blind, and 
many that are deaf: we have indeed a passage in our sacred code, which 
compares those who possess the power of speech, and sight, and hearing, in 


* This passage is so ambiguously expressed in the original, that it has been difficult to give it 
any sort of literal translation, the reader must judge, ye Oya nd wl Nga 5) s un wu 
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such circumstances, to the dumb, the deaf, and the blind ; a proof that man 
requires both eye, and tongue, and ear, other than what he possesses in 
common with his fellow creatures. 

I shall lastly state, that speech is the sign of reason, and reason is to the 
soul the essential principle, as writing is the manifestation of reason pro- 
duced. Hence it is, that either of two intelligent persons, when so dis- 
posed, can invent a writing which none but himself can read, and a 
language which none but himself shall comprehend. So also a child, when 
the speaking faculty impels, is observed, in his efforts to speak, to give 
names of his own to limbs or members of which he has not learnt the 
names. But a person who has no knowledge of writing makes no attempt 
at writing, though the latter be an attainment to be acquired by human 
application, while speech or reason is the spontaneous gift of the Deity. 

He that is intimate with the arrangements and gradations of mathema- 
tical science, soon finds that each separate science opens to him another eye 
and another ear, and furnishes him with another tongue, with neither of 
which he was before acquainted. When a man disregards the dictates of 
wisdom, and will neither submit to labour nor study in the pursuit of 
knowledge, the eye is closed to him by which he might contemplate the 
figures in geometry, and so is the ear against hearing the arguments and 
decisions of the judicious; and the senses of sight and hearing, which he has 
received from his Creator, are to him thus rendered unavailing. 


DISCOURSE THE THIRD. 


ON THE EXTERNAL SENSES, 


Tue mind of man acquires the faculties of speech and writing, which are 
the sources of knowledge, through the medium of the two senses of sight 
and hearing: hence I have taken occasion to enlarge on the external 
senses in general. The five senses in the body are to the mind as so many 
instruments by which it derives its comprehension of things. Among the 
senses, some are however of greater excellence or importance than others. 
This superiority consists in their greater or lesser tendency to good or evil ; 
in their effect to enable the animal to seek that which is good, and to avoid 
that which is pernicious. 
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But the superior excellence of one sense above another in the irrational 
animal is different from what it isin man. In some cases it may be similar, 
while in others it is the very reverse. In the irrational animal I shall then 
say that the sense of touching is the more perfect, because it pervades the 
whole body; the more useful, because it enables the animal the more readily 
to perceive and avoid the dangers which might otherwise prove its destruc- 
tion, and through the attraction of the sexual intercourse to seek its mate, 
and in the act of procreation to preserve its species from extinction. In 
the sense of taste the usefulness to animals consists in its enabling them to 
select their food. 

But the sense of touching in irrational animals excels that of taste, 
inasmuch as in them the sense of taste is peculiarly feeble. Being little 
capable of discriminating flavours, it is through the mere operation of their 
digestive powers, and the cravings of hunger, that they become inclined to 
their food. That the sense of tasting does not enable them to distinguish 
that which is pleasing from what is disagreeable, is particularly observable 
in fish and granivorous birds, which swallow their food without masti- 
cation. By the sense of touching, on the other hand, they are directly able 
to reject that which is injurious or hurtful, and, as already observed, dis- 
posed to pair and continue their species. 

The sense of hearing is to irrational animals useful, but in a small degree, 
since there are many animals entirely destitute of it: such are serpents, 
fish, ants, mice, locusts, some birds, and many others that might be men- 
tioned. But being unnecessary to their existence, and to the powers of 
propagation, to animals the most important property, it has been thus 
denied them. 

Of the sense of smelling, the advantage to animals consists in its enabling 
them the better to distinguish in their food that which is wholesome from 
what is noxious or injurious—to reject among vegetables that which is poi- 
sonous, and in water that which is salt or otherwise deleterious. By this 
sense it is that the animal distinguishes in vegetables that which is destined 
for its peculiar sustenance. In the sense of smelling, indeed, it is considered 
that irrational animals excel beyond all others; for do we not see that it is 
by the sense of smell that the pointer or spaniel discovers its prey in the flood 
or on the field? that the industrious ant in the earth perceives the grain of 
corn scattered at its door, and is thus enabled to convey it to his nest. 
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Numerous are the benefits which the irrational animal also derives from 
the sense of sight, for by this among animals he distinguishes his natural 
foe, just as by that of smell he discriminates what is noxous among vege- 
tables. It is by the sense of sight, also, that he finds out his friend, and that 
he avoids the fountain, the fire, and the flood, wherever it may be the terror 
of his species. 

To the rational mind, however, the sense of hearing is paramount to all 
the other senses; for the pre-eminence of the reasoning animal, above all 
others, consists in its capacity of acquiring knowledge. The individual 
who does not possess the sense of hearing, can neither arrive at the faculty 
of speech, nor attain to any skill in mathematical science nor in the sacred 
mysteries of theology. Nay, the man that is deaf, and cannot speak, may 
be said to be cut off from the scale of human beings. 

But the sense of smelling is to the rational soul inferior to all the other 
senses ; because from one of the greatest evils of which this is the source, 
we are relieved by any deficiency in that sense; for although we may be 
thus abridged from the enjoyment to be derived from fragrant substances, 
we are, at the same time, in the situation of him who, without the sense of 
smelling, is safe from the annoyance of what is putrid or offensive. 

The sense of hearing is, to irrational animals, or such as are destitute of 
the faculty of speech, the least important of the senses, as that of smelling 
is the most valuable; while in man the sense of smelling is the lowest, and 
that of hearing the most important. The sense of tasting is also most deli- 
cate and acute in the human species ; for do we not observe that, through 
the medium of this latter sense, the appetite of man is attracted to that 
which is most delicious in flavour—that pleasure which, after experiencing 
the cravings of hunger, he is thus qualified to enjoy, in a degree to which 
the irrational or dumb animal must be a stranger. 

But the pre-eminence of the rational over the irrational animal is that 
which he derives from the possession of knowledge, in which the irrational 
can have no participation. Now the mind of the uninformed man, who may 
be considered not far removed from the condition of a brute, must derive 
its knowledge from the intelligent, who may be considered as in the scale 
of angels, through two different channels: one, the sense of hearing, which 
comes under the semblance of speech ; the other, the sense of sight, under 
the semblance of writing, when instruction has been previously conveyed : 
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and thus does he ascend from the scale of the brute creation to that of 
angels. In man, therefore, these two senses bear the pre-eminence over 
the other three. 

Of these, however, the sense of hearing has the preference before that of 
sight ; because, although a man be born without this latter sense, he may 
acquire the faculty of speech and reason through the sense of hearing alone, 
and so attain to a proficiency in many branches of science, supposing that 
he is in perfect possession of that sense, excepting only that he cannot form 
any precise idea of colours or figures; whereas, if a person be born of his 
mother without the sense of hearing, he will never be able to speak, nor 
acquire any sort of science, be his sense of sight ever so perfect, excepting 
that by the aid of signs and example he will be able to acquire some 
mechanical! craft. 

But with respect to the knowledge to which we may attain by the nature 
of the reasoning principle, the peculiar excellence of the human mind con- 
sists in its coming prepared from its creation for the acquirement of science 
in all its branches ; just as the animating principle in nature, fraught with 
the germ of growth and increase, sends forth its productions prepared for 
growth and increase. Thus the perfection of this animating principle in 
nature, in its operation on the stone of the date, is seen in having rendered 
this stone capable of growth, and of producing a noble tree. 

While in the present state of existence, the rational mind or spirit 
acquires all its knowledge by means of the faculties of which we have 
spoken; and these faculties are brought to operate through their own 
intrinsic excellence. The senses of hearing and sight are, however, to the 
rational animals, the noblest of their faculties; but to animals without speech 
or reason, these two senses are attended with none of the benefits which we 
have endeavoured to enumerate, those benefits being destined alone for the 
rational mind, 

He that has ascended to the highest stages of science will have found that 
at every step his sight and hearing are gradually on the increase; for do 
we not perceive this in mathematics, when a man has entered the class of 
arithmetic, and he is asked what is the primary and what the secondary in 
numbers? When he becomes instructed that in numbers some are defective, 
as the number four, the parts of which are a half and a fourth, being three 
less than itself by one when added together; some are redundant, as in the 
number twelve, the parts of which are a half, a third, a fourth, and a sixth, 
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which, when added together, make six more than itself {rather three] ; and 
some are medial, as in six, of which the parts are a half, and a third, and a 
sixth, which added together make six like itself; the consideration 
of these numbers will discover to him what he did not previously perceive. 
So, when he is instructed that every number is composed of the halves of 
its two sides when added together, he will not comprehend the fact until 
further explained. But when they cause him to hear, for example, that 
four is the sum of the half of its two sides,* five and three, added together, 
the half of five being two and a half, and the half of three one and a half, 
which, added together, make four, he not only hears but his sense of hearing 
is materially improved. 

Furthermore, when he comes to the geometrical branch of the sciences, 
and it is stated to him that the product of two sides of a square, when added 
together, will be found equal to the product of the sectional parts of such 
square, he will neither comprehend the statement nor see the effect, until 
they place before him the figure of a square, divided by two right lines into 
four sections, and each section is again divided diametrically into two parts, 
so that a square shall be produced from these four sections, each side of 
which square, being the diameter of each of the sections of those four 
sections, shall be equal to two. ‘Thus shall he be made both to hear the 
statement and perceive the figures ; and thus shall he have acquired, by his 
progress in this science, a sight and hearing of which he was not previously 
in possession. 

Such is the case with relation to the improvement in sight aud hearing 
which a man will acquire as he advances in the different branches of 
science ; and thus he that ascends the higher in the scale of knowledge 
becomes hourly more perfect both in sight and hearing: while he that 
remains stationary continues both blind and dumb, in the condition of the 


* Probably meaning the figures on either side of it. 
+ Ihave been quite puzzled with this passage, and therefore must give it in the original! 
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The proficient in mathematics will be able to state this with the proper precision: it is pro- 
bably designed to indicate that a square is equal to all its sections, however subdivided. 
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brute beasts, and though he possesses in appearance both eyes and ears, 
can neither hear or see what is said or shewn to him by those who 
are more prudent than himself ;—according to what is recorded on sacred 
writ, of the idle and negligent sinner. 

It is however to be observed, that he alone is to be stigmatized with the 
guilt of negligence, who is known to neglect a duty which he possesses the 
means of discharging. But the attainment of knowledge is within the power 
of every man, and he that is behind-hand, or remiss in the attainment, may 
with justice be condemned as negligent in a very culpable degree. The 
path of the prudent man leads him to the knowledge of the works of his 
Creator, and what best contributes to display them—to approve and embrace 
the different branches of science wherever they are attainable, but more 
particularly where they lead to his instruction in the mysteries of theology, 
in its genuine source among the inspired writers, the prophets sent from 
God. 

In short, the wise man will not expose himself to the awful risk of eternal 
misery by a reckless abuse of his allotted time, but exert himself to obtain 
for his eyes and ears both sight and hearing, through the diligent study of 
those sciences which treat of the power and attributes of the Deity, so as 
both to hear and perceive the essential truths indispensable to his welfare 
here and hereafter; to receive instruction in the knowledge of God; and 
in contemplating the wonders of his creation, not to rely upon the eyes and 
ears which he possesses in common with other animals :—and this, as he 
hopes to attain to the perfection of humanity, and to escape from the con- 
dition of the brute. 


DISCOURSE THE FOURTH. 
ON THE INTERNAL SENSES. 


Tuer meanings or ideas received from the faculties of speech and writing 
are conveyed to the mind of man through the medium of the internal senses, 
through which it is enabled to entertain, deliver, or hold possession of such 
ideas. The external senses are, however, necessary to produce sensation, 
and the internal to excite reflection. Sensation is derived from speech 
through the medium of sound, as by words, and syllables, and letters spoken 
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out, as well as from writing, through words and letters written down. 
Intellect, or reflection, is produced when ideas committed to writing are 
enunciated in speech, or exhibited to the eye when words spoken are com- 
mitted to writing. 

The internal senses of the mind are such as the following :—imagination, 
conjecture, reflection, memory, retention, that is retaining in memory. 
We have already observed, that he who is born blind cannot, in imagination, 
make any conjecture as to form or figure, any more than he that is born 
deaf can have any notion as to the nature of sound or echo. It is evident, 
then, that the internal senses of man are directed through the external. 

One of the internal senses is conjecture, or suspicion,* which gives 
motion to reflectiont the primary movement of the understanding.t 
After conjecture follows perception; || but there can be no conjecture 
where there is no perception. Conjecture is, however, more liable to error 
than perception, because man conjectures that many a thing is salutary 
which is pernicious, and many a thing pernicious which is salutary. The 
difference between perception and conjecture is, that perception operates 
only while a man is awake, whereas conjecture is at work whether he is 
asleep or awake. By his perception, also, man feels only what is present, 
while by conjecture he can view both what is present and absent. 

Conjecture, which must here be taken for instinct, is to the irrational 
animal what intellect,§ or reason, is to man, for conjecture is more feeble 
in its operation than reason. ‘The intentional movements § of man proceed 
from reflection, which is an operation of the understanding, while those of 
the irrational animal proceed from conjecture or instinct; and this is a 
movement or affection by which the animal is led to select its food, to seek 
its mate, and to avoid its adversary. 

Conjecture again, or instinct, is a faculty which receives its perception 
through the medium of the air; or it is the faculty which conveys to the 
senses the impressions with which the air is fraught. Imagination** is the 
faculty which distinguishes from matter ++ the forms introduced through the 
senses, and retains them; and this is seated in the anterior part of the brain. 
It is moreover the faculty of the imagination that consigns the forms of 
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things imagined to the memory,* which is one of the internal senses, and 
its seat is in the posterior part of the brain. The faculty of remembrance + 
searches for that form which has been so consigned to the memory ; for 
memory is prior, and then remembrance; because until a thing has been 
retained in the memory there can be no remembrance of it. 

The imagination, or imaginative faculty, consigns to the memory such 
forms or images as the individual, through the delineations of speech and 
writing, distinguishes from matter; and the memory retains such forms in 
possession: but every form or image which penetrates the memory subse- 
quently to, or perhaps independently of the imagination, must be conveyed 
to it in a written shape, and the memory recognizes its identity ; or being 
written parallel, it perceives some difference. 

Now when the faculties of the mind have found a place there where 
there exists no bottom, forms to infinitude may be lodged therein, although 
there be a separate place for separate forms (or ideas). 

The imagination then, when it distinguishes forms from matter, may be 
compared to a man who in the act of writing distinguishes the forms of 
spoken language from the matter, which is air converted to sound—that is 
to say, the air which transmits a sound in speech ; and who discriminates the 
written form from matter consisting of paper and ink, inscribing these forms 
without matter on the faculty of the memory. 

Now that which is thus accumulated in the human memory may not 
unaptly be considered as mental scripture, or record, which, with the pen 
of the imagination, the mind has inscribed on the tablet of the memory: 
for do we not observe, with regard to the memory, that when a man has 
learnt by heart some fact that has been committed to writing, all that 
has been written, in word, or letter, or syllable, must have been ina 
manner engraven thereon. This, then, is nothing but the separate form 
or idea which the imaginative faculty, after having perceived the writing, 
hath so discriminated and engraven on the memory,. 

The faculty of remembrance, reminiscence, or recollection, again, is that 
which reads such intellectual record, because the recollection can at will 
repeat such writing when lodged in the memory; and the fact thus remem- 
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bered will be found exactly such as it was when originally lodged in the 
memory, just as the thing committed to writing appears as at first written, 
without alteration. The mind then, through the medium of the faculty of 
reminiscence, is able to read that intellectual record inscribed on the 
memory by the imagination, without having heard a word or a letter 
brought out or recited aloud. In the same manner as when we have in 
memory a chapter of the Koran, or a passage from the poets, we are able to 
read or bring it to recollection, or, in recollecting, be sensible that it is 
deposited in the memory, without bringing out the words, or giving them 
utterance aloud. 

It seems then manifest, that in the same manner as there exists such a 
faculty as external writing, the mind also possesses internally as well a 
species of writing, and the tablet on which it is inscribed ; just as, externally, 
there belong to it the subject spoken of and its expression, so are there both 
subject and expression internal. The subject and expression of the mind, 
and that which is externally disclosed, are equally matter reduced to form. 
Invisibly, therefore, these forms are separated, or rendered distinct, by the 
most refined of faculties, and these are the internal senses; the sensations 
and perceptions, or inclinations,* to whatever extent, finding therein 
sufficient and unlimited accommodation. Visibly, however, these material 
forms reside in the bodily feelings, and these are the external senses; in 
which we cannot discover two things in one place, but only separately, or 
one by one, the sensations derived through the external senses crowding so 
much one upon the other, that their accommodation is extremely confined ; 
just as we find that two letters cannot be written in the same place without 
the one effacing the other; whereas in mental writing, the numerous 
branches of knowledge, in all its variety, may be contained in one place, 
without either crowding or narrowness of room. 

This discussion is designed to awaken the mind of the prudent man to 
the consideration of a mode of speech and writing widely different from 
that which the rational animal, by a protruded sound, inscribes on the 
impassible air; or that which the same animal, through the medium of a 
right line, delineates upon the palpable earth. Until we come to speak of 
the speech and writing inspired by Onmipotence in revelation, a subject of 
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infinitely higher importance than that of which we have treated, he that is 
wise will ponder upon this. 

On these and other considerations, that vulgar and absurd opinion which 
holds that a celestial angel is employed to register the actions of man in a 
volume, which is presented to him on the day of judgment, must be founded 
in impiety: and that opinion, moreover, which maintains that the angel 
Gabriel delivered the revelations of the Koran by viva véce communications 
to the Prophet, who is thus made to have received them through his corpo- 
real ear, must be equally repugnant to truth and experience ; because sound 
cannot be produced otherwise than by the escape of air from the collision 
of two bodies. But an angel is incorporeal—unquestionably a spirit—and 
a spirit has neither fixedness nor bodily place for either the retention or 
escape of air. 

At the same time we can aver that the speculations of folly on this latter 
subject are repugnant to the express declarations contained in the word of 
God, which distinctly states that the bearer of divine revelation to the Pro- 
phet was a spirit, and a spirit we know to be incorporeal. That which is 
incorporeal cannot give birth to sound ; and therefore neither voice nor 
sound could proceed from an angel, which is a spirit. It moreover informs 
us that the angel Gabriel descended upon the heart of the Prophet, at the 
same time that he made a visible appearance before his eyes; for thus the 
Prophet expresses himself in the following exordium: ‘ This is the revela- 
tion from the Lord of all worlds, descending, through the ministry of the 
faithful spirit, upon the heart of the most retired of admonishers, and 
explained in the language of Arabia.”* 


TWELFTH MYSTERY OF DISCOURSE THE THIRD. 


To know the nature of the Ghar/, and Gharidl :* that is to say, on the 
divisions of time, and the methods of admeasurement. 
The Gharidl is an utensil of metal, seven times fused,} of a circular form 
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case Gé> whether this should signifiy seven-fold, or seven times fused, must be left 
to the oriental scholar. There can be little doubt, though thus imperfectly described, that this 
refers to the ordinary gong on which, in India, under the native governments, the paraghari or 


sentinel strikes the hour. 
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like a skillet or skimming-dish, but thinner, and of different sizes, large 
and small, which they keep suspended for use. 

By the philosophers of Hind, the day and night have been divided each 
into four portions, denominated Pahar,* in the generality of places of not 
more than nine, nor less than six Gharies duration. The Ghari is the six- 
tieth part of the day and night; which sixtieth part is further divided into 
sixty other parts, called Pal,t and the latter again subdivided into sixty 
more, called Bebal.t 

In order, however, to obtain some medium through which to calculate 
the progress of time, they contrived a vessel of brass, or some other metal, 
of the precise weight of one hundred ¢dngahs,|| to which vessel they give 
in Persian the name of Pankdn,{ for thus sings the philosophical poet 
Sennai; ‘“ Wherefore shouldst thou abide in a world which has for its mea- 
sure a paltry Pankdn.” In shape this is like a cup, narrowest at the 
bottom, twelve fingers deep, and as many wide at top, and perforated at 
the bottom so as to admit of the passage of a gold wire or probe, of the 
weight of one mash, and five fingers in length. This cup they place in a 
pan of clear water, where it may be inaccessible to wind, or any thing else 
that can disturb or put it in motion; and thus, when the cup through the 
orifice at bottom has admitted water to the brim, they reckon that a Ghari 
has elapsed.** 

Further, these philosophers have determined, that a man in health makes 
three hundred and sixty respirations in a Ghari of tme. Six such respi- 
rations, therefore, must equal a Pal, or the sixtieth part of a Ghari; and in 
the course of the twenty-four hours, a man in health will have made twenty- 
one thousand six hundred respirations. 
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** This latter article can be no other than the clepsydra, or simple water-clock, anciently 

employed for the measurement of time ; and with these explanations it will be easy to compre- 
hend what is indicated by the strokes alternately slow and rapid, given to his gong by the 
sentinel at an Indian darbér. Thus two or three strokes given slowly indicate the second 
or third pahar ; one to six or nine strokes, given more rapidly, mark the gharies ; and from one 
to sixty strokes, still more rapidly, indicate the number of pals which have expired of the 
ghari. It may be necessary to add that a ghart appears to be exactly twenty-four minutes. 
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THE THIRTEENTH MYSTERY OF DISCOURSE THE THIRD. 


To know what constitutes a Koruh ; or, on the measure of distances: 
taken from the Akbar-ndmah. 

Our august sovereign, who holds the empire of the world, considering 
that the survey and measurement of roads have an essential influence on 
the prosperity of nations, has devoted much and serious attention to the 
subject ; it was therefore not without the fullest deliberation that he finally 
determined to estimate distances from place to place by the measurement of 
a Korih,* each Korih consisting of one hundred cords,t and each cord 
or chain of fifty royal Gaz; also of four hundred poles, or bamboos, each 
of twelve Gaz and a half in length; either of which will give to the Korth 
the length of five thousand Gaz. 

Shir Khan had previously determined the Koruéh at sixty Jarib, each of 
three hundred Stkandari Gaz; which obtained in the government of 
. Delhi. In Malwah, the Koruh comprized ninety cords, or chains, each of 
sixty Gaz; and in Guzerat, distances were estimated by the Gav, or ox, |j 
that is to say, the distance at which the lowing of an ox may be heard at 
the hour of repose, or perhaps in the stillness of night; which those who 
have had experience on the subject have determined to be fifty Jaribs, or 
fifteen thousand Gaz. In Bengal, again, they reckoned by the Dhibiah,§ 
which has been determined to be the distance that a person swift of foot 
can run over in one breathing; or, according to others, such a distance as 
one may dispatch while a leaf, which has been placed green in the turban, 
shall have withered. 

In works of science of former times, treating on the properties of bodies 
and of distances, we are instructed that the circumference of the ter- 
restrial globe is eight thousand farsangs; but according to more recent 
authorities it has been estimated at six thousand eight hundred, both, 
however, calculating the farsang at three korwh. But the former authority 
estimates the korih at three thousand gaz, of thirty-two fingers’** breadth 
each, and the latter at four thousand gaz of twenty-four fingers’ breadth.tt 
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++ The result of both is precisely the same as to the length of the korith, viz., ninety-six 
thousand fingers. 
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The finger’s breadth is estimated by both as equal to six moderate-sized 
barleycorns, placed side by side, with the convex of one to the concavity of 
the other ; and a barleycorn is moreover stated as equal to six hairs from 
the mane of a Tarky horse.* 

By others, again, distances are estimated by the barid,t which is equal 
to three farsangs, each of threet mils, each mil consisting of two thousand 
baia,\| each baia of four gaz, and each gaz of twenty-four asba ; § each asha 
again of six barleycorns,§ and each barleycorn as equal to six hairs of a 
camel’s tail. 

Referring again to the sages of Hind, we are further instructed that eight 
barleycorns, stripped of the shell and placed side by side on the ground, are 
equal to a finger’s breadth ; twenty-four such fingers’ breadth making a 
hand, or palm; ** that four palms make what they call a dand, and some- 
times dehang ; ++ a thousand dands one korih, by them however called a 
kos ;¢t and four korih one jojan.||\| Last of all, we have it stated, that 
one thousand paces of a woman, with a child in her arms and a jar of . 
water on her head, are considered to be equal to one korih or kos.§§ 


* It is obvious to remark, that the first statement, which gives eight thousand farsangs to 
the circumference of the globe, reckoning three fingers’ breadth at eight-tenths of an inch, thirty- 
two fingers’ breadth to the gaz, and four thousand gaz to the korih or kos, would furnish a total 
of twenty-nine thousand and ninety English miles, or an excess of four thousand two hundred 
and fifty beyond the reality. But the second statement, of six thousand eight hundred farsangs 
of three kos, gives a total of twenty-four thousand seven hundred and twenty-six miles and four fur- 
longs, being not more than one hundred and fourteen miles below the reality—that is, estimating 
the circumference of the globe at three hundred and sixty degrees of sixty-nine miles to a 
degree. 

On experiment it will be found that six barleycorns are not more than equal to eight- 
tenths of an inch, and a gaz will then be nineteen inches and two-tenths, about the common 
cubit. We shall therefore be very near the truth in estimating the forth or kos of Akbar at one 
mile one furlong one hundred and fifty yards and one foot, and the ,farsang of three korith at 
three miles, five furlongs, and twenty yards. 
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§§ According to this statement the kos would be equal to one mile four furlongs twenty- 
six yards and two feet; and a jojan to six miles one hundred and six yards and two feet— 
estimating the finger’s breadth at eight barleycorns. 
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I1I.—On Bupp,xa and the Phrabat. By Captain James Low, of the 
Madras Army, Cor. M.R.A.S. 


Read March 20, 1830. 


Tue particulars to be brought forward in this paper relative to the 
travels of the Siamese BuppHa,* and the Phrabdt, or divine Foot, have 
chiefly been derived from Bali and Siamese books. It must be premised, that 
this Bupp HA is the Bali Tuaxaro Sri Sacya Muni Kuopama, or Kuopom, 
who is venerated by all the Indo-Chinese nations, and whose doctrines and 
ordinances materially contribute to form their national character. It is 
impossible, however, to treat these subjects without being led back to times 
long antecedent to those of the Siamese Bupp,Ha ; for his worshippers have 
frequently mixed up with his history traditions respecting the elder Bupp Ha. 
The learned Mr. Wilson, as quoted by Mr. Crawfurd in the interesting 
account of his mission to Siam, describes the original Bupp Ha to have been 
a Tartar or Scythian, who flourished 1000 years B.C. But the age of the 
Siamese Bupp Ha was 542 B.C.; and the Bali writings rate it at ten antara 
calpas of years subsequent to the appearance of the third of that name, or 
Puoxaro KassapHo Puutpo. The same number of ca/pas is supposed to 
have intervened betwixt each BuppHA and his successor. The Siamese one, 
according to the Bali Ratana Kalapa (head Maha Samati Wangsa), was 
Sipp HaTTa Kumara, son of king Supop Hana and his queen Maua Maya. 
Sipp Hatta married Bimsa, alias SusHADDA Kacuatyena, and they had a 
son named Ranura. 

According to one Siamese account, this Bupp,HA visited the following 
countries : 

First. Singhdla Thipaké, or Sihala Dwipa, which is Ceylon ; whither he 
went for the purpose of expelling the Yakshas, or demons, who then ruled 
the island.t 


* Budha denotes a sage ; Buddja, a prophet. (Asiat. Res.) 
+ The writers on Indian chronology assert, that Bupp,1A, the ninth avatar of VisHNnvu, was 
born to confound the demons or idolaters, in the 156th year of the Kali yug ; and that his age 
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When Bupp,na had subdued these Yakshas, he determined to extirpate 
them ; but not by shedding their blood, since that would have been con- 
trary to the principles he professed to act upon. He therefore ordered 
the island Kiri Dwipa to appear ; and instantly it began to float of itself 
towards Ceylon. When it arrived, the Yakshas were collected and put 
upon it, and it was then again set adrift on the face of the ocean.* 

This expulsion of the Yakshas is asserted to have happened when Bupp wa 
was thirty-five years old; consequently 588 B.C., and forty-five years pre- 
vious to his entering Nivdn : at which last period, according to the Bali 
Ratana Kalapa, Asarasatuv reigned in Raja Gaha.t 

The Siamese also assert, that about the time when Buppja entered 
Nivdn, Ceylon began to be peopled ; and that then a prince called Wicuat, 
a son of Raja Sinena Puananu, of the Singha country, went to Ceylon to 
establish the Buddhist religion.t 


includes five thousand years; which last is the exact period allotted by the Siamese for that of 
their Bupp,HA, as specified in the Milinda Raja, a Bali work. Some have supposed that this 
avatar has reference to Noau, and that he visited India. Like BkAuma and Baccnus, he planted 
the vine in the countries through which he travelled; but the parallel betwixt them and the 
latter Bupp,HA cannot be carried so far ; since this last, during his peregrination, inculcated, as a 
main article of his doctrine, a total abstinence from wine. According to Bryant, Dionusgs, 
Baccuvs, and Bupp,nA, all, in respect to worship, have reference to the sun. 


* This description may remind the reader versed in Indian lore, of the White Island of the 
Sanscrit legend, supposed by a celebrated writer to allude to Britain. (a) No account, however, 
is given by the Buddhists, as far as I have yet been able to discover, of the place where this 
island, Kirt Dwépa, rested. Perhaps the fable may have reference to some catastrophe by 
which Ceylon was separated from the continent. 

+ If Bupp,a really visited Ceylon at this period, it could scarcely have been his first visit : for 
he went to Vamian, to defeat the schemes of the Daityas, when he was “seven years above eight 
old ;"(4) and “he obtained a victory over Mara and his hosts on the “sixth month of the ninth 
year of the cycle.”(c) 

+ According to Wilford,(d) Ceylon was depopulated by the wars of Ravan (the TuoTsaKan 
of the Siamese), and remained in that state for 1845 years. Which Ravan was, according to the 
Puranas, the brother of Cavéra, and flourished ann. 1800 B.C. This account seems to corres- 
pond with that supplied by Lieut. Mahony, in his work on Ceylon; who observes, that Vis1RAJA 
and his followers came in a ship from the eastward in the sixth century B.C. Nearly about the 
same period, when according to the text, Bupp,HA entered into Nivan, or Immortality ; and when 


his 
(a) Asiatic Researches. (b) Asiatic Researches. 


(c) Bali Ratana Kalapa. (d) Asiatic Researches. 
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In the Ratana Kalapa it is stated, that in the 236th year after Bupp,HA a 
prince, called Rasa Deva Nanepryatisa, sought for sacred knowledge, of 
Mauna Anicata Tera in Thuparama, in Lanca Dwipa ; and that about the 
period of Mana Sena’s reign a tooth of Bupp,Ha was conveyed to Lanca ; it 
is also stated in the Milinda Raja, that when Bupp ma had just reached that 
state of perfect rest and abstraction implied by Nivdn, his vase, or vessel 
in which he collected his daily subsistence from charitably disposed 
votaries, was conveyed as a holy relic to Lanca. 

Mr. Crawfurd* observes, that the earliest Siamese historians date the 
introduction of the Buddhist religion into Siam about 638 of our era. This 
nearly corresponds with the period at which, from being a Laos colony, 
Siam became a separate nation. Still it is not improbable that this religion 
may have prevailed amongst several of the Indo-Chinese tribes long prior to 
the date above assigned ; since there was an overland route to Camboja 
and China from India at a very remote period. It is further stated, in the 
Asiatic Researches, that the Peshkaras went to Ceylon about the year 77 
of our era, when it was overrun with demons. ‘This period was prior to 
that of PurtyA Krix, a Cambojan prince, whose warlike exploits in Upper 
Siam and Laos are subjects of Siamese romance, and from whom the com- 
mon or civil Siamese era is dated; but whose history, if not the same, is 
evidently modelled. on that of Winara Rasa, who was, according to 
Siamese Bali writings, born in Ayod,ha, and escaped the effects of the perse- 
cuting mandate of Katua Raga of that country.t 

In a Siamese history of Ligor, termed Phra Pathom, but with which 
much Hindu chronology is incorporated, an account is given of the defeat 
and death of Sincua Rasa of Thantabiri by five confederated princes ; of 


his religion was probably first disseminated among the Indo-Chinese nations. This was about 
twelve hundred years anterior to the time when the Siamese branched off from their parent 
stock, the Northern Lao or Laos. 

* Mr. Crawfurd’s Mission to Siam. 

+ The Siamese only recognize one Lanca, or Ceylon; and have no traditions, that have yet 
been ascertained, of the HindG Lanca. The Salmala Dwipa of the Puranas, according to a pre- 
face (therein adverted to) to the Surya Sidhanta, commented on by Sir W. Jones,(a) lies at a 
distance of four hundred and twenty-two yojanas, or 3,800 miles, to the east of Lanca; 
bringing it to the Gulf of Siam, and to that part beyond or east of Malacca. 


(a) Asiatic Researches. 


It, 
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the flight of his son TuantaxumAn, and his daughter Hemacnata to Lanca ; 
their subsequent voyage, for holy purposes, to the peninsula of Malacca, 
and of their return to their own country. 

The second country visited by BuppHa was, according to this account, 
P harandsi or Varandsi, or Benares, the Casi, or Casidia, of Ptolemy. It is 
the first of the Solasa Nagara, or sixteen countries described, or alluded to, 
in the Milinda Raja; and in which shrines were raised over the relics of 
Buppwa. The sixteen heavens are invoked by the Buddhists of Siam. 

His third journey was to Raja Gaha, or Girha ; which the Siamese term 
Racha K hrut,haburi, and place towards Thibet. Its site is too well known to 
require description. In the Milinda Raja, Raja Gaha is the first in order 
of eight countries described as those into which relics were conveyed from 
Manya Raga of Kusinaraké, by messengers sent to solicit them of’ him. 

The fourth journey of Bupp,na was to Sawathipuri, or, according to some, 
to Wesaliydpuri ; which last is the name of the second of eight countries 
alluded to in the A/ilinda Raja, as those into which relics of BuppjHa 
were conveyed. Sawathi is the second, and Wesali the third in order of 
the Solasa Nagara, or sixteen countries described in the same work. 

His fifth journey was back to his father’s kingdom, Kdbinla (or Kdpila,) 
Wathu Sammi, where he paid his respects to him, SupbHopANA, and to his 
mother, Sri Maya, or the Hindu Mauna Devi. 

Sixthly, he again visited Pharandsi, Benares. 

The seventh journey was to Kalachampaka, the Champaka of the Bali, 
situated in the south, and probably Chumpa Nagar; where there is a Jain 
temple containing two sacred feet, as described by Lieut.-Col. Francklin. 

In the eighth place Bupp Ma ascended into Savatingsa, the heaven of Inpra, 
situated on the mountain whose summit touches the constellation of the alli- 
gator: he had, long before this period, assumed the yellow mantle, the 
symbol of the priesthood. His object in visiting Inpra’s heaven was to see 
the shade of his mother, she having died and left Jambu Dwip. Here he 
weighed her against the Dhurma, or Bali Writ, personified ; and finding 
the scales equipoised, he solaced her with the hopes of happy. transmigra- 
tions, when her allotted time in this bright abode should have expired. 
He also gave her several Bali formula to peruse ; amongst which were Phra 
Sangha, Phra Wébhini, Thayamok, Po, Kat,hawat,ho, Yd, and Pa. 

Having remained three months in heaven, he returned, by help of a 
golden ladder, to Jambu Dwip. This happened on the sixteenth day of the 
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eleventh month. He was accompanied by Inpra, who carried on his 
shoulders the holy vase; and by the celestial Brahmas, BrAuma Parte 
Sacu HA, the BrAuma Puronrra and the MAna Brana; and his approach 
was proclaimed by blasts from the holy shell (sanka). A relic of Buppa 
was afterwards enshrined in a Thupani, or spiralbuilding, four ygyanas high, 
and situated in Tithassapuri, in Tavatingsa. 

Sangkdsa* is described as the ninth region to which the steps of Bupp Ha 
were directed. He there staid seven days; during which multitudes of 
people attended him to ask for religious instruction. He performed mira- 
cles, cured the sick, and extended his pity and charity towards all men. 

On leaving Sangkasa, his tenth journey, according to some accounts, was 
to Sakalangkhatang, which must imply Sagalapira, one of the Solasa 
Nagara of the Milinda Raa. 

Bupp wa is then said, for his eleventh journey, to have performed the 
grand tour of the four quarters of the world; or, as the Siamese term them, 
the t,hoa t,hok t,heett,hang si Thawip, the four Dwipas. 

His twelfth visit was to Magad ha ; and seating himself on the stump of a 
tree (perhaps the Bogaha of the Singalese) proclaimed his doctrines. His 
brother-in-law, ANAnpaAt (the Anon of the Siamese) here paid his respects 
to the sage, and presented him with fruit to eat, the hdritdki of the Bali ; 
or, according to the Siamese, the Jak sama; the myrabolanum phyllanthus 
emblica of Roxburgh. 

The thirteenth, to the country of Sri Sakaramani. 

The fourteenth, to Sopharat-buri ; according to the Siamese Bali accounts. 


* The site of this town or place is not described, nor shall it be here attempted to fix it. A 
speculative etymologist might, perhaps, find it in Egypt, where Mr. Wilford has placed the shell 
king Sancuasura .A country called Sanghkaya Pariwana, is described in the Milinda Raja as 
that of a celebrated Arahanta, named in the Bali Ayupala. 

+ Nanna was the prince who afforded one Bupp,HA protection when he fled from Cars, a 
tyrant of the East, about A.M. 2400.(a) The third Bupp,HaA, son of Jana, according to the 
author of the “ Key to Hindu Chronology,” might have been Noau. “ He visited Magadha, 
according to Hindu accounts, in the year 2100 B.C., or two years after the period when king 
PrapyaTA, son of the king of Magadha, was put to death by his prime minister. This latter 
placed his own son on the throne, which dynasty endured till ANpHARA, about 452 B.C., when 
Magadha ceased to be an independent kingdom.” This date was 90 years prior to the death of 
Bupp,wa, and nearly agrees with that of his birth, viz. B.C. 462. 


(a) Asiatic Researches. 
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The fifteenth, to Phaiyasali Sdwat, where the king of the country enter- 
tained him munificently. 

His sixteenth visit was to the Suwdna Bap,hatdni, the Siamese P,hok,han 
thong, or golden mountain. 

The seventeenth to Chakravdn, or the equinoctial line, and Ayodha. 

The eighteenth and last journey of Buppua was to Kusinara (the Kosin- 
narai of the Siamese, and the Hindu Kusumapiri, or Rangamatty), which 
was then governed by Samonia Rasa,* who was contemporary, according to 
Siamese Bali legends, with king Asarasattru of Raja Gaha. Buppma here 
abode some time in a chaitya, or temple, and then entered Nivan. 

The Siamese term the golden mountain, Khan Phra Phuthi Batt, ‘the 
hill with the holy footstep of Bupp ma.” 

In the Bali Ratana Kalapa, extant in Ceylon, it is related that in the 
time of Konagamana, or the second Bupp,Ha, Lanka Dwipa was termed 
Warra Dwipa, its city Waddha, and its king Rasa Samippuo; and that it 
contained a hill called Swwana Kuta. In the Phra Pathom of the Siamese, 
Bupp a is said to have left impressions of his feet at Lanca and Chakravan. 

The Siamese suppose that there was an impression of the divine foot on 
the continent opposite to Junkceylon ; but if by Chakravdn he meant the 
equinoctial line, it will bring the Phrabdt to Malacca. The present golden 
mountain of the Siamese exists but in fancy. Their principal Phrabdé is 
placed on a raised mound, and lies, according to Siamese charts, on the 
west bank of the river which descends from Suwwanap,hon.t 

This impression, supposed by the Siamese to be that of the right foot of 
BuppMa, is covered by a Maradop or Maratapa, which is, like most of the 
edifices consecrated to their religion, of a pyramidal form, and is supported 
by gilded pilasters. The footstep is generally covered with water, which 
the devotee sprinkles over his body to wash away the stains of sin. 


* Perhaps this king was the Samatya Rasa, a contemporary of CuanpRacupta and of 
ALEXANDER THE GREAT, according to the Asiatic Researches. (a) 

+ Sir W. Jones assures us, that in the Puranas mention is made of a whife mountain on which 
king SRAVANA sate meditating on the divine foot of Visunv at the station Trivirama. 

+ In M. de la Loubére’s map, however, it is placed on the left or east bank. It is about ten 
miles distant from the banks of that river. Vide M. de la Loubére’s account of the Phrabat in 
his History of Siam. 


(a) Vol. v. p. 262. 
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The impression of the /eft foot of Bupp,ua, according to the belief of his 
followers in Siam, is extant on the top of the mountain Amala Sri Pada, or 
Adam’s Peak in Ceylon; which, both from its height, and the veneration in 
which its summit has been ever held by the natives, has attracted the atten- 
tion of most travellers. 

Dr. Leyden has noticed both these impressions under nearly similar 
names. * 

There was 2 Phrabdt at Mecca before the time of Islamism; and it no 
doubt gave additional sanctity to the place, even after the worship or vene- 
ration of it became extinct. Similar impressions are stated to have existed 
in former times on the bank of the Dniester, and in the country to the N.W. 
of China; and in modern times have been discovered in North America, as 
well as in various parts of Europe.t 

Without presuming to aim at establishing a system, which at best 
could only prove hypothetical, it may still be remarked, that some sort of 
connection can be traced betwixt a Phrabdt, or divine footstep, and that 
celebrated monument of antiquity called the Mensa Isiaca, or Memphine 
tablet which was found, it is said, on a mummy in Egypt by M. Mont- 
faucon ; and which displayed all the symbols which adorned the mystic bell 
of that country. It was about four feet long and nearly as broad, which is 
about the common dimensions of the Phrabdts, only these are longer in 
proportion. 

As the Phrabét is an object claiming from the Indo-Chinese nations a 
degree of veneration scarcely yielding to that which they pay to Bupp Ma 
himself, we are naturally led to inquire why the emblems it exhibits are not 
all adored individually as well as in the aggregate. It seems to be one of 


* Although I cannot at once agree with the learned Wilford, in supposing that Arahan was 
the Siamese Buppma, since the Siamese distinctly avow the contrary, by enumerating no less 
than eight chief Arahans ; yet the following remark is curious and deserving of attention, viz. 
“ That it was this personage who left impressions of his feet on rocks in very remote countries, 
as monuments of his extensive travels.”(a) And it will have appeared from the Bali account, 
here given, that the Siamese describe Phra Phuttha to have been no despicable traveller, as he 
traversed the four quarters of the world. 

+ Essay on Egypt and the Nile in “ Asiatic Researches.” 

t The genuineness of this table has, however, been called in question by some writers ; 
although not so in “ Maurice’s Indian Antiquities.” 


(a) Essay on Egypt and the Nile in “ Asiatic Researches.” 
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those inconsistencies which mark the character of Buddhist schismatics; and 
it may enable us more readily to reach the real source of their religion, 
from which somany superstitions have ramified to cross our path in eastern 
research, 

The Siamese priests, questioned by me as to the cause of this inconsis- 
tency, were so much perplexed that they could not even frame a plausible 
reply. It is, they said, the impression of the foot of their lord and master, 
and must therefore be worshipped, and they added, that any mortal about 
to arrive at the threshold of Nivdn has his feet emblazoned spontaneously 
with all the types we see on a Phrabat. 

Although the Siamese priests, from their worshipping ostensibly one 
great deified mortal, and his several manifestations only subordinately, may 
be termed a species of Unitarians in Indian theology, yet many classes, and 
perhaps the whole of the laity, venerate, and even worship in some degree 
the whole Hindu Pantheon : nor do the priests apparently censure this con- 
duct ; because they consider themselves next in rank to the D,hammang, or 
the Bali personified ; above which, and next in this triad, is Bupp4a him- 
self; and moreover that the mass of people have greater need than they of 
extraneous assistance from supernatural power.* 

The sun, amongst other objects, is still venerated under the title of Pra 
Athit, and is invoked by the Siamese people on urgent occasions. At the 
same time he is not more reverenced by them than many other sabistical 
divinities and terrestrial powers and spirits. Mr. Colebrooke has noticed, in 
his observations on the Jainas, that the worship of the sun, which distin- 
guishes the orthodox Hindus, does not seem to have been at any time prac- 
tised by the rival sects of Jaina and Buddha. But it appears to me that the 
sun holds a prominent place amongst the deities acknowledged by the 
Siamese; although, like other objects which demand the spontaneous 
homage of the Hindu, they do not give him that rank which there are many 
reasons for supposing he held in their primary system of worship. 

To whatever country or people we may choose to assign the original 
invention of the Phrabdt, it exhibits too many undoubted Hindu symbols to 
admit of our fixing its fabrication upon the worshippers of the latter 
Bupp,HA ; of whose positive dogmas it is rather subversive than otherwise, 


* Mr. Crawfurd, in his mission to Siam before noticed, seems to be of opinion that the Hindu 
gods are only tolerated. 
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by encouraging polytheism. And further, the intent with which it was 
originally framed—namely, to embody in one grand symbol a complete 
system of theology and theogony—should seem to have been gradually 
forgotten, or perverted by succeeding ages to the purposes of a ridiculous 
superstition. 

That it has ever been connected with the Hindu religion, and partly, at 
least, with the primeval one, of which ¢hat is the scion, cannot well be ques- 
tioned; but it is extremely doubtful if the Brahmans of India were the 
inventors of it: even although their descendants, as Lieutenant, afterwards 
Colonel, Wilford * has observed, insist that the Pra Pada was made by the 
foot of Pravana; and although, as we find in the Asiatic Researches, and 
are told by Mr. Maurice, footsteps of the Hindu Visunu are frequent. Thus, 
three were left in the fifth Avatar ; and Axrur Kansas, when he came to 
Vindravan, saw in the courtyard of Nunp,Ha the mark of the divine foot of 
Crisuna, and recognized the Padma, the Chacra, and the Geda. At Chan- 
dragurus, a small hill near the famous Jain statue called Gomuta ZIswara, 
symbols of the nature alluded to are still to be seen. 

Racuu, according to Wilford, erected pillars of conquest in each of the 
Durpas ; which were nine principal and eleven subordinate ones. 

The Siamese, in strict accordance with the Bali text, acknowledge only 

Jive genuine Phrabdts, which I shall now endeavour to describe. 

The five Phrabdts are called, in Bali, Pancha Pra Pat,ha ; in Siamese, Ha 

Phra Bat ; in English, The five impressions of the Divine Foot. 


THE FIVE IMPRESSIONS OF THE DIVINE FOOT. 
FIRST. 
Suwanna Malike Phrabat P hok ha. 


The Siamese allege that this impression is extant on the coast of the 
peninsula of Malacca, opposite to Selan, or Salang, as they term Junk Ceylon. 
And here some notice may be taken of an indication of a totally different 
species of superstition, said to have been discovered on that island; viz. a 
Rédetin, as it is termed by the Siamese, or impression of a dog’s foot, toge- 
ther with an image of that animal, which is reported to have once existed 
upon a rock at the northern point of the island, and which are said to be held 


* Asiatic Researches. + Ibid. vol. iii. 
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in veneration by the Malays along the opposite coast; who, notwithstanding 
their conversion to a purer and more orthodox Mahommedanism than is now 
professed throughout most parts of India, are yet wedded to many obscure 
and unexplained remnants of their ancient superstitions. The modern 
Siamese however do not regard them. 

No opportunity of visiting the spot, when on Junk Ceylon in 1824, 
occurred to me: nor, indeed, is it of much consequence, while we are sure 
that there exists a belief that such figures, or objects, were once venerated 
there. Some credit may be attached to the account, because Dr. Leyden, 
while treating of the Anamite religion,* remarks “ that many local and pecu- 
“ liar superstitions are blended with it, such as the worship of the dog and 
“ the tiger; traces of which are to be found amongst the mountaineers on 
“* the borders of India, as well as in the countries of China Proper.” 

Whence so strange a species of belief originated, it would be difficult to 
determine ; but, on a transient view, we shall perhaps be convinced that its 
dissemination was wide, and its hold on superstitious nations firm. 

Thus we have Sirius, the celestial barker, whose heliacal rising announced 
in Egypt the beginning of the new year, and who is otherwise Anusrs with 
a dog’s head ; supposed by Mr. Maurice (from whom these two remarks are 
taken) to have typified the god Bupa, or to be the horizontal circle 
personified. 

Terrestrial dogs are mentioned in the account of the mysterious rites of 
Ists in Egypt. Maurice imagines that Toru, who went from Phoenicia, 
in the earliest ages of the world, to Egypt, and there erected a great empire, 
was the true AnuBis, who was afterwards raised to a conspicuous station in 
Sirius, the brightest constellation, who was also one of the eight greater 
gods. The Kowwas, or watch-dog of the skies, is worshipped in Abyssinia, 
according to Bruce. Sir W. Jones supposed, that the Gymnosophists of 
Ethiopia professed the doctrines of Bupp,Ha; and, subsequently to these 
authorities, further reasons have been adduced (I think by the late Colonel 
Wilford), in support of the supposition that Bupp,1a was worshipped in 
Africa. There are in that country the mountains of Soma, or the moon: 
and we know that many accounts make Bupp,HA to have sprung from 
Soma; which title is still retained in Sanscrit. Recent travellers have 
favoured the supposition that Ethiopia gave its religion to Egypt; and we 
may believe that it was received into Ethiopia from Chaldea, or some 


* Asiatic Researches, vol. iv. 
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central country of Asia: but whether the Buddhist and canine superstitions 
were co-existent or not, it would be no easy task to show. 

The dog has howled over the guilty in the infernal regions of Indian, 
Grecian, and Roman mythology. In the hells of the Hindus, the Burmans, 
and Siamese, he yells in the ears of the guilty shades, and tears them to 
pieces. Wilford has shown, that the Certara of Hindu mythology, one of 
the dogs of Yama, is indubitably the Cerberus of the Greeks: but Yama 
himself, Buppja observed *, is merely a name, and has no existence but 
in the mind’s eye. 

The dog is a sign of dignity, both in China and Siam. It appears so, at 
least, with respect to the former, from the badge which the portrait of 
Van-Ta-cINn, in “ Barrow’s Travels in China,” wears on his breast. And, 
with respect to the latter, Siamese writings show that the Sunak handm, 
or “Dog general,” is an honourable title in the field. In Japan the dog is, 
according to Kempfer, held in high estimation ; the cause does not appear 
to have been entirely of a religious nature. Kempfer says it was owing to 
one of their kings having been born under the sign of the dog. 


SECOND. 


The second impression of the Divine Foot may be seen, say the Siamese, 
on the Sawanna Capp,hate, or ‘Golden Mountain.” 


THIRD. 
Suwanna Kita. 

This is said to be the celebrated print of the Divine Foot on Adam’s 
Peak, in Ceylon; an account of which may be. seen in Captain Wilford’s 
paper in the Asiatic Researches, vol. 10. In the atana Kalapa it is 
stated, that the Soowanna Kita, or Adam’s Peak, retained this name in 
Konscamana’s time. In the period before him, which was that of 
Kaxoosunp,H4, Adam’s Peak was called Deva Kula; and in Kasstyapa’s 
time, Subbha Kuta, 

Lieutenant-Colonel Francklin notices +, that the impression of Bupp,Ha’s 
foot, on Adam’s Peak, has been acknowledged by his followers for a period 
of thirty centuries; the peak being termed Samanella: the impression is 
called Sri Padam like the Paduka near Bhagalpur. 


* In the Ratana Kalapa, a Bali work. 
+ Researches on the Tenets, &c. of the Jeynes and Budhists, p. 181. 
K 2 
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Very opposite origins have been assigned to this impression. ‘The Singha- 
lese, according to Captain Mahony, affirm that after Buppwa returned for 
the third time to Ceylon, fifteen years subsequent to his first arrival, he visited 
sixteen different places in a minute ; and’placing his foot on the Sammanela 
Sri Pada, from thence ascended to heaven. The number of journies here 
noted agrees nearly with the account before given. But it would appear 
from the manner in which they are thus hurried over, and from information 
furnished to us by various papers in the Asiatic Researches, that the 
Singhalese priests are either more ignorant of the Bali language than the 
Chauku, or priests of Siam, or have got records of a less authentic descrip- 
tion. lI incline to the former supposition, having received much curious 
information from a Singhalese priest, who was versed in Bali lore. 


FOURTH. 


Although the Fourth Prapatha, or Phrabdt, is said to be extant in the country 
called Nak,hapuri (némathaya rattin); which some Siamese, ridiculously 
enough, suppose to mean Wot or Yo-wn, or Cochin China; and others, 
more consistently, assign it to the banks of the Jumna, or Yamana Nathi, 
as they term it. 

Nakhapuri, or Nagapuri, is also the country of the Nagas, or snakes. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Francklin, in his account of the Jainas, alludes to 
the Vasa Padukas, or sacred feet, to be seen in the Jain temple at 
Champanagar. 

The most intelligent amongst their priests consulted by me, directly 
affirmed that the impression is, in their belief, to be seen in the country 
in which the hill Khaw Nang Rung is situated; and on or near which 
there are four celebrated footsteps. But it is requisite to state that the 
Siamese are very ignorant of the geography of Hindostan. The following 
description of Nang Rung was given to me by an intelligent and commu- 
nicative Siamese traveller, who some years ago had gone to that place in 
the suite of the heir-apparent of Che-ung-mai, in Laos, whose ostensible 
object was to search for gold; but in which however he was not suc- 
cessful .* 


* The Siamese, independent of their belief, in common with all Asiatics, in the possibility of 
transmuting various substances into gold, are also attached to the quixotic search for it over 
distant regions. 
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This traveller told me that Nang Rung lies about fifteen days’ march, 
on an elephant, north-west of Che-ung-mai; and that such is the scantiness 
of the population on the route, that pilgrims find it requisite to take pro- 
visions with them for the whole journey. ‘Travellers must likewise be 
well armed against attack or surprise by Burman freebooters. 

The heir-apparent alluded to went to pay a devotional visit to the holy 
Phrabat, which is visited by devotees from the most distant provinces of 
Siam, Laos, and Ava, as is the famous Dagun pagoda at Ranguin. 

Nang Rung, he said, lies in the midst of an extensive and deep forest, 
which spreads over broken ranges of hills. The Phrabdt stands upon a 
raised terrace, like those on which most of their temples are built. The 
pyramidal building, Maratapa, or Maradop, which is built over it, consists 
of hewn stone, and is judged to be sixty wdd, or ninety feet high. 

In order to obtain a more correct idea of the superstructure, my in- 
formant, who was a tolerable draftsman, gave me a drawing of it, a copy 
of which is here appended ;* but the accuracy of which I cannot vouch for. 

This Phrabdt is a compound one, each impression rising above the other ; 
so that any hieroglyphics it may contain are only visible in the uppermost 
one. There are four of these, corresponding to the four descents of the deity. 

Dr. Leyden, without specifying the place, has remarked generally, that 
“ it is in the country of the Laz that all the celebrated founders of the 
religion of Buppua are reported to have left their most remarkable vestiges. 
These traces of the sacred foot are sparingly scattered over Pegu, Ava, 
and Arracan. But it is among the Lad that they are concentrated ; 
whither devotees repair to worship at the sacred steps of Pra Kukuson, Pra 
Kounakon, Pra Putthakatsop, and Pra Samutacadam.” 


FIFTH. 


The fifth impression of the Divine Foot is supposed to have been left on 
the banks of the Nimma thaya Nathica, the Siamese Yamana Nathi, or 
River Jumna. This river, in the Bali, is said to spring from the silver hill 
of Hemawa, or the Himalaya. 

In the first volume of the Asiatic Researches, Mr. Wilmot has recorded 
an inscription copied by him from the remains of a temple, part of which 
runs thus: “ The Divine Foot of Visunu was set up by Amana, the Illus- 
trious, in this place, celebrated by the name of Buddha Gaya.” 


* Plate IL. 
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At Gangautri, on the banks of the Ganges, is a wooden temple, contain- 
ing a footstep of Ganca ona black stone.* Colonel Symes has exhibited 
in his * Embassy to Ava” a drawing of a Phrabdt, which he saw in that 
country near Prome: and adds, that another was to be seen on a large 
rock lying amidst the hills, one day’s journey west of Menibu. The former, 
he observes, was explained to him as a type of the creation. 

It is to be imagined that the Buddhist priests would not omit the favour- 
able opportunities, which the great veneration paid by the people to their 
Phrabdts affords, to increase their number. Copies are kept in the temples, 
and attract nearly equal regard with the supposed originals. There is a very 
distinct one at a Vat, or temple, to the north of Tavoy, on the Tenasserim 
coast, a copy of which was made for me while there. 

Those native painters, who are ambitious of distinction, sometimes 
present to the King of Siam a copy of a Phrabdt. One of these was 
presented to me by a Siamese, being in his opinion one of the strongest 
evidences he could give of a desire to serve me. Being anxious to find out 
whether the drawing was correct, and consistent with Buddhist principles, 
it was afterwards shewn to several priests, who were not aware of the 
source whence it had been obtained: and, as the surest proof of its genuine- 
ness, they regarded it with as much respect as if it had been a real divine 
foot. Not, however, satisfied with this circumstance, I requested them to 
produce any authority in their possession, shewing that the drawing before 
them exhibited an object or objects which their faith enjoined them to hold 
in reverence. They immediately referred to the Bali works, termed by 
them Lai Ldk Phrabat, and Manowatt,ha Sutta; from which have been 
extracted the passages explanatory of the Prd Patha, or Holy Foot. The 
Siamese version of this first chapter or book is termed Camp,hé Lai Lah, 
which, however, differs in a slight degree from the original ; for it describes 
the emblems on a right and left Phrabdt, while the Bali admits only one, 
at least as far as yet appears. 

The list of the symbolical allusions is recited by the priests in their 
temples, and forms an essential portion of their ritual. It consists of fifty 
measured lines, of eight syllables each; and contains the names of one 
hundred and eight objects or things. 

The Siamese, in their version, have added a few more symbols appertain- 
ing to Hinda mythology ; and it concludes with the remark, that one hun- 


* Asiatic Researches, vol. xii. p. 283. 
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dred and eight nations offer up fervent prayers at the holy spots where 
Bupp Ma has left impressions of his feet. 

As no explanation has, to my knowledge, ever been given of a Phrabdat, 
and as the subject is curious in itself, and has reference to the prevailing 
religions in very remote eras, the lover of oriental antiquities will not, 
perhaps, be displeased at an attempt towards a farther elucidation of it. 
It will also enable me to epitomize and expose at once to view many 
appendages to the Budd hist system of religion, which, although with them 
apocryphal and strictly Hindt, yet coming before them wrapped in the 
venerable Bali, claim their peculiar respect and veneration. 

The Phradbdts in Burman pagodas nearly agree with those in Siamese ones ; 
but the order of the symbol rarely corresponds in any two of them. The 
Tavoy Phrabdt is engraved on a large slab of stone, and being of no ant- 
quity is very distinct. The compartments are fewer, and the subjects 
scantier, than in the drawing here produced.* It need not therefore be 
described. 

In the drawing of the figures, which appear on a slab of marble in a 
modern Jain temple at Sirohi (as described and illustrated by Lieut.-Col. 
Francklin), may be recognized several of the emblems impressed on a 
Phrabdt. The following are distinctly to be traced, viz. the Lion, the 
Elephant, the Sun and Moon in their cars, drawn by oxen instead of horses, 
as in a Phrabdét; the Horse, the Vase, GAngs’a, the Serpent, the spiral 
Building, and tiers of Devatas; the Tree, the Six Spheres, the Five Lakes, 
and the Altar. 


Explanation of the Symbols on a Pra Patha, or Impression of the 
Divine Foot. 


No, 1. 


Chakkrdné, which term implies the two Chakkras. In the Siamese 
book Lai Ldk, the worshipper is directed to lift his folded hands before his 
face, and audibly to recite the sacred emblems, beginning thus: ‘ Here is 
the Krong Chak, with its sharp spikes, and gloriously resplendent.” 

It is further described in the Chakkasot. This emblem, it is well known, 
is familiar to the Brahmans as the discus of the gods, used by them in their 
wars, and by such happy mortals as by an unwearied pursuit of virtue have 
attained to that holy state termed in the Bali éthi watto. 


* Plate III. 
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This discus, at the will of its possessor (for the pretended power acquired 
by the performance of austerities is not always employed to the best of 
purposes), whirls through the air to distant regions, striking kings from 
their thrones, and discomfiting enemies; and then returns to the hand from 
which it was launched. 

The Chakkra is one of the instruments with which Mettawént,hu tortures 
the damned in Ndraka, or the Siamese Norok ; on whose heads it twirls 
like a fiery whirlwind, with inconceivable velocity. 

According to some authorities the Hindi Chakkra was a circular mass of 
fire, instinct with life, darting forth flames on every side ;* and thence some 
have inferred that the Hindis were acquainted with a species of fire, or 
agni astri, which they turned to the purposes of war. The Chakkra was 
borne by Visunu, and was termed Sudjdrasan ;t and the Sacti Vishnavi bore 
in his hand a conch, a discus or Chakkra, a club, a bow, and a sword ;t 
and Crisuna, by striking with the Chakkra the mountain in Saverna Bhiimé, 
or the “ Land of Gold,” opened a passage into the Tamomayi Maha 
Bhumi, or *“ Land of Darkness.”§ Sir W. Jones remarked that the Indian 
Pluto bears in his hands the radiated elliptical weapon, the mace for war, 
and the lotus; and that the Avatars of Visunu are sometimes depicted 
accompanied by a flower and the above weapons. According to Mallet, as 
cited by Maurice, the Scandinavian Jove seems to have been armed with 
the Chakkra of Visunu, and also bore in his hands the Pudma and Geda.|| 

From Kempfer’s instructive History of Japan, it appears that the Chakkra 
is also a distinguishing emblem amongst the mountain priests of that 
country: and we can scarcely doubt that it was among the Druids of 
Britain considered as the type of eternity. Their attachment to the circle 
is sufficiently disclosed in the remains of their holy places and groves ; and 
the emblem itself was found on gold coins, discovered in the year 1789 in 
the middle of the ridge of Carnebrehill, in Cornwall. 

As a type of eternity, BraumA is also exhibited to us with the Chakkra in 
one hand, which, perhaps, was originally intended to typify the sun. 


* Wilkins’s Bhagavat. + Maurice’s Indian Antiquities, 
{ Asiatic Researches, vol. viii. § Ibid. 
|| In the Ratana Kalapa the Chakkra, there termed Wajéra Atd,ha, is described as one of 
the missile weapons of India. 


| Maurice. 
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In the Milinda, the Bali work already quoted, this Chakkra is described 
as one of the seven precious things procured from the M/aha Samud,ho, or 
the great ocean, and is typical of universal domination. 

It is stated in the eighth volume of the Asiatic Researches, that VisHnu, 
at the request of the Devatas, cut the body of Suri with his Chakkra into 
fifty-one pieces, which were scattered over the earth; and that each place, 
where a piece was left, became one where the Linga was afterwards 
worshipped. 

We do not find on the Phrabdt any very decided Phallic symbol; but 
there are several which indirectly allude to it: the ship and mast are 
amongst these. Captain Sykes* informs us, “ that the Buddhist temples 
examined by him contain enormous hemispherical emblems, which may be 
compared with the Zing.’ The small conical pyramids of earth which the 
Siamese erect in the fifth month of their year, distinctly refer to the Phallic 
worship. Mr. Colebrooke observes, that the worship of the Linga and 
VisuNu originated at a period when the Buddhist religion was flourishing, 
and thence may be inferred the little respect the Buddhists pay to that deity. 


No. 2. 


Unahit Sangcha. The Siamese call this the Mongkut, or tiara of Bupp Ha, 
or Phrad Phit. It is peaked, or pyramidal ; being, no doubt, emblematical 
of the solar ray. 

We learn from Mr. Maurice that the same shape was retained in the 
Persian tiara, and the Phrygian bonnet of Mirura: and he also asserts, 
that a similar one was worn by the Druids “ of the sect of the elder Bup,n, 
Open, or WopDEN.” 

The Siamese priests go close shaved, and wear no covering on the head. 
The Mongkut is worn by their actors in theatrical exhibitions, when it is 
their province to display in mimicry the action of heroes and demi-gods. 


No. 3. 
Bat keo int handn, or the vase, or jar, used by Siamese priests to hold the 
provisions which they collect in their daily rounds. I believe the Kéo 
int handn is the amethyst. 


* Bombay Literary Transactions, vol. iii. p. 310. 


Vor. III. L 
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A jar is the characteristic mark of MA, the nineteenth Jaina god, or 
deified saint; as cited from native authorities by Mr. Colebrooke, in his 
learned observations on the Jainas. The Sacti followers, according to Mr. 
Patterson,* designate the jar Cumbh, G’hata, (which, inthe Hindu zodiac, is 


the name of the sign Aquarius), by this mark, <—; the Vaishnavas by 
this, eb: and the Saivas by this, ¥X: the female principles, or Sacti, by 


this Wee 


The Siamese Aquarius is Rahu, and his sign is a double triangle. This 
last mark is called 7% liu p,het by the Siamese, and occurs frequently on 
their standards. 

The vase is an emblem of the five elements. The priests of Egypt 
carried the sacred vase in their processions; and it was carried with great 
pomp at the consecration of a Budd hist temple, in which instance it con- 
tained the venom of snakes, to be used as a charm against the malignant 
spirits which were supposed ready to destroy the newly-erected edifice. 
The vase appears on a sculptured slate in the wall of a modern temple at 
Sirohee. (Vide Plate in Lieut.-Colonel Francklin’s account of the Jeynes 
and Buddhists.) The triangle is symbolical of Visanu and Prit,rvi, and 
of the Parca, or Energies, three in one; Tricala, Devi, Eumara (Vesta, 
Minerva, and Morta). They sit in a triangle, on Triczita, in the infernal 
regions, according to Tuesrrsius ;t and the double triangle x represents 
their powers combined. Perhaps this vase represents that which was used 
to contain the goddess Lacsum1 when brought down from heaven by 
powerful spells. 


No. 4. 


Bunnang ; or, according to the Siamese, K,hontho. It represents a water 
jar, which Bupp,Ha is supposed to have had when he was Prd Sid,hatta, 
before attaining to Nivdn. 

Perhaps either this, or the foregoing emblem, refers to the hallowed vase 
from which (according to Maurice) Noau poured out libations of generous 
wine; or to the vase of Hercutes, by some supposed to allude to the 
compass: because Hercutes is imagined to have travelled towards every 


* Asiatic Researches, vol. viii. p. 77. + Ibid. vol. xi. p. 113. 
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point of it. By others it is thought to point out the golden ship. The 
sacred vase was, as before noticed, carried in Egyptian processions. It was 
in form of a pap-boat, and contained the milk of the Dea Multimamma. 


No. 5. 


Talapat nang. ‘The Siamese Tarapat bai tan, or Talapat. This is the fan 
which Siamese priests carry about instead of an umbrella, to protect them 
from the sun, and drive off insects. From the Siamese name implying that 
it is made of the leaf of the Tala palm, or Tanot, has arisen the absurd 
appellation of Talapoins, bestowed on the Buddhist priests of Siam by 
Europeans. 


No. 6. 


Passato. In Siamese Prasat. The ritual or formula before referred to 
reads thus: ‘* Here is the palace in form of a square, with every exquisite 
embellishment, and surmounted by spiral roofs.” 

The Siamese say it ought to have seven stories; perhaps the drawing is 
incorrect in this instance. 

The king of Siam affects the number of seven stories in the construction 
of his palace; but these are not directly above each other; they rather 
recede from each other, arising as they retreat ; and the roof of each projects 
over the one immediately preceding it. Thus writes La Loubére: “ They 
all join to one another, and the whole is from end to end on aline; a lower 
roof seems to come out from a higher roof, and the highest to bear on the 
lowest, like the front bow of one saddle resting upon the hinder bow of 
another.” The entrances to the Ddgun pagoda, at Rangoon, are good 
examples of this. 

The Passato seems to allude to the palace of Inpra. 


No. 7. 
The Taubai lakchai of the Siamese, or the royal standard, is another 
emblem on the Phrabat; and is typical of the seven stages, by some Budd- 
hist sects ascribed to Mount Meru. 


No. 8. 


Tré and Sang. ‘These are trumpets, by which kings of old were wont 
to be announced; and which practice still obtains in India, China, and 
other Asiatic states. Inpra descends occasionally, according to Indian 
lore, attended by millions of Devas blowing trumpets. 

L2 
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No. 9. 


Pi thakang. The Siamese term is Tiung t,hdng, or the golden bed. 
Every thing holy or magnificent is with them, as with the Burmese, 
** golden.” 


No. 10. 


Banlangko. The Siamese T,hen ban lang ; which they say was the stone- 
couch or seat of Bupp,Ha. I apprehend that it is intended to exhibit the 
stone altar which is sacred to Bupp Ma throughout India. It is found in the 
areas of Siamese temples ; and on it are now offered up flowers and fruits, 
instead of the bloody victims with whose gore it was stained in former ages. 
It is a permanent memorial of the beneficent purpose for which Bupp Ma is 
supposed to have vested himself in an earthly shape: and if he had done 
nothing more than overturn the altars of a gloomy and sanguinary priest- 
hood, he would have been, by that act alone, entitled to be embalmed in 
the grateful recollection of an improved posterity. But the altar is a 
symbol of the highest antiquity: and the Ara of the west may have derived 
its origin from some scanty tradition of the great patriarchal sacrifice, so 
miraculously arrested by the Divine arm. 

The symbol of Mercury, according to Maurice, is composed of three 


“7 “//, corresponding in some measure with the 


travelled in India must have observed three stones thus disposed in many 
places, particularly along the highways. The next stage shows four 
supporters to four stone beams. 

Stone altars were frequent in England in former times; and on them 
the Druids performed their abominable sacrifices. 

The rock of the Sun exists in Ireland; and rocks of a peculiar shape 
have been venerated all over the world. 

In the heaven of Inpra, according to the Bali Milinda, there is the stone 
altar, which is placed below the tree called Parikachata. 

The Chinese have also their altars: and, in fact, they must have been 
necessary appendages to the pomp of all oblationary religions. Altars were 
originally placed on high hills, that they might be nearer to the deity. 
Noau built an altar; and after him AsranaM, when called to prove his 
faith by the sacrifice of his son. 
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No. 11. 
Da Chang. The Siamese Thong Chai, or flag. 


No. 12. 
Pato. In Siamese, T'hong Thadat, the paper ensign. 


No. 13. 
Khan han ola. The royal palankeen, or covered litter. 


No. 14. 
In Siamese, That thang, or Chat thong, a sort of salver. 


No. 15. 


Wichani. In Siamese, P hatchani, a large fan, which kings only are privi- 
leged to have near them. 


No. 16. 


Sineru, or Meru.* The Meru Rat and Khai pramen of the Siamese. 
That the Sanscrit scholar may have an opportunity of comparing the Bali 
accounts of this celebrated mountain with those given by the Hindus, I shall 
here endeavour to describe it from them as summarily as the subject will 
admit. 

The Siamese say that Meru rests on three groups of hills, disposed like 
the supporters of an earthen fire-place.t 

The Burmese, agreeably to Sangermano’s account, cited by Dr. Buchanan, 
say that Mienmo or Meru rests on four feet of carbuncle. Wilford informs 
us that the followers of Bupp Ha, in Thibet, place the Garden of Eden at the 
foot of Meru, and toward the south-west, at the source of the Ganges. 
Meru was also the seat of the rulers of the earth. 

The earth, according to the Bali, from which the Siamese notions of it 
are taken, rests on water, the water on air; and beneath is a vacuum. And 


* Meru was the seat of the ruler of the world (Asiatic Researches, Vol. v.); consequently 
Inpra was king of some powerful empire. It is also supposed to have been a mountain near the 
city of Naishada, or Nysa, or Dionessopolis (Ibid.) ; and again, Meru is supposed to have stood 
in latitude 45°, in Tartary. (Vide ibid.) 

+ In the third volume of the Milinda Raja, already quoted, it is stated that the earth is 
suspended like water in the inside of an exhausted receiver, dhamma harka. 
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the Meru of orthodox Hindus, with its three peaks and its seven steps, 
seems to compose the whole world. The supporters of the Meru of the 
Siamese may be the Triciéta of the Hindus. Maurice supposed that the 
seven ranges of hills were the seven purifying spheres, the sidereal ladder, 
and the seven gates of scripture. 

The Hindu Jeru is conical ; that of the Siamese, as well as that of the 
Buddhists in general, is of a shape more or less square, compared by Wilford 
to the Tower of Babel. This was of a square form, and had seven stages 
like Meru, according to the Asiatic Researches.* It is the type of the 
Linga, the Earth, the Yoni, and the Lotos.+ The Buddhists of India make 
Meru to have eight steps; and while the Siamese place Jambu Dwipa, or 
the habitable part of the world, outside of A/eru, the Indian Buddhists 
place it inside. The Siamese consider it as the world we inhabit. 

Jambu signifies India also ; and is stated by the authority, above quoted, 
to be the Sabha of the Puranas, or the place where the principal Dévatas 
are supposed to reside. 

According to the Milinda, the Bali compendium of Buddhist learning, 
the world, in the centre of which is Meru, is in length and breadth, each, 
1,203,450 yojana ; and its circumference is thrice that number. 

There is here an approach to the relative proportion betwixt the diameter 
and circumference. It is evident from the work in question, that the earth 
was considered a round body. But a Buddhist priest of Ceylon, whom I 
tried to convince of this fact, strenuously opposed it; although, otherwise 
learned in his own peculiar system.t 


* Vol. viii. p. 260, + Asiatic Researches, vol. viii. p. 260. 
{ The earth is stated to be, in thickness s iE 240,000 yojana. 
The water under it .. 24) Sa a + 480,000 ditto. 
The air below that .. =f “3 + a 960,000 ditto. 
Sumeru or Meru is, in height he vl 84,000 ditto. 
Ist. YokAunthara, the first hill, is in height ve 42,000 ditto. 

2d. Isinthara, the second ditto, ditto .. ft 21,000 ditto. 

3d. Karawéka nse a ditto .. A 10,500 ditto. 

Ath. The hill Sudhatsana .. ditto .. a 5,250 ditto. 
5th. Ditto Niméthara .. ditto .. Wi 2,625 ditto. 
6th. Ditto Wimantaka .. ditto .. es 1,312 ditto. 
7th. Ditto Atsakéna on ditto 656 ditto. 


The ranges of Meru have been supposed to septal Sicaitéte of latitude; and hence the 
Jainas make the outermost largest. 
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No. 17. 


In the drawing of the Phrabdt will be found the Satt,ha Maha K hangka, 
the seven great rivers, the Siamese Ménam Yai Chet, which lie betwixt the 
seven ranges of hills above described. These rivers correspond in width to 
that of each range nearest to them on the Meru side. Sangermano’s 
account is incorrect, in making the first range 84,000 yojana high. This 
number belongs to the great central mountain. 

Around this fabled mountain, and in the direction of the four cardinal 
points, are the four Dwipas, to be noticed hereafter. Above are the abodes 
of the blessed, crowned by the indefinable mansions of the Loka: around 
the upper part of Meru, the sun, moon, and planets perform their revolu- 
tions. Inpra occupies the summit, with his bright palaces and city, and 
host of Dévatas. Below the foundation of Méru, and underneath the waters, 
is the kingdom of the mighty Naca, or king of snakes, on whose right 
hand sits K nanck Ha Nani, the goddess of waters; and on his left, Baummé 
NaAnr, the goddess of earth: lastly, beneath all, is Naraka, or hell. 

With all these we must proceed in their order. 


No. 18. 


First, Cha Kama Wachara. The first six mansions, including the habitations 
of mortals. Leaving the latter for the present, we proceed to the description 
of the twenty-two superior mansions, with their inhabitants. 

First, Chatu Maha Rachéka. To each of the descriptions in the Bali of 
these heavens is added the following sentence, intended to be used as a sort 
of chorus: “ T\hewa satt,ha manutsa wesong. T hewanang satt,ang suttana.” 

In this heaven the spirits or dewatas live or remain 500 years. They 
visit their consorts 9,000,000 times, obeying the same laws of generation as 
mankind.* 

The Siamese, as well as the Burmese,t+ suppose that the sun, moon, and 
stars revolve round Meru in circles, the planes of which are parallel to the 
earth, or form angles with it. The stars, they imagine, to be constant in 
their motions, while the sun and moon have a declination; that the sun 
goes from north to south, and in the contrary direction back, from south to 


* But (as Dr. Buchanan has observed, citing Sangermano’s translation respecting the Burman 
Zadumaharit), with this exception, that in coitu non semen, sed solum era vel ventum emittunt. 
+ Vide Sangermano’s account given by Dr. Buchanan. Asiatic Researches, vol. vi. 
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north, always touching the twelve constellations, returning in one year to 
the place whence he set out. The moon, the Burmese say, performs her 
revolution in one month. 

The Siamese assign the following proportions to the sun, moon, and 
planets, viz. the sun, fifty yojana in diameter; the moon, forty-nine; Mars, 
fifteen; Mercury, thirteen; Jupiter, thirty-seven; Venus, nineteen; and 
Saturn, thirteen. 

Secondly, The heaven of Inpra, Tawatingsa; where the Devatas live to 
the age of 1,000 years, and they perform conjugal rites 346,000,000 of 
times. They follow mankind in their mode of generation. 

The following account of Inpra’s heaven has been extracted from the 
Milinda : 

« From the habitations of men to this heaven is 680,000 yojanas. 

“ His city, gloriously bright, is inclosed by a wall 10,000 yojanas in 
circuit. It has 1,000 gates. Within is his palace, magnificently studded 
with seven kinds of precious stones. ‘The height of this palace is 1,000 
yganas. ‘There is a splendid hall or building within the walls, where the 
happy inhabitants chaunt melodious hymns. It is 300 yojanas on every side. 

“ The mighty wide-spreading Parékachata, or ‘tree of Indra,’ is situated 
in the northern quarter of these regions. Its stem is fifteen yojanas in cir- 
cumference; its height, from the root to the branch, fifty yojanas. The 
length of the branches 100. The height from the lowest to the highest 
branch 100 yojanas ; the circuit of the branches and foliage 3,000 yojanas. 

« The seat of Inpra is placed below this umbrageous tree It is sixty 
yojanas in length; in breadth fifty, and in thickness fifteen. He has also at 
his command a flaming car, which is 150 yqjanas in length, ‘The body, or 
seat, is one yojana high, and the canopy over that three yajanas. The 
streamer, at the extremity of the pole, is 250 yojanas long.” 

The animals which draw this chariot are not specified, as far as I have 
been able to learn; but Sangermano’s account makes it to be dragged by 
2,000 horses. 

The elephant of Inpra, Erawauno, is in height 150 yojanas; but the 
Burmese and Siamese differ somewhat in their account of this elephant. 

Inpra, like all the other deities, had a human origin. In the same Bali 
work his titles are thus enumerated : 

Ist. Mag,hawa, which appertained to him while yet a holy personage on 
the earth, 
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2d. Birient,hat,jho, when he was in the full exercise of the virtues of 
charity and benevolence. 
3d. Sak,ko, which relates to his tender and benign disposition. 
4th. P,halawo, when he built houses for the poor, and was otherwise 
munificent. 
5th. Sahatsa netto, when he had acquired a perfect knowledge of 1,000 
Bali works. In the original this properly signifies the sacred language. 
6th. Stichampaté, when he was married to Sucuépa NArf. 
7th. Thewdna mint,ho, when, having finished his active and virtuous period 
on earth, he ascended to Tawatingsanang, and became the ruler of all the 
Devatas of that bright abode. 
In the Ratana Kalapa his age is given at one Kalpa andahalf. He wears 
a Nila Mant, or jewel, in his crown: and is armed with the Waira Ajudha, 
or “ Diamond Chakkra.” In his domain is a temple called Upachara, the 
dimensions of which are as follow, viz. 
1. The Chaitya eee .» - 8 cubits high. 
2. Maha Bodit ... -o eee 6 ditto. 


3. Patimar dhatu tee Shen 12yacditto: 

4. Sema Sang hang ee eee 4 ditto. 

5. Uposat,ha wee os dee tl lverditto: 

6. Chaitya Buddha djhatu, or sr ie ae 
repository eee see 


It does not appear that he was translated alive to heaven; but from 
another part of the J/ilinda I extract the following notice of four persons 
who were translated to heaven, without tasting death : 

Ist. Tuttila K hant,appo. 

2d. Sathénna Raja. 

3d. Nemi Raja, who is one of the princes in the genealogy of the ten 
minor incarnations of the fourth BuppHa. 

4th. Mant,hatu Raa. 

We find, in the Asiatic Researches, that the Hindus affirm that seven 
persons were thus ¢ranslated to heaven. Corne.ius, a Lipede, places 
Enocu in the Sérga Bjhumal, along with nine other persons who were 
translated alive. The Luspaca of the Brahmans was transferred to the 
starry sphere, and became regent of Sirius; and Druva was also taken up 
to the skies, where he shines in the polar star. 

Vor. III. M 
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Inpra or Entra, as the Siamese write the word, had four consorts while 
on earth : 

1st. Sucuépa, whose delight consisted in encouraging horticulture. 

2d. Sanant,HA, who was famed for the wells and reservoirs dug by her 
orders. ; 

3d, Surj#1amMa, whose pleasure consisted in building caravansaries and 
other houses for the reception of pilgrims and travellers. 

4th. Sucwapa, whose piety and virtue gained her immortal honour. 

In the Ratana Kalapa, a Ceylonese Bali work, the following are given as 
the names of Inpra’s consorts, a goodly haram; but a translation of which 
names would, probably, throw light upon the origin, or true meaning of the 
legend. 


1. Jorimaka. 14. Purisorawi. 27. SUDHAMA. 

2, SITaAKAWi. 15. SUNDARE. 28. Supyasa. 

3. SERASA. 16. Supasf. 29. SoMEYAWATI. 

4, Wisocamo. 17. Wima.a. 30. UPPALAWANA. 

5. Srtasi. 18. TusacaTa. 31. GaDACHITRA. 

6. Baummani. 19. Joria Kama. 32. Karina. 

7. SURAJA. 20. Panyawarti. 33. UraBati. 

8. GAUDHAVI. 21. CHANDINA. 34. SuMALi. 

9. KinNARAPAKHINDI. 22. Anosa. 35. Rasati; together 
10. Tumaxui, 23. SumMaNa. with 250,000,000 
11. KanaKkawatTi. 24, SUNANDA. wives of lesser 
12. Sasf. 25. SusATA. note. 

13. Tisa. 26. Sucuita. 


Thirdly, Yama,* in which the inhabitants live 2,000 years. These do 
not perform conjugal rites, but simply embrace their wives 144,000,000 
times. 

Fourthly, Tusita. Its inhabitants live 4,000 years. They too do not 
perform conjugal rites ; but only take their wives by the hand 576,000,000 
times. 


* Yama is also a name of the chief ruler in Naraka, or hell; but Bupp,HA, according to the 
Ratana Kalapa, said that * there is no such personage, but that the wicked see him only in their 
minds.” 
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Fifthly, Némanaraté. Its inhabitants live 8,000 years. The husband 
converses only with his wife 2,304,000,000 times, by which means the race 
is perpetuated. ‘ 

Sixthly, Parané Métta Sawaté. The inhabitants here live 16,000 years. 
They approach their wives 920,000,000 times, and the interchange of glances 
is sufficient for the perpetuation of the species.* 


Sorasa Mana PrAma, or the remaining Sixteen Heavens. 


Seventh, Paranamétta wasa wat,teeno. 

Eighth, B,hrdma pari sach,ha. 

Ninth, B,hkrama Parohita. 

Tenth, Maha B hrama. 

Eleventh, Parétab ha. 

Twelfth, Appamanab,ha. 

Thirteenth, Adbhdsdra. 

Fourteenth, Partita Sub,ha. 

Fifteenth, Appamana Sub,ha, 

Sixteenth, Sub,ha Kinhaka. 

Seventeenth, Wehap,hala. 

Eighteenth, Awiha. 

Nineteenth, Attapa. 

Twentieth, Sut,hasa. 

Twenty-first, Suthassé. 

Twenty-second, Akantthaka. 

In this twenty-second and superior heaven is the Tra? Lék of the Siamese, 
and the Saha Lacds of the Hindus. The elliptical figure, here representing 
these regions, may remind us of the imagined spherical shape of Jupiter 
(from which issued a serpent), in the western mythology, and of the Divine 
Nature, which is without beginning or end: or it may recall to mind the 
Egyptian Cnuphis, whose temple was of an oval shape like that of Jaccrr- 
naTH. Or it may have reference to the famous mundane egg, or to the 
anciently-worshipped, or venerated serpent’s egg,t the ovum anguinum. 


* All these gradations seem only intended to shadow out the abstraction from earthly affec- 
tions and passions, supposed to accompany the gradual rise of the beings alluded to on the 
ladder to perfect virtue. 

+ Vide Maurice for these remarks. 


M2 
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Next follows an account of the modes in which the world is destroyed 
after stated periods or Kalpas. ; 

Ist. The destruction happens by means of fire. The five first man- 
sions, i. e. from B,humanang up to Némandraté, inclusive, are consumed, 
with all therein. 

2d. The next eight mansions, superior to these, are destroyed by a deluge 
of water. 

3d. Furious winds arise and sweep away the nine remaining mansions.* 


No. 19. 


Chatur T,hipa. The four great Dwtpas, or divisions of the world, here 
figured by the heads supposed respectively to resemble those of the 
inhabitants of the Dwépas' These are surrounded by the J/aha Samud,ho, 
or great sea. " 

Ist. Champ,hu Thipa. The Hindu Jambu Dwipa. Its diameter is 10,000 
yojanas. It is of a shape resembling the body of a carriage ; and its inha- 
bitants retain, in the conformation of their countenances and heads, the 
same shape. The diameter here is the length of the Dwipa ; its breadth is 
7,000 yojanas. 

The surface of this region was once overwhelmed with water to the 
depth of 4,000 yojanas. Here we have an acknowledgment of a partial 
inundation on this earth, and in the region of India; and which might have 
been owing to some of the great lakes, which we have every reason to 
believe abounded betwixt India, Tibet, and Tartary, having burst their 
barriers and deluged the plains. The Siamese are ignorant of Noan’s 
deluge. 

When mankind fell not below four cubits in stature, they lived in 
Champ hu T\hipé, and their lives extended to 100 years. They subsisted by 
the sweat of their brows. 

In the midst of this region, the Mi/inda informs us, stands a Pipala tree, 
the dimensions of which are as follow: The girth of the trunk is 15 
yojanas ; the height to the first branch, 50; the length of the branches, 100; 


* In Dr. Buchanan’s account of the Burman religion, we find that Sangermano describes the 
world as being, out of sixty-four times, destroyed fifty-six times by fire, seven times by water, 
and once by wind; and Lieut.-Colonel Francklin states, that the Indian Buddhists are taught 
that there are four superior heavens, which are not destroyed at all, at the end of a Kalpa, or 
given period of time. 
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from the lowest to the highest branch, 100; and the circuit of the branches 
and foliage, 3,000 yojanas. 

2. Ammarak,koyané. This Dwtpa is of a circular shape, being 9,000 
ygjanas in diameter. Its inhabitants have faces resembling the full moon. 

When this became the habitation of mankind, their stature reached to the 
great medium of twenty-four cubits, while their lives extended to 600 years. 
These happy mortals were not forced to till a grudging soil for food, or 
interest themselves in other occupations ; whatever they desired was that 
instant presented by invisible agency to their hands. 

It contained a tree of similar proportions with that in Champ,hu T.hipé. 

3. Utarakad'ro. This northern island is a square of 8,000 yojanas every 
way; and the features of its inhabitants partake of the same shape. 

It contains a tree termed Kappa Pjrék (the That Kappaphrek), of 
similar dimensions to that before described. On it grows, or is hung up, 
all that is capable of satiating the most voluptuous appetite, or serving 
every conveniency of man.* 

When mankind came to live in this Dwtpa, their stature exceeded not 
twenty cubits, nor their lives 500 years; and they lived on what was 
produced by the tree alluded to. 

4. Bupphawithe. This quarter is 7,000 yojanas broad, and is in form 
of a crescent, or like the moon when seven days old. The inhabitants have 
erescent-like faces. In the centre of this quarter is another tree, like those 
already described. Formerly the inhabitants here lived 400 years, and 
their stature fell to sixteen cubits. They subsisted on the Akds, or ether. 

Lanca Dwip is not here alluded to. In the Bali J/ilinda Raa, it is 
stated that in Kakusunp,Has’ time (the first of the five Bupp,uas), Lanca 
Dwip was called Uja Dwip. In Konacamana’s (the second Bupp,wA’s) 
time, it was termed Wadra Dwip. In the third Buppj1a, Kassryapa’s time, 
this country was called Wisalapurt. 

5. The Eko Rukk,ho. This tree is placed in the centre of the world. It is, 
perhaps, the Kalbirj of India. It is replete with exquisite fragrance to 
ravish the senses; and when stirred by the Zephyr’s breath, such har- 


* It may be here remarked, that Ireland had its Culpa Vricsha, or tree of knowledge and 
plenty. (a) It is the Padeza Bayn of the Burmans, mentioned by Dr. Buchanan. 


(a) Asiatic Researches, vol. i. p. 56. 
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monious sounds are produced, that the gods themselves stoop to snapaie 
forgetting even the delights of Sawdn (heaven). 

The girth of the trunk is fifteen yojanas ; and the height to the first 
branch is fifty yojanas. It has four branches, directed to the four cardinal 
points, each being fifty yojanas long. 

When the fruit depending from the northern branch ripens, it falls into 
the Northern Ocean, and becomes food for fishes. 

When the fruit of the southern branch ripens, and falls to the ground in 
the regions of Hemap,hanta (Himalaya), it is turned into silver. 

The hill Hemap,hanta is, in height, 500 yojanas ; in breadth, 1,000; and 
in length the same. 

When the fruit of the western branch drops off, it becomes gold. 

The fruit of the eastern branch is, on falling, changed into diamonds and 
other gems. 

«“ The mighty Meru rests on a foundation 84,000 yojanas below the 
surface of the waters of the great ocean. These waters rest on air.” 

From Meru, which seems to represent the pole of the earth, to the great 
Dwipas, in the four quarters of the world, the distance is respectively 
10,000 ygyanas; and from these respectively to the lesser surrounding 
Dwipas, 2,000 yojanas. 

The earth, in another part of the Milinda, is thus noticed; and the 
notice does not much differ from Sangermano’s account of the Burman 
Cosmographia : 

« Its diameter Shea ae oo 900,000 yojanas. 
« Its thickness Sak a ath 240,000 ditto. 
«One half of this is Sila, or rock, and 

the rest pat,hawi, or earth and water. 
“ The water, in depth, is .,. one 480,000 ditto. 
‘©The air ... ditto a8 fits 960,000 ditto. 
«* Beneath, all is a vacuum.” 

The Burmans say the earth is 1,203,400 yojanas in diameter; and its 
circumference, which is bounded by high mountains, thrice its diameter. 


No. 20. 


Maha Samut,ho. The great sea already described. Prd Samur is the 
Siamese god of the ocean. Borun is his Hindu title. 
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No. 21. 


T hawawi Sahatsa Paritwird. These represent the 2,000 lesser Dwipas, 


or islands surrounding the four great Dwipas, and are in the proportion 
of 500 to each of the latter. 


No. 22. 


Yukhalang. The Siamese Pld Tap,he-un thang thang K,ho, or the 
huge golden fishes which lurk in the ocean betwixt Meru and the Dwipas, 
causing whirlpools to boil. Perhaps these allude to the Sanscrit Sisumdra. 

Below Meru is the country of the Assurs, who, according to the 
Burmans, were cast out of Paradise, or Tawatingsa, by Gopama. This 
the Siamese do not assert: they are, however, spirits who rebelled against 
the gods, and were cast down from heaven. Their country is divided into 
four quarters, each under the sway of its own prince or king. 

The diameter of the whole is 10,000 yojanas. 

The king of the eastern quarter is called Wrepacuutu Assura. 
Pxa.uxa Assura reigns in the west; Raunu Assuruntna in the north; 
and Amp,Hara Assura in the south. 

In this country of the Assurs there is also a mighty tree. 

The virtuous, according to their degrees of merit, will take precedence in 
the heavens of the Phramma. 

The age of the P,hramma Paré Sachja is one-third of an Asangh,haiya 
Kalpa. 

The Maha P hramma live a complete Kalpa. 

The P,hramma Parohata live half of a perfect Kalpa. 

There are three Tatiyaj hana: 

Ist. Parétabha, who live two Kalpas in this heaven. 

2d. Appamanab,ha, who exist for four Ka/lpas in this state. 

3d. Abhassara, who live eight Kalpas in this state. 


TATEYAS HANA. 
The Parétas-achha. The Brahmans here live sixteen Kalpas. 
The Appamanasub,ha. The Brahmans live in this stage thirty-two Kalpas. 


The Sub,ha Kénhaka, where they exist for the immense period of sixty- 
four Kalpas. 
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There are Chattu (or six) Thachana. 

The Brahmans of Wehapp,hala live 500 Maha (or great) Kalpas. 

Those of Awicha eee srtey da QQ: iecetateethia. 

Those termed Aflapa ... decee 2 OOO ce. 3 ee Clttis 

They of Sathatsa  . see. 4,000 sae no flim 

Of Sathatsi ... noc of «8,000 2.) ditto: 

Of Akanéta ... cnt -.. 16,000 ditto. 

Here, as in almost every other case, we find tt same dull attention to 
preserve a certain gradation in the numbers. 


InFreRNAL Recions. 


It only remains to describe the infernal regions of Siamese mythology, 
as derived by them from the Bali; and hence we may judge of the checks 
which the religion of Siam would give to the passions of the multitude, if 
perfectly operative: it certainly works greatly on their fears. For this 
purpose I have extracted the following descriptions from the Milinda : 
ist, Of the Maha Naraka-atha, or eight great hells, and the punishments of 
the wicked in them. 

Murderers go into the hell Sanchiwa. Five hundred years of mankind 
are equal to a day and night in the mansion or heaven Chattu Maha 
Rachéka, which lies in the latitude of the constellation of the Alligator ; 
and five hundred years of this heaven are equivalent to a day and night of 
this hell. When the suffering spirits have endured the torments of this 
immense period, they return to the earth, and animate the bodies of vile 
reptiles, or ferocious animals. 

Thieves are precipitated into the hell Kalasutte. One thousand years of 
man are equal to one day and night in Tawatingsa Sdwan (the heaven of 
Inpra); and one thousand years in this last form a day and night in the 
hell Kalasutte. When the guilty have been punished for this period, they 
return to the earth, and animate the bodies of miserable wretches and 
loathsome animals, 

Adulterers pass into the hell called Sanghatta, where they remain for 
two thousand ages. Two thousand earthly years are equal to a day and 
night in the heaven Yama ; and two thousand years in Yama are equivalent 
to a day and night in Sang hatta Naraka. 

Adulterers again ascend to the earth, and animate the bodies of women, 
to all appearance, but deprived in reality of the sexual distinction. 
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Liars fall into the hell called Rorziwa Naraka, and there are tormented for 
four thousand yogas. Four thousand years of man form a day and night 
in Dutsida Savan ; and four thousand years in this last are equivalent to 
a day and night of Rordwa Naraka. 

The guilty soul, when it again visits the earth, becomes a devil, or animal 
of hideous aspect. 

Drunkards and sots are precipitated into the Maha Rorizwa, or the 
great hell. 

Eight thousand earthly years equal one day and night in the heaven 
Nimanaratié ; while eight thousand of its years are the measure of a day 
and night in Maha Rortwa. 

K,jhama. Here the guilty remain for sixteen hundred of its years. 

Maha (or great) K,hama, where the wicked dwell one half of a Kalpa. 

Maha Awéché, where the guilty dwell for the period of one Kalpa. 

The punishments in all of these hells are proportioned to the crimes of 
the sinners. There is the Loha Kiimb,hé, or the iron cauldron hell, in which 
the sinner is boiled. The Samp,halé, where there are high trees, on which 
grow long spikes, and upon which sinners are transfixed ; while huge birds 
gnaw their flesh and tear them with their talons. The Asétot,iaka and 
Asinak ha, where are great lakes and reservoirs of freezing water, and fields 
of inextinguishable fire; and where the guilty are punished by being 
suddenly transported from one of these to the other. 

Tamp ho t,jhaka, where there are iron pots with liquid fire; and Pitsaka 
Baphata, where immense grinding stones and hills roll over and crush the 
wicked. 

Asiad a Naga, the hell of snakes; Sunak,ha, that of dogs. 

Yantapatsana, where the damned soul is hurled down from awful heights, 
and dashed on rocks. 

Kusa, where there is fire, from which no flame proceeds. ; 

Ayotuva. Balls and bars of red-hot iron are here prepared for the guilty 
to grasp in their hands, and bear on their shoulders. 

Each of the eight great hells is surrounded by sixteen lesser ones; and 
each of these again by forty still smaller ones: making fifty-seven in all for 
one group. Each group is inclosed by a massive iron wall, nine yojanas 
thick. In this are four gates, one at each face of the square. The whole 
of the hells, composing one Maha Naraka, amount to four hundred and 


fifty-six. The rulers in hell are in number sixty-four, and they sit in judg- 
Vor. III. N 
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ment at the gates ; that is, thirty-two remain on the judgment-seats for six 
infernal months, when they are relieved by thirty-two others. 

From the corners of the iron square extend four lines of hells, joining 
with the great one. ‘They are, 

Ist. Wetardné Naraka. In this hell are famous Lofos flowers, which swim 
on the surface of the cold lakes. They are furnished either with sharp 
spikes to catch the falling sinner, or with downy cups to receive the souls 
of those who, although sinners, have yet committed’ more good than bad 
actions, and are entitled to pardon. 

2d. Asépata Wanaraka. 

3d. Kokkula. 

4th. Utha Naraka. 

In certain spaces betwixt these hells lie iron mountains, dazzling and 
resplendent, but not hot: they are termed Katiéka banpjhot. Above the 
infernal regions is the abode of evil spirits, who often ascend amidst the 
mountains of Hémawa.* ‘This passage points out the site of Meru. 

In the A/dlinda is given a list of six persons who, on account of their 
great impiety, were precipitated through the yawning earth into hell : 

Ist. CuincnaA Mana Wika; who is described by the Siamese as a 
princess. 

2d. Sarra Pwutp HA; who was, the Siamese say, king PHmMasan. 

3d. THewap Hatta, or Devapatrua, brother-in-law of Prd Sip Matta, 
king of Kapilawatt,hu, who afterwards became SomonoxK HopoM. 

4th. Nanr,Hama Napa. The Siamese NontT,HA-MANOP. 

5th. NanrHA YakKKHA. The Siamese NantHa YAK. 

6th. UraKkamMaya Cuara. 

This account is followed by that of six other just persons, viz. Mara- 
KARO, ExasaTako, Maréxa, Mata K HopALa-MANAPPHA, SUPEYA-UPALIKA, 
Bunaka THAso. Then follows the J/arananimitta, describing what happens 


* This might lead us to suppose that there were two hells, or Maha Naraka, below each 
Dwipa. Sangermano’s description of the Burman religion, quoted by Dr. Buchanan, very closely 
agrees with this: and I think they have derived their knowledge from the same source originally, 
but somewhat more corrupted in its passage to them than towards the Siamese. He has also, no 
doubt, made his extracts from Burman versions of the sacred text, or his proper names would 
have retained an orthography more consistent with the Sanscrit. I have not room here to quote 
any of his translations on this subject. The Burmans and Siamese agree in thinking that « Sin 
by its own weight sinks the offender to hell.” 
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at the last stage of existence. Visions then rise up before the soul, and 
former good and bad actions pass in review before it. Dying expressions 
are then uttered, from which the future abode of the soul can be known : 
such as whether it is to inhabit an earthly frame, the body of an animal, or 
to walk a demon or unclean spirit; or, on the other hand, to soar as a 
Devata into the fields of bliss. 

The next head in the J/tlinda is, that on the Pretta, or spirits. 

A band of these dwell on the outskirts of the country of Racha K haha (Raja 
Sahu) ; and another live in the wide ocean. One half of each of their bodies is 
under water, their feet touching the bottom; while the other half is erect 
above the waves, like the god of the Goths, when fishing up the serpent. 

The third kind abide in a submarine palace, called Wimané Kapret. 

The fourth sort inhabit an island. 

The fifth description are Devatas, or happy spirits, while the moon is on 
the increase ; and evil spirits, when she is on the wane. 

The sixth sort are devils during the increase, and Devatas during the 
wane. 

The seventh sort are happy during the day, and miserable during the 
night. 

Arupa. These reside in the uppermost heavens. They are immaterial, 
or rather they are oval masses of the most dazzling light.* The first of 
these are the Akdsa nancha Yatana, who enjoy supreme bliss for the space 
of 20,000 Jfaha Kalpas. The second, or Winya Nancha Yatana, live 40,000 
Maha Kalpas. ) 

The third, Alini Chanya Yatana, live 80,000 Maha Kalpas ; and the 
fourth, Netva Sanya Nasanya Yatana, live 84,000. 

The Siamese, like the Burmans, have thus three kinds of beings: the 
material and generating ; the material, who do not procreate by the usual 
laws; and the immaterial, who do not generate at all. 

In the Milinda it is related that, in certain instances, races of men and 
animals were perpetuated without the sexual intercourse. Thus, there are 
the Paté Sont,ha, viz. T,haya Sangsatta, descriptive of a female who bore 
children by her husband’s only touching her hands and flowing hair. 


* Colonel Wilford describes the Merupa, or Meropes of Homer, to be lords of the mountain 
Meru, called Ila ; hence Inevam, Ix1um. The Meropes are immortals, and fight, at each reno- 
vation of the world, with the giants for the Amrit, or nectar of immortality, and for Lacsumé, 
or Hetena, Helen. In Ila there is a Troiam, or triad, of towers, dedicated to the three great 


gods. 
N2 
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Chalatahana, descriptive of the wife of a priest who conceived by tasting 
the water used for his ablutions, Asucua Pana, or Isi SencxHa Tapassa, 
who was a holy man. It happened that a cow drank of the water in which 
he had been performing ablutions, or of his urine, and brought forth a 
monster resembling the Rishés, but having a goodly front of horns, and 
possessing, moreover, the power of doing things unattainable by mankind. 

Narepara Pasana, Suwanna Sama, KoniaBanpeta, son of a grandee, 
left his father’s country with his wife Patexa ; and, being a holy person, 
did not cohabit with her; but as he chafed her body with his hand, 
agreeably to the desire of Inpra, disguised as a Brahman, she conceived, 
and brought forth a son, whose name is famous as being one of the states 
of the metempsychosis, through which Pura PuurpHa passed previous to 
his last appearance. 

T hatsana; handmaids of a king, who, by merely looking at him, became 
pregnant. 

Satt,ha ; certain fowls, which, hearing the male crow, had eggs generated 
within them, which were afterwards hatched without the intervention of the 
male: also certain cranes which heard thunder, and from its effects alone 
laid eggs, and hatched them. 

Kand ha ; a cow which scented a bull from afar, and became with calf. 

Manitsa. Here follows, in the Milinda, an account of mankind, said 
to be the descendants of the famous Manu, the Tuau Manu of the Siamese, 
who are endowed with reasoning faculties above all animals. He is the 
SwayamBuiva of India; the Fo-ne of China; the Atonts of the Chaldeans; 
and the Prorocones of Egypt. 

Bupp a is also by the Hindus supposed to have been the son of Arri, 
named Iza, daughter of Vatvaswart, or Menu. 

Mawu seems to be a name for Apam. He is also called Kastyapa by 
some, which is the term applied to him by the Hindus, who assert that he 
was the first of the seven Rishis, who sprung from Branma, according to 
Wilford.* The Siamese say he came from the Pkrammaloke, which is the 
same thing. 

His wives, according to the Bali, were Avirf, the virtuous, and Diri, the 
vicious, being, apparently, similar to the ancient good and evil principles of 
the Persians. 

Mankind in the Siamese, as well as the Burman cosmography, become 
extinct at the destruction of a world. They are reproduced by the 


* Asiatic Researches, vol. vi. 
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descent of certain deities from the abodes of the Thewdtda, who are allured 
from their starry habitations by the sweet scent arising from the crust of 
the new-born earth. 

The Devatas are believed to be spirits which have formerly animated 
mortal frames; and when the periods, during which they have been judged 
worthy to enjoy bliss in heaven, on account of their virtues, have respectively 
drawn to a close, they must again return to the earth to undergo probations 
in new states of existence.* 


No. 23. 


Rasa NAca, or Puria NAx, who is the famous king of the snakes 
AwnanTA, whose abode is below this earth, in Patala. 

According to the Siamese, Patala is supposed to lie below the waters, in 
Bai-dan, or Pandalon. 

We may be assured that the history of the snake kings alludes to an 
earthly dynasty. In the Bali Milinda there is a race of such kings 
described. Of these the following seven, owing to their sanctity, are not 
liable to be pecked up by the great bird Garupa, or K,nrut, viz. 

1. Panthara, or Banduttara. 
2. Kumb,halatara. 

3. That,ha Rattha. 

4, Sattawé. 

5. Thantara Wast. 

6. Bapp hataka. 

7. Pat, hawitaka. 


* In the Bali works, Milinda Raja and Ratana Kalapa, the Manutsa are divided into four 
classes; viz. 


1. Manutsa Merayéka, who sin by killing living things. 

2. Preta, who wander about in poverty and distress, like ghosts. 

3. Téra-chana, who are like beasts, and despise human institutions. 

4. Manussa, who discriminate betwixt good and evil, and adhere to virtue. 

Their ideas, conveyed in the latter work regarding original sin, may be gathered from the 
following curious passages : 

Some mothers go seven months only with child, and they eat acid things: it must be deemed 
that their children are animated by souls which have escaped from Naraka, or hell. Others eat 
clay, and go eight months with child; their children get souls from the Prettas, or spirits. 
Some eat leaves, grass, and the like ; they give birth in nine months to children, whose souls are 
derived from animals. And lastly, many pregnant women eat flesh, and after ten months give 
birth to children, whose souls are derived from the human species. 
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These snakes inhabited the regions beyond Jambu Dwip (Himala), 
and they fought with the Aszrs, or evil spirits, who defeated them. 

The snakes fled to the heaven Chattu Maha Rachéka ; and here, in the 
outskirts of the hill Assakan, they encountered Garupa. The Cashmerians, 
we are told, have an account of about five hundred snakes, or kings we 
may suppose, of different kinds; besides which there are inferior princes. 
Such are 

P hothé Muhk ha. 
Ak,hé Mukk,ha. 
Latha Mukk,ha. 
Katha Mukkha, &c. 

That these kings of snakes were really princes who formerly governed 
kingdoms, is probable from many circumstances; and they are supposed by 
the changes of the metempsychosis to have migrated into the bodies of snakes. 

The Siamese have a legend respecting the great progenitor of the snake 
dynasty, extracted, they informed me, from the Bali Satéawécha; and which 
runs thus : 

«Every seventh day the mighty Rasa Naca issues forth from his 
palace, which lies in the region Badan; and, having ascended a high 
mountain, there pours out his soul in ardent devotion. On one of these 
excursions he accidentally met with a 7\han Somp,han, or Brahman, who 
supposing him to be a mere snake, threw a stone, and hit him on the 
back. 

“ Raza Naca suppressed his resentment, saying to himself, ‘ This 
wretch deserves that I should kill him by a bite for his audacity ; but he 
is a priest, I will therefore overlook his ill-nature. Rasa Naca then 
rolled away in haste, and, assuming a human shape, he suddenly presented 
himself before the Brahman, and propounded to him the following ques- 
tion: ‘If any one should harbour an intention to kill another, does he 
thereby commit sin? The Brahman said, ‘1 would know whether the 
intent will be followed by acts,’ Rasa Nacea rejoined, ‘He will first 
design to kill; but, repenting, will abandon the attempt.’ The Brahman 
said, ‘ He will then be guiltless.’ 

“The Brahman changed the discourse, and complained of a lumbago. 
Rasa Naca gave him somerice of the species oryza glutiosa, telling him 
not to let any one taste of it except himself. The Brahman went home, 
and gave the rice to a lad to dress. The lad spoiled the rice in cooking it, 
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and, being afraid of the anger of the Brahman, he ate it up himself, and 
prepared some common rice in its stead. 

“ During the next night the youth felt divinely inspired: his senses 
became quickened, and his understanding expanded ; all nature seemed to 
have a voice ; the herbs and flowers of the field, and the shrubs and trees 
of the forest, uttered intelligible sounds, and disclosed to him the hidden 
virtues inherent in their several juices. He wrote down all that he heard, 
and after a time became renowned for his knowledge ; and hence mankind 
have derived all that they know of the healing properties of many species of 
the vegetable kingdom.”* 

We find from Wilford’s account, in the tenth volume of the Asiatic 
Researches, that the Sacshacas, a serpent tribe famous in the Purdnas, 
have two countenances, which they assume at pleasure ; and, in the ninth 
volume, that a tribe of Nagas resided on the banks of the Jumna. Sacya 
is, in the same Researches, represented as Saka SaLivAHANA (an incarna- 
tion of the great serpent), whose period dates from the year 79 of Christ, 
and who is, perhaps, Sesostris; and the BuppHa, worshipped by the 
Siamese, is also, by Bali accounts,t the P,hoti d hatta, or king of snakes in 
the country of P haranasi (Benares), or the sixth minor Avatar, or Sri Saxya 
Mini Knovom. A serpent is the distinguishing mark of the famous Parswa- 
natTHa, cited by Mr. H. T. Colebrooke as the twenty-third deified saint of 
the Jainas, and perhaps the founder of their sect. And Major M‘Kenzie has 
remarked that snakes are pourtrayed above the statues of Jar Deo. I have 
seen them well depicted on the legs of the colossal statue of the Jaina god, 
or Gumut Deo, as the natives of the place term it, at Ellore, on the Malabar 
coast. Bupp,1A, when represented sleeping with serpents around him, is 
Visunu.t 

Serpents breathing fire guarded the mountain Meru. The wisdom or 
guile, of which the serpent has ever been a type, is thus accounted for in 
Sanscrit writings :§ 

« When Garupa stole the Amrita, or water of immortality, from Kailds, 
some of it fell from his mouth upon some grass. The serpents licked 


* Esculapius, the Grecian god of physic, according to Lieut.-Colonel Francklin, has the 
emblem of a serpent among his attributes. 
+ The Milinda Raja. + Vol. viii. Asiatic Researches, p. 74. 
§ Vide Asiatic Researches. 
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it up, and have ever since had forked tongues.* The Seshandga, or prince 
of the serpents, is also said to tenant the southern hemisphere, or nether 
world. 

The serpent was also called the Malignant Serpent; the Evil Genius ; 
the Dragon of the Hesperides, and the Polar Dragon; and Azacua, the 
principle of good and evil, was represented by two serpents contending for 
the mundane egg. The king of the Assis, in Hindu mythology, was also 
the prince of the Ndgds, or snakes. 

The serpent was, moreover, a symbol of the sun, and of renovescent 
vigour ; and, in the Siamese representations of Meru, he is the zone of the 
world, or the equinoctial belt. On other occasions, when figured swallowing 
his tail, he is the type of eternity. There was also the Sancua Muxx HA, 
who. was a serpent king, and whose mouth resembled a shell. Serpents 
engendered of a woman guarded the Amrita at Inpra’s palace. Lacusmi 
was another serpent. The Druids also had their adder or snake; and the 
many allusions to serpents in the sacred writings need not here be enlarged 
upon. 

Mirura has his serpent. Osiris is said to have combated with the serpent 
Pytnon; and Crisuna, in like manner, with the great snake Karr NaGa. 
Syria had an egg and serpent in its mythology ; and Phcenicia had one, 
which was depicted climbing up trees, and entwining round pillars + 
Greece most probably borrowed from some of these countries the serpent, 
which, conjoined with a lion, formed the compound symbol of Hrercu es. 

The Cyeru, or Acatuo Diamon, or good spirit, has a snake for his 
emblem. 


* In the preface to the Phra Pathama, the Siamese work already quoted, Rasa NaGa’s brother 
is represented as having secreted the Mani, or inestimable jewel. He is followed by a priest of 
Lanca to Meru; where, finding him asleep with his mouth wide open, he speedily regains the 
precious treasure. 

The Indian Parus Nauth, the deified mortal, has generally five expanded Jaina serpents’ hoods 
to point him out.—Lieut.-Colonel Francklin on Serpent Worship. 

+ Asiatic Researches, Maurice, and other writers, 

{ It has also been discovered by Wilson, that in the temple of Ipsambul, in Nubia, the serpent 
is represented climbing round a tree. And, in a drawing in my possession of the incarnations of 
Bupp,nA, he is pourtrayed as a snake climbing up a pyramid. 

The serpent is found depicted in Javanese temples, according to the late Sir S. Raffles.— 
History of Java, 
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In the Siamese representations of the ten states of existence of Bupp Ma, 
previous to his last appearance, Rasa Naca is represented climbing up or 
twisting round a pyramid of earth, emblematical of Siva and the Linga. 

The King of Snakes and Inpra are great agents in Siamese mythology ; 
and also in history, when any great event is to receive the embellishments 
of fiction. The former is stated, in the Siamese history of Ligor, to have 
been one of the means of inducing Tampasukkarat, prince of Awadi, to 
settle and people that country. Bddan (Patala) is his residence. Accord- 
ing to Wilford he lived in Chaciagiri. Naga signifies either a mountain 
snake, or an elephant.* 


* In Lieut.-Colonel Francklin’s interesting researches on the Jeynes and Booddhists, published 
since the foregoing remarks were written, he has given an interesting account of the Serpent 
Worship. He observes, that it was mixed with the Jewish ordinances; that the dragon, or 
great serpent, was worshipped in Babylon, in the reign of Cyrus, as recorded in the Apocrypha. 
Bryant observes that, in the orgies of Bacchus, the persons who performed the ceremony carried 
serpents in their hands, calling with horrid screams upon Eva, or theSerpent. THErmuTIs, or 
Os-ous, or BAstLevs, was the royal serpent of Egypt. The Cuthites had always some legends 
of a serpent. At Colchis, Thebes, and Delphi, the same worship prevailed. The serpent, 
according to Montfaucon, was a symbol of the sun: and Eusebius has observed that a serpent 
within a circle, touching it at the two opposite extremes, signifies the good genius, the Eudaimon 
of the Greeks. Vossius, in his 63d chapter, on Pagan Idolatry, details the origin of the serpent 
worship, affirming that it commenced in Chaldea. Pythagoras brought the worship from Egypt 
to Greece, and thence it passed into Italy. The serpentine pillar of the Hippodrome, and the 
temple at Delphi, were erected in honour of Aporto, in commemoration of his victory over the 
great serpent Pyruoy. Esculapius, the Grecian god of physic, has a serpent emblem amongst 
his attributes. 

In Persia, ZoROASTER, or ZERDUSHT, is represented as girded by a serpent: and in one hand 
of the figure, which represents the planet Saturn, is the serpent. 

In India the serpent Vasuxa, whom the Surs and Assurs used as a rope in churning the 
ocean, is too well known to need description. 

In the time of PAusANTAS a statue of M1nERVa was to be seen at Argos made of marble, and 
which exhibited two serpents unfolded at her feet, and protected by her shield. 

Colonel F. further notices that the serpent worship prevailed in Russia, and other northern na- 
tions, and also in Mexico and Peru. Faber describes the Vitzliputuli, or deity of Mexico, as holding 
in his right hand a staff, cut in form of a serpent; while the four corners of the Mexican ark 
terminated in carved representations of serpents’ heads. Here also was the Cihnacohuatziti, or 
“ woman of our flesh,” who was represented with a great serpent. The Evil Being of the Goths 
is said to have had two children, Death and an immense serpent; the latter of which winded 
himself round the whole globe of the earth. The Goths were a branch of the Cuthites, who came 
from the Indian Caucasus ; and Tuor, or Woven, is the Bupp,ua of India, the great father 


Von. III. O 
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No. 24. 


Chakrawalang. The horizon surrounding Meru, and here represented 
by a wall of circumvallation, Chakracan, is supposed by a late learned 
writer * to have meant Jceland. Chakra Varta, in the mythology of the 
Ceylonese, means the hills surrounding the world, called also Loca Loca.+ 


No. 25. 


Suriya, or the glorious sun, speeding through the heavens in his flaming 
ear, drawn by white steeds, and driven by Arun, or Arsun, who is the 
Hindu Aurora, or the Dawn, and brother of Garupa. He was the parent 
of the solar dynasty in India, and his emblem is the Pipal tree.t 

The Siamese represent Surfya as a youth, with a bow and quiver of 
arrows, or with a four-sided mace. He is supposed to have descended 
frequently in human shape, and to have left a race of men as his progeny. 

He is likewise called Kassyapa. 


No. 26. 


Cuanp Héma, or Prd Cuan, “the pale silvery moon, holding zs smooth 
course through the heaven.” He is a male deity, and here represented 
drawn by horses, while the Hindu Chandra is dragged by antelopes. He is 
also an emblem, according to Mr. H. T. Colebrooke, of the eighth Jaina 
god, or CHanpra PrAB Ma. 


of Scandinavian mythology, who dragged the serpent Midgard from the bottom of the sea. In 
Stonehenge the serpent Hu was venerated: and the circle at Ahury enclosed two other circles, 
and was attached to an enormous snake formed of upright stones, with a fourth circle for its 
head. (a) This god is represented with wings. In conclusion, he observes, that it would appear 
that the royal sacred serpent of Egypt, the serpent CANopuis, or CNEPH, as seen in the temples of 
Thebais ;—the serpentine deity of Persia, as represented on the walls of Persepolis, and at Nakshi 
Rustam ;—the serpentine devices of the Chinese ;—the globe and winged serpent of the Chaldean 
Magi ;—the great serpent ANANTA SesHa Naca, and VasuKa, of Hindu mythology ;—the 
Mexican serpent ;—and the Mrpcarp of Scandinavia, all spring from one and the same source. 


* I believe, the author of the Key to Hindu Chronology. 
+ Vol. viii. Asiatic Researches, 


t Asiatic Researches. 
(a) Faber. 
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The Milinda describes the path of the moon to be lower down than that 
of the sun. The Siamese call the moon Chant,haima t,hewa butto ; and say 
he is the younger brother of the sun. There is a legend amongst them, 
that Phra Chan, having heard a damsel admiring his rising and setting, 
descended in likeness of a youth, and became a favoured lover. ‘The girl 
desired to ascend with him to the moon; but he forbade her. She persisted, 
and accompanied him; but, on reaching the place occupied by Ether, or 
Akas, it severed her head from her body, and she fell down into the midst 
of a forest. 


No. 27. 


Nak hata. The star. The Siamese call it Nak,hatartik. It seems to 
represent the real polar star. 


No. 28. 


Chattancha. It is a seven-fold tier of umbrellas, typical of Meru, and 
appropriated to those of royal lineage. Similar ones ornament the palace 
of the king of Siam, andare prominent in the Siamese system of architecture, 
and the decorations for festivals. 

The number nine is sometimes preferred. ‘The umbrella carried over 
a deceased king of Siam, when the funeral rites are to be performed, is 
seven-fold. ‘Thc Mahomedans of India have preserved this number, if | 
mistake not, in the pyramid which they call Tabut. Seven is a favourite 
number with the Hindus; and has been so from remote ages in other 
countries, perhaps following the number then known of the planets. Eight 
is a favourite one amongst the Buddhas of India. Nine was once a famous 
one in the west, and also in the north of Asia; and it is so now amongst 
the Siamese. It is that of their planets, and of their deities who are inferior 
to BuppHa. The number seven is that of the Réshis, who entered with 
Noau into the ark. Its frequent occurrence in Scripture is very striking. 


No. 29. 

Hemawa, or Himala, which is termed by the Siamese K hadi Hemap,han, 
or the Himalayan Hills. In the Bali and Siamese work Z'rai P,hom, an 
account of this range is given, The wa, or termination of the above term, 
is, apparently, a permutation of the Sanscrit /a, an adjective termination. 

The following passage has been extracted from the Milinda : 

O2 
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“The Hemawa range has 84,000 peaks. Their height (that of the 
greatest we may suppose) is 150 yojanas ; their breadth 3,000; and their 
length the same number.” We cannot reconcile this to reason, if we take 
the yqjana at what is generally considered its lowest computed length, viz. 
nine miles. The Burman computation, at this rate, is still more extra- 
vagant. ‘They assert, as Sangermano tells us, that Hemavunta is 500 
yganas in perpendicular height, and 9,000 in circumference, with 14,000 
small mountains piled one upon another. The height here given from the - 
Milinda corresponds with that stated in the Ratana Kalapa. 


No. 30. 


Satta Maha Sara, in Siamese Sa Yai Chet, or the seven great lakes of 
Himala, abounding in every variety of the lotus or water-lily, and filled with 
wonderful fishes. Their shores are fringed with flowers of exquisite fragrance 
and brilliant hues: while the forests are tenanted by the rarest and most 
formidable species of animals. Below a wide-spreading tree, in these 
regions, lives the mighty Elephant King, who has a retinue of 8,000 
followers, elephants like himself, and of four different colours. His wives 
are three in number, viz. Ist. Mana Supatsa; 2d. Macnéma Supatsa; and 
3d. Cuumia Supatsa. These were, no doubt, either queens, or perhaps 
kings at some former period: for it may be remarked, that spirits migrate 
into etther sex after death. Sangermano tells us, the Burmans suppose that 
from the seven lakes of Hemavunta spring five rivers; the chief of these 
lakes being Anonddt. The Burman and Siamese geography of Himala is 
nearly the same. 

In the Ratana Kalapa is noticed a great lake called Sidhantara, in which 
nothing will swim. 


No. 81. 


Pancha Maha Nathi (or Nadi). These are the five rivers arising out of 
the seven lakes. 

The Burmans say that the Maha Nadi flow past Arracan. The Sanscrit 
sacred rivers are the Ganges, the Indus, the Sanpu, and Sitaganga. Mr. 
Colebrooke remarked, that the country of Jangama lies about midway 
betwixt the Malayan Peninsula and Verendra ; and that the Brahma Cunda, 
from which issues the Brahme Putra, is the same as the lake Chiamay of 
De Banos and other Portuguese writers. 
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It is now pretty well known that by Chiamay, properly Che-ung-mai, is 
strictly understood the capital of Northern Laos. A plan of the country 
in my possession, drawn by a native of Siam, who resided there some 
time, does not contain any lake; although such may exist. The river 
is here made to rise from a high range of hills abounding in hot 
springs. 

No. 32. 


Satta maha K hangk ha. The seven great rivers. The Siamese term them 
Mé nam yai chet, “the seven great waters.” These may either mean the 
the seven seas, or waters, lying betwixt the seven ranges of Meru; or they 
may allude to the seven Himalayan lakes. 


No. 33. 


Maha macha wanla muk ia Samut. This is the Siamese P/a Wan, or 
whale. Alluding, perhaps, to the god, who, in the shape of a fish, piloted 
the ark, or Nawa, to a place of safety. 


No. 34. 

Walahako. The Siamese Ma Phalahok, said to have been the famous 
horse of Himala; termed likewise the ‘“ Horse of the sky.” 

This seems to allude to the white horse of the Kali Avatar, which is 
yet tocome. We cannot help being struck with the coincidence of a white 
horse being also conspicuously described in Holy Writ. He figures: in 
Hindu chronology as the deity who watches over the seven [it ought, 
perhaps, to be eight, unless he himself forms the eighth] parts of the 
globe, which were guarded by the Avataras, or guardian angels.* 

Perhaps this is a type of the famous white horse of sacrifice at the Aswat 
meda Yug, or at the sanguinary rites of the Druids, who, according to 
Maurice, were obliged to substitute a white steer in place of so rare an 
animal, as the other then was, in Britain. 

The statue of the third Jaina deity, or SampjHawa, has the accompani- 
ment of a golden or white horse. 

In Siam a white horse is valued above all others. 

The horse’s mouth gives birth to a large river, according to the Siamese. 


* Key to Hindu Chronology. 
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No. 35. 


Kanthat Assawarat. This horse bore Pura Pautt,wa, or the Siamese 
Somonox,Hopom, when he rode towards the banks of the Jumna. 


No. 36. 
Sé. This represents the whip used by him on the above occasion. 


No. 37. 

Sing ha Raja, P,hreea Rajhasi. ‘These lions are thus described in the 
Bali Milinda : 

Ist. Tinna Singha, a lion, which lowers its head in walking like a white 
ox at grass. 

2d. Kala Singha, a black lion, which lowers its head like a black ox 
grazing. 

Sd. Bant,ha Singha, a lion of a light colour. 

4th. Thesara Sing ha, is of a dazzling white colour, and has three parallel 
streaks of black which run along from its nose to the tail. Its fore feet are 


reddish. 
The Burmans believe that there are five lions of Hemawunta, one of which 


is red, and its roar is heard to the distance of thirty-three yojanas. 


The lion Avatar is well known. 
The last deified saint of the Jainas had a lion for his standard, according 


to Mr. Colebrooke, In Persia and Tartary it was sacred to the solar light. 
We have likewise four lions in Scripture. And whence came our lion of 
heraldry ? and the constellation Leo ?* 


No. 38. 
Phayakk,ha Rajha. Phréa Sua Krong, or, the royal tiger. 


* The Siamese Kings use a seal with a lion impressed thereon, especially on great occasions. 
A seal engraved with a flowering lotus is ordinarily employed; sometimes a Yaksha is pour- 
trayed. Lieutenant-Colonel Francklin states, that the statue of Bupp,1A, as large as life, in the 
Bhilsa temple, is seated on a throne supported by four lions couchant. Lions are frequent at 
the portals of Burman temples ; but they appeared to me of a very nondescript species. 
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No. 39. 


Ub hosat,ho, in Siamese Chang K héai. The green elephant. One of the 
elephant kings of Hemawa. 


No. 40. 


Chatt hanto. This the Siamese translate by the term Chang-pu-wik, or “the 
white elephant,” the King of Hemawa, who bore on his back Rasa Cuaka, 
or Puria Barommacuak. Hence we have one reason for the divine honours 
which the Siamese, and, according to Lieutenant Mahony, the Singalese, 
pay to the white elephant. But if the Buddhists of Ceylon venerate it 
because, as he affirms, they believe that BuppHa was last incarnated in a 
white elephant, it only shows how ignorant they are of their own faith ; 
and that they have fancied one of the minor states of existence through 
which Bupp Aa is supposed to have passed, to have belonged to him in his 
perfect state. 


No. 41. 


Sakingnakha, or Sakee Nak,ho. This represents the Siamese Chang ding, 
or red elephant of Himala. Mr. H. T. Colebrooke describes the emblem of 
the second Jaina deified saint to be an elephant of a golden colour. 


No. 42. 


Erawanno. The Siamese Chang Erawan. This elephant appertains to 
Inpra, the god of the firmament, or JuPITER TONANS, In an extract from 
a Bali work, named Jntrapati, given to me, he is described as having thirty- 
three heads. In each head are seven tusks; and in each tusk seven ponds 
of water. In every pond are seven lotus plants. Each of these plants has 
seven flowers; every flower seven leaves; and each leaf supports seven 
princesses, each of whom is waited upon by seven slaves. These nymphs 
incessantly surround the throne of Inpra, softly gliding through the dance 
to the melody of the spheres. This is an additional instance of the great 
antiquity of the partiality shewn by various nations for the number seven. 

Erawanno, according to the Bali Milinda, is described as being one hun- 
dred and fifty yojanas high, and his body is proportioned thereto. He 
seems to be the same as the Aravata, or one of the precious things procured 
by the gods, by churning the ocean with the mountain Mandar, 
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No. 43. 


Usubho. This is the Kho usuparat of the Siamese, or the king of the 
white cattle of Hemawa.* 


No. 44. 


Next is the Mé K,ho of the Siamese. It most probably alludes to the 
Hindu “cow of plenty,” wihch descended from the abode of Inpra, and re- 
mained with the Rishi, or holy man, Jemapacni, until she was forced, by 
the audacity of an impious prince, who attacked the Rishi with an army, to 
seek again the bright abode from which she had descended. 

This cow, which is also Kamapeva, or the goddess of love, is in unison, 
according to Maurice, with the symbolical representation of Isis. It may, 
perhaps, allude to Banuta of the Ztahacas, to whom the fourth day of Aswint 
is sacred ; and by whom images of her with her calf are still worshipped.* 

The cow is not held peculiarly sacred in Siam; for the natives, unlike 
their Budd hist brethren in Ceylon, will eat beef as readily as any other sort 
of animal food, provided it is killed for them. ‘The sin lies in killing an 
animal, not in using it for food: and there are few animals, or even rep- 
tiles, not absolutely unwholesome, which do not suit the taste of the Indo- 
Chinese people. The Siamese are not prohibited by their religion the use 
of spirituous liquors; and from experience I can affirm, that they are very 
prone to indulge in them when they can be cheaply and easily obtained. 
Brandy and English malt liquor they prize exceedingly ; but the poverty 


* Mr. H. T. Colebrooke informs us, that a bull is the characteristic mark of the first deified 
saint of the Jainas, whose name was RisHasHa. He is the bull of Isoura or Iswara, Apis 
or Ap, the “Golden Bull:” and we learn from Mr. Maurice, that the white bull of Srva cor- 
responds to that bull which is the emblem of Osrnis, and is sacred to him. It seems also, that 
the ancient Britons used to sacrifice the bull, like the Aswamedha Jug, or horse-sacrifice of 
India; the Druids on the Ist of April (a) being accustomed to immolate two white bulls which 
had never known the yoke. 

+ Asiatic Researches, vol. vii. 


(a) In this month, April, the sun enters Taurus; but the idea of Sol in Tauro was derived 
by the Druids from their Brahman progenitors, and from them it decends to the Romans. 

In the next month the English May-pole was erected, which we can scarcely doubt, with 
reference to the religion of which it formed a part, was a Phaillic emblem. The Hindus erect a 
May-pole on the same day. The Druids on the Ist of April kindled fires, typical of the solar ray. 
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of the mass of the people luckily prevents their becoming habitual 
drunkards. A regard to character has also great weight with most of 
them ; so that however disposed to excess they may really be, they are in 
the main, as far as actions speak, a temperate people. 

The Hindu festival of Buavanr is also held in Siam by the keepers of 
cattle. It occurs in their fifth month, or Duun-hd, and on their new year’s 
day. 

The cow is not used in the decoration of Siamese temples. We learn 
from Captain M‘Kenzie’s account of Ceylon, that the figure of the Lingam, 
the Cow, and every other object of Hindu veneration, were purposely re- 
moved from a Buddhist temple which he visited there. 

The cow was one of the sacred things which were produced by churning 
the ocean with the mountain Mandar, 

The Druids on the Ist of April gathered the sacred misletoe, and immo- 
lated a white heifer: and I find, in the Ligorian history, mention is made of a 
cow which licked up the ashes of Bupp,a after his body had been burned ; 
and whose dung a Brahman who followed her collected, and rubbed over his 
body ; and cow-dung was ever after esteemed in some measure sacred.* 


No. 45. 
Wechaka. That Lokk,ho, This is the calf. 


No, 46. 


Nawa, the ship. The Siamese term is Tap,haz t,hdng, or the golden ship. 

This emblem points directly to the ark of Nun, or Noan, which, accord- 
ing to Sanscrit records, rested after the flood on Chaisachan ; in the vicinity 
of which hills the inhabitants were Buddhists. It also has reference to the 
ninth incarnation of Visunu, as Bupp HA. 

Bali records allude not only generally to the destruction of the world, at 
various periods, by water, but particularly to the partial flood which 
deluged Champ,hu t,hipé, or Jambu Dwipa (the earth), rising four thousand 
yojanas above its surface. 

The masts and hull of this vessel, in the Hindu system, are typical of the 
Linga and Yoni. The Noachic ark was also raised to the celestial sphere by 


* It is well known that cow dung is profusely used by the Hindus of the present day, both as 
a personal unguent, and as a purificatory wash for their house-floors and temples. 
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the grateful descendants of Noau: and this astronomical idea travelled 
from east to west. Among the Burman and Siamese constellations the ship is 
conspicuous; but they have borrowed the notion from Pali writings. A boat 
is the type of the earth; the Hindu Argha, the cymbrum of the Egyptians, 
the symbol of the Yoni. In the Argha, offerings of fruits and flowers are 
made. It is found at the portals of Buddhist monasteries in Ava-Thdi. 
Iswara is called Arncua Naru, or “lord of the ship ;” and Osiris, according 
to Plutarch, was commander of the Argo. The Ossa Navicularis, which 
was carried by eighty men at Egyptian solemnities; and the mystical boat, 
the cap of the sun, in which Hercules, they say, traversed the ocean. The 
Pura Cuanox of the Siamese was shipwrecked, and swam for seven days and 
seven nights on the waves. 

Noau is the second Menu, or Nun, of the Sanscrit; and, in the character 
of a Buddha, prophesied of the deluge. The first Menu, or Apam, is 
termed by the Siamese TjzaG Manu; and there were many of the 
same who successively tenanted the earth at each of those periods after it 
had been renovated ; or more strictly, according to their ideas, after the 
total destruction of the old, and the production of the new world. (Vide 
No. 23.) 

The Siamese, therefore, call the descendants of these Menus, Manusa or Ma- 
nutsa. They say that in Nawa were seven kinds of Kéo or precious stones ; 
which is only a figurative mode of expressing any thing superlatively excel- 
lent. These seven jewels are therefore the sons of Noau, who entered with him 
into the ark, and who are termed by the Hindus the seven Zéshi, or holy men. 

In the Bali Milinda is a list of seven precious stones, or things, possessed 
by Barommacuak Ka. These are, 

1st. A Chakra, or discus, from the Maha Samutd,ho, or great ocean. 

2d. The diamond elephant, whose lineage can be traced from the great 
Cuatr jan, king of elephants. 

3d. The diamond horse from the hill Bunlabanp hot. 

4th. The Mani, or great jewel. This was supposed by Wilford to mean 
the loadstone. 

5th. The diamond princess, from the northern quarter of the world, or 
Uttarahéro. 

6th. A prime minister from Bup,hawité, another quarter of the world. 

7th. A general from Jambu Dwipa. In the history of Ligor, it is noticed 
expressly that the relics of BuppHa were, on some particular occasion, 
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placed in a golden boat, or model of a ship. This, carried in procession 
like the Egyptian Argo of old, typical of Ostris, was then put into a reser- 
voir of water prepared below the foundation, or in the centre of a temple.* 


No. 47. 


Chammachurt. This represents the tail of the small ox of Hemawa, or the 
Yak of Thibet, so well known all over India as a wisp to keep off flies ; and 
sometimes as the plume of a helmet, or a streamer at the end of a spear. 
These tails, or chowries, are called Séchaburi by the Siamese. The Indo- 
Chinese nations probably receive them directly from the frontiers of Thibet, 
or Tartary. 

The Siamese call the Tartars Cham, which is another appellation, as we 
are informed by Maurice, for Ham, who is supposed to have led the first 
colony westward to the banks of the Nile ; and hence, Egypt was antiently 
called Terra Charm, or Cham. Some suppose that Ham was Buppa. 

The woods of the Indo-Chinese countries shelter a species of cattle much 
larger than the Yak. In the woods of the coast of Siam, the bison is a 
very powerful animal, and seems not yet to have been accurately described. 
I have only seen its horns; which measure twenty-four inches in 
length, and nineteen in circumference at the base. The termination of the 
black part of the horn is twelve inches from the tip, and nine in circumfe- 
rence. 


No, 48. 

Ninla (or Nila) Palang. The blue lotus, or rather water lily of He- 
mawa, called nilot palang by the Siamese, who, as well as the Hindus, have 
confounded the two species together. 

When Pura Poorp ma, or Bupp a, walked abroad, say the Siamese, the 
lotus, in all its expanded beauty and brilliancy of colour, spontaneously 
grew up to prevent his feet from touching the ground. 

The universality of this type of more than one religion, is too well 
known to require expatiating on. A few instances may however be 
noticed. 


* Wilford says, ‘‘ We are assured by Tacitus, that one of the oldest and most powerful of the 
German nations worshipped Isis in the form of a ship. From Egypt the type was imported to 
Greece, and an umbilicus of white marble was kept at Delphi.” 


preg 
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The twenty-first Jaina deified mortal has a nilot pala, or blue water lily, 
for his peculiar emblem.* 

The beauty of this Indian plant, together with its fecundity, must, under 
any circumstances, have rendered it an attractive object. The Siamese 
affect it in the architecture, and represent BuppMa seated upon it. It is 
an ornament to all their temples, while it is an object of terror in hell, where, 
changing to a metal, it is supposed to catch the guilty on its sharp spikes; and 
an object of hope to the soul not pressed down by exceedingly heavy guilt, 
which it supports above the fiery abyss in its then wide expanded cup. 

Each individual of the Chinese Triad, as observed in a temple in Pinang, 
is seated Jike Brauma on a lotus flower. 


No. 49. 
Rattang Palang. The boadéng or red lotus of the Siamese. The sixth 
deified mortal of the Jainas, called Papma PrAsna, was of a red colour, and 
had a lotus for his mark.t 


No. 50. 
Sitapalang. This is the boa of the Siamese ; a flower of the lotus class. 


No. 51. 


Mora Piichang, or Pincha. The tail feathers of a peacock. It is not 
to be wondered at that this bird, dazzling as is his plumage to the sight, 
should have, in the first instance, been regarded with pleasure, and after- 
wards with reverence, when he had been consecrated as an attendant on 
the gods. The bird of Juno has its parallel in, and was, perhaps, the 
offspring of eastern mythology. It is depicted along with statues of Inpra, 
and bears on its back the Indian Juno. Cartikeya-Crisuna, that stealer 
of the fluttering hearts of the lovely gopis, or milkmaids, wore on his head 
a peacock plume. 

At the present day this bird is held sacred in India; and those which are 
in the woods round temples are considered as consecrated to the divinities 
whose statues adorn their interior. ‘The humanity of the British legislature 


* Mr. H. T. Colebrooke, Asiatic Researches.—The Jainas, according to Maurice, worshipped 
the lotus because it was the product of water, supposed esse inttium rerum. 


+ Asiatic Researches, vol. v. 
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has extended its protection to this as well as to other prejudices of the na- 
tives, thereby enabling the ever-calculating Hindu to contrast in his mind 
the humane and tolerating spirit of enlightened Christianity, with the ruth- 
less, the desolating, and the bigoted sway of the zealous Mahomedan. 

A respect for the religious observances of our Hindu subjects, however 
puerile or unmeaning, ought to be inculcated on British youth destined for 
India, as an important part of the duty they owe to the government they 
serve. 

Whatever the natives of India now are, it ought to be recollected what 
they have been; and that although science with them has not reared its 
head to a dazzling pre-eminence, yet its germs have been preserved within 
the massive and antient walls of their pagodas, during the darkest ages of 
European history; and have, perhaps, since lit the flame of science which 
now blazes in the northern hemisphere. 


No. 52. 


Watta Sango. The Siamese Hie Sang, i.e. the shell Sang. It is the 
chank shell, or buccinum, with the involutions turned from left to right. 
It is also termed by the Siamese Sang Thak,hinnéwat. It is most valued 
when it can be found with this, I imagine, unusual conchological conforma- 
tion. It is highly prized all over India, and venerated more or less by all 
classes of Hindus.* These shells form a considerable branch of traffic be- 
twixt Ceylon and Bengal, being exported from the former. 

When the number of convolutions of a shell amounts to ten the 
Siamese prize it most, because this is the number of the Chidt, or states 
of existence of Prd Buppa, which he had passed through previous 
to his last appearance. Maurice also informs us, that the nine valves 
of this shell allude to the nine incarnations of Visunu. ‘The Shaphar 
of the Jews seems to accord with this shell, both being applied to religious 
uses. In an impression of a Divine foot of Buppja, given in Cap- 
tain Symes’s Ava, the five toes are represented by five chank shells. But 
in the one in which the emblem we are now investigating occurs, five 


* One of this description has been known to have been sold for two hundred pounds sterling, 
according to Mr. Crawfurd. ‘The left-handed duccinum, as Sir W. Jones remarked, is an accom- 
paniment to the paintings of Crisuna; and the Piuro of the Hindu mythology holds in bis 
hand the holy shell. 
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five flowers of the Dak montha (of the Siamese) form the toes. The number 
alludes manifestly to the five Bupp,#as: while the five flowers may allude 
to those flowers * which appeared when the world had been created ; and 
which, having been deposited in safety by a Brahman, were afterwards dis- 
tributed, four to the 7\hakurs, and one to Sacya. The Bali account of the 
Phrabdt does not describe the types which form the toes; which accounts 
for the variation found in several Phrabdts, and favours the supposition that 
it was originally a mere hieroglyphical table. 

Whether the fanciful history of Paria HAz Sane, the shell king, which has 
been worked up by the Siamese into a poetical romance so called, has given 
rise to the veneration they entertain for the chank, I cannot tell. This king 
lived in a shell, his subjects following his example. I think the whole is 
connected with the account given by the late Colonel Wilford, of a tribe 
on the borders of Egypt who lived in caves with mouths like shells. The 
Siamese represent Paria Aranan as dwelling in a shell during one of his 
changes.t 

The conch was one of the precious things obtained by the gods from the 
ocean after they had churned it with the mountain Mandar. 


No. 53. 


Chattu Muk ha, “the four-faced,” meaning Brauma; who is called by the 
Siamese Prom, or Parama. Brauma is however supposed to have had 
five heads originally ; from whence may have arisen the belief of the five 
manifestations of the deity. 

The well-known story need scarcely be noticed in which Brauma falls 
in love with Ganca, who had sprung, like armed Paxvas, out of his head. 
Brauma turned away from his daughter three several times, at each of 
which a new head sprung forth. The four heads are deemed by 
Maurice symbolical of the four quarters of the world, or of the four 
elements. 

In this Phrabat he is pourtrayed with the peaked tiara, typical of the solar 


* Asiatic Researches, vol. v. 

+ Crisuna used the conch which he drew from the ocean in his search for two lost children; 
and the Jamabos, or mountain priests of Japan, as Kempfer tells us, employ a shell of the same 
species as an emblem of their sect. According likewise to Mr. Colebrooke’s account of the 
Jainas, the chank is a characteristic symbol of their twenty-second god, or Nemi Natu. 


” 
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ray; the Tris or trident, in one hand, and the Phra Khan, which is a four- 
edged weapon or mace, in the other. He is supported as usual on the lotus; 
but I cannot find that the Siamese know anything of his history, as received 
by the Hindus. Under the head Meru may be seen the account of thei 
ideas on the subject. 5 

The trident, when held by Stva, is symbolical of fire. It is borne also 
on the Siamese war flag at the top of the staff, Brana is supposed to 
have lost, through pride, one of his heads.* 


No. 54. 

Phummarocha. This represents, the Siamese say, the Méng P,ho thang, 
or beetle of the Golden Mountain. 

The Scarabeus is well known to have been one of the most venerated and 
universal symbols amongst the Egyptians. Maurice informs us, that the 
antients fancied that it was emblematical of the sun retrograding ; because 
it was supposed to be of the male gender only, and as it rolled its balls of 
sand backwards. The Moth, or Phalena, of the antients, was a constella- 
tion. The Burmans have likewise a Moth constellation. 


No. 55. 

Suwanna Kachhapo. This is the Golden Tortoise, or the Siamese P jiria 
Tat Thang. 

The Meru of Sanscrit writers rests on the back of the tortoise Cesava 
or Heri. An account of this animal is said to exist in the Bali Pannowat 
Sattang.+ It is also the Testudo of the sphere, and the Hindu emblem of 
strength. 


No. 56. 


Hangsa-cha. This is the famous Hunza, or goose, of the Brahmans. The 
Siamese term it Hong or Hongsa ; and say it lives and breeds in holes of 
the rocks, and descends into the marshy plains to feed. The Hunza is 
blazoned on the standard of Ava. The real bird so called is not however 
found, I believe, in that country. 


* Asiatic Researches, vol. iii. 


+ A tortoise is the emblem of Munisuvrara, the twentieth deified saint of the Jainas, 
according to Mr, H. T. Colebrooke. 
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No. 57. 

Mangkaro is the aquatic monster called Manghkan by the Siamese, and 
which occupies the place of our Capricorn in their sphere. 

It seems to be the same as the Sanscrit Macara, whose figure shone on the 
banners of love, or KamADEvA; and which, in the songs of JAYADEVA, so ele- 
gantly paraphrased by Sir W. Jones, is represented as a horned shark. The 
representation of it on the Phrabdt we are describing, is a sort of horned 
alligator, and very nearly corresponds with the Japanese Dsya Tats dsya, 
exhibited by Kempfer in his History of Japan. He says the Japanese 
believe it dwells at the bottom of the sea, and is a huge long four-footed 
snake, scaly all over the body like the crocodile.* 


No. 58. 

Karawiko. In the Siamese language Nok karawek, the melodious bird of 
Paradise. 

It is here represented without feet, and is so far distinct from the Chinese 
and Japanese J’00, as exhibited by the learned Kempfer in his History of 
Japan,} which is an Argus pheasant. 

This Joo only visits the earth upon some great occasion, such as the birth 
of a Sesin, or benevolent Sage. 

The Karawiko has a good deal of the appearance, in shape at least, of 
the bird known in Europe by the name of the bird of Paradise ; which, in 
truth, without its tail, would be considered a very ugly magpie. 

The notion which long prevailed, that the Indian bird of Paradise had no 
feet, has been of course long exploded. The fact being, that the bird- 
catchers cut them off because they are long and unseemly. 

The Malacca bird of Paradise is termed by the Siamese Karawek. 

The Bali Karawiko lived in the hill Kant,hare watsati, in Himala; and 
it may be observed, that all their fabulous animals and birds are represented 
as existing among the Himala hills. 

The Siamese Kai/a, literally Fowl of the Sky, is a beautiful species of the 
peacock, or Argus pheasant t 


ninth Jaina god, called PusHpADANTA. 

+ Tab. ix. fig. 7. 

+ The woods of Siam, and the Peninsula of Malacca, shelter birds of the most splendid plu- 
mage, from the quail up through the numerous varieties of the partridge and jungle cock, to the 
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No. 59. 


Kinaro. The Siamese Ki ndn, or two figures ; half bird, half human. 
They are depicted also at the foot of Meru. 


No. 60. 
Mayuro. A bird so called. 


No. 61. 


Kaya Raa. The Nok Kariun of the Siamese, which is a bird, they 
say, inhabiting the valleys of Himala. I have had no means of ascertaining 
the real import of the name of this Bali bird. According to their tradi- 
tions, it eats iron filings in its food, which are mixed purposely with it 
seven times. The dung is collected; and from this the finest tempered 
swords are made. 


No. 62. 
Chakkawathi. Another bird ; the Nok Chakkaphak of the Siamese. 


No. 63. 


Chiwa kunchika, The Siamese call this bird P,hria nokkrakit, by which 
they seem to understand an eagle, or hawk. The falcon, according to 
Mr. H. T. Colebrooke, is an emblem of the Jaina god Ananta, the fourth 
in succession. Jurrrer with his eagle is Visunu; and becomes INDRA as 
Jupiter Tonans. The Kurt of the Siamese, or Garupa, has also the 
beak and talons of an eagle. 


No. 64. 


Supanno. The Siamese Kurut or Garupa, the Hindu bird of Heri. 
Bali writings fix his abode in the second sphere, or heaven, the Maha 
Raika. ere he abides amidst the wide expanded branches of the 
thorny tree termed Merucha Simp hali ruk,ia, whence he pounces on the 
Nak,ho, or snakes; a people who, it appears from the writings of Wilford, 
ee eee 
peacock and Argus pheasant. It is much to be regretted, that in these regions the pursuits of 
the naturalist can only be continued as it were by stealth, the jealousy of barbarous govern- 
ments combining with the unhealthiness of thinly peopled and thickly wooded countries, to re- 
tard all systematic investigation. 
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were, as well as the Garupas, races of men descended from Arri, who 
sprang from the mind of Brana. 

I have in another place given a list of snakes which Garupa will not 
devour. Perhaps these names may yet be identified with those of princes 
who have governed different provinces of India. 

The more we penetrate into the mythological writings and traditions of 
the natives of Hindustan, or into those of the extra Gangetic nations who 
have adopted kindred schemes of religious belief, the more shall we be 
satisfied that very few indeed of their legendary narratives are entirely des- 
titute of some foundation in history. It is not therefore advisable to reject 
what may wear the aspect of pure fable, for such may often lead us to 
results to which we could not have arrived by any other route. 

Sanscrit records place Garupa in his own Van, or forest, called (agree- 
ably to the above authority) Garuimatvan ; in which, perhaps, the famous 
Bamian, and also the Mosaic Eden, were situated. He is the eagle of the 
preserving Visunu, who was produced from an egg in the Paradise of Eden; 
and who afterwards stole the Amrita, or water of immortality. Hence his 
beak is white. He is elsewhere called the son of Vinata. 

Kunrut is a favourite bird with the Siamese. But they evidently connect 
him with some dynasty of kings. I will, therefore, briefly describe one of 
their legends respecting him, which they told me has been extracted from 
the Bali Nipatha. It is wrought into a romantic legend in their own lan- 
guage, and termed Ru-ring Paria Purommat Hat of Pharandsi (or Benares), 
and Nane Kaxi his queen. The Bali designations of the king and queen 
are PuraMaDMATHA Raja, and Kaxf Nari. 

This princess had a lovely countenance, with a frame of exquisite 
symmetry, which possessed likewise such a heavenly fragrance, that the 
senses of ravished man were overpowered to a distance from her of seven 
yojanas, or about sixty-three miles. 

The king had a prime minister, K,n0n Tuan, who had the faculty of being 
able at any time to transfer his soul into the body of any animal, or to 
change his own body into the likeness of one. He was likewise a skilful 
musician. It so happened that Garupa, in shape of a handsome youth 
of polished deportment, visited the court of King Prommatat, and 
was invited to play a game at chess (the Jen saka of the Siamese) by his 
majesty. While at play, the ladies of the palace, with their attendant 
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maidens, beheld Garupa; and instantly, from gazing on his beautiful coun- 
tenance, forgot the duty they owed their lord and king. Garupa soon 
perceived the impression he had made on the affections of the accomplished 
queen, and determined in his mind to carry her off. Accordingly, at 
night he assumed his bird-like form, and approaching the window of her 
apartment he placed her on his back, and then flew towards Simp haiti. 

The minister, K,j70n T,Han, was aware of the elopement, and devised a 
scheme to recover the lady. When Garupa next played at chess with the 
king, and was departing, the minister reduced his body to the size ofa mite, 
and fastening himself on the back of Garupa, he was in the evening trans- 
ported by him to his abode. He remained here seven days unknown to Ga- 
RUDA, and endeavouring to persuade the lady to return, to which she at length 
consented. K Hon Tan, therefore, on the next visit of GArupa to the 
king, and while they were busy at their favourite game, serenaded them 
with his voice, accompanied by his violin or guitar. Singing these words : 


How elevated is the lover when smiled on by his mistress. Even here my sink- 
ing senses are refreshed and delighted by the fragrant zephyr—the breath of that 
lovely one, whose dwelling-place is in the forest of Stmp hate. 


The quick ear of Garupa caught the tormenting sounds. He speedily 
returned to his abode; and upbraiding Kaxi Nari for her coquetry and 
fleeting attachment, conveyed her back to the palace of her husband. 

In the Bali Milinda it is stated, that Garupa’s thorny tree, in the Maha 
Rajtka, is, in circumference, 15 yojanas ; from the root to the first branch, 
50 in height ; and the circuit of the foliage and branches 100 yojanas. 

Garupa isin girth ... cee he eee Yyqjanas 250 
The width of each wing — ae Kio do. 50 


His tail, inlength ... aoe a, fe do. 60 
The circumference of his throat tee dee do. 30 
Width of his mouth ... id ace wae do. 9 
Expanded feet each... za ae oa do, ~12 


The rest of his body is proportioned to these dimensions.* 


* The Chippewans believe that a mighty bird, whose eyes were fire, whose glances were 
lightning, and the clapping of whose wings was thunder, was once the sole inhabitant of the 
globe.— Vide Mackenzie's “ Pacific Ocean.” 


Q2 
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No. 65. 


Hera is the name of Siva; Henri is Visunu or Horus. 


No. 66. 

Sungsu is the Siamese Take, or alligator; and the Kumb,hira of 
the Hindus. 

RaAunu had a numerous progeny of Grahas, or crocodiles: and we learn 
from the Asiatic Researches, that A®lian affirms that TypHon assumed the 
form of a crocodile; he being the eternal enemy of Ostris, who, Maurice 
tells us, was elevated to the sphere under the same emblem. The Siamese 
have the Tak,he, or Bali Kumb,hila, constellation of the alligator. 

The Egyptian Tyruon was red; Rauu is black, or of a dark colour; 
and the Siamese say that the king of Sawat,hi, called PHarsawin, enquired 
of Bupp,wA the reason of eclipses of the moon. This account is from 
the Bali works Chant,hag hat and Sunt,hag hat.* 


No. 67. 
Toranang. The Siamese Roa Rani-ut, or ‘ wooden fence,” which they 
say surrounded the house of SomonoKHopom. 


No. 68. 
Mané thamang. The Siamese P,ho-ung, or gold and silver things. 


No. 69. 


Bunt harékang tat,ha, a flower. There are three names occurring toge- 
ther in the Bali ritual, which have not been clearly explained to me: Bun- 
tharékang, Bunnakato, which is apparently the Siamese Bun Nak, and the 
Bunnapoting. 


No. 70. 


Makulla. The Siamese Dak phékun. Five of these flowers represent the 
toes of this Phrabdt. They seem to resemble the marigold. 


* The antient records of Egypt show that the first king of the world was killed by an am- 
phibious animal, or “ Lord of the River,” z.e. the Lunar race; implying that he was overcome 
by a prince of the Lunar race. 
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No. 71. 


Parechatta. The Siamese flower, Dak montja, which, they say, grows 
only in Heaven. 


No. 72. 


Baraphet. Nine sorts of precious stones. The nine gems, perhaps, of 
Vicramapirya’s court. King Barommacnakxra had seven of these, ac- 
cording to the Bali Milinda. 


No. 73. 


Mahéngsa, or Mahesélo. The Buffalo, or Siamese Kwai. 

This animal, as Mr. H. T. Colebrooke has informed us, is a distinguishing 
mark of Vasupusya, son of Vasupusya, by Jaya, and the twelfth god in 
succession of the Jainas. 


No. 74. 
The hills Sattap,hanp,hot, or Sattap,harép,han. 


No. 75. 
Rama Sura. The Siamese Rama Sun, or Rakhsha. 


No. 76. 


Urpua Tapasa, Maha Risht. The Siamese Rus?, or the great Rishi; who 
figures also amongst the Siamese and Burman asterisms. He is, like the 
Deva shis of the Hindus, supposed by the Siamese to be still alive, and to 
be older than Bupp Ha.* 


No. 77. 


Dha Chang. Perhaps the bow of Rama, which no mortal could draw, 
and was only used by Rama and Bupp na. 


* In their Histories of Phra Pathom he seems alluded to under the title of UrtHakHUT 
(Assagutta in Bali), who performed sundry miracles. The Maha Rishis are elsewhere the seven 
preceptors, or great saints; Adam being the first. This Maha Rust has his rosary of 108 beads, 
to note so many prayers or sentences. , The Brahmans, the Buddhists, the antient Mexicans, 
the Romans, the Chinese, the Mussulmans, and the Roman Catholic Christians, all use beads. 
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No. 78. 
Pato. 


No. 79. 

Kelasa Bapphato. This is, perhaps, another name for the mountain 
Cailas. It is the Siamese K had Khrailat, where Sintayon was king. He 
had two daughters, who put on wings, and alighted on the earth. Their 
names are Suwanna Mat&, and Suwanna Matai. On alighting on the 
earth they perceived King THerpua Sintone, with his wife by his side, 
asleep in a wood; and lifted him up into Khailat. Their father told them 
to keep him as their husband. SinrHone, however, fled during the night, 
and reached the foot of the hill. After long search in other countries he 
found his wife. The Thewata again descended, and stole his wife from him ; 
and gave her to their father, who ordered care to be taken of her. She 
brought forth ason to her husband SintHonc ; who, when he reached the 
age of seven years, descended to the earth to search for his father, accom- 
panied by his mother and the Devatas. He slew those who attacked him 


by means of the heavenly bow he carried, and at last reached the country 
of his father. 


No. 80. 
Utsathi. The Siamese star Dae Kammaphruk. 


No. 81. 
Kangsatala. 


No. 82. 
Salawanang. The Siamese So-rin Kéo, or diamond garden. There was 
a famous garden in InpRa’s country, and another in Lanka Dwtpa, which, 
in the Ratana Kalapa, is described as having been known by various names 
at different times. Thus, in Kakusunpua’s time, it was termed “ Maha 
Megawannuyamang ;”? in Konacamana’s time, Vannuyanang ; and in Kass- 
yAPa’s period, Sagarawana ; when JayuNTO Rasa reigned at Wisalapuré. 
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No. 83. 
Awa Vatsawannang. The golden goblet. 


No. 84. 
Pak,hanang. The Siamese Thoei Chang. 


No. 85. 
Paduka. The slippers. 


No. 86. 


Thewa Thittamani. The Siamese Nang Mek hala, or “ goddess of the 
clouds.” 


No. 87. 


Suwanna Miki. The Siamese Sai Thang, or golden deer. 

Perhaps it alludes to the golden deer which (being in fact her ravisher 
disguised) carried off Sita, the wife of Rama, to Ceylon. 

Mr. H. T. Colebrooke informs us, that it is an emblem of Santi, the 
sixteenth Jaina god. 


No. 88. 
Kukkutawannang. The Siamese fowl Kait,hurin. 


No. 89. 
Dat Rohini. Described under the chapter on constellations as Rohini. 


No. 90. 


Sde of the Siamese. An ornamental part of the dress of any great per- 
sonage, and apparently similar to the mark which Mr. H. T. Colebrooke 
notices as the distinguishing emblem of Srraxa the tenth Jaina god. This 
figure is called Srivatsa. 


No. 91. 
Saticha. The Siamese Hak, or spear. 
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No. 92. 
Sri Watchocha. The Siamese P,ho-ring Kéo, or diamond ornament. 


No. 93. 
Nati yacha. The Siamese So-vin Kéo, or diamond garden. 


No. 94. 


Sawatt,héko. The Siamese name for this part of a princely wardrobe is 
Sae Kha Khrang. 


No. 95. 


Watalo. K,hun Thon, as the Siamese call it, is a part of the head-dress 
which falls down and covers the nape of the neck. 


No. 96. 


Tra D,hama Nancha. The Siamese Do-ring Kéo Mant. 

The “inestimable jewel,” the type of mental illumination, the Hindu 
Kasebiith, which shone refulgent to enlighten the earth from the sacred 
breast of NARAYANA. 


NOTES. 


Wuere Scandinavian mythology is alluded to, the remarks have been taken from 
an article on the elder Edda, &c. in No. VIII. of the Foreign Quarterly Review. 

The Horse. Bauper of the Scandinavians had his horse, called SLEIPNER, which, 
with all its trappings, was cast into the funeral pile. The Greeks had their white 
horse, Eos, careering round Olympus. 

Siva’s chariot of victory was dragged by the seven-headed horse of the sun.* 

Maha Meru. The Scandinavian cosmogony is closely allied to that of the Bud- 
dhists of Ava and Siam. In the former, the earth rests on, or is encompassed by water. 
There was the hill, Asgad; also, the rainbow bridge, which, like Inpra’s ladder of 
gold, was the medium of communication between earth and heaven. ‘There were on 
the hill Asgad, in Valdhall, the abodes of the Aser, the Hindu Assur, or perhaps 


* Lieut.-Colonel Tod’s Méwar. 
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Surs, and the Exnuerrar, which occupied the middle of the hill. Above these 
abodes were twelve others, surmounted by Himinsbjong, or ‘ heaven’s castle,” where 
Hermpat (the presiding god of fanes and temples) sat quaffing at his ease the mead 
of the gods, the counterpart of the bright Buddhist Loxz, who, in shape of a lumi- 
nous spheroid, rests in a state of ineffable bliss on the summit of the heavenly 
pyramid. The Asers, or Surs, fought with the Vaner, or Air Spirits. Beneath 
Asgad is an airy region inhabited by. bright spirits. 

In Mr. Hodgson’s Sketch of Buddhism, we find the following account of Merw. 
The mansions, or Agnishtha Bhawana are :— 

Ist. That of Apr Bupp,ua, the Creator: i. e. Light, before all. Corresponding with 
the spheroid above alluded to. 

2d. Ten to fifteen mansions. 

3d. Eighteen Bhawana, or Rupa Vachara, subject to BrauMa. 

Ath. Six other mansions subject to Visunu, or Kama Vachara. 

4th. Three Bhawana of Mana Deva. 

5th. Inpra’s Bhawana. 

6th. Yama’s ditto 

7th. Surya’s Bhawana. 

8th. CHanpra’s ditto 

9th. Fixed stars and planets down to Agni. 

10th. Agni Bhawana. 

llth. Vayu Kund (wind). 

12th. Prithvi, the earth; then Ja/a Kund, or the world of water. 

13th. Seven Dwipas. 

14th. Seven seas. 

15th. Eight Parvatas. 

16th. Seven Patala: the seventh being hell, or Naraka, divided into eight abodes. 

Captain Sykes notices,+ that “in the Zin Lokh, or cave, at Ellora, dedicated to 
Bupp,Ma, are three stones, typical of hell, earth, and heaven; and that in Buddhist 
temples in India there are enormous hemispherical masses of stone, which may be 
compared with the Ling.” But may they not rather be compared with the spheroid 
just described, or with the mundane egg ?{ The Ellora caves he presumes to be ante- 
rior to the Brahminical faith. They contain inscriptions in an unknown character. 
Mr. Crawfurd saw inscriptions on slabs of sand-stone found in Buddhist temples in 
Ava, which he considers to be in unknown characters. A comparison between the 
two might be useful. 


* Inthe Bali writings air is represented as contending with air. The Siamese say that Rama- 
Sun (they cannot pronounce the r final in Sur) fights, or fought with Pura Een, or InDRA; 1. €. 
the Assurs contend with the god of the firmament. 

+ Bombay Literary Transactions, vol. iii. 

{ Burkhardt describes an oval sacred stone as existing at Mecca, which pilgrims kiss. 


Vox. III. R 
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Five Rivers. “The Yamuna had on its banks the city of Surapoor (Siamese Sira- 
buri), the capital of the Yaaris of Vrij.’* 

Manutsa. Mankind. There were Devas, observes Captain Sykes, who came from 
the Abhaswara Bhawana of BrauMa, and eat of the earth. They were led by Mana 
Samvat. 

Invra. He is the Tuor of Scandinavia, and wields the short hammer, or thunderbolt, 
which is the characteristic weapon of both. They were alike the benefactors and 
guardians of mankind. 

Naraka. Below the earth, and the waters under the earth, and the air under the 
waters, lies the Buddhist hell—the Scandinavian “ regions of dwarfs and black elves.” 

Chandra. The moon or crescent was Siva’s distinguishing mark, and was worn upon 
the forehead.+ 

Purtya Nax, Maha Naga, is represented in the Scandinavian cosmography as en- 
circling the world, and having his tail in his mouth. In this system he is termed 
YorMuNGANDAR, or earth’s serpent.{ Lieut.-Colonel Tod observes, in his Account 
of Mewar, that the serpent is an emblem of Bupp,1a, or wisdom, and was frequently 
conjoined with the lingam, as at the shrine of Lklinga, where the brazen serpent 
wound round the lingam. The serpent was the subtlest beast of the field in the earliest 
days of the world, and he was borne aloft as the brazen serpent. 

Buppa is confounded with the serpent, according to Lieut.-Colonel Tod, who 
states that Exta (query Hea), daughter of Iswara, son of the sun, was ravished 
by Bupp,wa, the serpent. Hence sprang the Manus. The rape of Venus by Mercury 
is represented, in temples at Pompeii and Portici, by a serpent entwining a lingam. 
Such, no doubt, was the origin of the brazen pillar at Constantinople, entwined by 
serpents, which survived the destroying zeal of the Mussulman invaders. ‘ The wars 
of the Pandus and Takshas, the professors of the old and new religion respectively, 
were typified by serpents and dragons.”§ 

Garupa. Kan (according to Lieut.-Colonel Tod), otherwise Kanya, had, like the 
Apollo of the Nile, a human form with an eagle’s head. The eagle of Visunu 
assimilates to the raven of Open, which last personage is termed in Scandinavian 
mythology the raven god, || 

Nawa. The ship—the ark. Baxper, of Scandinavia, had his ship. 

Eko Rukkho, the tree. In Ceylon, the pipal tree is said to have been planted by 
Duepna Camry, a king of the country, in the year 414 B.C. 

Bull, Cow, and Calf. The steed of Iswara and his consort Isa. The idolaters 
known to the Israelites worshipped the bull or cow, else they would not have formed a 
golden calf in the wilderness. 


* Colonel Tod’s Mewar, in the second volume of these Transactions. + Ibid. 
+ Vide Foreign Quarterly, No. vii. Art. Elder Edda. § Lieut.-Colonel Tod’s Mewar. 
|| Elder Edda, Foreign Quarterly. q Ibid. 
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Pura Surtya, the sun. Lieut.-Colonel Tod notices, in his Account of Mewar, 
that the Celtic Apollo had his shrines at Carnac in Britany, and was called Carneus, 
or sun god. In Jamieson’s Scottish Dictionary, under the head Neid Fyre, it is 
noticed, that the ancient Druids superintended the ceremony of raising a sacred fire 
annually on the first day of May. That day is still, both in the Gaelic and Irish 
dialects, called La-beal-tin, i.e. the day of Baal’s fire, or the fire dedicated to Baal 
or the sun. 

Worship of the Tiger and Dog. Lieut.-Colonel Tod notices that in India the dog 
is not deified, although he is sacred to Buarrawa, the elder twin son of Katica, and 
the god of battle. This deity is sculptured riding on a dog with the martial horn, 
napairi, in one hand, and the damru, or small drum, in the other. 

Lions and Tridents. Siva, or Marta his consort, is in every battle riding on a 
lion and holding a trident. 

Elephants. Yen Barua (see English translation) tells us, that the kings of Ceylon 
formerly (neaning before his time) found white elephants on the island. 

The Phrabdt, or Foot. Without Damascus, saith Inn Baruta, on the way of the 
pilgrimage, is the “ Mosque of the Foot, which is held in great estimation, and in 
which there is a stone having upon it the print of the foot of Moses.”* On this 
passage the translator very aptly remarks, that “ there can be no doubt, I think, that 
these marks of the foot, whether we find them at Damascus, in Ceylon, amongst the 
Burmese, at Mecca, or wherever else, are nothing more than remains of Buddhism.” 
Ibn Barura further notices, that “ Anu Apputtan Isn Kuatir first got permission 
from the prince of the division of Ceylon nearest to the Foot (on Adam’s Peak), to 
open a road to it for the benefit of pilgrims; and that at a former period the Chinese 
went to Ceylon and cut out from the stone the place of the great toe, together with the 
stone about it, and placed it in a temple in the city of Zaitoon, and pilgrimages are 
made to it from the most distant parts of China.” 

In Burkhardt’s Travels in Arabia the Mecca stone is described, on which, it is 
said, is the impression of the foot of Ibrahim, or Abraham, made when he was 
erecting the Kabaa; but that no Hadji has ever seen it, as it is railed in and 
covered. 

The Altar. On reading Burkhardt’s minute account of the Kabaa at Mecca, it 
seems to me very probable that it is merely an altar on a large scale, fashioned after 
that which the idolater’s temple (which in ancient times occupied the site of the Kabaa) 
contained. ‘This Kabaa, he informs us, was supposed to have been framed orginally 
in heaven. A considerable analogy would also appear to exist between the shape, con- 
struction, and ornaments of the tabernacle and altar described in Exodus, and of those 
of the Kabaa. In the Sacred Writings it was forbidden to make steps up to the altar, 


* The Rey. Professor Lee’s Translation, published by the Oriental Translation Committee, p. 30. 
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and there are none to the Kabaa. The court of the tabernacle was an oblong square ; 
so is that of the Kabaa. The tabernacle is described in Exodus as having been con- 
structed under Divine superintendence. The Kabaa is represented as having been first 
erected in heaven, about two thousand years before the Creation, and afterwards by 
Adam on earth, 


( 12 ) 


IV.—WNotice respecting the Natives of New Guinea. By Wu. Marspen, Esq., 
F.R.S., M.R.A.S. &. 


Read July 3, 1830. 


Tuart the extensive island of New Guinea (by the Malays denominated 
Tanah Papiiah or land of people with frizzled hair) should be less known to 
Europeans than almost any other part of the Eastern Archipelago, may be 
chiefly attributed to the savage manners of its inhabitants, whom the more 
civilized race of people in the neighbouring islands have always represented 
as cannibals ; but of the justness of which imputation no direct proofs have 
hitherto been furnished by our navigators. How far the following detail 
of circumstances may warrant a belief that a practice well ascertained to 
exist in Sumatra and New Zealand, prevails also in a district of this country, 
the reader will form a judgment for himself, upon estimating the degree of 
credit to which it is entitled. The evidence of what is so abhorrent 
from our nature ought, doubtless, to be free from the suspicion either of 
credulity, or of a disposition to the marvellous; but on the other hand it may 
be questioned whether those who, from attachment to preconceived opinions, 
endeavour by captious arguments, or by ridicule, to discredit what is sup- 
ported by unexceptionable testimony, are not equally enemies to the cause 
of truth, with those who by plausible relations give colour to what is false. 

The Northumberland East-India ship, commanded by Captain Rees, 
sailed from Bencoolen early in March 1783, on her way to China, and, on 
account of the season, proceeded by what is termed the Eastern passage. 
On the 30th of that month she anchored in a bay situated in latitude 
2° 26’ S., on the north-west part of the coast of New Guinea; which 
seems to be the Freshwater Bay of Dampier. What follows is extracted 
from the Log-book of that ship :— 

“ April Ist. Sent the boats on shore with the second and fourth officers, 
to reconnoitre, as we are in want of wood and water ; but on their getting 
near the shore, found the natives in great numbers on the beach, and the 
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officers, not liking their appearance, thought it prudent to return to the 
ship without landing. 

« 2d, Sent the boats on shore under charge of the first and fourth 
officers, with some presents, to endeavour to make friends with the natives. 
At one p.m. the long-boat and jolly-boat returned to the ship, and informed 
me that the natives had run away with five of the Lascars and taken them 
into the woods. Immediately sent the jolly-boat to the assistance of the 
cutter, which had not returned, and soon after observed a firing on shore. At 
seven p.m. the cutter returned and informed me that the jolly-boat had been 
cut off; that Mr. Sayer the chief officer, Mr. Niven the fourth officer, and 
a Mr. Holmes, with six of the boat’s crew, were killed on shore by the 
natives, and that the cutter had a very narrow escape of having been cut 
off also, being chased by many boats; but on three shots being fired at 
them from the ship, they returned to the land.” 

About two years after this unfortunate occurrence (no memorandum of 
the precise time having been preserved), an opportunity presented itself of 
acquiring some knowledge of the subsequent transactions on shore, by an 
examination of three persons who were among the number of those made 
prisoners on the occasion, and who had fortunately been enabled to obtain 
their release. One of these was an Englishman, a carpenter’s mate of the 
ship; the other two were Lascars, of which class five in the whole were 
saved. From the former no satisfactory information could be procured, 
as it seemed to be his object to raise the importance of his adventures by 
giving them a romantic air. Paying, therefore, little further attention to 
him, I proceeded to question the black sailors in the Malayan language, of 
which they had acquired a competent knowledge, either in some previous 
voyage, or during their latter residence with the people to whom they owed 
their deliverance.* These were plain men, but not deficient in intelligence, 
who shewed no disposition to disguise or exaggerate the truth, and gave 
clear answers, distinguishing what they had themselves seen, from what 
they had been told. The following is briefly the substance of their 
relation :— 


* Tt appears from the journals ‘of Dampier, Forrest, and others, that the inhabitants of the 
islands on the western side cf New Guinea, and even of one so near to the coast as Palo 
Sabuda, are of the race commonly termed Malays. At an island of this description it was 
that M. Sonnerat had intercourse with some Papiiah people, and not on the main. 
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The name of the place near to which the ship anchored they called 
Braou.* In the fight that ensued between the crews of the boats and the 
natives, the former were overpowered; several of them were killed, and 
others made prisoners. When first seized, their hair was cut off, their 
hands were bound, and ropes were fastened about their necks; but they 
were afterwards suffered to go about freely in the day-time, and only at 
night had clogs attached to their legs, to prevent any attempt at escape ; 
for which reason also they were kept in separate huts, that the less oppor- 
tunity might be afforded for concerting plans. They were not treated with 
severity, were not beaten, nor compelled to work, and had a sufficient 
allowance of provisions ; chiefly sago-bread. 

The dead bodies of the people belonging to the boats, who fell in the 
attack, were eaten by the natives, according to their usual custom; but 
none of the prisoners were killed for that purpose, nor, as far as they knew, 
were they in the habit of feasting upon the bodies of any persons sacrificed 
for the occasion. No distinction, however, is made between such as are 
slain and those who die a natural death. Of three Europeans thus devoured, 
they were eye-witnesses of the fate of two; one of them a mate, the other 
a midshipman or petty officer: the third was a Portuguese helmsman, who 
was not eaten in their presence. The Lascars were desired by the people 
not to be alarmed at these proceedings, but to go to sleep ; no harm being 
intended to themselves. The flesh was cut from different parts of the body 
and limbs, with small knives, then prepared by heating over the fire in 
earthen vessels, and eaten without salt or pepper.{| The bones they broiled 
slightly, and when the remaining flesh was picked off, they were laid up in 
the house, in order to their being afterwards employed in the manufacture 
of weapons, tools, and fish-spears ; specimens of which these people brought 
away with them. ‘The sculls, being stripped of the flesh, were kept in 
baskets. On occasions of this kind a number of persons are collected 
together from the neighbouring dwellings; such meals not being made ina 
private or family way, although the bodies of friends and relations are 
eaten, as well as those of enemies, Both are treated in the same manner. 


* This name is not found in the maps, but I read it in a Malayan letter from the Sultan of 
Tidore. The European called the place of his captivity, Yaloupe ; but the prisoners may have 
been distributed among different villages. 

+ The Battas of Sumatra, in such feasts, use both; the red or chili-pepper being understood. 
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There is no deficiency of provision in the country. Sago in particular, 
of which they make a kind of bread called éoyo, is abundant.* They also 
eat fish, worms picked from rotten wood,t and the vermin from their heads. 
They are uncleanly in their persons ; never washing the body, which, they 
say, is injurious to health. The running water of the place, and what the 
natives drink, is of a red colour, proceeding from the quality of the soil ; 
but their favourite beverage is toddy or palm-wine, drawn from the sago- 
tree, with which they intoxicate themselves, not only at their feasts, but 
habitually in the evening. 

The inhabitants are very numerous. Ten thousand men (according to 
the ideas of the Lascars) would not be sufficient to subdue them: yet they 
have no king! Each house or family seems to be independent, and is in 
the continual practice of making war on its neighbours; seizing each 
others’ wives and children and selling them for slaves, to the people of the 
adjacent islands. They go naked for the most part; the men sometimes 
wearing a covering made of the bark of a tree, and the women a sort of 
apron of a loose texture, reaching to the knees. Bows and arrows, as well 
as spears or lances, are commonly employed. 

The small knives before spoken of they procure from an island named 
Onin or Honin; of the inhabitants of which the Braou people stand much 
in awe.t These the Lascars described as a civilized race, reasonable in 
their conduct, and behaving to strangers accordingly as they themselves are 
treated; returning good for good and evil for evil. Their religion is that 


* For an account of their method of preparing this bread, see Forrest's Voyage to New 
Guinea. He brought to England and gave to Sir Joseph Banks, one of their earthen ovens for 
baking it. 

+ Such worms are also a common article of food with the natives of New Holland, who climb 
old trees to procure them. ’ 


+ Ido not find this island laid down in any chart, but in Valentyn, vol. iii., incidental mention 
is made of it. Captain Forrest’s Voyage also contains the following passages that seem to apply 
to it:—‘* North-east of Goram, one day’s sail, is Wonim. In Keytz’s Voyage mention is made 
of Onin, which I take to be Wonim, being 20 leagues north-east of Goram, ....ss000++ The people 
of Ef-be told me, that a day’s sail south of Wonim, a gulph stretched far into the land of 
New Guinea.” If this gulph, as is probable, be meant for M‘Cluer’s Inlet, Onin should lie 
between the first and second degree of south latitude, and we may suppose it to be the island 
described by Dampier, in lat. 1° 43’ S., the inhabitants of which, he says, “ are a sort of very 
tawney Indians, with long black hair, who in their manners differ but little from the Mindanayans 
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of Islam, and the language of the Malays is familiar to them* The Papuah 
people of the coast nearest to this island of Onin are subject to its raja. 
They resemble the natives of Braow in person, complexion, and frizzled 
hair ; but speak a different dialect, and do not eat human flesh. 

By the interference of this raja it was that our prisoners, after a deten- 
tion of about six months, obtained their release ; but in what mode, whether 
by ransom or intimidation, I could not satisfactorily learn from my in- 
formants, who probably had not themselves much knowledge of the nego- 
ciation. ‘ As the Braou people (said one of them) did not require us to 
work, and we were only a burthen to them, I do not know with what view 
they kept us; unless it were to make a meal of us one day or another.” 
But their own previous statement of the native customs shews that such an 
apprehension (however natural in their predicament) was groundless, and 
the more obvious motive for the detention of the prisoners was the chance 
of their being ransomed. Be this as it may, it appears that this remnant 
of the sufferers was picked up at one of the islands by another India ship 
(the Queen, I believe) and conveyed to Canton.t 

Such is the limited extent of the information obtained from these Indian 
sailors, through the medium of a language with which they were not per- 


and others of these eastern islands. These seem to be the chief; for besides them we saw also 
shock, curl-pated, New-Guinea Negroes; many of which are slaves to the others, but I think 
notall. . . . They have large boats and go over to New Guinea, where they get slaves, 
fine parrots, &c., which they carry to Goram.” 


* Their language, as appears from scanty specimens, is a dialect of the Polynesian, or 
general language of the eastern islands, of which the Malayan itself is a cultivated dialect. 


+ Captain Henry Wilson, in the East-India Company’s packet-ship Antelope, was on the 
north-eastern coast of New Guinea, near Schouten’s Island, about the time of the Northumber- 
land's accident on the north-western side. The country thereabouts he described to me as 
being remarkably populous. Upwards of fifty canoes came off to the ship, and many of the natives 
were allowed to come on board, who returned to the shore in a peaceable manner. By means 
of Captain Forrest's short Vocabulary of Papiah words (collected by him at Dory Harbour, 
but differing from those spoken at Braou), he managed to make himself pretty well understood. 
Upon the third day, however, they came off in such multitudes, and with an appearance so 
evidently hostile, that he found it necessary to repulse them with his small arms. Much had 
been previously said by them about a large ship, the purport of which he did not comprehend 
until his arrival in China, where he found the Northumberland and was informed of her disaster. 
The Antelope sailed from Canton in June, and in August 1783 was wrecked on one of the 
Pelew (Pilz) islands. 
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fectly acquainted. Whatever degree of importance may attach to it can be 
relative only to the very slight knowledge we have of the country or its 
inhabitants. ‘There is reason to expect, however, that the cloud which 
has hung over it will ere long be dispelled, as we learn from the public 
Gazettes that directions were some years since given by the Government of 
the Netherlands for taking possession in the King’s name of its western 
coast, and that accordingly a settlement was formed, in August 1828, at 
a river in lat. 3° 42’ S., nearly opposite to the North coast of New Holland ; 
where the natives are represented to be not wholly uncivilised. From the 
known liberality of his Majesty’s sentiments we have the strongest grounds 
to hope that, with a view to the extension of geographical knowledge, and 
in order to satisfy rational curiosity on a subject of general interest, pub- 
licity will from time to time be given to the circumstances attending the 
new establishment, and to the progress of discovery in a quarter that has 
not hitherto been scientifically explored. 
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V.—Norices or Cuina, by Papre Serra.*—Communicated by J. F. Darts, 
Ese, M.R.A.S. 


Read July 17, 1830. 


No. 1. 
Nomination of the present Emperor T'4ou-xwane in 1821. 


In China the Imperial dignity is not the certain inheritance of the Prince 
next in succession, but of him whom the deceased Monarch may have left 
named in a note, which is deposited in a casket: the reigning Prince having 
the power of preferring not only the younger sons to the eldest (though this 
should be the son of the Empress and those the children of concubines), 
but also his grandsons. Women have but little influence on this nomina- 
tion in the present dynasty, but in some of the former they have exercised 
it so far as to promote a concubine to the dignity of Empress Mother, 
obliging the latter to abdication, or imprisonment. 

The present Empress Mother is not the parent of the reigning Prince, 
though she has two sons who, at the death of their father, were more than 
twenty years of age. These are superior in personal appearance to the 
Emperor, who is thin and toothless, and the youngest of them is tolerably 
well educated ; but the eldest is a drunkard. The second is also extremely 
immoral and fond of plays, for which purpose he entertains a number of 
young companions. ‘Though the Emperor, their father, united in his own 
person all the -vices of these his sons, he preferred his present Majesty 
for a successor, as being the most virtuous. Some, however, attribute this 
preference to the good conduct evinced by Taou-Kwane in the rebellion 


* Padre Serra was a Missionary of the College of San José de Macao, and Assistant in the 
Imperial Observatory, who resided in Peking from 1804 till 1827, during which period some 
matters of great secresy were imparted to him by a Wang (i.e. a Regulus, or little king), his 
intimate friend. 
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of 1813,* when with an arquebuse he slew two or three of the rebels and 
intimidated the remainder, who had already penetrated within the precincts 
of the palace, for which he obtained due eulogies from his father in the 
public decrees. 

The former Empress Mother, whose son now fills the throne, having 
expired in a paroxysm of rage caused by the present Empress Mother, who 
was then a concubine; the latter, on her elevation, ill-treated the prince, so 
far as to make him remain two hours prostrate, on one occasion, when, ac- 
cording to custom, he went in the morning to do her homage. These causes 
have, however, proved insufficient to prevent Taou-Kwane, since he has 
ascended the throne, from continuing the customary ceremony, at first 
daily, and now every five days. 


* On the 18th of October 1813, as the Emperor Kra-KiNnG was about to enter Peking, on his 
return from a summer's excursion to Jeho (literally Thermopylae, or “ The Hot Springs”), a party 
of conspirators entered the Imperial palace, and kept possession of a part of it for some time. 
The first intimation of this occurrence was conveyed in the following Proclamation from the 
Emperor :— 

“ Proclamation—to announce a revolt which has taken place, and to inculpate myselfi— 
Eighteen years have elapsed since, possessed of only inferior virtue, I looked up and received 
with profound veneration, the throne from my imperial father; after which I dared not resign 
myself to ease, or neglect the affairs of government. I had but just ascended the throne, when 
the sect of the Pé-déen (white-lily) seduced into a state of confusion four provinces, and the people 
suffered more than my feelings can bear to express. I ordered my generals to go against them, 
and after eight years’ conflict reduced them to submission. I then hoped that with my children 
(the people) I should have enjoyed increasing pleasure and repose. On the sixth of the 
eighth moon (in 1813) the sect of J”héen-le (celestial reason), a band of vagabonds, suddenly 
created disturbance, and caused much injury, extending from the district of Chang-yuen in the 
province of Pe-che-lee, to the district of Tsaou in Shan-tong. I hastened to order Wun, the 
viceroy of Peking, to lead forth an army to exterminate them and restore peace. This affair, 
however, yet remained at the distance of a thousand /e from the capital. But suddenly, on the 
fifteenth of the ninth moon, rebellion arose under my own arm. The calamity has sprung up 
in my own house. <A banditti of upwards of seventy men, of the sect Z°héen-le, violated the 
prohibited gate, and entered withinside: they wounded the guard, and rushed into the inner 
palace. Four rebels were seized and bound; three others ascended the wall with a flag. My 
imperial second son (the present Emperor) seized a matchlock and shot two of them; my 
nephew killed the third. For this deliverance I am indebted to the energies of my second son. 
The princes and chief officers of the Loong-tsoong gate led forth troops, and, after two days’ and 
one night's severe exertion, completely routed the rebels.” The paper’goes on to cast the blame 
on his own remissness, and on the vices of his delegates; and to call for a general reforma- 
tion.—J. F. D. 
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No. 2, 


Successive gradation of the Princes of the Blood, and their corresponding 

incomes. 

The Princes who are not exempt are required to frequent the schools, 
and when they are exempt they lose all title to the crown, and are made 
privileged Reguli, or nobles of the first class, excepting the youngest, who 
is of the second. This gradation descends with all one degree each gene- 
ration, till having descended five generations they are made simple Princes 
of the House ; calling themselves those of the yellow-girdle, which they are 
entitled to wear, as a distinction from the rest of the people, being privi- 
leged in all contentions therewith. From this degradation are excepted 
the eight families, and some others by especial favour, as it happened to a 
grandson of Kren-Lune, to whom he granted the first grade for ten lives. 

A Regulus of the first rank receives annually from the Exchequer 
(besides his private establishment) 10,000 pieces,* 10,000 sacks of rice, 
and 360 servants. ‘These are taken from the three tribes or divisions of 
families who live within the district of the Court, which is furnished with 
three parallel walls. They are paid by the Exchequer, and sixty of them are 
graduated of the third order (there are nine ranks among the Chinese gentry) 
and one of these is Steward of the Household, appointed by the Emperor, 
to whom he may prefer a complaint against the Regulus. In all, the 
expense to the State of a Regulus of the first rank is 60,000 or 70,000 pieces ; 
of one of the second rank, half that sum; of one of the third rank, a third 
part of the same; and so on, down to the simple princes of the blood, who 
from their fifteenth year are allowed three pieces a-month and two sacks of 
rice. They are also allowed 100 pieces when they marry and 120 for a 
funeral ; from which they take occasion to maltreat their wives, because 
when one dies they receive the allowance for her interment, and the dowry 
of the second wife, whom they take immediately. 

The soldiery receive similar but less expensive aids, which are deducted 
from their pay. The Reguli occasionally hold certain offices, as that of 
Presidents of the Military Boards, but receive no other salary therefrom 
than what they extort by the sale of places, or inferior posts; by usurping 
the salaries of vacancies, especially in the Militia, or dispensing with the 


* The value of the ¢aé/, the Portuguese coin, is 3s. 6d. The Chinese tad is 6s. 8d. 
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soldiers’ exercise. This remark is equally applicable to all the great 
officers (principally Tartars), who only receive salaries from the principal 
office which they fill; and when they are punished by stoppage of the salary, 
this is not understood to withhold all the pay of their principal office, if 
their deficiency have not occurred therein, but only such part of it as 
corresponds to the office in which they have been deficient. Besides the 
salaries, all officers receive certain aids, which about the Court are mode- 
rate, but in the provinces far exceed the principal salary, and are never 
subject to fine. 


No. 3. 
Magistracy, and Administration of the Court and its District. 


Chief Magistracy of the Court and the Palace. This, like all the other 
tribunals of the Court, is a Board composed of a President and six asses- 
sors. It has jurisdiction over the whole district and superintendants of the 
Court, and also governs the three tribes, of which we have already spoken ; 
the eunuchs, who amount to about 5,000; the servants of the Court, who 
are estimated at the same number, and ten departments in the Palace, 
which are the following :— 

First. The Master of the Horse and his assistants, who have charge of the 
imperial stables. 

Second, The Superintendant of the Ornaments, who takes care of the 
boots, harness, and housings. 

Third. The Superintendant of Woods and Forests, who looks after the 
lakes, rivers, and woods of the imperial district. 

Fourth. The Keeper of the Wardrobe, who has the care of the head-dresses 
and tassels. 

Fifth. The Criminal Judge, who tries the causes within the imperial district. 

Sixth. The Chief Butler. 

Seventh. The High Steward, who has charge of the imperial inheritances, 
with 360 bailiffs under him. 

Eighth. The Superintendant of the letting of Crown Lands. 

Ninth. The High Steward of the Household, who distributes pay and pro- 
visions to the officers of the Court. 

Tenth. The Intendant of the Active Presents* of the Emperor. 


* Presentes activos, in the Portuguese original. 
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Eleventh. The Guardian of the forty-eight Deposits of Passive Presents,* 
which office is filled by the principal eunuch, who is never above the fourth 
rank. This is an office confined within the precincts of the Palace, because 
the last dynasty was displaced by the surrender of one, who was also Inten- 
dant of Police. 


No. 4. 
Concubines and Servants of the Palace. 


Every third year the Emperor takes a review of such of the daughters of 
Tartar officers and men of rank, as may have reached the age of twelve, 
(twenty years ago the daughters of all the Tartars living about the Court 
were reviewed), and from among these, of all whose families he is reputed 
the common father, he chooses wives or concubines. Those who are not 
chosen at the third review, become exempt. ‘The servants, who amount to 
about 5,000, are chosen from the three tribes; the girls of fourteen pre- 
sent themselves at a review taken by the Emperor annually, and those who, 
after the third review remain unchosen, are exempt. Those who have 
been selected are restored to liberty when they have reached the twenty- 
fifth year of their age, unless the Emperor shall have had children by 
any of them, in which case he disposes of them as he pleases, making 
them illegal concubines; the legal, those acknowledged by the Obser- 
vatory, being only seven. Hence the late Emperor, when congratulated 
by his father-in-law on the birth of a son (born of a servant), banished 
him with a nominal appointment. The present monarch refused to re- 
call one of these servants who had been expelled with public disgrace 
when pregnant, through the jealousy of a favourite concubine, but at 
length, being apprized a second time by the magistrate that she had 
given birth to a son, he ordered her to be admitted into the Palace 
with her child. 


No. 5. 
The Customs and Revenue. 


The most lucrative offices, as those of the Customs, are filled by persons 
selected from the three tribes within the Court district, among which there 
are some families of extraordinary wealth. The Canton Custom-house, in 


* Presentes passivos. 
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particular, which is at the head of most of those in the country, is always 
governed by one of these. His duty is to pay into the Exchequer 1,470,000 
tales, or ounces of silver, and to make three presents: one in the fifth 
moon, another on the birth-day of the Emperor, and a third at the end of 
the year, which amount to 800,000 pieces in value; consisting, principally 
of European articles. This mode of fixing the tribute is somewhat singular, it 
being according to an estimate made by the Judges. These and other tributes 
taken into the account, the revenue, according to the almanack, may be esti- 
mated at 150,000,000 of cruzados* in specie and grain, of which latter 10,000 
boat loads of 1,100 sacks in each are taken to Pekin, and the rest is laid up in 
numerous granaries in the provinces, for the maintenance of the troops and 
succour of the people in the years of famine, which are very frequent in some 
parts of China. On such occasions the grain is distributed gratis, or sold at 
a small price; the Emperor also does not exact the land-tax when the scarcity is 
great. As there are years in which some officers represent that they must lose 
by the year being bad or the revenue poor, the Government takes the pre- 
caution of appointing, for such years, the persons who have served in the 
most productive. The officers of Chinese Customs are far less rigorous than 
those of Europe, being content to receive an oral or written testimony as 
to the goods transported, without opening chests or bales, unless when there 
is cause for suspecting a contraband traffic, which, in the interior of China, 
is very rare. As to the taxes, they conform themselves strictly to the 
instructions of the Exchequer at Peking, which are published with this 
view. 


No. 6. 
The Emperor K1a-x1nc, Father of the reigning Prince. 

Daily, and without fail, he transacted the duties of his station; gave 
audience early in the morning—from which no Emperor excuses himself, 
unless by reason of serious illness—and, having despatched the business 
submitted to him, he retired to play on instruments and sing with his 
comedians; after which he drank to intoxication. In this state the 
remainder of the day was passed ; and at night he proceeded with some of his 


* The new cruzado in silver is worth 2s. 6d. According to this statement, the revenue of 
China would amount, in silver and grain, to only £18,750,000. I have given an account of the 
Almanack above referred to, and a detailed statement of the amount of the taxes, in the “ Asiatic 
Journal” for 1817, pp. 333-4, 430-1.—W. H. " 
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players, masked, to the seraglio. And the fact is not unworthy of remark, 
that his two younger sons bear not the slightest resemblance to each other 
in face or person: the one being tall and thin, the other short and fat. 
Such was the Emperor’s attachment to players that, when he went to offer 
sacrifice in the temples of heaven, earth, and the sun, which he did in the 
evening, he took them with him. This, and other circumstances, being 
noticed by the celebrated Syndic and Minister, Sunc-KEUN, in a memorial, 
his Majesty was highly incensed, and ordered the offender to be summoned 
before him. On being asked if he was the author of this admonition, he 
firmly acknowledged that he was. He was then asked what punishment he 
deserved? and he answered, “ Quartering.” They told him to choose 
some other; whereupon he said, ‘* Let me be beheaded ;” and on a third 
command, he chose to be strangled. After these three answers, he was 
told to retire; and on the following day they appointed him Governor 
of E-le (the country of the banished): thus acknowledging his rectitude, 
though unable to bear his censure. Having been recalled to Court, and 
given fresh offence by his reproofs, he was degraded to the ranks of 
the watch; but was afterwards restored to his dignity by the present 
Emperor. 


No. 7. 
Of the Emperor Yune Cure, and of the Lama Priests. 

Though the succession to the throne depends on the arbitrary nomi- 
nation of the reigning prince, that does not always prevent usurpations. 
An instance of this was seen in the succession of Yune Cuine to his father, 
the great Kanc-ue. The prince nominated by him was the fourth ; but this 
latter being in Tartary at the period of the Emperor’s somewhat sudden 
demise, Yunc Cuinc, who was a privileged Regulus, entered the palace 
and seized the billet of nomination. Before the figure which he there 
found, he set a sign of ¢en, and thus made it appear that he, the fourteenth 
prince, was the one nominated. He possessed himself of the sceptre, and 
ordered his brother to be arrested and imprisoned, in a place which is 
standing to this day, four leagues to the north of Peking, and in which it is 
said that he died. There are offices and posts held by this Emperor, when 
Regulus, which are said to descend to the three tribes and divisions within 
the district of the Court. His palace has been converted into a pagoda, 
which is now inhabited by three hundred priests of Budha, who, within the 
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capital, besides others, have three principal pagodas, into whose chiefs the 
 Tartars believe that the soul of the great Lama of Tibet has passed. ‘There 
are many pagodas of Budha to the north of Peking and throughout all 
Tartary, all built and maintained by the public exchequer. One of the 
above-named chiefs, who is generally son of a Regulus, has further honours, 
and the revenue of a Regulus of the first class; all the others are paid, 
according to their rank, from the exchequer. All this is done for them 
because they retain in subjection the Tartars of the West, who consist of 
forty-eight principalities. Their respect for the priests is unaccountable, 
and thus it is that the latter, who go in June on a visitation to Tartary, 
on their return in October bring with them whatever the Tartars have 
of most value, especially cattle. It is said that the dynasty will pass 
to them; but the Chinese despise them exceedingly on account of their 
immorality, and of their being all, or nearly all, Tartars. 


VI.—Comparison of the Hindu and Theban Hercules, illustrated by an ancient 
Hindu Intaglio.*—By Lieut.-Colonel Jauzs Tov, M.R.A.S., Se. 


Read December 4, 1830. 


Tue intaglio, of which the engraving is a fac-simile, represents BaLapiva,t 
the Hercules of the Hindus, naked; the head encircled with a diadem, 
or fillet,t the ends flowing behind. His lion’s hide (Bagambra)§ thrown 


* In the possession of my friend, Thomas Perry, Esq., M.R.A.S., who, when judge and 
magistrate of Etawah and Mynpoori, purchased it from a person who said it came from Jeipoor. 

+ God (déva) of strength (bala), 

$ Notwithstanding the Rajpoots possess in the indigenous epithet Pausha, a word for this 
mark of kingly dignity seen on their most ancient medals (see vol. i. p. 313, T. R.A.S.), they 
now have recourse to the term of bd/4band—one of the numerous exotics adopted from their 
conquerors. The bdldband of the Rajpoots is the diadem of the Greeks, both in application 
and interpretation: the one meaning died over, the other through the head. The béléband is 
still the symbol of honour in Mewar, and was, in the days of her grandeur, held equal to any 
cordon in Christendom. It is of one or more cords of floss silk and gold thread, tied round the 
turban, the ends hanging behind the head. 

Its estimation may be illustrated by an anecdote. When engaged in reconciling the long- 
alienated vassalage of Mewar to their Prince, accompanied by the ungracious duty of causing 
the surrender of their usurpation of the lands of the crown, the chieftain of Bednore « of the 
sixteen,” was one of the most impracticable, and his complaint was as much of the loss of dignity 
as of land, specifying the degradation of honours due only to his own grade, being conferred on 
those far beneath him. To my request that he would disregard them, and not let it interfere 
with the more important measure, I had the following dignified reproof :—-« Disregard them ! 
Why, for that simple thing (the bdldband) round the turban, my ancestors deemed their 
blood a cheap purchase.” JAxzr Sine was the descendant of Jetmux, who defended Cheelore 
against Akser, who held him “ when dead,” in such honour, that he erected a statue to him at 
the gate of his palace at Agra, still there in Bernier’s time; and he immortalized the match- 
lock with which he slew the Rajpoot, by leaving it as an heir-loom to his successor; which cir- 
cumstance is mentioned in the Commentaries of his son, the Emperor Jehangir. There was no 
want of such chiefs as Jeimul in any Rajpoot principality. Let us respect their descendants, 
who yet retain, in spite of their altered condition, the magnanimity of better days. 

§ From Bég, a lion or tiger, and ambra, covering. 
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over his right arm, extended ; on which is perched a figure presenting him 
a wreath, or coronet. In his left he grasps a club; adjoining which is 
a monogram, composed of two letters, of an ancient and still undeci- 
phered character, found on monumental rocks and pillars wherever the 
PAnvts colonized. In various points of view, this gem will be consi- 
dered a relic of more than ordinary curiosity. 

First, As confirming the fact asserted by Arrian more than two thousand 
years ago, of the analogy in costume and attributes of the Hindu and 
Theban Hercules. 

Second, The consequent confirmation of the antiquity of the existing 
martial mythology. 

Third, As proving the antiquity of the art of engraving gems amongst 
the Hindus. 

Fourth, For the antiquity of the characters forming the monogram ; and, 
vice versd, the antiquity of the gem, from the use of this now incognate 
but once widely-disseminated character. 

Arrian, when sketching the history of the family ruling on the Jumna, 
in Alexander’s invasion, clearly indicates that he had access to the genea- 
logies of the PAnpt race, a branch of which ruled in these regions eight 
centuries subsequent to that memorable conflict, the Mahabharat, which 
forms an era in the very dawn of Hindu history, and which, from astro- 
nomic and genealogical calculation, has been calculated about 1,100 years 
before Christ.* However briefly the Grecian historian touches on the 
history, genealogy, manners, or geography of the race ruling on the Jumna 
three centuries before Christ, there is sufficient to identify it, and, aided by 
the intaglio, to establish several singular analogies between the legends 
handed down by Arrian, and the sacred writings and traditions still current 
amongst the Hindus. The discussion may gratify curiosity, if not add 
much to our instruction. 

There is no name so widely disseminated in the local traditions of India 
as that of Pandié. From the snowy Himachil to Cape Comorin, every na- 
tion and tribe has some memorial to exhibit of this celebrated race. Yet 
although the name has been perpetuated through the lapse of ages, in the 
geographic nomenclature of the regions they inhabited ; although nations 
far remote and without intercourse possess monuments which they attribute 


* Bentley: Asiatic Researches. Annals of Rajast’han, vol. i. p. 56. 
y i] 
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to this race ; and although one peculiar character forms the inscriptions of 
all such monuments, still there are sceptics as to their existence, and who 
imagine the “ Great War” as fabulous as the Trojan. For such there is 
no law of historic evidence, short of mathematical demonstration, that will 
suffice. The triumphal column of the Yadus,* at Delhi, mentioned by 
the bard Chand seven centuries ago; that at Praga, the first seat of their 
power ; the Forum (Chdor?) of Buima,t in the valley of Mokundurra ;t the 
caves of Dhoomnar, of Nasuk, and Girndr, with their various rock inscrip- 
tions ; the sepulchral monuments of Pandit mandalam§ in the Carnatic, and 
many other places, separated a thousand miles from each other, might in 
vain be appealed to. 

It has been the fortune of the writer to wander over a great portion of 
the space sacred to Pandé traditional history, to have visited their monu- 
ments, to have discovered the sites of some of their ancient and long- 
forgotten cities,|| and their medals, to have copied numerous inscriptions 
attributed to them, and to have conversed with many of the Tiiar tribe, 
who would deem it an insult to doubt their descent from this illustrious 
race: until the impression on his mind is, that the existence of the Etrus- 
cans or Assyrians might as well be doubted as that of the Pandus. But 
who, asks the sceptic, were these Pandiis, who possessed in Baladéva a 
chieftain with the attributes of Hercules ? 

The traditions of the Hindus assert, that India was colonized by a race 
called Yadu,§ to which they trace the foundation of the most conspicuous 
of their ancient cities. 


* Pandi is a great branch of the Yadii race, having Bidha as its patriarch. 

+ One of the Pandd leaders; an engraving of this, the most ancient fragment of architecture 
I have seen, is engraved for the second volume of the “ Annals of Rajasthan.” 

{ The Pass (durra, or dwarra) of Mokund, an epithet of Heri. 

§ The “ Pandionis Regio” of Ptolemy, having Madura as a capital, which yields conviction 
that the Pandis colonized this region, and gave the name of their old seat of power, Mathiira on 
the Jumna, to the new settlement. It is my intention to enter more fully on this subject 
hereafter in a paper ‘On the Sepulchral Monuments of the Rajpoots,” which will furnish ano- 
ther link in the chain of evidence of the Scythic origin of some of these. 

| Arore on the Indus, and Séirapiira, capital of the Séraséni (of Arrian) on the Jumna. 

q For a sketch of this race see History of the Tribes, “« Annals of Rajast'han,” vol. i. p. 85. 
The Yadus are in the unpolished dialect pronounced Jadt or Jadoon. Strange to say, a branch 
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Hasti, the twenty-sixth in descent from Pooru, son of Ydydti, founded 
Hastinapoor, on the Ganges, long the capital of Upper India; and although 
not mentioned by name in any of the Greek writers, was probably the regal 
abode of the Porus* who opposed Alexander. From Hasti issued several 
tribes, of which the Czrués and Pdndis were the most distinguished; while 
from Yadu, elder brother of Pooru, issued the Hericiila, or “ race of 
Heri,” who erected the cities of Stirpoora, Mathird, and Baldéva, on the 
Jumna.t 

It is not my intention to seize upon the curious nominal similitude of 
which Arrian was probably ignorant when he started the hypothesis more 
than 2,000 years ago, of the identity of the Hercules of Thebes and of 
the Jumna, though the “ delight of Juno” (Herakles) might be proud of 
his descent from the Indo-Scythic Hericéla. 

Let us place what the Greek writers have said on this subject in juxta- 
position with the legends of the Jains and Poorans, and then comment 
thereon. 


of that extensive Oolooss of the Ghilji nation, the Eusofzyes, or “tribe of Joseph,” is called 
Jadoons, and their original seats about Guzni, a city claimed by the Yadus as founded by Raja 
Guj long anterior to the era of Vicrama. See “Elphinstone’s Cabul,” vol. i. for mention of 
the Jadoons. 


* Pooru continued to be the patronymic of the Yadi race until the more distinguished name of 
Céiré took the lead, who, to maintain their pre-eminence, contested by the sons of Pandu, another 
celebrated chief, caused that civil strife, termed the M4habharat, which ended in their dis- 
persion. The appellation Porus, which distinguished more than one of the kings of Northern 
India, during the Macedonian invasion, originated from the Poort of Yadi race. 


+ Praga, the modern Allahabad, at the confluence of the Jumna and Ganges, was esta- 
blished even before Hastinapoor, and is considered as the very cradle of the race of Pooru, 
whence its name Pordéga, abbreviated to Praga, the city of the Prasii of Megasthenes. The 
traditional couplets of the Rajpoot races, embodied in their old genealogical histories, are the 
most valuable relics of the past. One of these thus gives the foundation of the old Yadu 


colonies :— 
“ Ad Praga o'thanna 

Dodtyaé Mathirapoori 

Dwarica Raj-nat’h aya 

Chaotur-tanha Marist’ hali.” 

I would suggest the probability, that the disputed Palibothra should be Pooripiitra; i.e. the 

city inhabited by “ The children (piitr@) of Poord.” It is not uncommon thus to name colonies, 
ex. gr. the little state of Bhawulpore, east of the confluent arms of the Indus, is called «* Daod- 
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Arrian, chap. vii. Indian History :—“ The whole country of India is 
‘ divided into 122 nations, according to Megasthenes. Like the Scythians, 
« the Indians were anciently a wandering race, tilled no lands, had neither 
“« towns, houses, or temples; clothed themselves in the skins of wild beasts, 
« ate of the fruit of the Taxa, a palm tree, and the beasts of chace, before 


” 


pootra,” the race of Daéd (David) the founder. There is no other position than Praga that 
answers to Palibothra, the capital of the Prasii?, to whom Megasthenes was sent as ambas- 


sador from Seleucus. 
InpDU-VANSA, according to the Poorans. 
BupHa: 


The Bidyas of Arrian married Ella, grand-daughter of the Surya king, Manoo. 
Ayu, or YAou. 


Nouwas. 
YayYAtTI. 
— 7 
YApu. Pooru Oora: 
| Founded Praga. Descendants founded the 
CrosHTa, In kingdoms of reared Ava, 
ages Keril, Chowal. c. &c. 
Ai Erase nate ASR, 26 Descents and probably Orissa. 
BuHARAT 
Married Sacontala. 
In 
5 Descents 
I Hast1 
40 Wesckite Founded Hastinapoor. 
> 
Tak, Agmipa. 
Probably ancestor of the Takshae race. | 
| 
j SANTA, YANaA. RIKSHI. 
pep apeicecrniantiss n Second Descent, 
founded Kampilé ° Descents, Curv. 
8thin Descent, and peopled the 
Rasa Sura, Punj4b, and spread Gap Rei, the 
f the Indus, be ae Ores 
Founder of — west o} Gadhipoor, or In 14 Descents. 
Stirapira. Canouj. 
11th in 
Descent, 
Acrase- Baspéva. KoonmTi, marriedto ... «2. «. +. PANDU. 
NA. Prince of | 
Mathura. 
YUDISHTRA, Buima, ARJUNA. 


Kansa. BAtpéva. Heni. 


His Grandson Nadba succeeded and carried on 
the line of the Hericila at Mathura, 
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** Bacchus or Triptolemus made a conquest of them; who built them cities, 
“ gave them laws, taught them agriculture, the use of wine, as he had the 
« Greeks, and to yoke their oxen to the plough. He also instructed them 
“‘ in military discipline, the worhip of the gods to be performed with drums 
* and cymbals, and introduced the satyric dance, and to suffer their hair 
“ to grow.” 

The whole of this relation is in perfect accordance with the traditional 
cosmography of the Jains or Budhists of India, Their Adna?h, or Buidha, 
the patriarch of the Yadu race, is the counterpart of this Bacchus, or Trip- 
tolemus, whom they bring from central Asia, to espouse Ella, daughter of 
Surya, and sister of Manu, or Menes, the first sovereign of India. Some of 
the laws of Triptolemus, the first lawgiver of Greece, have a remarkable 
affinity to those of the Jains, especially that first commandment common 
to both—* Thou shalt kill no living thing.” The Jains say this Adnath 
taught every art enumerated by Arrian, “ even to muzzling the ox, and 
treading out the corn;” though the orgies of the agricultural divinity, 
Bacchus, the satyric dance with drum and cymbal, rather appertain to the 
Ad-iswar of the Sivites, whose rites are thus administered.* 

Chap. viii—** When Bacchus was about to leave the country, he ap- 
“* pointed Spartembas to govern, who dying was succeeded by Bupyas 
“ (Bsdvav); he by Crasprvas (Kpaodcvey); and so in succession, from father 
“toson. The Hercules who penetrated so far, the Indians tell us, was 
“a native of their country. He is particularly worshipped by the 
“* Suraséni, who have two great cities, Meruoras (M:4op), and CLEIsoBoRUS 
“ (KaAsooGopx), and the navigable river Jopares (JwSepys), passes through 
“¢ their territories. This Hercules, as Megasthenes asserts, and the Indians 
“ themselves assure us, uses the same habit with the Theban Hercules.” 

Here we have Bidha, the progenitor of the whole Jndu or Yadu 
race, and in Crasdevas, the Croshta, or Croshtdeva, the branch from which 
the Hericulas are descended. Baldeva, whose effigies are on the gem 
before us, is the Hindu Hercules; his name signifying the god (Déva) 
of strength (dala). The city sacred to him, and called after him Baldeva 
(fam. Buldeo), is in the very heart of the Sviraséni, and there he continues 

toreceive worship, as in the days of Alexander, and ages anterior. ‘This 
town is therefore the Heraclea, as he is the Hercules of the Stiraséni. 


* There is little doubt that these sects closely approximated at the most remote periods. 
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The two chief cities of the Saraséni, Methoras and Cleisoboras, are 
Mathira and Strapoora, and the river “ Jobares passing through their terri- 
tory,” the Yamuna or Jumna. 

The Straséni derive their name from Siiraséna* (founder of Siirapira), the 
common ancestor of Heri (chief of Mathtra) and Baldéva. A wreck of Sira- 
pura yet exists about fifty miles below Mathura, placed like it, on the Jumna, 
and must have been known to the Greeks, and probably claimed precedence 
of Methoras: Cleisoboras must, therefore, be an adulterated orthography. 
According to the, traditional topography of the Hindus, the land of the 
Stiraséni, or the pastoral region of Vraja, extended about one hundred 
miles around Mathtra as a centre, comprehending Gwalior and all Yaduvatit 
on the south, from the Chumbull to the Sinde.t This region was famed for 


* There are two princes of this name in the Yadu genealogies: one, the grandfather ; the 
other, nine generations anterior to Heri and Baladeva. We must remain in ignorance which 
of these founded Sarapira. See genealogical table of these races, p. 32, vol. i., Annals of 
Rajast’han. 

+ This wild region continues to be held throughout the vicissitudes of ages, by chieftains of 
the Yadu race, of which the Rao’s of Karowli and Sri Mathiira are the heads. With Rao 
Manohur Sing, of the latter place, I was on terms of real friendship, from my subaltern days to 
the period of quitting India. It was from him I had the first transcript of the genealogy of his 
ancestors, and the copy of the Mahabharata that I presented to the Society (which Professor 
Bopp of Berlin pronounced the best he had seen), was transcribed for me from an antique copy 
in the possession of this representative of the race whose history it developes. 

In hunting with the Yadu Rao, who is one of the most courteous and well-bred men I ever 
knew, I was instructed in the mode of throwing a light javelin, or dart, at objects from the 
horse while at speed. This dart is about twice the size of a common arrow, and like it, fea- 
thered ; and previous to launching it, it is twirled three or four times at arm’s length, holding it 
by the feathered end, and is thrown with wonderful precision, not unfrequently hitting crows as 
they fly past. Although I never absolutely knocked one down, I have made them have recourse 
to all their cunning to avoid the dart. In no other part of Indja did I ever see this amusement, 
which is perhaps a wreck of their old Scythic manners. 

This descendant of Hercules was wofully cast down, when, in the arrondissement of territory 
which followed the battles of Assye and Dehli, in 1803-4, he was placed under the Jaut, or Jit 
(ci-devant Prince of Gohud), as his suzerain,—a feeling, ignorant as we are of their past history 
and associations, which many cannot enter into. Imagine a scion of the Plantagenets holding 
Jrom a clod-pole? 

+ Sinde. Besides the Sinde or Indus, we have two rivers with this appellation in Central 
India, one (that in question) rising at Latouti on the table-land near Seronge, and falling into 
the Chumbull at its junction with the Jumna, forms that sacred spot Triveni, where there is a 
shrine to Siva. The Choota, or Little Sinde, rises in the table-land forming the buttress of 
Malwa, skirting the Nerbudda, and joins the Par. Thus the Indo-Scythic or Tatar term Sin or 
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the purity of its dialect, and in arms, as well as in arts, even in the days of 
the legislator Menu, who enjoins that “ the van in battle”’* should be 
assigned to the soldiers of Suraséni. Baldeva has, therefore, a legitimate 
right to have his city amidst such a people. There he is still enshrined, 
and covered with his lion’s hide and armed with his club, his fane attracts 
the martial pilgrim from all parts of India after a lapse of 3,000 years. 
Had Arrian left us his indigenous epithet, or that of his race (Hericila), 
or of this his city amongst the Suraséni, we should have judged how far 
nominal resemblance had aided his (Arrian’s) hypothesis regarding the 
analogy of the deified heroes of the Greeks and Yadus. 

Arrian continues, chap. viii. ‘“ He, Hercules, had a daughter, when 
advanced in years, and being unable to find a husband worthy of her, 
‘ he married her himself, that he might supply the throne of India with 
‘ monarchs, Her name was Pandea, and he caused the whole province in 
‘ in which she was born to receive its name from her.” 

Diodorus repeats the legend with little variation, both taken from the 
journal of Megasthenes, now lost :— 

«© Hercules was born amongst the Indians, and like the Greeks, they 
“ furnish him with a club and lion’s hide. In strengtht he excelled all 
« men, and cleared the sea and land of monsters and wild beasts. He had 
many sons, but only one daughter. He built Palibothra, and divided 
‘ his kingdom amongst his sons. They never colonized, but in time most 
of the cities assumed a democratical form of government, though some 
“* were monarchical till Alexander’s time.” 

On this curious fragment of the biography of the Hericilas, Arrian, 
though generally blamed for not exercising a sound judgment, both 
indulges his humour and incredulity; yet, by the retention of an appa- 
rently idle anecdote, 800 years old in Alexander’s time, we are enabled to 
trace an historical fact, however distorted, which has floated through 
twenty-one subsequent centuries with little variation, proving beyond a 
doubt, that the Macedonian savans had consulted the Hindu legendary 
histories in which it is thus related. 


6 


n 


river, extends far east of the ‘ Abba-Sin’ (Father Stream) or Indus, which is only known by this 
name high up. Below Ootch, it is termed the ‘ Meeta Murdn,’ or Sweet River; also an Indo- 
Sythic term. 


* Menu “On the Military Class,” chap. vii. p. 217: Haughton’s Edition. 
+ “In strength” dala, whence his epithet Baladeva “God of Strength.” 
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Vichitra, son and successor of Santana, sovereign of Hastinapoor, had 
no male issue. He had two legitimate and one illegitimate daughters. Of 
the first, one from her colour was named Pandea. Vyasu,* their Girt, or 
spiritual father, the sole male of the house of Santana, took this niece, 
his spiritual daughter Pandea, to wife. She bore him Pandi, who suc- 
ceeded to the sovereignty of Northern India, and which from that time 
has been designated the Pandian Raj, or kingdom of the Pandus. 

Thus the identity of Arrian’s relation with existing tradition is main- 
tained throughout, even to Pandea, daughter of the Hericila king, giving 
her name to “ the province in which she was born.”t By a slight sketch 
of the issue of Panpea, we can fill up the picture of similitude drawn 
by Diodorus on the achievements of the Hercules of the Yadus, who, 
« in strength (bala) excelled all men, and cleared the sea and land of mon- 
sters and wild beasts.” 

Pandi, son of Pandea, married Koonti, sister of Basdéva, prince of 
Mathira,t the father of Heri and Baldeva. But, “for the sins of their 
ancestors, sterility was the doom of the wife of Pandu, until, “ by means 
of a charm,” she enticed the celestials to her bed. By Dhermaraj (Minos) 
she had Yudishtra; by Pavan (Zolus) she had Bhima; by Indra (Jupiter 
Celus) she had Arjana; and Nycila and Sydéva owed their existence to 
Aswini-Komara, the Hindu Esculapius. 

These are the “ Five Pandus” whose exploits fill the traditional history 
of India, and, though a mixture of truth and fiction, must not be rejected. 


* Vyasu, author or compiler of the Vedas, was the son of King Santana by Yojnaganda, a 
fisherman's daughter. She was ‘/a belle Batteliére’ of the Jumna, and in ferrying over the 
Hericula king, proved he was no saint, though he begat one. It is doubtful whether this humble 
mother of the first name in Hindu literature, and parent to its proudest kings, did not become 
the legitimate wife of the king. Her epithet of Yojna-ganda, or the “ Fragrant,” imports one 
«the aroma of whose frame extends for a yojna,” or four miles. 


+ A section of the Mahabharata is devoted to an account of the Hericila or Herivansa, and 
from some extracts I had made, it is made to appear that this race came from Southern India, 
but these were too superficial to permit me to give any opinion on the subject. We can have 
little doubt that the Pandumandalam of the Carnatic, the Regio Pandionis of Ptolemy, with its 
capital Madira, was colonized by the Pandus from Mathura. The pastoral region of Heriana, 
between the Jumna and the Sutlej, was likewise named from a colony of the HericGla. 

{ They were of the same stock, and what we term first cousins: a degree of propinquity 
termed incestuous by the Hindus. And another among the many proofs that this race was 
foreign, or Scythic, is, that the canons regulating the degrees of matrimonial affinities had not 
then been promulgated. 
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The fictitious portion of it was evidently invented to cover some para- 
mount disgrace in the Yadu family, in the debasement of this branch 
thereof.* 


* The Jains or Budhists reject the fabulous portion of this genealogy, and assert that Panda 
had two wives: by Koonti of the Hericula race he had three sons ; and by Moordévi two, making 
the “ Five Pandus :”— 


Inpv, or ANvA-VANSA. 


2200. ADNATH Bupua, 
The Bacchus of Arrian- 


BuARAT, BAHUBALA. 
Founder of the Kingdom of Bharatyersha, or Indo-Scythia. 


Curu, 
His name adopted as the Patronymic of the race: 
[Query—the Ootrocure of Ptolemy ?} 


1600 Hast, 
Founded Hastinapoor on the Ganges. 


SARBHUMU, 
Universal Potentate. 


1200. ; SANTANA 
Had two wives, Gangevi and Satayati; subsequently he married 
the mother of Vyasu, author of the Vedas. 


BuisaMa, VICHITRAVIRA 
The great ancient, and leader Had no sons, but three daughters, one of 

of the Curis. which was illegitimate. 

AMBCA. AMBALICA, 
Surnamed Pandea. 
DHERTRASHTA. 
Panpbu 
1100. DurRYoDHANA, Married Koonti, sitser of Basdeva Hericula, father of 
King of the Curis, Crishna, who bore him three sons; and by a second 


wife, Moordeyi, he had Nycula and Sydeva, collectively 
called the “‘ Five Pandus.” 


YupDISHTRA. Buima. ARJUNA, 
King of the Pandus. By Drupdevi, had 
UsuIMAN. 
PARIKHITA, 


Who was installed on the throne of In- 

draprest’ha, abdicated by Yudishtra, who 

abandoned India.—For the Dynasty of 

Parikhita, see Genealogical Tables—An- 
nals of Rajast’han. 


Note.—These are only the conspicuous princes of a long line. 
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Ambca, the elder sister of Pandea, bore (also by Vyasu) Dhertrashtra, 
who had a son, Duryodhana. This branch of the Yadus assumed the sur- 
name of Curt, from a celebrated ancestor. On Pandu’s death, Duryodhana, 
(in consequence of his father’s incapacity from blindness) assumed the rod 
(charri*) of empire, proclaiming the illegitimacy of the ‘ Five Pandus.” 
Intestine broils followed, and the brothers were proscribed during the term 
of twelve years. Accompanied by their Hericula brethren, Heri and 
Baldéva, they perambulated every part of India, leaving these monuments 
still ascribed tothem. The deeds of valour performed in these wanderings 
are still the theme of local tradition, and would afford no mean parallel to 
the exploits of the Hercules of the west, though it would be difficult to 
separate the actions of the Pandus of Hastinapoor, or their Sitrasénic 
relations; Baldéva and Heri. 

Expelled from Hastinapoor they retired to the north, and on their arrival 
at Kampila, the capital of Drapdeva, king of Panchalica, found assembled 
the chivalry of India, suitors for the hand of his daughter Drupdevi. In 
those primitive days beauty became the prize of valour, and Arjuna’s skill 
in the bow obtained the meed; but as she sealed her choice by throwing 
round his neck the burmala, or marriage-garland, she drew upon the exile 
the undissembled wrath of the disappointed lovers. Arjuna’s bow, how- 
ever, again proved victorious, and they expiated their rancour with their 
blood. “ The princess of Panchalica became the wife in common of the 
five brothers.” 

The king of Kampila + was of the same original Yadu stock; his race 


* The Imperial Rod or “ Charri” is a long staff or javelin, and is often placed on the royal 
cushion or throne. The allusion to it in colloquial discourse is common. Charri myn zoor hyn, 
“ His rod is strong.” 


+ It is important to remark, that Ambassadors from the King of Kampila were sent to the 
Emperor CuAo in A.D, 408. The Chinese historians call it Kia-pi-l, and say that his name 
was Yue-GNAI, who was of the religion of Fo!!! Either his name is intended as Agni-pala, 
or that of his race, Agni-cila which was essentially Budhist. 

The communication from all parts of India, at this period, with all the princes of the dynasty 
of Sum, proves it to have been founded on a community of religious sentiment. The kingdom 
of Po-li, which sent ambassadors to Fi-1oAm-ti about fifty years after the first, was in all pro- 
bability one of the P4li kings of Central-India, about the Betwa River. Kiu-to (Cheetore ?) repre~ 
sented in the very heart of India, sent ambassadors in 516, when Cosmos was in India. But the 
most tangible of all is the embassy sent in A.D, 641 to Emperor Tai-tcong, from a king named 
Hou-lo-mien, his country Makito or Mokiato, in the heart of India, whose capital was Cha-po-ha- 
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was Aswa, probably the Asi, one of the four Scythic tribes inhabiting 
Central-Asia, mentioned by Strabo as having, in conjunction with the 
Tochari, &c. (Turshka), overturned the Bactrian empire.* That he was 
Indo-Scythic, this instance of admitted polyandrism would alone go far to 
prove. Nor is it improbable that the Pandus were the offspring of a Scythic 
prince of this region to which they migrated, who obtained the favours of 
Pandea, and that the story of their birth was fabricated to hide the disgrace. 

They returned with their bride to Hastinapoor, and with the aid of the 
priesthood and concurrence of the blind king Dhertrashtra, a partition of 
dominion took place, when Yudishtra, the elder Pandu, was enthroned in 
Indraput,t which henceforth eclipsed the more ancient capital Hastinapoor. 
But the contests for supremacy were soon renewed, and the brothers 
again declared outlaws by their uncompromising and vindictive relation. 
They soon travelled to the south, and were long indebted to the deep 
forests of Virdt and Herimbd, for security, suffering every privation and 
encountering manifold dangers from the savage beasts and no less savage 
men who peopled these wilds. The remembrance of these varied adven- 
tures is yet cherished in these intricate and interesting regions, through 
which I have traced their wanderings, and listened with delight to the 
recital of their adventures; to that of Bhima with the giant daughter of 
Herimba, or the exploit of Heri with the demon of Toolisham.t I have 


lo-tching, doubtless Pooliman, king of Magadha, or Behar, his capital, Champapoori. He 
also the same year received ambassadors from the king of Outcha. This is Ootch at the 
Jurca of the Punjnad, or confluent five rivers forming the Indus. From Cosmos we learn that 
an Indo-Scythic king of Hun race then ruled on the Indus. I have often intended to analyse 
those chapters of De Guignes, containing the account of the missions from India to China at 
this remote period, having perhaps had better opportunities of studying the Geography of 
northern India than many others, but I have so much varied material that I must be satisfied to 
throw out these hints for others to pursue; satisfied it is worth the labour, as an aid to Hindu 
chronology. ‘ On the Dynasties of Sum, Leam, and Tam.”—Hist. Gen. des Huns, tom. i. 

* A colony of this Asi, I have surmised in a preceding paper, may have colonized Scandinavia 
and founded Asgard : the region (gar) of the Asi. Thither the Gefe had preceded; hence the 
mythological similitude exhibited in the martial poetry of the Rajpoot bards, and the Scalds of 
the North; besides the resemblance of the Runes and old Pali of these Pastoral tribes. 

+ Its name of Dehli is modern, having been given in the eighth century, by the Tuars, 
descended from the Pandus, who refounded it. 

t Heri’s slaughter of the Hydra of Yamuna and rescuing the Vedas, or Science, from the same 
foe in the Gulph of Cutch, form a parallel to, and might be the original of Hercules strangling 
the serpent, and the adventure of the Pythian Apollo. 
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gazed with interest on the refreshing cascade issuing from a fissure of the 
bleak rock rent by the club of Baldeva to assuage the thirst of the mother 
of the Pandus; and partaken of the sorrow of the narrator as, seated on 
the margin of the lotos fountain,* he related, on the spot where it happened, 
the martyrdom of Heri by the forester Bhil. With this guide and votary 
of the deity of the Yamuna I have made pilgrimage to the éumulus where 
his ashes were deposited, and mingled my resentment with his as he marked 
the shrine of an Islamite saint in contaminating contiguity with that of the 
lover of Radha. With him I have allowed my imagination to carry me back 
three thousand years, and as he pointed out the mountain at whose base the 
mild yet manly Arjana, conqueror of the suitors of Panchalica, was despoiled 
of his victorious bow by the Bhil, have pondered with a lively interest on 
the vicissitudes of their fortunes. These are the scenes which excite the 
Hindu, whether the proud Rajpoot, the humble peasant, or man of wealth ; 
and you must see them and converse with them under the influence of 
such impressions, to understand the moral effect upon their lives and 
character. 

It would be out of place to detail the lengthened adventures of the 
Hericulas of the Rajpoots, but there is one incident so characteristic, and 
out of which has sprung one of the most distinguished architectural deco- 
rations, that its insertion here may be deemed not inadmissible. If 
Vitruvius attributes those graceful supporters of entablatures to the damsels 
of Caria, we may ascribe their counterpart to the Pandus at a period still 
more remote; though the H1npu Gutachuc possesses neither the euphony or 
grace of the Grecian Caryatide. 

Gutachuc was the son of the forest king of Herimba, and as his sister 
became enamoured of the valiant Bhima, so he transferred his affections to 
the beauteous Dripdevi, the common spouse of the exiled brothers. Al- 
though necessity had compelled Bhima not to repudiate the advances of the 
gigantic daughter of Herimba, he was determined even to risk the for- 
feiture of the sanctuary they enjoyed, to punish this revolting proposal. 
Drapdevi was instructed to consent and to name the temple as the place of 
assignation. Overjoyed at his success he failed not in punctuality, but as 
his audacious hand was raised to remove the veil from her face, the nervous 
arm of Bhima rent the supporting column of the temple. To save himself 


* Comala-coonda. 
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and the fair object of his passion from being crushed under the impending 
ruin, he strained his gigantic force, and supported the fabric on his 
shoulders, till he was released by the attendant protectors of the fair. To 
commemorate the infamy of the forester, who thus violated the laws of 
sanctuary (sérna) and hospitality, the Si/pis or architects have “par ordon- 
nance” adopted this relation in all sacred edifices, where a diminutive and 
grotesque figure of Gulachuc, with arms and legs extended under him, the 
head stooping and face distorted, as from a sense of oppression, ornaments 
the capitals of columns which support entablatures.* 

The meritorious conduct of the valorous band, the services they per- 
formed in return for the protection afforded them in the various countries 
they perambulated, obtained them abundant auxiliaries; and having com- 
pleted the term of their banishment, they emerged from their retreats, and 
returning to the ‘ Sable Yamuna,” t+ demanded to participate in their 


* Those who wish to see a representation of Gutachuc may be gratified, in examining that fine 
composition in the last number of Captain Grindlay’s “ Scenery, &c. of Western India ;” a work 
which evinces his love for the arts, in preserving from the universal destroyer some of the finest 
specimens of Hindu and Mahommedan art yet existing. The site of the edifice whence these 
columns were delineated is in the very heart of the scenes we describe. To judge of the uni- 
formity of this emblematic Gutachuc, I may draw the reader's attention to similar columns of 
great antiquity in the ruins of Chandravati. (See Annals of Rajast’han, vol. i. p. 574.) 

The curious in old Saxon or Gothic architecture have only to look at those grotesque embel- 
lishments of columns for the representations of Gutachuc, not the only ornament common to the 
old temples of the Getic races of Europe, and the Indo-Scythic races of the East. Those speci- 
mens of tortuous imagination which decorate the oldest European churches, as Falaise in 
Normandy, Moissac in Languedoc, Poitiers, and many others in France; of Monza and Padua 
in Italy ; of the German churches, where what is called the “style Byzantin” prevails; and our 
own Saxon monuments of England, might be transferred to some of the ancient Hindu temples 
without violation of uniformity. 

The term Gothic is by no means misapplied, confined to the decorations of this style of archi- 
tecture, and obtaining in all these edifices at the period the Gothic races simultaneously over- 
ran Europe, indicates some original source (ex. gr. Pali temple of Ajmere, Annals of Rajasthan), 
To the kingdom of Vizigoths, or Eastern Getes, from the Ebro to the Loire, of which Toulouse 
was the capital, may be ascribed the Asiatic character of the sculptures observed in some of these 
temples; while to the same Getic race, whether Kimbri, Longobardi or Saxon, may be assigned 
those of Normandy, Northern Italy, and England. Hence the term Gothic means the corruption 
of the purer Roman style, by the incorporation not so much of the principles of Getic architec- 
tural art, as the super addition of their barbarous mythological decorations. 


+ The Yamuna is named after the sister of the Hindu Pluto, Yama. Hence its funereal qualities, 
It is also called Kali-nadi, the ‘ black river,” the Kalindi of the Greeks, and contracted to “ Kali-de” 
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‘“« Bapotd,”* or birth-right. But Duryodhana received them with scorn, 
though they limited their demands to the “ panch-Pali’s,” or five townships 
of Indraput, Paniput, Soniput, &c.t In the full pride of possession, their 
relative, spurning all compromise, contemptuously replied, ‘they should not 
have so much of the soil, his sovereignty, as would cover the point of a 
needle.” Left without alternative, they determined to conquer what injus- 
tice denied them. 

The extensive plains of the Caggar, or Sarasvati, were fixed upon to 
decide the claims to supremacy of the rival clans, the Carus and Pandis, 
and there the auxiliary bands of the “ fifty-six Yadu tribes,” (“ chapun ciila 
Yadi,”) gathered from the most remote regions to espouse either cause in 
this great conflict. The theme has alike secured immortality to the bard 
and to the actors in that exterminating day, and the martial Rajput, who yet 
continues his pilgrimage to Cvird-khéta, feels sanctified in only beholding 
this the Troad of India, on which Fame has erected her temple. Hither her 
votaries have crowded for ages,§ ready, like the Yadu warrior, 


“« To sail in tempests down the stream of life,” 


in order to have their names recorded on the pedestal of the “ Great idol 
of mankind:” around whose statue their mental vision pourtrays in all the 
honours of apotheosis, the just Yupisurra, the warlike Buima, and, resting 
on his club the mighty Batprva; while seated in their war chariot, between 
the rival hosts, Hert and Arsuna discourse on the horrors of civil dissension.|| 


the black pool, in which the infant Heri slew his hydra foe; the Python of the Greeks and 
Typhon of the Egyptians. 

* Bépota, “ patrimony,” from Bap, “ father.” 

+ This tradition establishes the antiquity of those towns yet existing. Were people to be sta- 
tioned there during the rainy season, I have no doubt coins and other memoria of the Panduas 
would be abundantly discovered. It was thus I obtained hundreds, nay, thousands of coins and 
medals from the ancient cities of Mathura, Surpura, Oojein, &c. &c. 

{ The “ gathering” of the Cards and Pandus, however exaggerated by the Bards, must have 
been a very stirring scene. It is detailed at length, the clans, the leaders, and their actions, in 
the great work. The pick-axe, applied to the Céii-khéta, might yet yield ‘something for the 
antiquarian. 

§ Here Maumoup of Ghizni and SHansupin were defeated; and here the last struggle for 
Hindu independence was maintained to the death by the Chohan Emperor Pirt’HrraJ, SAMARSI 
of Cheetore, and many a noble Rajpit. 

|| Thanks to the venerable translator yet amongst us, we are enabled to appreciate this episode 


Vor, III. x 
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Though ages of oppression have shaded the virtues of the Rajpit, and 
dimmed his moral perceptions, he has lost none of his veneration for these 
stirring scenes, or the recital of the doctrines which form his rules of con- 
duct, and whose application in the ordinary intercourse of life renders his 
discourse more emphatic. 

But to return to the immediate object of research—our Hindu Hercules : 
Arrian says, that one of the tribes of the Punjab was “ called Sobii, that 
they wore the skins of wild beasts, were armed with clubs, and marked their 
oxen with its impress, for the reason that they were a colony left there by 
Hercules, and in commemoration of him:” on this and other information 
furnished to him by Megasthenes, he remarks :— 

“ This was not the Theban, nor the Tyrian, nor the Egyptian Hercules, 
but some great king whose dominions lay not far distant from India.” May 
we not conjecture the Hericila descendant of Batprva? Arrian adds, that 
this tribe, the Sobii, carried the effigies of Hercules (Batprva) on their ban- 
ners; that is, the identical figure which has prompted this disquisition. 
Moreover, I think this club-bearing nationt is not yet extinct, and that the 
Chobi votaries who yet fill the temples of Herr and Barpeva in Straséna 
are the very people.t 

Whoever has witnessed the annual commemoration of Hrrt’s recovery of 
his birthright, would have little doubt that the Chobis of Mathura were the 
Sobii of Arrian. The festival concludes with the storming of the castle of 
Kansa, in which these sturdy, well-fed, church-militant Chobis mount the 
breach, each armed with a long club, tipped with iron rings, with which 


of the Iliad of the Hindus, which the celebrated Hastings pronounces to possess “a sublimity 
of conception and diction almost unequalled ;” and the version of Dr. Wilkins he “ fears not to 
compare with the best prose versions of the Iliad or Odyssey.” 

Take for instance Crisuna’s description of the immortality of the soul, in the dialogue with 
ArsunaA, when he incites his courage “to throw off the old garment” in that day's battle: —“ The 
weapon divideth it not, the fire burneth it not, the water corrupteth it not, the wind drieth 
it not away ; for it is indivisible, inconsumable, incorruptible, and is not to be dried away ; it 
is eternal, universal, permanent, immovable; it is invisible, inconceivable, and unalterable.”— 
Bhagvat Gita. 

+ According to the various classical authorities, borrowing from Megasthenes, every tribe is 
made a nation, and every town (poora) a city (polis). 

{ The permutation of ch for s iscommon. The people of the South always pronounce ch as s ; 
ex.gr. in no meaner name than the notorious Pindarri leader CHEETOO, the SzEToo of the 
Southron. 
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they forthwith demolish, amidst tumultuous yells of applause from a multi- 
tude of spectators, the mimic fortress of the usurper. 

After the grand war, on which the Yadu federation was broken up, the 
Panpts, with Hert and Baxzpeva, abandoned their dominions on the 
Yamuna for Saurashtra. Here, in their ancient haunts, they remained some 
time; but if we judge from the traditional accounts of Hrnrr’s assassination, 
and Arsuna’s being despoiled even of his bow, by the aboriginal races, they 
must have lost all their power. It is affirmed that such was the fraternal 
affection of Batpreva for Hert, that he would not part with the body; but 
carried it about with him until decomposition took place, when he allowed 
it to be interred. Yupisurra, sick of dominion, together with Batprva 
and a band of the Pandis and Herictilas, abandoned the peninsula of the 
Sauras, and crossing the Indus, retired to the north, and were supposed to 
have perished in the snowy mountains of Himachel. During this retreat 
a portion of them may have lingered in a nook of the Punjab, and formed 
the nucleus of the Sobii* adorers of Hercules, found by Alexander 350 
years before Christ. 

On this termination of the fortunes of the Yadis, Apuimun, son of 
Arsuna, succeeded to the throne of Indraprestha, or Dehli, abandoned by 
Yuprsnrra, who left therewith his era; while Hert and Batpeva had the 
honours of deification, the former in Mat’hura, the latter in that called after 
him Batpéva, vulg. Butpeo, the Heraclea of India. 

Regarding Buima tradition is silent; but those multitudinous uninscribed 
columns scattered every where over India bear his name, being termed 
Bhim-ca-sila, Bhim-ca-tir, the pillars of Buim; the arrows of Brim; also 
Tuili-ca-lat’h, or the “ oilman’s staff,” from the custom of pouring oil and 
marking them with a cross of vermilion. As Buima was a Hericila, these 
are the Pillars of Hercules. Mythological history records no less than forty- 
three deified heroes bearing this name.t 


* According to the Raj Taringini of the celebrated Vidydhar, minister of Soway Jey Sing, 
their retreat was “ by Tatha Mooltan to Badrinath.” They could move in no direction without 
finding people of their own race, more especially in the Caucasian (Kho-khdsa) range, whence 
they originally came. The Guickers, Joupis, Jonyas, and other tribes bordering these 
alpine barriers, maintained the habits of the Pandus to a very late period; and Polyandrism still 
prevails there as amongst their colonies in Malabar. 


+ It might be deemed idle to contrast the Exodus of the Hericiila from India with the 
return of the Heraclide into the Grecian Peloponnesus: the periods agree; for this event was 


X2 
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The annals of the Yadu-Bhattis of Jesselmér who are descended from 
Heri, take up the history of his sons immediately following his death. 
Nasa, his grandson, who returned to Mathura on that event, carrying with 
him all the insignia of rule, did not remain there, but followed his relative 
out of India proper; they say that his descendants ruled in Zabulist’han,* 
established Gujni, and were the progenitors of the Chagitais, and that their 


A. A.C. 1078, according to the best chronologists, and the Great War about 1100. There are 
besides other curious affinities :— 
The Grecian Heraclide claim Atreus as pro- The Indo-Scythic Herictila claim from Atri, 


genitor. father of Soma or Indu. 
Euristhenes was the first king of the Hera- Yudishtra, king of the Hericila, led the co- 
clidae. lony out of India. Etymologists would find 


sufficient similitude in the names of the leaders ; 
the initial syllable is the same in both; 7 and 
d are permutable letters, and the euphonous 
Greek termination for the harsher Indian is 
common. 

The Ionians or Greeks have their name from The Hericilas and Pandus have also an ances- 
Javan, the seventh from Japhet, son of Noah. tor in Javan, or Yavan, the 13th from Yaydt, the 

third son of their primeval patriarch, Nahus. 
This Yavan is the progenitor of the Indo-Scythic 
Yavanas, constantly alluded to in Menu and the 
Poorans. 

Eight hundred years after this memorable event, Alexander, of Yavan descent, invaded the 
haunts of the Hericdla, and found abundant sources of analogy in the theogonies of India and 
his own country to amuse his veterans. If he built a fleet in the Punjab, navigated the Indus, 
and coasted to Babylon, what physical impossibility existed to the Indo-Scythic Hericulas wan- 
dering westward to Thrace and Ionia—a line of route abundantly tracked in subsequent ages, 
by Huns, Getes, and Tatars, all from the same haunts of Central Asia ? 

That sublime, though apocryphal epic, the Iliad, is asserted to have been written by Lycurgus, 
during his residence amongst the Indo-Getic races of Parva-Scythia, whence Greece and Italy 
were colonized and civilized. This region, Thrace, was the very cradle of divine poesy, and from 
it they bring Orpheus, who is vested with all the attributes and qualifications of the Naréda of the 
Hindus. If Yudishtra, Baldeva, and the Hericulas, journied thus far, carrying their letters and 
their bards in their train, then, indeed, the events of the Ma&habharata, the divine strains of 
Vyasa and Sookdéva, might have afforded abundant hints to Lycurgus for the composition of the 
Iliad; and hence the similarity of the characters ascribed to the Pandus, with those of the 
Celto-Etruscan, would at once be accounted for. 


* This is the original country of Rustam, the Persian Hercules, who is supposed by Sir W. 
Jones to have been a cotemporary of Cyrus the Great. Sir W. Ouseley has given us a very 
interesting sketch of the Persian Hero in the 2d vol. of his Travels in Persia. 
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sway actually extended to Samarkhand. While this branch of the 
Hericila under Nasa thus ruled in central Asia, the sons of his brother 
Kuira fixed themselves, the first, Juaregsa, in Saurashtra; the other, Jud. 
bhan, at Benera and Juddoo-ca-dang.—Saurashtra, the Syrastrene of the 
Greeks, the kingdom of 'TEsarroustus, conquered by Mrnanper, embraced 
from the Indus to the gulph of Cambay; while the Jowdis, or mountaineers 
of Joude, a small cluster of hills in the Punjab, remained a distinct race even 
to Baber’s days. But it would be impossible here to give even an indistinct 
outline of those important branches of the Hericila races, who with their 
Cura or Caurva brethren, have left indelible traces from the ‘ Cliffs of 
Caucasus” to utmost isle Taprobane.”—The “ Caroora regia Cerobothri,” ad- 
joining the “ M/odura regia Pandionis,” on the Coromandel Coast, was in all 
probability named from a colony of the children (pura) of the Curus; and 
Coromandel itself may be Czri-mandala, the region of the Cuirts. 

Colonel Wilks, in his valuable History, while describing Madura as the 
capital of the Panduan race, says, “ This invader, from his wonderful suc- 
cess, is said to have been attended by an army of demons (Bootum), 
and thence called Booté Pandé Raj.” But this presents an additional 
proof of these colonists prefixing the name of their great patriarch BUpia 
to their own. ‘The characters discovered in the Carnatic are the same as 
those in the columns and rocks at Dehli, Saurasthra, and Medhya-désa. 

Wilson,* in his erudite “« Remarks on the History and Chronology of 
Cashmere,” proves that a long line of the Curis, or Caurvas, and Pandus, 
ruled in Cashmere; and points out from classical authority a Pandu colony 
even in Sogdiana, Now this would perfectly assimilate with what is said of 
their establishments from Zabulisthan, and the Marvzis?’hali, mentioned in 
the old couplet (page 142), may be the desert of Sogdiana. But it appears 
to me, that Cort, the progenitor of this extensive race, was king of all 
those regions, west as well as east of the Indus, and that he pro- 
fessed the religion of Bina, the patriarch of his race, who, being from 
Sacadwipa, was styled Sdcydmoont, teacher of the Sacw, in his twofold 
capacity of priest and king, and that all these characters found on rocks and 


* I had written the notes for my Dissertation on Mr. Perry's ring long before I saw Mr. Wil- 
son's History of Cashmere, indeed, I might say, before it appeared in England; the coincidence 
of our opinions is, therefore, the more extraordinary. I feel gratified at having such support to 
my hypothesis, 
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columns scattered throughout India belong to this race, distinctively called 
Anva,* Indu, Chandra, Soma, in opposition to the more ancient Suryas, the 
earlier sovereigns of India. 

It only remains to mention the monogram, compounded of two letters, 
which may be found both in the Samaritan and Celto-Etruscan alpha- 
bets. It will be recollected that on the first discovery of the ancient 
inscription at Dehli, the idea floated that it was Greek, and the Pandu 
pillar was converted into a trophy of Alexander. It is to be wished that 
some clue to these incriptions could be found, or that they might be traced 
in Panchalicd, Cashmere, and tracts west of the Indus, as well as the Pan- 
dian Raj (Dehli and its dependencies), A/edhya-désa (Central India), Sau- 
rashtra, and the Carnatic. One of the compartments of the Girnar-rock 
inscription in the peninsula of the Sauras (the Suge of the Periplus, where 
terminated the conquests of the Greco-Bactrian kings, Mrnanper and 
ApoLLoportus) concludes, with the identical letters on the intaglio, placed 
disjointed and detached from the inscription, thus as it were showing their 
importance. I subjoin them, and likewise a few of those characters having 
that resemblance to the ancient Greek or Etruscan, which led to the error 
described. We know what these are not, that they have no affinity to the 
Dévandgari. The first line contains characters of the oldest Greek or 
Etruscan; No. | is the ancient kappa, supposed by Payne Knight (p. 9) to be 
anterior to the Trojan war; 2, is the Celto-Etruscan zeta ; 3, the lambda ; 4, 
is the old sigma, and occurs as often as 5, the modern sigma; 6, the Greek 
delta, is the Celto-Etruscan beta or v, and answers to the Samaritan ain; 
7, 8,9, the omicron, theta, phi, require no remark; 10, is the Celto-Etruscan 
ro; and 11 and 12 are also Etruscan. 

The second line contains ten letters, which are Samaritan, an aleph, be, 
pe; he, ain, nun, tau, tau, while the various other Jetters on this rock appear 
compounds from these. But this proves nothing but a superficial similitude. 
I hold all these inscriptions at the disposition of the Society; by the pub- 
lication of the fac-similes, the learned of Europe may be enabled to form 
their own conclusions, whether they possess more than external resemblance 


* Anacoonda or Anagoondé, a suburb of Vijyanuggur, is, in all probability, derived from 
Anva. Colonel Wilks says from the Mackenzie Papers, the Yadava or Yadu race founded this 
ancient abode. He adds, “innumerable traces exist of vast and successive emigrations of this 
race of herdsmen (palis) and warriors, who carried devastation amongst the agricultural tribes 
of the South, and in process of time became incorporated with their opponents.” 
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to the ancient characters of other nations. Although I have elsewhere 
mentioned the circumstance, I may here repeat it, that I discovered this 
singular rock in the year 1823, in a journey through Saurashtra and Cutch, 
en route to the Indus. The rock is a small insulated mass of compact slate, 
without a single fissure or rent, forming a hemisphere of about thirty 
feet diameter, and is nearly covered with inscription. It is not far from the 
gorge of the mountains by which egress is obtained to the hill of Girnar, 
one of the five sacred mounts of the Budhists or Jains, and the cradle of 
that faith in India. To them these characters appertain, and will be found 
in all their early haunts. The Pandu caves are near this rock, and contain 
a few of the characters. 


Characters of the Girnar Rock-Inscription : 


clipe pa ae hea 


10. 1 ee be 


yy orcs ae all i a 


Yz 
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VIIIL.—A Disputation respecting Castxr by a Bupputst, in the form of a Series 
of Propositions supposed io be put by a Sarva and refuted by the Disputant. 
—Communicated by B. H. Hoveson, Esq., M.R.A.S. 


Read January 1, 1831. 


To the Secretary of the Asiatic Society. 


Nepal Residency, 
Sir: 3 July 11th, 1829. 

A few days since my learned old Bauddh«a friend brought me a little tract in 
Sanscrjt, with such an evident air of pride and pleasure, that I immediately asked him 
what it contained. ‘Oh, my friend !” was his reply, “I have long been trying to pro- 
cure for you this work, in the assuranee that you must highly approve the wit and 
wisdom contained in it; and, after many applications to the owner, I have at length 
obtained the loan of it for three or four days. But I cannot let you have it, nor evena 
copy of it, such being the conditions on which I procured you a sight of it.” These 
words of my old friend stimulated my curiosity, and with a few fair words I engaged 
the old gentleman to lend me and my pandit his aid in making a translation of it; a 
task which we accomplished within the limited period of my possession of the original, 
although my pandit (a Brahman of Benares) soon declined co-operation with us, full of 
indignation at the author and his work! Notwithstanding, however, the loss of the 
pandit’s aid, I think 1 may venture to say that the translation gives a fair representation 
of the matter of the original, and is not altogether without some traces of its manner. 

It consists of a shrewd and argumentative attack, by a Bauddha, upon the Brah- 
manical doctrine of caste: and what adds to its pungency is, that throughout, the truth 
of the Brahmanical Writings is assumed, and that the author’s proofs of the erroneous- 
ness of the doctrine of caste are all drawn from those writings. He possesses himself 
of the enemy’s battery, and turns their own guns against them. To an English reader 
this circumstance gives a puerile character to a large portion of the Treatise, owing to 
the enormous absurdity of the data from which the author argues. His inferences, how- 
ever, are almost always shrewdly drawn, and we must remember that not he but his 
antagonists must be answerable for the character of the data. To judge by the effect 
produced upon my Brahman pandit—a wise man in his generation, and accustomed for 
the last four years to the examination of Bauddha literature—by this little Treatise, it 
would seem that there is no method of assailing Brahmanism comparable to that of 
“judging it out of its own mouth:” and the resolution of the Committee of the Seram- 
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pore college to make a thorough knowledge of Hindu learning the basis of the educa- 
tion of their destined young apostles of Christianity in India, would thence appear to 
be most wise and politic: but to return to my little Treatise. 

We all know that the Brahmans scorn to consider the Sudras as of the same nature 
with themselves, in this respect resembling the bigoted Christians of the dark ages, who 
deemed in like manner of the Jews. The manner in which our author treats this part 
of his subject is, in my judgment, admirable, and altogether worthy of a European mind. 
Indeed it bears the closest resemblance to the style of argument used by Shakspeare, in 
covertly assailing the analogous European prejudice already adverted to. I need not 
point more particularly to the glorious passage in the Merchant of Venice : ** Hath not 
a Jew eyes, hands, organs, dimensions, senses, passions; fed with the same food, hurt by 
the same diseases ?” &c. &c. 

The Bauddha Treatise commences in the sober manner of a title page to a book; but 
immediately after the author has announced himself with due pomp, he rushes “ in 
medias res,” and to the end of his work maintains the animated style of vivd voce dispu- 
tation. Who Asuu Guosua, the author, was, when he flourished and where, I cannot 
ascertain. All that is known of him at Nepal is, that he was a Maha pandit, or great 
sage, and wrote, besides the little Treatise now translated, two larger Bauddha works of 
high repute, the names of which are mentioned in a note.* 

T am, &c. 
B. H. Hopeson. 


I, Asuu Gosna, first invoking Mansa Guosna, the Guru of the world, 
with all my soul and all my strength, proceed to compose the book called 
Vajra Suchi, in accordance with the Shastras (Hindu or Brahmanical 
Sastras). ° 

Allow then that your Vedas and Smrittis, and works involving both 
Dharma and Artha, are good and valid, and that discourses at variance with 
them are invalid, still what you say, that the Brahman is the highest of the 
four castes, cannot be proved from those books. 

Tell me, first of all, what is Brahmanhood? Is it life, or parentage, or 
body, or wisdom, or the way (dchdr), or acts, 7. e. morality (Karam), or the 


Vedas? 
If you say it is life (jiva), such an assertion cannot be reconciled with 


* The Buddha Charitra Kavya, and the Nandi-Mukhasughosha Avadan, and other works. 
Vor. III. Ys 
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the Vedas; for, it is written in the Vedas, that “the sun and the moon, 
Inpra, and other deities, were at first quadrupeds; and some other deities 
were first animals and afterwards became gods; even the vilest of the vile 
(Swapak) have become gods.” From these words it is clear that Brahman- 
hood is not life (jiva), a position which is further proved from these words 
of the Mahabharata: “Seven hunters and ten deer, of the hill of Kalinjal, 
a goose of the lake Mansaravara, and a chakwa of Saradwipa, all these were 
born as Brahmans, in the Kurukshetra (near Dehli), and became very 
learned in the Vedas.” It is also said by Manu, in his Dharma Sastra, 
“Whatever Brahman learned in the four Vedas, with their ang and 
upang, shall take charity from a Sudra, shall for twelve births be an ass, 
and for sixty births a hog, and seventy births a dog.” From these words 
it is clear that Brahmanhood is not life; for, if it were, how could such 
things be? 

If, again, you say that Brahmanhood depends on parentage or birth 
(jati); that is, that to be a Brahman one must be born of Brahman parents, 
—this notion is at variance with the known passage of the Smritti, that 
Acuata Mont was born of an elephant, and Cresa Princata of an owl, and 
Acastya Muni from the Agasti flower, and Coustxa Muni from the Cusa 
grass, and Carita from a monkey, and Gautam Risui from a creeper that 
entwined a Saul tree, and Drona Acuarya from an earthen pot, and 
Tarrrirt Risut from a partridge, and Parswa Rama from dust, and Srinea 
Risur from a deer, and Vyasa Munr from a fisherwoman, and Kosuixa 
Muni from a female Sudra, and Viswa Mirra from a Chandalni, and 
VastsHtHA Muni from a strumpet. Not one of them had a Brahman 
mother, and yet all were notoriously called Brahmans; whence I infer, that 
the title is a distinction of popular origin, and cannot be traced to parentage 
from written authorities. 

Should you again say, that whoever is born of a Brahman father or 
mother is a Brahman, then the child of a slave even may hecome a 
Brahman ; a consequence to which I have no objection, but which will not 
consort with your notions, I fancy. 

Do you say, that he who is sprang of Brahman parents is a Brahman ? 
Still 1 object that, since you must mean pure and true Brahmans, in such 
case the breed of Brahmans must be at an end; since the fathers of the 
present race of Brahmans are not, any of them, free from the suspicion of 
having wives, who notoriously commit adultery with Sudras. Now, if the 
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real father be a Sudra, the son cannot be a Brahman, notwithstanding the 
Brahmanhood of his mother. From all which I infer, that Brahmanhood is 
not truly derivable from birth; and I draw fresh proofs of this from the 
Manava Dharma, which affirms that the Brahman who eats flesh loses 
instantly his rank; and also, that by selling wax, or salt, or milk, he be- 
comes a Sudra in three days; and further, that even such a Brahman as can 
fly like a bird, directly ceases to be a Brahman by meddling with the flesh- 
pots. 

From all this is it not clear that Brahmanhood is not the same with birth: 
since, if that were the case, it could not be lost by any acts however 
degrading. Knew you ever of a flying horse that by alighting on earth was 
turned into a pig ?—’Tis impossible. 

Say you that body (Sarir) is the Brahman? this too is false; for, if body 
be the Brahman, then fire, when the Brahman’s corpse is consumed by it, 
will be the murderer of a Brahman; and such also will be every one of the 
Brahman’s relatives who consigned his body to the flames. Nor less will 
this other absurdity follow, that every one born of a Brahman, though his 
mother were a Kshatriya or Vaisya, would be a Brahman—being bone of 
the bone, and flesh of the flesh of his father: a monstrosity, you will allow, 
that was never heard of. Again, are not performing sacrifice, and causing 
others to perform it, reading and causing to read, receiving and giving 
charity, and other holy acts, sprung from the body of the Brahman ? 

Is then the virtue of all these destroyed by the destruction of the body 
ofa Brahman? Surely not, according to your own principles; and, if not, 
then Brahmanhood cannot consist in body. 

Say you that wisdom * constitutes the Brahman? This too is incorrect. 
Why? Because, if it were true, many Sudras must have become Brahmans 
from the great wisdom they acquired. I myself know many Sudras who 
are masters of the four Vedas, and of philology, and of the Mimansa, and 
Sanc’hya, and Vaisheshika and Jyotishika philosophies ; yet not one of them 
is or ever was called a Brahman. It is clearly proved then, that Brahman- 
hood consists not in wisdom or learning. Then do you affirm that the 
Achdr is Brahmanhood? ‘This too is false; for if it were true, many 
Sudras would become Brahmans; since many Nats and Bhdts, and Kaivertas, 
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and Bhdnds, and others, are everywhere to be seen performing the severest 
and most laborious acts of piety. Yet not one of these, who are all so pre- 
eminent in their Achdr, is ever called a Brahman: from which it is clear 
that Achdr does not constitute the Brahman. 

Say you that Karam makes the Brahman? I answer, no; for the argu- 
ment used above applies here with even greater force, altogether annihi- 
lating the notion that acts constitute the Brahman. Do you declare that 
by reading the Vedas a man becomes a Brahman? This is palpably false ; 
for it is notorious that the Rakshasa Ravan was deeply versed in all the 
four Vedas; and that, indeed, all the Rakshasas studied the Vedas in 
Ravan’s time: yet you do not say that one of them thereby became a 
Brahman. It is therefore proved that no one becomes a Brahman by read- 
ing the Vedas. 

What then is this creature called a Brahman? If neither reading the 
Vedas, nor Sanskar, nor parentage, nor race (Kula), nor acts (Karam), con- 
fers Brahmanhood, what does or can? To my mind Brahmanhood is 
merely an immaculate quality, like the snowy whiteness of the Kundh 
flower. That which removes sin is Brahmanhood. It consists of Urata, 
and Tapas, and Neyama, and Ripavas, and Dan, and Dama, and Shama, 
and Sanyama. It is written in the Vedas that. the gods hold that man to be 
a Brahman who is free from intemperance and egotism; and from Sanga, 
and Parigraha, and Praga, and Dwesha. Moreover, it is written in all the 
Sastras that the signs of a Brahman are these, truth, penance, the command 
of the organs of sense, and mercy; as those of a Chdndala are the vices 
opposed to those virtues. Another mark of the Brahman is a scrupulous 
abstinence from sexual commerce, whether he be born a god, or a man, or 
a beast. Yet further, Sukra Acuarya has said, that the gods take no heed 
of caste, but deem him to be the Brahman who is a good man although he 
belong to the vilest. From all which I infer, that birth, and life, and body, 
and wisdom, and observance of religious rites (achdr), and acts (karam), are 
all of no avail towards becoming a Brahman. 

Then again, that opinion of your sect, that pravrajaya is prohibited to the 
Sudra; and that for him service and obedience paid to Brahmans are 
instead of pravrajaya,—because, forsooth, in speaking of the four castes, the 
Sudra is mentioned last, and is therefore the vilest,—is absurd ; for, if it 
were correct, InprA would be made out to be the lowest and meanest of 
beings, Inpra being mentioned in the Parni Sutra after the dog, thus— 
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** Shua, Yua Maghwa.” In truth, the order in which they are mentioned 
or written, cannot affect the relative rank and dignity of the beings 
spoken of. 

What! is Parvati greater than Manesa? or are the teeth superior in 
dignity to the lips, because we find the latter postponed to the former, for 
the mere sake of euphony, in some grammar sentence? Are the teeth 
older than the lips; or does your creed teach you to postpone Siva to his 
spouse? No; nor any more is it true that the Sudra is vile, and the 
Brahman high and mighty, because we are used to repeat the Chatur Vardna 
ina particular order. And if this proposition be untenable, your deduction 
from it, viz. that the vile Sudra must be content to regard his service and 
obedience to Brahmans as his only pravrajaya, falls likewise to the 
ground. 

Know further, that it is written in the Dharma Sastra of Menu, that the 
Brahman who has drank the milk of a Sudarni, or has been even breathed 
upon by a Sudarni, or has been born of such a female, is not restored to his 
rank by praydschitta. In the same work it is further asserted, that if any 
Brahman eat and drink from the hands of a Sudarni, he becomes in life a 
Sudra, and after death a dog. Manu further says, that a Brahman who 
associates with female Sudras, or keeps a Sudra concubine, shall be rejected 
by gods and ancestors, and after death shall go to hell. From all these 
assertions of the Mandva Dharma, it is clear that Brahmanhood is nothing 
indefeasibly attached to any race or breed, but is merely a quality of good 
men. Further, it is written in the Sastra of Manu, that many Sudras 
became Brahmans by force of their piety; for example, Katainu Muni, 
who was born of the sacrificial flame produced by the friction of wood, 
became a Brahman by dint of Tapas; and Vasisnrua Munt, born of the 
courtezan Urvasr; and Vyasa Munt, born of a female of the fisherman’s 
caste; and Risurya Srinca Mount, born of a doe; and Visuva Mirra, born 
a Chandalni ; and Narep Muni, born of a female spirit-seller; all these 
became Brahmans by virtue of their Tapas. Is it not clear then that 
Brahmanhood depends not on birth? It is also notorious that he who has 
conquered himself is a Yati; that he who performs penance is a Tapasya ; 
and that he who observes the Brahma charya isa Brahman. It is clear 
then that he whose life is pure, and his temper cheerful, is the true 
Brahman; and that lineage (Kula) has nothing to do with the matter. 
There are these slokas in the Manava Dharma, “ Goodness of disposition 
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and purity are the best of all things; lineage is not alone deserving of 
respect. If the race be royal and virtue be wanting to it, it is contemptible 
and useless.” Karuina Muni and Vyasa Muni, and other sages, though 
born of Sudras, are famous among men as Brahmans; and many persons 
born in the lowest ranks have attained heaven by the practice of uniform 
good conduct (sila). To say therefore that the Brahman is of one parti- 
cular race is idle and false. 

Your doctrine, that the Brahman was produced from the mouth, the 
Kshatriya from the arms, the Vaisya from the thighs, and the Sudra from 
the feet, cannot be supported. Brahmans are not of one particular race. 
Many persons have lived who belonged to the Kaivarta Kul, and the Rajaka 
Kul, and the Chdndal Kul, and yet, while they existed in this world, per- 
formed the Chura Karan, and Mung-bandan, and Dant-kashtha, and other 
acts appropriated to Brahmans, and after their deaths became, and still are, 
famous under the Brahmans. 

All that I have said about Brahmans you must know is equally applicabie 
to Kshatriyas; and that the doctrine of the four castes is altogether false. 
All men are of one caste. 

Wonderful! You affirm that all men proceeded from one, 7. e. Brahma; 
how then can there be a fourfold insuperable diversity among them? If I 
have four sons by one wife, the four sons, having one father and mother, 
must be all essentially alike. Know too that distinctions of race among beings 
are broadly marked by differences of conformation and organization : thus, 
the foot of the elephant is very different from that of the horse; that of the 
tiger unlike that of the deer ; and so of the rest: and by that single diag- 
nosis we learn that those animals belong to very different races. But I 
never heard that the foot of a Kshatriya was different from that of a 
Brahman, or that of a Sudra, All men are formed alike, and are clearly of 
one race. Further, the generative organs, the colour, the figure, the ordure, 
the urine, the odour, and utterance, of the ox, the buffalo, the horse, the 
elephant, the ass, the monkey, the goat, the sheep, &c. furnish clear 
diagnostics whereby to separate these various races of animals: but in all 
those respects the Brahman resembles the Kshatriya, and is therefore of the 
same race or species with him. I have instanced among quadrupeds the 
diversities which separate diverse genera. I now proceed to give some 
more instances from among birds. Thus, the goose, the dove, the parrot, 
the peacock, &c. are known to be different by their diversities of figure, 
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and colour, and plumage, and beak: but the Brahman, Kshatriya, Vaisya 
and Sudra are alike without and within. How then can we say they are 
essentially distinct? Again, among trees the Bata, and Bakula, and Palds, 
and Ashoka, and Tamal, and Naghkeswar, and Shirik, and Champa, and 
others, are clearly contradistinguished by their stems, and leaves, and 
flowers, and fruits, and barks, and timber, and seeds, and juices, and odours ; 
but Brahmans, and Kshatriyas, and the rest, are alike in flesh, and skin, and 
blood, and bones, and figure, and excrements, and mode of birth. It is 
surely then clear that they are of one species or race. 

Again, tell me, is a Brahman’s sense of pleasure and pain different from 
that of a Kshatriya? Does not the one sustain life in the same way, and 
find death from the same causes as the other? Do they differ in intellec- 
tual faculties, in their actions, or the objects of those actions; in the 
manner of their birth, or in their subjection to fear and hope? Not a whit. 
It is therefore clear that they are essentially the same. In the Udambdra 
and Panosa trees the fruit is produced from the branches, the stem, the 
joints, and the roots. Is one fruit therefore different from another, so that 
we may call that produced from the top of the stem the Brahman fruit, and 
that from the roots the Sudra fruit? Surely not. Nor can men be of four 
distinct races, because they sprang from four different parts of one body. 
You say that the Brahman was produced from the mouth; whence was the 
Brahmani produced? From the mouth likewise? Grant it—and then you 
must marry the brother to the sister! a pretty business indeed! If such 
incest is to have place in this world of ours, all distinctions of right and 
wrong must be obliterated. 

This consequence, flowing inevitably from your doctrine that the Brahman 
proceeded from the mouth, proves the falsity of that doctrine. The dis- 
tinctions between Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas and Sudras, are founded 
merely on the observance of divers rites, and the practice of dif- 
ferent professions; as is clearly proved by the conversation of BarsHam 
Payawna Risui with Yupuisrurra Rasa, which was as follows: One day the 
son of Panpu, named Yupuisrurra, who was the wise man of his age, 
joining his hands reverentially, asked Batsuam Payana, Whom do you call 
a Brahman; and what are the signs of Brahmanhood? BaisHam answered, 
The first sign of a Brahman is, that he possesses long-suffering and the rest 
of the virtues, and never is guilty of violence and wrong doing; that he 
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never eats flesh; and never hurts a sentient thing. The second sign is, 
that he never takes that which belongs to another without the owner’s con- 
sent, even though he find it in the road. The third sign, that he masters 
all worldly affections and desires, and is absolutely indifferent to earthly 
considerations. The fourth, that whether he is born a man, or a god, or 
a beast, he never yields to sexual desires. The fifth, that he possesses the 
following five pure qualities, truth, mercy, command of the senses, universal 
benevolence, and penance.* Whoever possesses these five signs of Brah- 
manhood I acknowledge to be a Brahman; and, if he possess them not, he 
isa Sudra. Brahmanhood depends not on race (Kult), or birth (Jat), nor 
on the performance of certain ceremonies. If a Bhanddl is virtuous, and 
possesses the signs above noted, he is a Brahman. Oh! Yupuisruira, 
formerly in this world of ours there was but one caste. The division into 
four castes originated with diversity of rites and of avocations. All men 
were born of woman in like manner. All are subject to the same physical 
necessities, and have the same organs and senses. But he whose conduct 
is uniformly good is a Brahman ; and if it be otherwise he is a Sudra; aye, 
lower than a Sudra. The Sudra who, on the other hand, possesses these 
virtues is a Brahman. 

Oh, Yupuistuira! Ifa Sudra be superior to the allurements of the five 
senses, to give him charity is a virtue that will be rewarded in heaven. Heed 
not his caste; but only mark his qualities. Whoever in this life ever does 
well, and is ever ready to benefit others, spending his days and nights in 
good acts, such an one is a Brahman; and whoever, relinquishing worldly 
ways, employs himself solely in the acquisition of Moksha, such an one also 
is a Brahman; and whoever refrains from destruction of life, and from 
worldly affections, and evil acts, and is free from passion and backbiting, 
such an onealso is a Brahman; and whoso possesses Kshema, and Daya, and 
Dama,aud Ddn,and Satya,and Souchana,and Smritti, and Ghrina, and Vidya, 
and Vijnan, &c. isa Brahman. Oh, Yupuistuira! if a person perform the 
Brahmacharya for one night, the merit of it is greater than that of a 
thousand sacrifices (yajna). And whoso has read all the Vedas, and per- 


* The word in the original is Tapas, which we are accustomed to translate “ penance,” and 
I have followed the usage, though “ascetism” would be a better word. The proud Tapasyi, 
whom the very gods regard with dread, never dreams of contrition and repentance, 
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formed all the Zirthas, and observed all the commands and prohibitions of 
the Sastra, such an one is a Brahman! and whoso has never injured a sen- 
tient thing by act, word or thought, such a person shall instantly be 
absorbed (at his death) in Branma. Such were the words of Baisuam 
Payana. Oh, my friend, my design in the above discourse is, that all igno- 
rant Brahmans and others should acquire wisdom by studying it, and take 
to the right way. Let them, if they approve it, heed it; and if they 
approve it not, let them neglect its admonitions. 
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VII.—An Account of the Marriage Ceremonies of the Hindus and 
Mahommedans, as practised in the Southern Peninsula of India.—Compiled 
by the late Colonel Corin Macxenzre—Communicated by Sir A. Jounston, 
Vice President R.A.S. 


Read February 5th, 1831. 


To the Secretary of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
Sir: 

I have the honour to enclose to you an account of the form of Marriage which 
prevails amongst the Hindus, and of that which prevails amongst the Mahommedans 
in the Peninsula of India. It was drawn up, as the late Colonel Mackenzie told me, 
under his direction, by several natives whom he had employed for that purpose, and 
was sent to me by him at my request, when, as Chief Justice and President of his 
Majesty’s Council on Ceylon, I was commanded by his Majesty’s Ministers to prepare 
a Hindu and a Mahommedan Code for the Hindu and Mahommedan inhabitants of that 
island. A very large body of Hindus, descended from the Hindus of the Southern 
Peninsula of India, inhabit the northern and eastern provinces; and about 90 or 100,000 
Mahommedans, who are descended from the Arabs, inhabit the sea-coasts and some parts 
of the interior of the island. The form, according to which the marriage of each of 
those two classes of inhabitants in Ceylon ought to be legally solemnized, is the same, 
subject to certain local modifications, as that according to which the marriages of the 
Hindus and Mahommedans in the Peninsula of India are solemnized. I therefore en- 
deavoured to obtain, by applying to some of the most intelligent persons, natives as 
well as Europeans, in the Peninsula of India, an accurate account of that form. 
Amongst all the different accounts which I received, the one which I have now the 
honour of sending you is that which appeared to me to be the most detailed and the 
most explicit, and that which, when submitted by me, according to the plan I inva- 
riably adopted in such cases, for the consideration of the native jurymen of the Hindu 
and Mahommedan persuasions, received the most general approbation amongst them. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 


ALEXANDER JOHNSTON. 


The Marriage Ceremonies of the Hindoos. 


Every man should use his utmost endeavours to have his daughter mar- 
ried before she is nine years of age; and when he shall have accomplished 
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that object he will obtain his reward in the like manner as if he had per- 
formed a religious sacrifice. If from poverty, or any other unavoidable 
cause, he should be prevented from marrying his daughter sooner, he should 
not on any account postpone it after she arrives at the age of ten years, or 
else shame and disgrace will fall upon him. When a man is desirous of 
marrying his daughter, he first ascertains an auspicious day, on which he 
relates his intentions to his Brahmin and his barber, and giving them money 
and betel-leayes he deputes them in search of a youth, who must be three 
or four years older than his daughter, of a respectable family, and of the 
same caste with his own. He advises them to consult some learned astro- 
loger as to the favourable marks, signs, and nativity of the youth, and to 
point out if possible a suitable husband for his daughter. When they shall 
have ascertained a proper person, and communicated to him the result of 
their search, he sends them with a letter to the youth’s father, containing 
proposals for a marriage between their children; he instructs them to ask 
for a genealogical table of his and his wife’s family, that he may ascertain 
whether they are of a proper rank and condition in life, or in anywise 
related to him, at the same time he sends a similar table of his own family. 
If the parties agree, these tables are laid before their respective relations, 
and if approved by them they express their satisfaction. They then make 
up balls composed of turmerick and orange juice, which they dry and 
scrape, and rub the dust over the tables; they return them in this state, 
as a mark of their approbation that the proposals are accepted, and that 
no relationship subsists to prevent the marriage. 

On a lucky day the Brahmin and barber are again sent to the boy’s father 
to receive from him the Shigin, or first portion of the marriage settle- 
ment, the amount of which has previously been determined; this portion 
must be one-tenth of the whole amount. Soon after the Shigtin shall have 
been. received, the girl’s father, on an auspicious day previously ascertained, 
again deputes his Brahmin and barber to the boy’s father, with the Tiilak, 
or nuptial mark, to be put on the bridegroom’s forehead on the day of mar- 
riage, with a sum of money, which must not be less than ten times the 
amount of the Shigén, together with sundry kinds of vessels, clothes ac- 
cording to custom, a hookah, white sandal-wood, betel-leaves, wreaths of 
flowers, and gold and silver ornaments, agreeable to his means. The father 
of the boy on that day commences the marriage ceremonies, and invites his 
relations to see the Tillak; they examine the presents sent with the Tilak, 
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and partake of an entertainment. A mound of earth is then raised in front 
of the boy’s house, plastered with cow-dung, and pounded grain is sprinkled 
over it. The Brahmins ascertain a fortunate hour, on which the bride- 
groom is clothed in his wedding garments, and placed on a low wooden 
seat on the mound. The women of the family on this occasion commence 
their songs, containing an account of the marriages of RAma Cuanpra, and 
of Mauapeva. A barber, on the part of the bride’s father, washes the 
bridegroom’s feet, and lays before him the presents he has brought; the 
whole party then perform ceremonies of worship to Gauri and Ganésa, 
after which the bride’s Brahmin puts the Z%//ai, or nuptial mark, on the 
bridegroom’s forehead, and offers his congratulations. The betel-leaves and 
wreaths of flowers, sent by the bride’s father, are distributed among the 
Brahmins and relations of the bridegroom ; the whole assembly then retire 
to the house, where they perform the ceremony of the Chiémavar, or touch- 
ing the bridegroom ; that is, they hold in both hands a small quantity of 
ground rice, with which they touch every part of his body, from his feet to 
his forehead, giving their blessings every time they touch him. They next 
worship the household gods ; and having fed the Brahmin and barber, and 
dismissed them, an entertainment is served to the guests. 

The next morning the Brahmins perform the ceremony of the Lagan- 
Paira, or ascertaining a proper day on which the marriage shall take place ; 
the day fixed is made known.to the bride’s father, who sends his Brahmin 
with some rice and turmerick, and the bridegroom’s father having mixed with 
them a similar quantity of both articles, the whole is divided into two 
parts, and an equal portion is delivered to the Brahmins of both parties. 
The Brahmin and barber are properly rewarded and dismissed, when they 
return to give an account of the good qualities of the bridegroom. Five 
days previous to the marriage ceremony, both parties prepare canopies in 
front of their own houses ; on the first of these five days the canopies are 
erected ; on the second day they entertain their respective relations; and 
on the third the Bdrdt, or marriage procession, is made ready. During 
these five days persons are stationed near the canopies with kettle-drums 
and other music, on which they continue playing during the greater part of 
the day and night; a large space round the canopies is ornamented with 
branches of trees, lanterns, and flowers, made of coloured paper tale, 
and every other kind of decoration; that those who behold them may 
know that a marriage is to be celebrated, and rejoice accordingly. From 
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the day of the Lagan-Patra the bride and bridegroom are confined to their 
own houses, which they are not permitted to leave, nor even to put on clean 
clothes; they are every morning and evening rubbed with meal, that their 
limbs and bodies may be rendered soft and pliant; and they continue to 
wear the same clothes. The third day the Barat, or marriage procession, 
on the part of the bridegroom, is made ready. On the day of marriage the 
bride and bridegroom, with their fathers and mothers, must keep strict fast. 
When the Bdrdt is assembled, the bridegroom is clothed in a dress of 
brocade, or of yellow cloth, with a red turban, on which sundry orna- 
ments are placed, and over it a cap, in the form of the branch of a date 
tree, made of flowers or brocade, and bound by a string of real or false 
pearls on a piece of gold cloth. He is placed on a platform raised on 
men’s shoulders, or in a palankeen, or on a horse, whose saddle is highly 
ornamented ; he is preceded by illuminations, fireworks, flags, &c. and 
with various other decorations. Four large lanterns made of talc are 
suspended on poles, and carried close by his side, that he may be con- 
cealed under the shade of them; led horses are conducted before him; 
women, on platforms carried by men, sing and dance the whole time; his 
relations, some on horses and others on foot, follow immediately after him 
in a long line and in regular order. In this mode they proceed towards the 
house of the bride, at a short distance from which a man, on the part of the 
bride’s father, who had been dispatched to view the procession, meets them 
and delivers a letter to the bridegroom’s father, who dismisses the messenger 
with a present to acquaint the bride’s father of his near approach. The rela- 
tions and friends of the bride then set out in similar state and order, attended 
by music, fireworks, illuminations, &c. to meet the bridegroom’s procession, 
and conduct it to their house, at the door of which a ceremony is performed 
by the bride’s father. He takes in his hands money, consisting of gold and 
silver, according to his means, with vessels of brass or copper, which he pre- 
sents to the bridegroom, and places with his own hand the nuptial mark on 
his forehead. Both parties then retire to a place prepared for their recep- 
tion by the bride’s father, on which a cloth, sprinkled with scented water, 
grains of rice and grass, is spread; the relations of the-bridegroom there 
deposit the presents and other articles they have brought with them. 

The bridegroom is placed on a raised seat under the canopy, and his rela- 
tions take their stations round him; then the servants of the bride’s father 
bring trays, in number from five to fifty-one, according to his rank and situa- 
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tion in life, containing sweetmeats piled in different forms, and cups of 
sherbet, each tray being covered with a coloured cloth. ‘The bride’s Brah- 
min receives the trays from the servants, and places them before the bride- 
groom’s father, after which ceremonies of worship are performed to Gauri 
and Ganésa. ‘The servants are rewarded, and each of them taking a hand- 
ful of pulse-flour, and singing satirical songs usual on the occasion, scatters 
the flour on the persons who formed the marriage procession. Some of the 
Brahmins next take a vessel containing water from the Ganges, a pair of 
dhoties, or clothes worn from the waist downwards, and money, and present 
them to the bridegroom’s father; then the relations of the bride, who till 
that time had remained at a short distance, come forward, congratulat- 
ing those of the bridegroom with friendly salutations, and exchange betel- 
leaves with each other as a mark of satisfaction. The relations of both 
parties now retire to a distance, the bridegroom’s barber comes forward with 
a vessel of water he had brought with him, and shaves the father of the 
bride. The brother of the bridegroom is next brought forward to perform 
the ceremony termed Gdohdth ; that is, his father sends him with such arti- 
cles as he has brought for the bride, such as four pyramids, made of pulse- 
flour and water, in the midst of which various kinds of sweetmeats are 
deposited, also silver ornaments and coloured garments, small baskets from 
five to fifty-one in number, each containing five sweetmeats, with fruits, 
spices, a coloured thread, rice, molasses, small red boxes, combs, vessels for 
holding the betel-leaf, and jewels. The bridegroom’s brother, accompanied 
by a procession of music, illuminations, &c. conveys these things to the 
house of the bride, at the door of which he is met by her father, who receives 
them; he then conducts the bride to the J/undoh, or place prepared for the 
wedding, where she is placed with a confidential servant standing behind 
her. As soon as the bride is seated, the Brahmins of both parties read the 
Vedas and Sastras, after which the bridegroom’s brother presents to the 
bride a dress, some jewels, and an offering in money and looks at her face ; 
but from that time he must be particularly careful not to look at her, as it 
would be considered a great crime were he to see her face again until the 
proper time for exposing it arrives. The relations of both parties once more 
congratulate each other, and having again exchanged betel-leaves, they 
retire from the Mundoh to the place where they first assembled. 

In a short time the bridegroom is conducted in great state to the door 
of the bride’s house, into which he enters alone; he is met by the bride’s 
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mother, holding a lighted lamp in each hand, and attended by women sing- 
ing. She first touches the bridegroom’s forehead with each of the lamps, 
she then holds over his head a cup of consecrated rice and milk, and con- 
ducts him to the Mundoh, sprinkling Ganges water before him as he walks ; 
she places him on his seat and retires to the house. 

The Brahmins of both parties again read the Vedas. The bride is now 
brought to the Mundoh, and seated by the left side of the bridegroom; a 
careful female servant stands behind each of them. Then comes the bride’s 
mother, with her head uncovered, accompanied by other matrons, and hav- 
ing tied the clothes of the bride and bridegroom in a knot, she leads them 
by a coloured thread to the seat in the middle of the Mundoh, by the side 
of a large jar filled with water, in which various colours are mixed, and 
which water had been furnished by both parties on the day they erected 
their respective canopies. On the top of this jar a large lamp with four 
lighted wicks is placed ; the bride’s mother presents the Cusha grass, water 
from the Ganges, and other articles according to her means, together with 
the bride to the bridegroom, who takes hold of her hand, as a token of his 
receiving her as his wife. On the day of the Lagan-Patra, or ceremony of 
fixing the wedding-day, each party had sent a quantity of ears of corn,—the 
grain is now separated from the straw, and being parched is placed on the 
Mundoh ; the bride and bridegroom are conducted seven times round the 
Mundoh, the bride walks first with her hands behind her, and the bride- 
groom follows holding both her hands; each time they walk round the 
Mundoh the bridegroom’s brother scatters the parched grain over them. 
When this ceremony is concluded, the bride and bridegroom are again 
seated, a barber comes forward, and holding a sheet between them, he rubs 
a little moistened red lead on both their heads, he then withdraws the sheet 
and retires. The friends of the parties offer congratulations to each other, 
and mutually exchange betel-leaves ; the bridegroom’s father makes offerings 
to the Brahmins in the name of the bride and bridegroom, and ottar of roses 
and rose water are distributed among all present. ‘The persons assembled 
retire from the Mundoh to the canopy ; the bride is attended by her rela- 
tions, and the bridegroom by his own. From thence the bride’s mother 
conveys the bride and bridegroom to the house to a place prepared for the 
occasion, and which is denominated Cohber, where they put into each 
other’s mouths curds mixed with sweetmeats. The bride’s father gives an 
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entertainment to his guests, who afterwards retire for the night to places 
appointed for them. 

In the morning the bride’s father sends his Brahmin with presents to the 
father of the bridegroom, to invite him and his friends to a breakfast, which 
consists entirely of sweetmeats, and at mid-day various kinds of food are 
dressed for them. While they are at their repast the women come from the 
house and sing nuptial songs, with others containing satire, which is not 
taken amiss, but allowed on these occasions. ‘The bride’s father prepares the 
marriage-portion, while his wife in the house washes the bridegroom with 
barley-meal and scented water; the bridegroom’s father also gets ready 
his presents for the bride. The bride’s father goes into the house, and care- 
fully collecting the clothes, jewels, and other articles brought by the bride- 
groom, he returns the whole, a few jewels excepted, which are necessary 
for the bride, such as the nose-ring, rings for wearing round the wrists, 
and amulets enclosed in silver cases, by the hands of his Brahmin, to the 
bridegroom’s father, stating that these things are not required. The bride- 
groom’s father conveys the things, thus returned, to the Mundoh ; his friends 
also bring clothes and money according to their means, and deposit them in 
the same place. The bridegroom is seated in the Mundoh, with the bride 
at his side; the bridegroom’s father then comes forward, and adorning the 
bride with a veil and jewels, and having made an offering in money, he 
places before her the articles returned by her father, to whom he says, 
** these things are mine, I give them to the bride; it is, therefore, neces- 
sary they should be accepted.” The bride’s father, after great difficulty 
and much entreaty, agrees to take them. ‘The bridegroom is conducted to 
the house, when his mother-in-law and the other women give him jewels, 
rings and money ; the bride’s mother then falls at his feet, and tells him 
she has given him her daughter to be his servant ; on which all the women 
burst into tears. The bridegroom, as soon as the women are pacified, 
presents to his mother-in-law a dress, with silver ornaments for binding the 
petticoats, which, after much entreaty on his part, she consents to receive. 
The bridegroom then, having collected all the presents made to him, returns 
to his own house accompanied by the marriage procession. On his arrival, 
his mother meets him at the door, holding a lighted lamp in each hand ; 
she conducts him into the house, and the women of the family sprinkle 
water before him: they then pay their adorations to the household gods, 
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and the presents, money, and other articles, forming the bride’s portion, 
are carefully deposited in a secure place. The relations and friends of the 
bridegroom have an entertainment served to them and then retire to their 
own houses. During three, or even five years, after the marriage, the bride 
remains with her own family; and in this interval the respective parties 
frequently send each other presents of sweetmeats, dresses, quilts, and other 
warm clothing for the winter season. 

When the time arrives that the bride should be conducted to her hus- 
band’s house, the bridegroom’s father sends his barber to the bride’s father 
with a letter, stating that such a day of such a month is an auspicious day, 
and requesting that he will permit his daughter to leave his house. He at 
first refuses to comply with this request; but on receipt of a second letter, 
containing the most earnest entreaties, he consents. When they have 
determined on what day the bride shall be conveyed to her husband, the 
bridegroom’s father sends a suit of clothes and sweetmeats for the bride ; 
the bride’s father also prepares sweetmeats, which are enclosed in earthen 
jars, from one to a hundred and one, according to his means, with a suit of 
clothes for the bridegroom. On the day appointed the bridegroom proceeds 
with a procession similar to that on his marriage, or with a less number, as 
may be most convenient, to the bride’s house. On his arrival he is seated 
on a mound, raised for this occasion; the Brahmins read the Vedas, and 
perform ceremonies of worship to Gauri and Ganfsa. A female of the 
Barber tribe cuts the nails of the bride and bridegroom, which had never 
been cut from the day of marriage until this occasion, and colours their 
hands and feet with a red dye. The bride’s father delivers rings, to be 
worn on the fingers and toes, to his Brahmin, who first places them on the 
images of Gauri and Ganésa ; after which he gives one to the bridegroom, 
and directs him to put it on the bride’s finger; the females put the other 
rings on the bride; the Brahmin again reads the Vedas, and performs 
other religious ceremonies. Two suits of clothes are selected from those 
brought by the bridegroom, one of which is given to the Brahmin, and 
the other to the female barber. The bride and bridegroom are next con- 
veyed to the female apartments, in which they remain the whole night, 
listening to songs sung by the women; while the bride’s father gives an 
entertainment to those relations of the bridegroom who had accompanied 
him, and to his own friends whom he had invited 

The next morning the bride is allowed to depart with her husband ; the 
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' bridegroom is clothed in a new dress, and wreaths of flowers are placed on 
his neck; all the jewels and other articles given by the bridegroom on his 
marriage, together with those provided on this occasion, are carefully col- 
lected and put into covered baskets, and conveyed to the house of the 
bridegroom. On their arrival the bridegroom’s mother receives the bride ; 
she takes her out of her palankeen, and conducts her into the house over a 
cloth spread on the ground, that her feet may not touch the earth; the 
bride and bridegroom are conveyed to the place where the household gods 
are kept, to whom they pay their devotions. A small portion of moistened 
turmerick is then put into the bride’s hand, with which she makes a mark 
on the forehead of her mother-in-law, and on those of the other women 
of the family; the bridegroom’s father entertains his relations and dismisses 
them. On that night the bride and bridegroom sleep together for the first 
time. At the expiration of four days the relations of the bridegroom and 
the females of the family visit the bride to look at her face and present 
their offerings; and after that ceremony has taken place there is nothing 
to prevent their respective relations seeing her whenever they please. 


The Marriage Ceremonies of the Mahommedans. 


When a man’s son arrives at the age of eighteen years, or even before 
that period, he assembles his relations to consult with them on the pro- 
priety of his son’s entering into the marriage state; and on their deter- 
mination that he ought to marry, he endeavours to find out a girl of a 
suitable age, rank and family. As soon as he has discovered one, whose 
family is approved by his relations, he deputes one of the friends to the 
father of the girl, to propose that an alliance shall take place between their 
families. If the girl’s father approves of the match, he presents to the 
messenger a cup of sherbet and some sweetmeats, and demands from him a 
genealogical table of the family, both on the father’s and mother’s side, of 
his intended son-in-law, that he may ascertain if they are of proper rank 
and condition in life for his daughter. The messenger returns and requires 
the genealogical tables, which he delivers to the girl’s father, from whom 
he receives similar tables of his own family. The fathers of the parties lay 
these tables before their respective relations and friends, and if on examina- 
tion any flaw should appear, they state their objections. If, on the contrary, 
the genealogical tables are approved, the boy’s father dispatches a letter, 
written on coloured paper, and ornamented with gold leaf and suitable de- 
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vices, to the father of the girl, proposing a marriage between their children. 
This letter is inclosed in a gold or silver box, or in a bag of brocade, and is 
sent by the barber of the family. The girl’s father, on receipt of this letter, 
gives the messenger a cup of sherbet and some sweetmeats, and in a day or 
two returns a favourable answer by the same messenger. The answer must 
be written on the same kind of paper, and enclosed in a similar manner as 
the letter; the messenger, on receiving the answer, obtains a present, con- 
sisting of money and a suit of clothes. In a few days the girl’s father sends 
a confidential female servant to fix on a lucky day for giving sugar to the 
boy ; and when the boy’s father shall have fixed what day this ceremony 
shall take place, he gives the messenger sherbet, sweetmeats, money, and a 
dress. On the day appointed, the boy, dressed in superb garments, is 
attended by his relations, friends, and others to the house of the girl’s father, 
at a short distance from which they stop in a place previously prepared 
for their reception. The girl’s father, on receiving intimation of his arrival, 
sends some of his nearest relations to the boy with balls of sugar, sugar- 
candy, cups of sherbet, ottar, rose-water, wreaths of flowers, shawls, pieces of 
cloths of various kinds, paun, and money according to his means, placed 
and arranged on separate trays. These persons first give a cup of sherbet ; 
they then cause him to eat a little sugar, and seven of the pauns, and put 
on his finger a pearl or gold ring; they next place on his shoulders wreaths 
of flowers and a pair of shawls, and distribute the fruits and sherbet among 
his friends. They deliver the trays with all the things on them to his at- 
tendants, and he returns to his own house. A few days after this ceremony 
some females of the boy’s family proceed with sugar and similar articles to 
the girl’s house, who is concealed in a private apartment, as she is not per- 
mitted to see any woman who is a stranger to her, more especially those 
connected with her intended husband ; but her women receive the presents, 
and perform the same ceremonies in her apartment, after which the mes- 
sengers are dismissed with presents ; from that day presents are sent to each 
other by the respective parties. 

When the day for the marriage shall be settled, or one month before it 
takes place, the ceremonies of washing with water, in which meal is mixed, 
and the Manjah Khannah are performed. The boy’s father fixes on a lucky 
day, generally a Friday, when he assembles his relations and friends in a 
place prepared for the purpose, which is highly ornamented, and persons 
with kettle-drums and other musical instruments are placed near it. He 
2A2 
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dresses the boy in coloured garments, scented with ottar and other per- 
fumes, puts wreaths of flowers on his neck, and seats him in the middle of 
the assembly. Some of his nearest relations then strip him; they wash 
his body with pease-meal, bastard saffron, and other compositions, and 
clothe him in choice garments, which they have brought with them as 
presents. The garments thus given by the relations are termed Manjah, 
and the place where this ceremony is performed is, from that circumstance, 
denominated Ménjah Khannah. From the day on which the boy is clothed 
in these garments, he assumes the title of bridegroom. Similar cere- 
monies are at the same time performed by the father of the girl. Her 
relations present her with clothes; and from the day on which she is 
seated in the Manjah Khannah, she is called the bride. Although the 
bride, after the age of seven, has not been allowed to appear before any 
women but those related to her, yet from the day of the Manjah she is 
excluded from the sight of all her own relations, her mother, her sister, 
and her own immediate servant excepted; and she must constantly sit 
closely veiled in a corner of the room. After the ceremony of the Manjah 
Khannah the fathers of both parties give entertainments to their respec- 
tive relations and friends, to whom letters of invitation have been sent ; 
and they must have dances and other ceremonies in their own houses until 
the day of marriage. 

When three days only remain previous to the marriage, the first is called 
the day of shdde, and also of the sdhik ; first, because a canopy is erected in 
a court belonging to the house of the bride’s father for the male guests : 
secondly, because the bridegroom performs the ceremony of the sdhik ; that 
is, he sends at night certain skin, or earthen vessels, in which sweetmeats 
are enclosed, on trays ornamented with flowers, and cups made of painted 
paper and talc, attended by a procession of his relations, friends, and 
guests, with illuminations and music, to the house of the bride. These 
vessels are delivered at the door, and the party who conveyed them either 
return that night, or remain until the next day, as may be most convenient 
to them. The second day is termed Hernabondi. In the morning the 
funeral prayers are read in honour of their ancestors, and at night the 
bride’s father has leaves of a plant called Maindi, or Henna, pounded and 
put into gold or silver vessels, placed on litters ornamented with painted 
paper and talc, which he sends in great state by his relations and friends, 
accompanied by a procession of music and illuminations, to the house of 
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the bridegroom. Some of the principal persons attending the procession, 
colour the bridegroom’s hands and feet with the Maind?, and return in the 
same order as they came. 

On the third day, which is distinguished as the day of marriage, the 
bridegroom’s father prepares the Bdardt, or marriage procession. A great 
number of persons, such as the relations, friends, guests invited, and as 
many more as can be collected, form the Bdrdt. The bridegroom is bathed; 
a thread, in which knots are tied to guard him from inauspicious omens, is 
put into his hand; he is then dressed in coloured garments, with a Sirpaich 
and other ornaments on his turban; wreaths of flowers, gold and silver 
twist, and pearls are put on his neck; and gold and silver rings, such as are 
worn on the wrists, are suspended by a wreath of brocade from his turban. 
He is mounted on a horse, and proceeds with great pomp, and by slow 
degrees, attended by illuminations, fireworks, drums, and other music, 
towards the house of the bride. Should they have any distance to go, the 
principal persons forming the procession are mounted on elephants, on 
horses, and in palankeens ; but if the bride’s house is near their own, they 
proceed on foot. When the procession arrives the bride’s father receives 
them, and conducts them to the canopy, where sherbet is distributed to all 
present ; then the attendants on the bridegroom deposit trays containing 
clothes, jewels, rings to be worn round the ancles, and various other articles, 
to be presented to the bride; also fruits, scents, and spices, such as nut- 
megs, cinnamon, cloves, mace, saffron, &c. carefully: wrapped up in separate 
folds of paper. One of the relations of the bride, her brother or her cousin, 
goes, with her father’s consent, to the female apartments, and seating him- 
self close to the curtain, behind which she is concealed, he reads to her the 
four articles of faith, and explains what is the custom of the family in regard 
to her marriage settlement. On obtaining her consent to the marriage he 
returns to her father, and informs him that every thing has been conducted 
according to the law. The bride’s father places a costly robe, made of bro- 
cade or flowered muslin, with ornaments according to his means, wreaths of 
flowers, various kinds of cloths, a pair of shoes ornamented with gold and 
silver foil, a pearl or a gold ring, and pauns, on trays arranged in proper 
order: these he sends to the bridegroom under charge of a respectable man, 
who is denominated the agent of the marriage, accompanied by two confi- 
dential persons as witnesses to his being the agent. When this agent arrives 
at the place where the bridegroom and the persons of the procession are 
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assembled, a tailor, on the part of the bride’s father, puts the robe on the 
bridegroom, and a gardener adorns him with wreaths of flowers; after which 
they receive presents and retire. ‘The marriage agent then presents himself 
before the bridegroom, to whom he pays his respects, and explains the 
object of his mission, saying, ‘I am deputed to adjust the marriage settle- 
ment of such a one, the daughter of such a one (mentioning the name of the 
bride and her father), who is to be married to such a one, the son of such a 
one, do you know me?” If the bridegroom acknowledges that he is ac- 
quainted with him, it is not necessary for him to prove that he is the agent ; 
but if the bridegroom denies having any knowledge of him, as is usually the 
case, he must then prove his agency by the evidence of the two witnesses. 
They next proceed to fix the amount of the marriage settlement, according 
to the custom of their respective families, and which must not be less than 
forty thousand,* but as much more as possible. If the fathers of the bride 
and bridegroom agree to the amount thus fixed, the marriage settlement is 
drawn up in legal form, signed and sealed by the bridegroom, and witnessed 
by all present; then the Cawzé, or if he is not present some other learned 
man, reads the prayers. If they are of the tribe of the Shiyas he reads the 
Shiya, if Sunnies the Kitbeh ; after which paun and sweetmeats are dis- 
tributed. 

As soon as the marriage ceremony is concluded, the bridegroom, attended 
by his procession, the illuminations, fireworks, &c., goes to the outer door 
of the female apartments; he there alights, and proceeds alone to the door, 
where he is met by a female servant, who presents to him a cup of sherbet 
and some paun. He drinks the sherbet, and having delivered such presents 
as he has brought, he returns to the canopy. The father of the bride then 
has an entertainment served to his guests, who continue under the canopy 
during the remainder of the night. Early in the morning the servants of 
the bride’s family bring cups of milk, in which sugar has been mixed, on 
trays, and present them to the bridegroom, who tastes a little of the milk, 
and divides it among his brothers and the other children present; the bride’s 
father has fruits and sweetmeats served to his guests. The bridegroom is 
now summoned to the bride’s apartment, into which he enters alone; from 


* Of the current coin of the country. The natives of India generally fix on an immense sum 
to prevent a divorce; because, if a man divorces his wife, he must pay to her the full amount of 


her marriage settlement. 
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the outer door a piece of cloth is spread. There is not any fixed standard 
for the breadth of this cloth, but it must be long enough to reach from the 
door to the bride’s bed, which is placed under a canopy erected in the court. 
The bridegroom is met at the door by the principal attendant and other 
women, who conduct him to the canopy, the women proceed before him 
singing, and the attendant, as she goes on, drops pauns on the cloth, which 
the bridegroom picks up one by one and gives them to the other women. 
In this manner he is conducted step by step to the side of the bed, where 
the attendant puts into his mouth a small piece of candied sugar, and desires 
him to sit down on a chair by the bedside. In the mean time the females 
of the family go into the bride’s apartment; they adorn her with the bridal 
garments and jewels furnished by the bridegroom: when she is completely 
dressed they bring her out and seat her on the bed; but she is so closely 
covered up that no part of her can be seen. They then go through the 
ceremony of the looking-glass and the book. The bridegroom is placed on 
the bed by the side of the bride; one of the women opens a koran, and 
places it, with a large looking-glass, before them, while another, raising the 
bride’s veil, desires them to look at the book ; and the bride and bridegroom 
then see each other’s face for the first time reflected in the glass. This 
ceremony is not practised on all occasions; some people, after placing the 
bride on the bed, and seating the bridegroom on a chair by her side, hold 
a large cloth as a screen between them; they remove and replace the cloth 
seven times, that the parties may have an opportunity of seeing each other ; 
and each time the cloth is replaced the women make offerings in money to 
the bridegroom. These presents are carefully collected, and conveyed with 
the bridegroom when he returns to the assembly of his relations; when the 
father of the bride and his relations make presents of money and other arti- 
cles of value to the bridegroom. When all these ceremonies are concluded 
the bride’s father presents to the bridegroom all kinds of cooking utensils, 
male and female slaves, money, and other things, of which a written account 
is given to him, and the bride is conducted in great state to the house of her 
husband. On their arrival the bridegroom’s father distributes presents 
among his guests and dismisses them, 

The females of the bride’s family, and her relations, make presents to her 
the first time they see her after her marriage. During three days after her 
arrival at her husband’s house she is carefully concealed from the females 
of his family ; she constantly sits in a corner of the room closely veiled and 
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with her eyes shut, and during that period she must not on any account 
whatever look at or converse with any one. On the fourth day her hus- 
band’s relations and her own family come to visit her; they lift up her veil, 
look at her, and make her presents in money and jewels according to their 
means. A few days after this the bride’s mother sends her servants and 
other women with sweetmeats, and to invite her and her husband to her 
house; these persons remain that night at the bridegroom’s house, and con- 
duct him and his wife in the morning to her mother, with whom they remain 
nine days. On the morning of the tenth day the bridegroom’s father sends 
his relations with presents of sweetmeats to the bride’s mother; these per- 
sons stay two days, and then return with the bride and bridegroom, pro- 
vided the bride’s mother consents to her departure ; if not, she remains with 
her mother for as long a time as may be agreed to by her husband. 


The natives of India often expend such immense sums of money on the 
marriage of their children, that their families are reduced to poverty and 
distress. 
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IX.—d_ Dissertation on White Elephanis.—By Captain Jaues Low, 
Cor. Mem. R. A.S. 


Read February 19, 1831. 


Tue existence of perfectly white elephants has been called in question by 
many ; and it was long supposed that the kings of Siam imposed on the 
credulity of foreigners, and that the light colour of the elephant was arti- 
ficial. No doubt can now remain respecting the existence of this deviation 
from the common course of nature. In the stables of the king of Siam 
there are elephants, the colour of which, although not pure white, is yet 
sufficiently light-coloured to admit of the appellation they have received 
being with propriety bestowed upon them. Strangers at Siam are taken to 
see these elephants, and no mystery is made respecting them.* 

I am not aware that any elephants of a colour even approaching to white 
have been discovered in Hindustan. 

Although we have every reason for supposing that the white elephants are 
not of a distinct species, yet there is nothing which, physically considered, - 
ought to weigh against such a supposition, and there is much which analogy 
might bring to its support; particularly as we know that the variety in the 
colour of perhaps all domesticated animals has been owing to the care and 
art of man, and that he has the power thereafter of causing any one colour 
to be perpetuated in preference to another. 

In the Indian Archipelago there is the white buffalo, or Kurbai putih, 
which is a very powerful animal. Its colour is a dingy white, or white and 


* Mr. Crawfurd, in his Mission to Siam, describes having seen six of these in the king's 
stables, a larger number than were ever before collected there. ‘‘ They approached much 
nearer to a true white colour than I had expected; they had indeed all of them more or less of 
a flesh-coloured tinge, but this arose from the exposure of the skin, owing to the small quantity 
of hair with which the elephant is naturally covered. They showed no signs of disease, debility, 
or imperfection ; they were of the ordinary stature.” P. 96. ‘The rareness of the white ele- 
phant is no doubt the origin of the consideration in which it is held.” P.97, They have also a 
white monkey. 
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red mixed. It is of a distinct species from the black buffalo. The Malays 
do not relish its flesh, although not apparently differing from that of the 
other, and say it is unwholesome.* 

From inquiries made amongst the Siamese, I find that they are not aware, 
and indeed do not believe, that a herd of white elephants has ever been met 
with. Those which, at wide intervals of time, their hunters have secured in 
Cambaya and Laos, are termed by them Priya p,ho-ak chang, or “kings of 
herds ;” because found singly amid herds of the common black elephant, 
or chang dam. In 1823 one of the white elephants in the king’s stable was 
a female. 

The curiosity as well as the cupidity of the Siamese would have led them 
to an endeavour at rearing a variety in such high request amongst them- 
selves and several Indo-Chinese nations, had not their religion opposed an 
insuperable obstacle. As these white elephants are sacred, the Siamese 
believe that dreadful calamities would overtake their country, were they to 
allow the males to copulate with the females. 

That the elephant will breed in a domestic state is now sufficiently ascer- 
tained, and it is only surprising that it was not so very long since. ‘The 
Quidah people, in the neighbourhood of Prince of Wales’ Island, are in the 
habit of keeping brood elephants, and find no difficulty in rearing the 
young. 

The Siamese informed me that one of their male white elephants came 
from Phok,hiau, a mountain in South Laos; another from J/atta bang, a 
term applied by the Siamese to part of Cambaya; and a third came from 
Che-ung Mai, in North Laos. 

The exceeding degree of veneration in which the Siamese hold the white 
elephant will be best explained by my giving an account of their treatment 


* Mr. Kendall, in the 87th No. of the Asiatic Journal, in treating of the true history of the 
wild sheep, has made some remarks which may be applied to this subject. He observes, that in 
every species of animal of which the usual colour is not white, nature occasionally presents us 
with white specimens; thus we have white oxen, white deer, white ravens, and white sparrows, 
&c.; and even amongst the human species Albinos and white negroes. 

This occasional whiteness produced in a state of nature is the result of a faulty constitution of 
the individual animal. 

In so far as respects the white buffalo we cannot apply Mr. Kendall’s remarks, but they may 
with propriety be considered applicable to the white elephant, until facts shall be adduced to 
establish it as a distinct species. 
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of that one which was brought from Cambaya, which I circumstantially took 
down from the mouths of well-informed natives of Bangkok. 

This elephant was met on its journey to the capital by a deputation of 
Siamese courtiers, sent by the king to congratulate him on his entry into his 
majesty’s dominions. He was then greeted by a deputation of worthies 
from the town Dan Houlaman. The next stage was Sala K hru ; then P,fi- 
hang Ding, where the governor, or P,hria, of K,hannayok, paid a congratu- 
latory visit; next Dan Moo-ring Thén to Na lung ; thence to Ba pong, 
where the governor of Yuthia paid his humble respects; thereafter to 
Samk lok ; next Mu ring Nou; and then to Wat khang kau, or the 
“ Flying Fox Monastery.’—Here the king of Siam came to meet the sacred 
animal, The expression of the Siamese on this and similar occasions is, 
Phreea cha det cha song Phra tamnoon t,hdidng Phra chonna mak rap P hreea 
Baromma chakt kan. 

From this it is evident that the king deems himself inferior in degree to 
this elephant; and we are further furnished with another reason for the 
existence of this whimsical superstition. Phreea Baromma chakt,han was, 
the Siamese say, a king of Curr UpAn. 

But to proceed, the sacred elephant was taken from Wat khang khau, 
and conducted by the king to his capital of Bangkok ; a splendid festival 
was then proclaimed to be held in the open air near the palace. 

This festival of the white elephant happens only when one is newly 
caught. There is a regular day or period set apart every three months at 
which he receives the attentions of the pious. 

The high priests attend to regulate the ceremonies and recitations from 
the Bali books appropriated and suited to the occasion. Prayers are offered 
up for a long life to this elephant king, the priests all the while sprinkling 
holy water over his body. 

When a newly-caught elephant reaches the capital he is consecrated by 
the priests, and then has a stall prepared for his reception in the Chang 
Rung, or elephant stable; where, except when taken out for exercise, or 
to lead processions, he lives the remainder of his life on the contributions 
levied by the king for his support.* 


* M. De la Loubere has only casually alluded to the white elephant, by observing that the 
king never rides upon it, because its rank is equal to his own. Keempfer makes no mention of 
the white elephant. 

Pusxa Sowar, aking of Ulum pancha, dreamed that a flower of the lotus fell into his hand. 
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The fortunate hunter who caught the animal is permitted to draw out a 
certain portion for himself of money from each of two heaps, the one of 
gold the other of silver. 

‘In a drawing in my possession of the Chinese guinary assemblage of 
deities, one of them is depicted as riding on a white elephant.* 

Amongst the seven precious things which belonged to Barommacuak, or 
CHAKKAPHATTA, was (according to the Bal Milinda) the famous diamond 
elephant, whose lineage may be traced from the Chatt,han, king of elephants. 
The Solar race had the appellation of “lords of the forest,” meaning ele- 
phants, in contradistinction to the Lunar race, or ‘ crocodiles,” ‘lords of 
the waters ;” and, at the death of Amenon, the sovereignty of the world is 
ficuratively said to have passed from the crocodiles to the elephants, A. M. 
1204. 

Sresoncnorts, or Sesostris, who was chief of the elephants, and son of 
Amanemes, conquered the world. And Manerrtuon says, that the fifth 
Egyptian dynasty was of elephant kings.t 

It may not seem here out of place if a few remarks are made regarding 


Next day the soothsayer told him that he must go to a distant forest to search for a princess 
called PratHom. He set off on a flying Pegasus, and met with the princess; and was married 
to her by a Rishi, her father. The happy couple were next day walking in the forest, when a 
Phran or bowman (huntsman) of the Raja killed Pura Sowart, and carried off his wife. The 
Rishi found the body, which he restored to life, by anointing it with holy oil. The Raja then 
went in quest of his wife, carrying with him some of the oil. He found a white elephant which 
had just been killed in a rencontre with a black one: and anointing the body restored it to life ; 
and it then obtained the victory, and regained its attendants from the black one. The Raja then 
mounted the white elephant, and proceeded to the temple Wiman nam krot. 

According to Maurice, armies of elephants (or men riding on elephants) mark the progress of 
Crisuna through the Thebaid and Ethiopia. And from the late Colonel Wilford’s learned 
Essays we find, that a river of Sanka Dwipa (supposed by him to mean Egypt) flowed from the 
temples of a huge white elephant. CrisHna slew him after a combat of six days, and a beau- 
tiful Yaksha sprung from the decapitated trunk. 


* Sir W. Jones describes the eight gods, who guard the eight quarters of the world, as 
borne on elephants. The elephant’s head, or mouth, gives birth to one of the great rivers of 
Hindustan. 

In the Asiatic Researches also, we find it stated that Viswa Duanva, son of KAMADEVA, 
saw in the Himala a white elephant of great size, having four tusks, which he chased to the burn- 
ing sands of Barbara, and there slew; when a beautiful youth sprung from the mangled body, after 
haying first assumed the appearance of a gigantic Racshasa. (Vide Asiatic Researches, vol. iii.) 


+ Key to Hindoo Chronology. 
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the Albinos, which are found among the nations of this quarter of Asia. I 
had the opportunity of seeing on the island of Pinang, or Prince of Wales’ 
Island, a Malay of this description. A/binos are to be met with in Siam, 
Pegu, and Patani, and, in all probability, over the whole of these countries. 
The Siamese term them, Khon phu-uk, i.e. “ white people ;” and look upon 
them much in the same light as we do, considering the cause of the pecu- 
liarity to be in a defective organization. 

Munamep Tantr, the Malay alluded to, paid me a visit at my request, 
and readily replied to the questions put to him. His conversation be- 
trayed no imbecility of intellect; while a stout-built frame, and stature of 
five feet six inches, shewed that colour with him was not a source of bodily 
weakness. He is about forty years of age, and was born in the principality 
of Quidah, or Keddah. His skin much resembles that of a red-haired and 
florid European. The proportion of the red mixed with the white is rather 
the largest, so that, except from the Malayan features and dress, any one 
unacquainted with the circumstances might easily mistake him for an inha- 
bitant of the northern climates of Europe. 

He has, however, the defect which seems to attend the Albinos in other 
regions, for he is short-sighted, and has weak bluish eyes. The hair both on 
his head and body is of a silvery white. 

He described himself to be one of a large family, and two of his sisters to 
be Albinos. He is married, and has children of the common Malayan com- 
plexion. He follows the profession of a schoolmaster. 
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X.—A Sketch of the Constitution of the Kandyan Kingdom. By the late Sir 
Joun D’Oxvzy.—Communicated by Sir A. Jounston, Vice-President, R.A.S., 
F.R.S. 

Read May 7, 1831. 


To Graves C. Havecuron, Esq., M.A., F.R.S., Honorary Secretary to the 
Royal Asiatic Society. 
19, Great Cumberland Place, 
Sir: December 31, 1831. 

I beg leave, in answer to your letter of the 17th instant, to submit it as my opinion 
to the Council, that the Account of the Constitution of the late Government of the King- 
dom of Kandy is of sufficient interest to be published in the Proceedings of the Society. 

It appears, as well by the English translations which I caused to be made while I was 
on Ceylon of the three most ancient histories of that island, the Mahavansi, the Raja- 
valli, and the Rajaratnacarri, as by the several histories of the ancient kingdoms 
of Madura, Ramnad, Tanjore, and Trichinopoly, formerly situated in the southern 
part of the peninsula of India, that between four and five hundred years before the 
Christian era, a prince of the royal dynasty, then known by the Hindu historians as 
the Pandzan Dynasty, and then reigning over that part of the peninsula described by 
Ptolemy under the name of the Regio Pandionis, crossed over from the peninsula to the 
island of Ceylon; and finding it thinly inhabited, established a colony of his own people 
in the interior of the island, and introduced amongst them the same form of government, 
the same laws, and the same institutions as prevailed at that time in his native country. 
It further appears by the same ancient authorities, and by many modern histories in my 
possession, that this form of government, and that these laws and institutions, had never 
been altered or modified by any foreign conqueror, but had continued to prevail in 
their original state, from the time they were first introduced into the interior of Ceylon, 
till the year 1815, when the kingdom of Kandy was conquered by the British arms, 
and when this account of its ancient government was drawn up by the late Sir John 
D’Oyly, then chief civil officer of the British government in the town of Kandy, 
from the information of the principal officers of the former Kandian government, wha 
at that time had no motive to suppress the truth, and were perfectly competent to give 
him an authentic account of all that related to the nature and the constitution of their 
former government,* It therefore may be considered to be an authentic account, not 


* The Mahomedans, although they conquered the whole of the peninsula of India, did not ex- 
tend their conquests to the island of Ceylon. 
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only of that ancient form of government which had prevailed in the interior of the 
island of Ceylon, without any material alteration, for upwards of two thousand two 
hundred years, but also of that which prevailed so far back as the very commencement 
of that distant period throughout the peninsula of India, and to afford a very valuable 
picture of one of the most ancient forms of government established in Asia. 

The late Sir John D’Oyly and I were engaged, the whole time we were together on 
Ceylon, in inquiring, amongst other objects of literary and antiquarian, curiosity, into 
the numerous remains which are still to be found in every part of the island of ancient 
Hindu history, laws, customs, manners, science, and literature.* Although I possess 
a great many different accounts of the Kandian government, laws, and institutions, 
some of them drawn up while the Portuguese and the Dutch held establishments on the 
island, and some since the English have been in possession of those establishments, 
I have none which give so accurate and so detailed a view of that government, and of 
those Jaws and institutions, as the one drawn up under the circumstances I have men- 
tioned by Sir John D’Oyly; and it was for this reason that I took the liberty, the year 
before last, of presenting it to the Society. 

Conceiving some time after that the Society might be precluded, by its length, from 


* I particularly directed my researches to such parts of the history and of the antiquities of 
the island as were connected with the state of the country between the third and the thirteenth 
centuries of the Christian era, when the immense tanks or reservoirs of water, called Kattocarre, 
Padwielcolom, Minerie, and Kandeley, in the northern districts, and the three large tanks 
in the eastern districts, together with between three and four thousand smaller tanks, were kept 
in perfect repair by the then government of the island, and formed as grand and as beneficial 
a system of irrigation as ever prevailed in any country, not excepting even Egypt, while the cele- 
brated lake Meeris was in use for regulating the inundations of the Nile. 

My view in instituting these inquiries was to obtain for his Majesty’s Ministers such informa- 
tion as might enable them to carry into effect a plan which I proposed to the late Lord London- 
derry, the then Secretary of State for the Colonies, in 1809; the object of which was, to 
encourage European capitalists, by giving them grants upon the most advantageous terms of 
such of the government lands as were in former days highly cultivated though at present com- 
pletely waste, to introduce into Ceylon European capital, European industry, and European 
arts and sciences, and thereby restore the population, the agriculture, and the commerce of the 
island to the state of prosperity which they had attained when Ceylon, according to the con- 
current testimony of historians, had a population of between four and five millions of inhabitants, 
a system of agriculture which enabled it to supply not only its own but the population of neigh- 
bouring countries with rice and many other descriptions of grain, and a system of commerce 
which made it, for many centuries, the great emporium of all the trade which was carried on 
between the western and eastern portions of the globe. 

See the different papers upon this subject given by me to the late Lord Londonderry in 
1809, and to Lord Goderich in 1831; and also my two papers in the Proceedings of the 
Royal Asiatic Society: the one on a Cufic and the other on the Trincomalee Inscriptions. 
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publishing it in their proceedings, and fearing that if not published it might, from 
remaining in manuscript, be mislaid and ultimately lost to the public, I lent a copy of 
it to the Editor of the Asiatic Journal, for publication in that work; I however find 
that he has only been able to give a general view of the constitution of Kandy, and 
therefore that what is already in print on the subject does not supersede the necessity 
of publishing the whole details of an account which affords so minute and so curious 
a description of every part of that constitution of government, as in force and as 
administered, up to the very day upon which the Kandian country became a portion of 
the British territories on the island of Ceylon. 
I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient and faithful servant, 
ALEXANDER JOHNSTON. 


SKETCH 


OF THE 


CONSTITUTION OF THE KANDYAN KINGDOM. 


Tue power of the King is supreme and absolute. The ministers advise, 
but cannot controul his will. 

The King makes peace and war, enacts ordinances, and has the sole power 
of life and death. 

He sometimes exercises judicial authority in civil and criminal cases, 
either in original jurisdiction or in appeal. 

The acts of his government are presumed to be guided by the institutions 
and customs of his kingdom. 

Before innovations of importance are carried into effect, it is customary 
to consult the principal chiefs, and frequently the principal priests; and 
when other matters of public moment are in agitation, the same persons are 
usually called to councils. 

The authority of the King is exercised through many officers of state. 

The principal officers employed in the administration of public affairs, are 
the three Adikarams, commonly called Adikars. 

The Desaves, or governors of provinces, chiefly situated below the moun- 
tains. 

The Likams, or chiefs of departments within the mountains. 

2C2 
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The Rate Mahatmeyo, or governors of smaller districts above the moun- 
tains. 

The officers attached to the King’s household, the chiefs of departments 
employed in his personal service, and the principals of temples, attend also 
on many public occasions, and, in some instances, take rank above a part of 
those just mentioned ; but, for the sake of distinction, will be separately 
described after them. 

The officers are either chiefs of provinces or villages, possessing jurisdic- 
tion in their certain local limits, or chiefs of departments possessing juris- 
diction over persons dispersed in different districts or villages. 

They possess universally authority, both executive and judicial, within 
their respective jurisdictions ; two or more offices are sometimes conferred 
upon the same chief. 

They receive no stipends, but are entitled to sundry emoluments from the 
persons under them ; and, in consideration thereof, pay certain fixed annual 
tributes into the royal treasury. 

The Kandyan chiefs, and all other subjects, on approaching the King, 
make obeisance by three prostrations, and receive all his orders and make 
all communications to him on their knees. 


Adikars. 


The highest officers of state are the two Adikars, called PALLEGAMPAHE 
and Upacampane. They possess equal powers and privileges within their 
respective jurisdiction, but Pattecampane Adikar has the precedence. 

By inferior chiefs and people they are distinguished by the more honour- 
able appellation of Maka Nilame, or great officer. 

The persons subject to the peculiar jurisdiction of the Adikars are : 

The Katubulle people, or the messengers who convey the King’s and 
Adikars’ orders, and summon persons requiring to attend them. They are 
constantly on duty, part at the palace and part at the Adikars’ houses, and 
are relieved every fourteen days, with their head-man, called Korleatchile. 

The Kasakara people, or whip-crackers, who crack whips before the King 
and the Adikars, whenever they move abroad. They are of the same class 
with the Katubulle, and sometimes perform either duty ; two come on duty 
at a time, and are relieved in like manner with the Katubulle. 

The Rekawallo, who keep guard at the great gaol in Kandy, and have 
general charge of the prisoners, and execute criminals condemned to death. 
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The Rekawallo of PaLtecampane and UpacaAmpaue serve alternately, and 
are relieved every fifteen days, with their head-man, called Darrega. 

The villages of the Katubulle and Kasakara people of PaLLEcamPaHE, and 
their numbers, are as follow :— 


Ampitye ... 22; under the orders of a head-man, called Korledéchile. 
ehidentves. 210: EGIL" tas seressces CUDLO caodenctnenas, CIELO. 


Mavilmada.2.15 22.000. SILICON ee ees ecsee GILLOL veces antes ditto. 
Owisse ...... 8 seseesaee eee CUELOL Se aceasctees GILLO™ gotcecssedee, \CItCO. 
pllaizame \ 2a OOP Ae riittodiel. bas Je ditto ta.c13h .noaitto: 
Alipalla 

Allatgame og hatniadan ditto essed. ditty. wo ins, additeos 
Gampalla 


They attend on duty in rotation, with their Korleatchile, according to the 
above three divisions, each having fifteen days of service and thirty days of 
rest; such persons of each division as fail in personal attendance, pay one 
ridi (about 8d.) each, of which two are allowed to the Korleatchile, and the 
rest are the perquisite of the Adikar. 

The Korleatchile are nominated annually by the Adikar from certain 
Katubulle families, and pay from five to fifteen ridi each for the appoint- 
ment. 

The villages of the Rekawallo of PALLEGAMPAHE, and their numbers, are as 
follow :— 


Wilane ... 1 head-man, called Duraya, and 11 men. 
MABIVAWC il waxaroseGILLO — sans .... and 2 men, there were formerly 7. 
WAMADADAM EBs oncnss «wee @ltLOs weivindsiolne wo GILTO av oesd cen CUGEO P ceneex aes 5. 


They attend on duty with their Duraya in rotation, according to the 
above three divisions, fifteen days at a time, but alternate with those of 
UpacampaneE; since the numbers of the last two villages have been reduced, 
they assist each other when their turn occurs. They are under the orders 
of a Hirage Kankan, appointed annually from the Korleatchiles. 

There are besides at Alutgam one Binne Aratchy and thirty-two men, 
who perform no public duty as above, but pay certain dues to the Adikars, 
and a part of them are liable to occasional work. 

The villages of the Katubulle and Kasakara people of Upacampane and 
their numbers are as follow :— 
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Peradiniya ....... VIB HIS. Sib hash ela Lite By) Unider'the orders of a Kohieat- 
Botmale ape attached to Peradiniya, 18} chile. 

Pussellawe 

PUPA OIA wisn cstuxosu mesa evelensem sais 14; under a Korleatchile. 

BOwale © cna scasavescseot cots scttetmencesacees 15; ditto. 

IDGABHWELE ir evescavcsnenseorcsacesseesarrers a ditto. 

Toupanahe attached to ditto ............ 


They attend on duty in rotation, according to the above four divisions, 
having fifteen days of service and forty-five of rest. The absentees pay 
a half-ridi each, of which two are allowed to the Korleatchile and the rest 
belong to the Adikur. The Korleatchiles are appointed annually, and pay 
ten ridi each. 

The villages of the Rekawallo of Upacameane and their numbers are as 


follow :-— 


Mapanawatura .........40. Vad pled ob dale av'si0) 0 . 1 Duraya and 4 men. 
Egodamura in Ataragam and Halolawe; 1 ditto ...... 6 ditto. 
Kabaue siacial. aid x bo cpbbaiietbied « Soudensi icdittors .tike\ Odiffo. 


They attend on duty in rotation with their Duraya, according to the above 
three divisions, fifteen days at a time, but alternate with those of PaLie- 
GAMPAHE. They are under the orders of a Hirage Kankan, appointed 
annually as above. 

There are also one Hewa Duraya and eight men of Gahalagamboda, 
and one Duraya and eight men of Atabage, who are obliged to perform 
certain menial service under the Adikar. 

The police of Kandy is under charge of the Adikars. For this purpose 
the town is distinguished into two parts by a line drawn through the middle 
of the street, called Swaruakalyanawidiga ; the northern division being 
under the orders of PaLLEGAMPAHE Adikar, and the southern division under 
the orders of Upacampaue Adikar ; formerly the two Hirage Kankan, and 
within the last few years of the deposed King’s reign, four Widiya Aratchies, 
acted as police officers under them, 

The Maha Hirage, or great gaol in Kandy, is under charge of the 
Adikars and of their immediate officers, the Hirage Kankans and Rekawallo, 
alternately for fifteen days, as above stated. 
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The ferries on the great river of Alutgantolle, Lewelle (and formerly 
Kundasala), are under the charge of PaLLEGAMPAHE Adi/ar, and subordinate 
to the Adikar of the Hirage Kankan. ‘There is one family at each ferry, 
who, according to the circumstances, paid annually from ten to fifty ridi 
each to the Adikar, and five to the Hirage Kankan. Dhonies are furnished 
by certain villages in Dumbere. 

The ferries of Ganorwwe and Katugastolle are under the charge of 
Upacampeaue Adikar, and subordinate to the Adikar of the Hirage Kankan. 
At Ganoruwe the duty is performed by two or four inhabitants of the neigh- 
bouring village, who pay annually from 300 to 500 ridi to the Adikar, and 
40 or 50 to the Hirage Kankan. ‘The Dhonies are furnished by the four 
Katubulle villages at Udagampahe. At Katugastolle the duty is executed 
by three or four Rekawallo, who pay annually from 400 to 600 ridi to the 
Adikar, and 150 or 200 tothe Hirage Kankan. The Dhonies are furnished 
by the people of Harispatta. 

The ferrymen enjoy no lands for this service, but make the above pay- 
ment in consideration of the profits. 

All persons pass the ferries to Kandy free of payment. Persons passing 
into the country from Kandy pay one pice or four challies each, with the 
exceptions of persons attached to the King’s household; of great chiefs and 
priests, with their followers; of messengers proceeding on duty; and of 
persons who, according to custom, deliver annually to the ferrymen at 
harvest-time a certain quantity of paddy, or other produce, in lieu of pay- 
ment every time; and of the inhabitants of Harispatta and the hither part 
of Dumbere, who furnish Dhonies: the former to Katugastolle, the latter 
to Alutgantolle and Lewelle. 

The Adikars also possess a general jurisdiction over the whole of the 
Kandyan provinces, according to the following partition :— 

A part of the western, the northern, the eastern, and part of the southern 
provinces, are subject to the authority of the first Adikar, consisting of the 
seven Korles Uwa, Matele Walapane, Wellasse, Bintenne, Nawerekalawiga, 
Tamankada, Harispatta, Dumbere, and Hewaheti. 

The greater part of the western and southern provinces are under the 
authority of the second Adikar, consisting of the four Korles, three Korles, 
Safjragam Korles, Udapalata Udanawere, Yatenawere, Junpanahe Kotmale, 
and Bulatgame. 
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This jurisdiction, however, is of a very limited nature, and is exhibited 
principally in the following instances :— 

The Katubulle messengers of PALLEGAMPAHE Convey orders and summon 
persons within all the provinces belonging to the first division. 

The Katubulle messengers of Upacampane within all the provinces of 
the second division ; and never vice versd, except that, when an urgent order 
is to be expedited, or when a first order has been disobeyed, two mes- 
sengers, one from each class, are despatched together. 

When in any civil or criminal case, which is difficult of decision, the 
chief of a province or department makes reference for advice, or when the 
parties themselves complain, the Adikar, within whose jurisdiction the case 
arises, hears and decides, or refers to higher authority. 

When any matter not judicial, or any difficulty in the execution of his 
duty is brought to notice by the chief, or by others, the Adikar, within 
whose jurisdiction it occurs, gives his councils aid and support, or, if ne- 
cessary, refers it to higher authority. 

The fee of two ridi, paid upon discharge by prisoners confined in the 
Maha Hirage, is the right of the Adikar within whose jurisdiction the 
prisoner is an inhabitant. 

The written oaths for swearing by oil, are granted by the Adikar within 
whose jurisdiction the case arises, in the districts situated within the 
mountains, 

Honours and Privileges. 

In the King’s presence, and on all other public occasions, the two 
Adikars have the precedence. 

The Adikars, whenever they move, are preceded by persons cracking 
whips. 

No person can remain in the verandas of houses, and all must give way 
as they pass. 

No person, of whatever rank, below the royal family, can sit when the 
Adikars are standing. 

No person can ride on an elephant, horse, or in a palanquin, whilst the 
Adikars are on foot. 

If a Desave visit the Adikar in his desavony,* he must cease beating 
tomtoms within sight of his residence. 


* District. 
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If the Adikar pass through the desavonies of another, he precedes, and 
the Desave follows two or three miles behind with tomtoms. 

The Adikars cannot use tomtoms in Kandy, nor in any other province 
than their respective desavonies. 

Without special leave they cannot ride in palanquins, on an elephant or 
horse within the river, nor any where in attendance on the King. 

When the Adikars are at the palace all public communications to the King 
are usually made through them. 

The King’s orders for performing public works ai the palace in Kandy, 
or in the country, are usually conveyed to the proper chiefs and authorities 
through the Adikars. j 

The King’s general orders to the people are communicated to the inha- 
bitants of Kandy, and to the head men of the provinces residing in Kandy, 
by the Adikars. 

The King’s orders are conveyed to chiefs resident in the provinces by olas, 
written to them in the name of the first Adikar, if he be in Kandy; in his 
absence by the second Adikar, and, in the absence of both, by the chief next 
in rank. 

The Adikars are particularly charged with conducting the public festivals 
and the repair of temples, the catching of elephants in Kandy, and per- 
sonally superintending these and other public works. 

They are charged with the repair of the streets, and with every work con- 
tributing to the beauty and cleanliness of the town. 

In superintending the performance of any of these works in Kandy, they 
have power to imprison and punish any head men of the provinces for 
neglect or disobedience, except persons belonging to the King’s household or 
court, and those only upon representation to the King. 

When cases of importance are heard by the King himself, or by the Great 
Court, the Adikars are present. 

The Adikars hold the first seats in the Great Court of Justice called Maha 
Naduwa, take the leading part in the proceedings, are the principal re- 
porters to the King, and give the sit/a or ola of decision. 

All sentences of corporal punishment by the K ing’sorders are executed 
in their presence. 

In suits of land the Adikars have power to sequester lands and crops. 

The Adikars have the exclusive power of causing punishment to be in- 
flicted with the cane. 
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They have the exclusive power of granting the written oath for swearing 
by oil, and of granting the written decrees called sitta, in all cases which 
arise in the districts situated within the mountains. 

The Adikars are usually consulted by the King upon the appointment of 
all other chiefs, upon the appointment of chief priest, upon grants of lands, 
or rewards for services. 

Grants of lands by the King’s orders are signed by the Adzkars. 

Sannasses, or royal grants, are delivered to superior favourite chiefs by 
the King himself; the same to all other persons by the Adikars, in the 
King’s presence. 

The ceremony of conferring titles, by tying a metal plate on the forehead, 
is performed according to the same rule. 

A cane, curved at the top, is the Adikar’s peculiar staff of office, and is 
delivered into their hands upon their appointment. It was formerly a painted 
cane with silver head and ferrule, but a cane entirely cased with silver was 
adopted by the deposed King. 

The Katubulle messengers carry in their hands, as an emblem of office, 
a silver-headed cane, curved at the top. 

When they carry the King’s orders to a Desave, residing in his desavony, 
they receive, besides provisions, five ridi in token of respect. 

Wheresoever they go theyare furnished with provisions gratis ; and, except- 
ing in the houses of persons of rank, a stool, or elevated place, is spread 
with white cloth, and their cane deposited upon it whilst they remain. 

The Katubulle people annually deliver certain rice duties into the royal 
stores, called Maha Gabadawe. 

The Adikars pay annually into the royal treasury a sum of 500 ridi each, 
being their tribute calied Dakam, in consideration of the privileges and 
emoluments above-mentioned. 

When one Adikar is absent from Kandy, his ministerial duties devolve 
upon the other. 

For the better support of their dignity, a desavony is usually conferred 
upon each Adikar, and sometimes other offices; in which case, besides the 
foregoing, they perform all the duties and enjoy all the honours, privileges, 
and emoluments of a Desave, or such other offices. 


Division of the Kingdom. 
The Kandyan kingdom consisted of twenty-one grand divisions, of which 
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the twelve principal are called desavonies, and the majority of the rest, 
rate, and they may properly be denominated districts. 

The desavonies were each placed under the orders of a chief, or governor, 
called Desave, and are as follow :— 


The Four Korles, Walapana, 

The Seven Korles, Udapalala, 

Uwa, Nawerekalawiga, 
Matele, Wellasse, 
Saffregam, Bintenue, 

The Three Korles, Tamankada. 


The other nine districts were respectively under the authority of chiefs, 
who, except the two last, were distinguished by the name of Rati Mahat- 
meya, and are as follow :— 


Udanuwere, Hewahete, 

Yatinuwere, Koimale, 

Tunpanahe, Uda, or Upper Bulatgame, 
Harispattu, Pata, or Lower Bulatgame. 
Dumbere. 


The Four Korles. 


The provinces, or desavony, called the Four Korles, extend westward 
from the mountains which limit the high country of Ceylon to the frontier 
of the maritime provinces. Its mean extent, from east to west, may be 
estimated at about twenty-six English miles; from north to south about 
fourteen English miles. 

It is bounded on the east by a range of mountains which separate it from 
Tunpanahe, Yatinuwere and Udapalala, of which the principal points, ex- 
tending south from Alagolle Kanda, are Balani, Kande, Maragaha, Eyla, 
Kaduganawe, Nikahetiye, or Alpite Kande, and Ambuluwane Kande. 

On the south-east and south it is separated from Dolosbage by a branch 
of the same range, in which the principal hills are Naalle Kande, Rahale- 
gale, and Murute Kande. 

On the south, from Lower Bulatgame and the three Korles, by a less 
mountainous limit, in which the principal points are Alkedina, Gala Kaha- 
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pitiyekele Henna, Etgale, Owila, Dunumadalagahagawa Henna, the Gravet 
of Kotikakumbure, on the great road to Colombo, Ilukmodere and Gala- 
pitamde. 

On the west from the Hina Korle and Hapitigam Korle, by a line in 
which the principal points are Tittawel, Makande, the Gravet of Dum- 
moladiniya, the Gravet of Wahawihawita, and Algam Kande. 

On the north from the seven Korles by the mountains Parape Kande, 
Galadinikada Kande, Siruwangalla, and the river Maha Oye which falls into 
the sea at the ferry of Kaymel, several miles north of Negombo. 

The four Korles from which the province derives its name, and the 
smaller districts, Patlu and Palaia, into which each Korie is divided, are as 
follow :— 

1st. Galboda Korle contains five Patiu: Galboda Pattu, Meda Pattu, Ga- 
ney Pattu, Egoda Pattu, Tanippera Pattu. 

2d. Paranakurua Korle, Maha Palata, Ganhate Palata, Kumbulgam 
Palata. Handupanduna Korle is a part of Paranakurua, .and consists of 
Kandua Pattu, and Mawuta Pattu. 

3d. Kindigoda Korle contains Medde Medeliga Pattu, Walgam Pattu, 
Deyala Dahamune Pattu. 

4th. Beligal Korle, Kerawale Pattu, Kandapite Pattu, Otara Pattu, Gan- 
doloha Pattu. 

The several classes of inhabitants, the head men appointed over them, 
and the service and duties to which they are liable, are as follow :— 

1st. The Atapaltu people hold the first rank. 

They are subject to the orders of five headmen, who cause all duties to 
be performed by them, viz. one Atapattu Lekam over the whole, and four 
Aratchies, one in each Korle. 

The Aratchies are called also Peramane Rale, because they go in front 
immediately attending the great banner of the desavony. 

The Atapaitu people perform Mura, i. e. attend on duty at the house of 
the Desave, in rotation, according to the three following divisions :— 

Ist. Those of Galboda Korle and Kindigoda Korle together ; 2d. Those 
of Paranakurua Korle ; 3d. Those of Beligal Korle, and the term of duty 
is thirty days each time. 

Thus every person is liable to one month of service and two of rest, or 
serves four months and rests eight months within the year. 

The number of Atapatiu people who actually come on duty varies, ac- 
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according to the exigency of the service, and the numbers liable; it is 
usually from about twenty to fifty. 

The rest pay a fixed fine or commutation of money, called mura ridi, 
being two ridi each person for the fixed term of thirty days. 

Of these defaulters, ten persons, or rather the commutation paid by 
them, are given up to the Atapattu Lekam, and five to the Aratchies. ‘The 
rest is the perquisite of the Desave. But certain persons, who are opulent, 
in each Korle, are accustomed to deliver, instead of the mura ridi, a load 
of rice (equal to about twenty-five measures); and the Aratchy usually 
obtains rice from the five sufficient for his subsistence during his term of 
duty in Kandy. 

The Atapattu people keep guard in a building appropriated to them near 
the Desave’s house, called Atapattu Madawe, where they have in charge 
the great banner, the Lekam Mittiye (records), the Mura Awnda (arms), 
and have the custody of prisoners confined there. 

Their principal duty is to convey the Desave’s orders throughout his 
desavony, and to call all persons whose attendance he requires, either in 
judicial matters, or for service, or for the collection of revenues. 

They attend the Desave wheresoever he goes abroad, and one of their 
number carries the great banner on public occasions, and the Mura Awnda 
when he goes to the palace or elsewhere. 

Since the time of Desave Leake they have assisted in dragging timbers 
for public works, but it is not considered their proper duty. 

They prepare withes, and weave olas when required for buildings. 

They punish offenders with the open hand under the Desave’s orders, 
and hold them whilst punished with rods by the Koditawaka people. 

They gather and carry flowers and other offerings to the temples. 

When the Desave first comes into his province, they all furnish him, one 
turn only, with adakka, or dressed provisions. 

When the Alapattu Lekam proceeds upon service into any Korles, or the 
Atapattu Aratchies into their respective Korles, they are supplied with 
adakka by the Atapattu people. 

The Atapatiu people are not liable to the payment of kada rajakareya 
(provisions) or any other duties to the King. 

The principal people of the desavony hold Atapattu lands; and, on 
account of its respectability, many persons belonging to the two classes 
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next mentioned have, by favour of the Desaves, been at different periods 
enrolled in this department. 

2d. The Gamwasum people hold the second rank. They are under the 
orders of the head men, called Korales, Kankans, and Atukorales, who are 
appointed in the several Korles and Pattus, as follow :— 


In Galboda Korle. 


Galboda Pattu ...... 1 Korale, 1 Kankan, and 1 Atukorale, 
MedasPatta 308. Sl dittoprand eo eer 1 ditto, 

Ganey Pattu ......... A aditto; "Ande VARA 1 ditto, 

Egoda Pattu ......... Laiito; Vand eee... Pe 1 ditto, and 1 Kankan 


for the three last mentioned Pattus. 


A Mohottale, whose peculiar duty it is to collect pandura mila (fines) 
and superintend the Desave’s Gabada gan (farm). 


Paranakurua Korle; 1 Korale, 1 Kankan, and 1 Atukorale over the 
three Palata. 


A Lekam, who collects the pandura mila and superintends the Desave’s 
Gabada gan. 
Handupanduna Korle. 
Kanduha Pattu ......... 1 Korale and 1 Kankan, 
Mawala Pattu ......... 1 ditto and 1 ditto, and 1 Alukorale for the 
two Pattus. 
Kindigoda Korie. 
Medde Medeliga Pattu....... 1 Korale, 1 Kankan, and 1 Atukorale, 
Walgam Pattt s....-ssc0e Sel MOLTEO; ANG). sossnosancastentel aGattio: 
Deyala Dahamune Pattu ... 1 ditto and, Atukorale, and 1 Kankan for the 
two last Pattus. ’ 


A Lekam, who collects the pandura mila. 


Beligal Korle. 
KirawalePattu .........0+: ... 1 Korale, and 1 Atukorale, 
Kandupite Pattu ............ 1 ditto, and 1 ditto, 
Otara Patlu .........,.se00ss. 1 ditto, and 1 ditto, 
Gandoloha Pattu ..........+. 1 ditto, and 1 ditto. 
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A Mohottale, who collects and sends the King’s and Desave’s revenues, 
and superintends the desavony Gabada gan villages in the whole Korie. 

The Gamwasam people have no mura, or regular and constant rotation 
of duty at the Desave’s house. 

They drag timbers for the public service, or for the Desave’s use, in 
Kandy or in the desavony, and for this purpose attend at such time and in 
such numbers as the occasion requires. 

They deliver into the royal store, Maha Gabadawe, the duties called 
rada ragakariya. ach village being subject to the payment of a kada, or 
pingo. A kirawala, or half kada, according to a taxation in the Lekam 
Mittiye, or Ola record of the Maka Gabadawe. Each hada consists of 
twelve ney/i (or measures) of rice and cocoa-nuts, and the kirawala is half 
that quantity. 

In the greater part of the Beligal Korle this duty is paid in cash at the 
rate specified in the Lekam Mittiye, of twenty-two taltia, or pice, for one kada. 

They deliver duties to the Desaves, called walanive kada provisions, pre- 
cisely of the same nature with those payable into the /aha Gabadawe, but 
inferior in amount. 

They pay annually to the Desave, pandura mila, being a duty of twenty 

Jutta per each hada. 

Both the foregoing are payable from the Korle Gamwasam (official 
villages), and not from the Minda Gamwasam (private villages). 

They furnish daily by rotation of korles and pattus, adukku, or dressed 
provisions, for the Desave and followers ; and peghidum, or raw provisions, 
for the Desave himself, so long only as he is resident in the desavony upon 
service. 

They furnish adukku (provisions) to their respective Korales whilst tra- 
velling within the korle, or pattu, upon public service, either collecting 
duties, or assembling people, or superintending their labours. 

8. The Hiwa, or Mohandiram Wasam people. 

They were originally under the orders of distinct Mohandirams, but of 
late years have in most instances been placed under the Korles. 

The Mohandiram and the head men of this class are as follow :— 


In Galboda Korle. 


Galboda Pattu ; 1 Mohandiram, which office is sometimes vested in the 
Korale and Hewa Aratchy. 
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Ganey Patlu and Meda Pattu ; 1 Hewa Aratchy for the two pattus, and 
sometimes one for each: the Hewa Wasam people being subject to 
the orders of the two Korales. 

Egoda Pattu ; 1 Hewa Aratchy: the people being subject to the orders 
of the Korale. 

Taneppera Pattu ; Mohandiram (who is also called Kora/e); 1 Hewa 
Aratchy and 1 Alukorale Atchile, appointed by the Mohandiram to 
convey his orders. 


In Paranakurua Korle. 


One Hewa Aratchy over the Hewa Wasam people of the three Palata, 
who are subject to the orders of the Korale. 


In Handapanduna Korle. 


One Aratchy over the Hewa Wasam people of the two pattus, who are 
under the orders of the Korales. 


In Kindigoda Korle. 


One Hewa Aratchy for the Hewa Wasam people of the three patiu, who 
are under the orders of the Korales. 

One Mohandiram and 1 Hewa Aratchy over Hangawela Walpola Mo- 
handiram Wasam. 

In Beligal Korle. 

Four Hewa Aratchies (i. e. over the Hewua Aratchy Wasam people of 
each pattu, who are subject to the orders of the Korales), 1 Mohan- 
diram (no Aratchy over the Gardeye Mohandiram Wasam,) the people 
of which are dispersed in all the four patéus. 


The Hewa Wasam people perform mura; i.e. attend upon duty in 
rotation with their Araichies according to the same three divisions of 
korles, and for the same periods as the Atapatiu people. 

The number of those who actually come on duty varies usually from 
_ to * according to the exigency of the service; the rest pay two 
mura ridi each in lieu of service, whereof two, three, or four are allowed 
to the Korale, or Mohandiram and Aratchy, one to the Hewa, or Atukorle, 
and the remainder is the perquisite of the Desave. 


* Omitted in the MS. 
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They keep guard, not at the Desave’s house, but at the Danda Maduwe, 

or building appropriated to the storing of the King’s timber in Kandy. 

They fell timbers in the forests for the King’s or the Desave’s service. 
Of late years they have been employed also in dragging or carrying 
timbers, but formerly it was not considered as their proper duty. 

They cut wall timbers and plane them, and thatch public buildings, or 
the Desave’s house. 

They carry the alkade, or small banners, of the desavony, in public pro- 
cessions, and when the Desave travels. 

They are not liable to the payment of hada rajakareya, or any other 
duties, to the King. , 


The Kodituwakku, or Ginjal people (artillery). 


They are people of the low caste, called Padawas, and reside only in four 
villages ; viz. Kadagamma and Hewadewala in the Kindigoda Korle ; Elagalla 
and Henapola in the Galboda Korie. 

The people of Kadagamma are under the orders of a Mohandiram, and of 
a head man of their own caste, called Duraya. 

The people of Hewadewala are under the orders of a Mohandiram, and 
of two head men of their own caste, called Maha Duraya and Hewa 
Duraya. 

The people of Elagalla and Henapola are jointly under the orders of a 
Mohandiram and a Duraya. 

They perform mura, or attend on constant duty at the Desave’s resi- 
dence, with their respective Mohandirams and Durayas, in rotation, accord- 
ing to the above three divisions, for the term of thirty days each, and the 
absentees pay two mura ridi, which are applied in the manner above stated. 

They keep guard at the building called Koditawakka Madawe, where 
the ginjals of the desavony are kept, and have custody of the more atrocious 
prisoners who are committed to them. 

They are sometimes sent into the country to seize criminals and refrac- 
tory persons ; to carry ginjals before the Desave when he travels, and on 
all public occasions. 

They dig and carry earth and stones, provide medicinal herbs when 
required from the jungle, and perform other menial labour for the King’s 
or the Desave’s service; but neither fell nor drag timbers, nor furnish fire- 
wood or water for his household. 
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Mohandiram. 


The Kala Hewa Mohandiram people. 

They are all Padawas, disposed in different villages, and subject to the 
orders of a Mohandiram, and, under him, of a Duraya of their own caste. 

They attend on duty in Kandy once in three months, in rotation, with 
the two Bulgamwala Mohandiram Wasam people mentioned below, and 
serve three days at a time. 

They perform menial labour for the King’s or the Desave’s service, which 
chiefly consists in bringing and preparing the domestic materials for 
buildings. ‘ 

When the Desave is in his desavony they keep guard at a gravet, near 
his residence; when he travels it is their duty to move on both sides of his 
palanquin, in the jungle near the road ; they execute condemned criminals 
(which rarely occurs) within the desavony. 


The two Bulgamwala Mohandiram people. 

They are of the low caste, called Berawaya, and reside in the four 
villages Genihalpitiya, Ballatgomuwa, Fellake, and Kalahugoda, in the Para- 
nakurua Korle. 

The two first villages are subject to one Mohandiram, the two last to 
another; but sometimes all four are placed under one head man of 
their own caste, called Halawaliya, who is appointed over them, one in 
each village. 

They attend on duty at Kandy in rotation with the Kala Hewa Mohan- 
diram people, and perform the same menial services for the King or the De- 
save as above stated, except that of executioners. 

The people of the two first villages occasionally carry the hinder part of 
the Desave’s palanquin. 

Hitawidakarayo. 

‘These are people of low caste, inhabitants of the five following villages, 
called the DesaveGabada Gan,* viz. Pannenuwa Padidora, Mawana, Kawuda- 
wulle, Dorawaka, Ballapana. 

They are under the orders of five separate Vidans, appointed by the 
Desave, and of petty head men, Durayas, and Halawaliyas, of their own 
caste, within each. 


* See p. 204. 
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One or two men from each village are constantly on duty at the Desave’s 
house in Kandy, where a distinct head man, called Hitawila Vidan, is ap- 
pointed to control them and superintend their work. 

They are employed in many menial labours at the palace, or at the 
Desave’s house, consisting chiefly in the repair and cleansing of buildings 
and courts. When an important work is undertaken, a greater number of 
the inhabitants are called to Kandy. They cultivate royal fields within 
their respective villages, as will be notified hereafter. 


The Kottalbadde or Artificers’’ Department. 


These persons have been sometimes placed by the King under the orders 
of a separate chief, called Pata Rate Kotalbadde Nilame, but now frequently 
are under the Desave, who appoints a Vidan over them. 

They consist of the following classes :— 

Seven Wadawa or carpenters, under the orders of a head man, called 
Mulecharaya, appointed by the King, upon the Desave’s recommendation, 
who perform all carpenter’s work for the King or Desave, and are usually 
employed at the Dandu Maduwa in Kandy. Five yana Wadawa or turners. 
Five Hittaru, or painters. Fourteen Zwadawa, or arrow makers, under a 
head man called Hangidiya. 

They manufacture and paint bows, arrows, spear shafts, banner staves, 
and walking sticks, and two of them perform service in the Runawada 
Mandape (royal store of arms). 

Fourteen Alapattu Kareya, who furnish or execute fine work, and are 
principally employed in ornamenting or inlaying locks, guns, knives, handles, 
&c., with gold, silver, or brass; two of them perform service in the Runa- 
wada Mandape. 

Four Badallo, or silversmiths, under the orders of a Mohandiram, who 
perform any gold, silver, brass, or copper works, and two of them perform 
service in the Ranawada Mandape. 

One Galwaduwa, or stone cutter; twenty mura Atchario, or blacksmiths, 
under the orders of a Hangidiya and Atu Hangidiya, a certain number of 
them, varying according to the exigency of the service, attend con- 
stantly in Kandy, and, erecting workshops near the Desave’s house, exe- 
cute all kinds of common iron-works, for which the metal is furnished to 
them. 

Eight blacksmiths, without regular service lands, under the orders of a 
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Hangidiya, who appear before the Desave, at the new year, with a knife 
and scissors each, and are called to service only upon emergencies. 

Ten Desave blacksmiths, under a Hangidiya, who work for the Desave only. 
But these three classes of blacksmiths are sometimes placed under the same 
Hangidiya and Atu Hangidiya. 

All the above artificers, except the blacksmiths last-mentioned, perform 
either particular works directed by the King, or works belonging to public 
buildings allotted to the desavony, or any works required by the Desave. 


The Badahilabadde, or Potters’ Department. 


In Galboda Korle and Paranakurua Korle are eight potters, under the 
orders of a Vidan of their own caste appointed by the Desave. 

In Kindigoda Korle and Beligal Korle are fourteen under another Vidan, 
nominated in the same manner ; but sometimes one Vidan is appointed over 
the potters of the three last Korles. 

The potters of the first division attend on duty in Kandy during one 
month, at the Maha Gabadawe, and are then relieved by those of the second 
division, who serve one month more. During this period they are obliged 
to furnish as many earthen vessels as are required for the Maha Gabadawe, 
and to make tiles and bricks, and perform any other potters’ work required 
for the King’s service. 

At their departure from duty, each division supplies one hundred earthen 
vessels to the Desave’s house. 

This two months’ duty is performed in rotation with the potters of the 
upper districts, the Seven Korles, Uwa, and Matele, and this occurs once in 
ten months. 

In the desavony they are bound to furnish tiles, bricks, and all kinds of 
pottery for the Desave’s use, and earthen vessels to the different rest houses, 
when the King or Ambassadors come into the desavony. 

When many tiles and bricks are ordered for the King’s service, the people 
of Syambalangomuwe and Godagame are called to furnish firewood. 

The Hewa Wasam people erect the necessary buildings. 


Radabadde, or Washers’ Department. 
The washermen reside in all parts of the desavony, but are not a very 
numerous class. 
They are under the orders of five head men, called Vidane Heneya, 
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appointed in the Galboda Korle, Puranakurua Korle, Handapandana 
Korle, Kindigoda Korle, and Beligal Korle, who have authority each over 
the people of their respective Korles. 

But occasionally the washers of two Korles are united under the orders of 
one Vidane Heneya. 

They attend in Kandy on duty for three months, at the beginning of the 
Singalese year, the other nine months’ service being performed in rotation 
by the washermen of the seven Korles of the upper districts, and of Martele, 
three months each. 

Their duty consists in hanging cloths in the Maha Gabadawe, and in the 
different apartments of the palace, in furnishing clean cloths for the tem- 
porary use of the principal attendants of the palace; torches and rags for 
lamps. 

All come at the commencement of the mura to hang the cloths, after 
which, according to arrangements among themselves, one or two Vidane 
Heneya, and a competent number of washermen, remain to perform the 
duty during the period of three months. 

In the desavony they are obliged to hang cloths constantly in the Desave’s 
house, and in all rest houses, temporarily erected for the King’s Ambassa- 
dors or the Desave, and in houses prepared for the reception of the A¢apattu 
Mohoitale and Korales. 

The cloths are provided by themselves, from the emoluments to which 
they are entitled by custom from the inhabitants of the desavony whom they 
serve, consisting of cloths, paddy, or money ; or, if these be insufficient, by 
other means. 

Handabadde. 

These are an inferior class of carpenters, and consist of only six families, 
under the orders of a Vidan. 

Their duty consists in furnishing for the public festivals in Kandy a fixed 
number of couches, stools, and baskets of various kinds, woven with rattans, 
and besides as many baskets as may be occasionally demanded for the 
King’s or Desave’s service. 

They deliver these articles to the Desave, who sends them to the proper 
department in Kandy. 


The Kurwwe or Elephant Department. 
The Kurwwe department is sometimes placed under the Desave of the 
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. four Korles ; but is sometimes conferred as a separate office, by the King, 
upon another chief of rank, who is then called Kuruwe Lekam, and by 
inferiors, Kurwwe Desave. 

A Vidan is appointed by the Desave or Lekam over all the Auruwe 
people, and under him are three Kankans, who convey his orders to the 
people, viz. one for Paranakurua Korle, one for Galboda and Kindigoda 
Korle, and one for Beligal Korle respectively. 

Their duty consists in taking and taming wild elephants, and in keeping 
tame elephants committed to their charge. 

In the Kindigoda Korle are three villages, called Pannegam, of low caste 
people, under seven head men called Durayas. The Durayas erect the 
pantt or elephant stalls, and the people furnish fodder to the ele- 
phants. 

There are ten Galladdo, and under them two Patabendo, and thirteen 
Panikka in their respective villages, whose general and ordinary duty con- 
sists in taking care of decoy elephants. These are suffered to roam and pas- 
ture in the jungle with their hind legs loosely tied together, and are brought 
in by their keepers once in three or four days, and their legs being untied, are 
bathed for two or three hours in a pool, and then turned into the jungle with 
their legs coupled as before. 

When wild elephants are ordered to be caught, they collect the decoy 
elephants, and proceeding with them into the jungle, unite them with the 
herd ; and with the aid of the Panikkale mentioned below, drive them into 
the kraal and secure them, and tie them in the stall. 

There are besides, independent of the Galladdo, sixteen other Panikkale, 
who assist in driving the elephants into the traal and securing them ; and 
from the moment of tying them in the stall, undertake the sole charge of 
them, and tame them, which is usually accomplished in from six to twelve 
months. After taming, the tusked elephants are sometimes sent to Kandy, 
and sometimes remain in their custody ; the rest are usually delivered to the 
Galladdo ; and, occasionally, tusked elephants not caught in the four Korles 
are delivered to the charge of these Panikkale by the King’s order. 

When elephants are ordered to be caught, the Auruwe people are usually 
placed under the orders of the Desave, because the assistance of the des- 
avony people is required. 

A gala, or enclosure, is constructed by the people of the desavony, with 
piles from about eighteen to twenty-four inches in diameter and nine or ten 
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feet above the ground, strengthened by four cross bars of cocoa-nut or 
other trees from ten to fifteen inches diameter. 

It is usually of quadrangular form in plain ground, but sometimes cir- 
cular or irregular, according to the nature of the spot selected, and contains 
a space of two or four acres. Within this area a rude platform is prepared 
upon a tree, or, if there be none convenient, upon a pillar planted for the 
purpose, in which four or five men are stationed with cords and nooses ; 
two gateways are left in the gala, about ten feet wide and nearly opposite 
to each other, in order that the elephants, when driven, may suppose that 
there is a clear passage through. 

A herd of wild elephants having been found, the Galladdo and their 
people collect their decoy elephants, of which the greater part should be 
females, and proceeding into the jungle unite them with the wild herd. 

People of all classes within the desavony are called out and form a circle, 
or rather an irregular line, surround the elephants, and keep constant 
guard with guns, lances, long pointed poles called ritili, and swords, stand- 
ing at intervals of one or two fathoms from each other in open or small 
jungle ground, and of ten or fifteen fathoms if there be the aid of rocks or 
steep places difficult for elephants to pass. They erect small huts of talapat 
leaves for shelter, and sometimes strengthen their position by a fence of 
trees felled on the spot, and deter the approach of the elephants by bran- 
dishing their weapons and by threats, and by fires kindled throughout the 
night. 

The hunt usually lasts from one to seven or eight days, according to the 
distance of the wild elephants from the gada, and the facility of driving them, 
and at each day’s advance the guards of the line close in. If there be a re- 
markably refractory elephant, they sometimes shoot him; but this necessity 
seldom oceurs. 

In the mean time the Kurwwe people remain constantly in the jungle, 
near the elephants, armed only with henda and ritili, and partly lead- 
ing the wild herd by means of decoy elephants, and partly impelling 
them by voices, incitements, and the menace of weapons, thus drive 
them gradually to the gala, and as soon as they have entered, the gateways 
are suddenly closed by cross bars. 

The men stationed in the tree now lay their nooses on the ground, and 
entice the elephants, both tame and wild, around it, by casting down fodder, 
particularly plantain trees, of which they are fondest ; and as soon as the 
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foot of any chosen elephant has been set within a noose, it is pulled up and 
drawn tight to the leg, the other end being secured to the tree. The 
animal being thus confined is thrown upon his other three legs, and there- 
fore with less difficulty, either from the tree or from the ground, under the 
protection of the tame elephants, is bound between two tame elephants, 
led out of the gala, and securely fastened in the stall. 

Sometimes, in the construction of a gala, which is a laborious work, a 
proper place is chosen in the jungle, and a tree or pillar prepared with 
platform and nooses, the elephants are driven to it by the Kuruwe people, 
with the aid of the desavony people, and entrapped by the nooses in the 
manner above described. But this method is uncertain; because, if the 
first attempt fail, the wild elephants usually run off to a distance, and 
seldom one can be secured then. 

Sometimes, for the King’s diversion, the Kuruwe people of the four 
Korles drive into Kandy wild elephants mixed with the decoy elephants ; 
and a pillar being planted in the centre of the great square, one or more of 
the best elephants are taken in the manner before described. 

Sometimes, also, for the exhibition of an elephant fight, a large high- 
mettled elephant is driven into Kandy, and is met on the opposite side of 
the great square by another from Matale or Kingale. They are incited to 
contest by their respective keepers, and, if necessary, their anger and 
jealousy are stimulated by the introduction of female elephants between 
them; they advance into the centre of the square and join battle, seizing 
each other’s trunks, striking with their trunks and feet, and beating with 
their heads and tusks. They are sometimes parted by their keepers, and 
the combat is renewed on one or more successive days, till one of them 
being fairly beaten and overpowered, runs away, and being pursued by the 
other along the streets, returns to his native forests. ‘The conqueror is re- 
called by the voice of the female elephants, and his keepers receive their 
reward, 

The village Kalugu/a, in the Beligal Korle, is the Ninde village of the 
Kurwwe Lekam. 

It contains two Hewanam, who carry his ¢alapdts in the desavony, and 
coolies, of whom one or two constantly serve in his kitchen. 

It contains also a Mudlettu field of five pelah. There is another Mullettu 
of two pelah in the village Alawela, and another of two pelah in Bihawala ; 
all which are sown for ande on his account. 
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He is entitled to an annual contribution of a few ridi, called pandura 
mila, from the Kuruwe people. He receives twenty vidi annually for the 
appointment of Vidan, but not for the offices which are considered as 
hereditary. 

When he proceeds upon service into the country, he is entitled to receive 
provisions once round from all Kurwwe people, except the inhabitants of 
the three Pannagam. 


The Madige, or Carriage Bullock Department. 


This department is sometimes placed under the Desave of the four Korles, 
but frequently assigned to a separate chief, nominated by the King, who 
in that case is styled by inferiors Madige Desave. A Vidan, appointed by 
the chief, performs the duties under him. 

Their villages, their head men, and the bullocks which they are liable to 
furnish, are as follow :— 


Tuldomawe ........ 1 Mohandiram ...... 1 Lekam, furnishes 12 bullocks. 
Walagama ......++. Sena pe. ceeradseeILtOwareseass ase see 12 ditto. 
Weyloyagoda 

Ragala, and ba 1 Mohandiram ...... AittO.....seeeeeereeee. 12 ditto. 
Talawella 

Undanwita.........00+ 1 ditto ...... recor Ren MtiOyaan cas bacaceter ... 4 ditto. 


In Gondolohe there is also land subject to Madige service, which was aban- 
doned some years ago, and has been since cultivated on account of the chief. 
The Madige people of the above villages are of the fisherman’s caste. 

Each person possessing one ammonam of land is bound to furnish one 
bullock ; those of the headmen being exempted, and the Gammarahes 
performing other services. 

Each bullock furnishes annually to the royal store, called Maha Gaba- 
dawe, one goni, or bag, containing forty store measures of salt, and one 
harawala, or salt fish ; and besides, to the chief, two karawala. 

They render also to the King the profits upon the sale of areka nuts, 
realized in the following manner :-— 

The sum of 300 ridi is issued from the Treasury to the chief for the 
purchase of fifty ammonams of areka ; i. e., at the rate of six ridi per ammonam 
of 30,000. 

Vor. III. Ea 
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The chief divides it amongst his people, nearly in the proportion of six 
ridi to each proprietor, one ammonam of land, and the value of a few ammo- 
nams to the Walanbadde Madige people mentioned below. 

They purchase the areka in small quantities from the inhabitants at 
such prices as they are able, which are necessarily low, because the sale 
of this. article to other traders, and the exportation, are strictly pro- 
hibited. 

They convey it by bullocks to Ruanwelle, and selling it at the best 
prices for the Columbo market, account for the whole profits to the Royal 
Treasury. 

They also receive money from their chief, and deliver to him the profit 
upon an uncertain quantity of areka, varying from twenty to fifty ammo- 
nams per annum. 

It is said that in two former years with the assistance of many other villages, 
1,000 and 500 ammonams respectively were collected, and the profits paid 
into the Treasury, but with much opposition and difficulty, which, with 
the intervention of other services, occasioned a reduction to the usual 
quantity. 

These JJadige people are also obliged to perform other carriage service 
when required, as the conveyance of grain from the royal villages, receiving, 
however, one Jaha for each bullock-load; and they occasionally do the same 
for their chief. 

The following people are Moor-men, and are called Walanbadde Madige, 
because they possess no service lands, but fields of small extent, which they 
have brought into cultivation from the estates of others: Dumbulawawe, 
containing one Mohandiram and six or eight people ; Hingula, containing 
one Mohandiram and six or eight people. 

Hence they are called upon to perform very little service, but, having 
bullocks, are not entirely exempt. 

They receive money, as above stated, for a small quantity of meee and 
account for the profits to the Treasury and to their chief. 

They are also employed in the conveyance of grain, &c., if required, 
two or three times in the year: the people of Dumbulawawe usually for’ 
the King, and those of Hingula for the chief; but they are not liable to 
perform any of the duties above specified. 

The chief of the JMJadige receives also the following emoluments, 
and Ande mullettu fields of three ammonams, at Walagama, are cultivated 
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on his account. There were formerly five ammonams, of which two 
ammonams have been assigned at different times to temples by the 
chiefs. 

There was also a Ninde mullettu field of one ammonam at Falgomuwe, 
delivered some years ago by Leake Desave to another person, who has since 
paid an annual fee to the chief; and the three Nélakaraya who before culti- 
vated it have since served him as coolies. 

The Mohandiram and Lekams pay annually for their appointment five 
ridi each to the chief, and one or two ridi to the Vidan. 

Besides the forty bullocks above mentioned, there are twelve bullocks 
appropriated to the chief from the same J/adige villages, which supply him 
each with one goni of salt and three karawala per annum. 

There are fourteen Gammahes in the above villages, who, with the other 
regular Madige people, contributed annually a sum of near fifty rdi to the 
chief, which is called pandura mila, and principally supplies the funds to 
pay to the Treasury his fixed annual dekam. 

The three Gammahes of Talgomawe, having a larger extent of lands, give 
in rotation to the chief one pingo of fifteen cocoa-nuts per month. 

The Gammahes furnish provisions gratuitously to the chief, or to his 
messengers when they come on duty to their respective villages. ‘They 
attend him in travelling, and are sometimes employed to convey his mes- 
sages, but perform no J/adige service with bullocks. 


Villages. 


The several classes of desavony people, and duties to which they are 
liable, having been described, it remains to notice several villages, which 
are the property of the crown, or of temples, or otherwise circumstanced, 
which render dues and services distinct from the foregoing. ‘Those which 
are properly exempt from the Desave’s authority, were, on occasions of 
urgent public service, sometimes placed under his orders, 

The following villages belonged to the public /Vahala, or establishment 
of the queens, but were occasionally granted to the others of the royal 
family. 

They contain muilettu lands of the extent hereafter specified, which are 
cultivated on account of the royal family, or other grantee; and the inha- 
bitants, amongst whom are many low-caste people, of all except the three 
last, are bound to perform appropriate personal services for them. 

ee aie 


< 
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Habalakkawe contains... J/ulletiu «+... 4 0 
Pattegammana ......+ Fave POLBLO) seca sencine COE: 
GOL ZOMAWE .. 100220000000. ditto 5 ieee 
Hakahinne  ..seveveee nes sMCLUCL OU caman aOR 
Korawelle ......esrecereees ANdE” onvccsare # O 
WNINGE séssvonns 0 @ 
Hapuwelle Gampa......... Mullett ...... 3 8 and three royal gardens. 
Unduwawela .....0ssveesseeee Me Leeaaena 8 3 and two ditto unproductive. 
Dewele ...ccevseveseccsseresecscrerevecee ss. 3 O and one ditto. 
No Mullettu and no royal gardens. The inhabitants furnish 
Araneyhe : 
Pianiee twelve (neyle) measures of cocoa-nut oil, monthly, to the 
2 Pulle Wahale store, as the duty for their lands. 
a The inhabitants furnish annually to the same store 4,400 
Gh eae pieces of white jaggery, and five pingos of jagger. 
Panagomuwe pate ee IMENY 


The following two villages are also royal, under the orders of Uda Gabada 
Nilame. They contain muillettu lands of the extent stated below, which 
the inhabitants cultivate entirely on account of the crown. They beat the 
paddy into rice, and carry it to Kandy, and deliver a certain quantity into 
the royal store, called Uda Gabadawe, once in fifteen days. They are 
under the orders of a Mohattale and inferior head men, and pay pingo 
duties to the Maha Gabadawe, and contributions called panduru mila to 
their own chief. 


Dedigama contain .....++.++ ..» Mullettu 
Menikkadawere ....cccceee ... ditto 


a © 
wo wy 


The following villages are called Desave Gabada Gan, or royal villages, 
under the orders of the Desave. They contain mullettu fields of the extent 
specified beneath, which are subject to the payment of paddy allowances 
to the servants of the royal store, Uda Gabadawe, and the remainder of 
their produce, if any, is the perquisite of the Desaves. 


A, BE; Ammonams. 
Pamunawe contains ...... Mulletiu ...... 2 2 gives 11 
Padidore Mawana ...... GittO.........005 6'NO fee Q7 annually 
TK GWUGQUILE vee tanees Cece CUULOssedeen seem FH a 9 >to servants of 
Dorawaka......... Seceteeae CHLLLOrcseeetecear ae Te ete tee 404 the store. 
Ballapand ...ciiveiceveeses itbOvevavees Fee ONS ee rceet tO 
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The inhabitants perform the services above described under the head of 
Hetawedakarayo. 

Lands at Baliowalle of seven ammonams in extent; at Walayama, of 
three and a half ammonams; and at Hingule, of eight ammonams, were 
partially brought into cultivation in the last year of the King’s govern- 
ment, but for want of cultivation the two former have been abandoned, 
and the latter only partially sown. 

Anderamade, having no mullettu, or royal gardens, furnished five mea- 
sures of cecoa-nut oil, monthly, to the Maha Gabadawe. 

Rahala and Waragoda are attached to the royal kitchen in Kandy. The 
inhabitants are obliged to bring timbers, build and keep it in repair, and 
perform ordinary services for their chief. 

Talgama and Badawala contain each one Ande mullettu of about 1a. Ip., 
from which four and a half ammonams of paddy are annually given to a 
servant of the royal store. Two of their inhabitants are constantly on 
duty at the Desave’s house, and furnish charcoal to the blacksmiths. 

Mahena contains an Ande mullettu of two ammonams, of which one am- 
monam is seldom cultivated, and gives an allowance of four and a half 
ammonams per annum. 

Ambepusse, a Ninde mullettu, of one ammonam and one pelah, which 
gives seven and a halfamm onams. 

The inhabitants of these two villages furnish monthly from ten to twelve 
lumps of rough iron from each, for the Desave’s use, and perform other oc- 
casional services required of them. 

Gangoda, Mallegadde, Jallawela, Dimbulgomuwe, Meleyagave, Guvele- 
pitiye, Ballewale, Wellangammalle, Endurapota, are called Saramaru villages, 
being sometimes granted by the King, otherwise, temporarily disposed of by 
the Desave as Ninde villages. 

They contain each small mullettu fields, which are cultivated on account 
of the grantee, and he is entitled to the benefit of the personal services of 
the inhabitants, according to custom, 

The following villages are more especially appropriated to the personal 
services and accommodation of the Desave ; but the four first yield also 
some revenue to the crown :— 

Debatgome contains a ‘mullettu of 5 a. 1p., from which twenty-seven 
ammonams of paddy are annually paid to the servants of the royal store. 
Two men are constantly on duty in rotation at the Desave’s house. They 
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furnish water and firewood for his kitchen and bathing house, and carry his 
kitchen furniture on journeys. 

Gabbala and Parrapi have no mullettu. They furnish monthly 500 lumps 
of white jyaggery to the Uda Gabadawe, and the like to the Desave, and 
sometimes extra supplies, if he requires it, on other occasions. ‘Two inha- 
bitants, one from each village, are on constant duty at the Desave’s house, 
and serve in his kitchen. 

Gantune has no mullettu. It furnishes annually to the A/aha Gabadawe 
390 lumps of jaggery ; to the Desave, such occasional quantities as he 
requires, and its inhabitants carry the Desave’s baggage on journeys. 

Etnawala contains no mullettu. It is the peculiar employment of its in- 
habitants to carry the Desave’s palanquin. Two or three are constantly on 
duty at his house, and carry his ¢ta/apdét and torches, &c., when he goes 
abroad ; when the Desave travels a greater number are summoned from the 
’ village to carry his palanquin. 

Dunugama and Godigonuwe formerly furnished an indefinite quantity of 
saltpetre to the Desave, to make gunpowder for firing salutes and for war, 
and the inhabitants carry the Desave’s baggage on journeys. The former 
duty has been abandoned during the last few years, and they have performed 
in lieu of it any ordinary work required of them. 

Aramyke contains a mullettu of three pelah, which is cultivated by the 
inhabitants on account of the Desave. Some of them furnish white j7¢gery 
and syrup for his use; others carry his box of dressed provisions on a 
journey 

Ampe contains an ande mullettu of two pelahs, cultivated on account of 
the Desave; its inhabitants erect a kitchen near the Desave’s rest house in 
the desavony, and perform other occasional services. 

The Desave can in general command the occasional labour of the inha- 
bitants of these villages for garden, field, or common domestic work. 

The villages specified beneath are temple villages, not including, of 
course, many temple lands of inconsiderable extent which are situated in 
different villages throughout the desavony. Many of them contain mullettu 
fields, of which the produce is applied to offerings, and to the maintenance 
of the priest and officiating servants. The service of the inhabitants for 
the lands which they possess consist in the cultivation of the mullettu 
field, the performance of fixed duties at the temples, or keeping them in 
repair. 
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The following belong to different Wihara, and are called the Wihara 
Gan :— 

Dewanagala Ruwandemya, Hengule Allutunwere, Kapagoda, Silawa 
Mediliya, Deppit-ye, Deyagama, Ambulugata, /Vakerigala, Wattarama. 

The following belong to the temple :—Daladu Maligawa, in Kandy, 
Kempitikande, Holombawa Nelundeniya. 

The following belong to the Maha Dewale, in Kandy :—Alutunwere, 
Jhalakotte, Arandere, Tambugala, Algama Andaoluwwe, Ambala Kande. 

To Hangurankete, Maha Dewale Nikapitiye, Udamagama Naranbadde. 

To Alutnuwere, Maha Dewale, Udawidiya, Pallewediye Ayagama, Gallelle, 
4Alapitiya, Karahanpitigoda,Welewalare Rukulagama, Medagoda, Rikerugoda, 
Dewanagela Batawala. 

To Kilarawawe Dewale, in Kandy, Galalam Mottappuliya. 

To Pattini Dewale, in Kandy, Warakapola. 


The Administration of Justice. 


The supreme judicial power resides in the King, and is exercised either 
in original jurisdiction or on appeal. 

Cases originally entertained and decided by the King are, first, those 
which arise between any principal chiefs, or principal officers or servants of 
his court or household, or cases in which a principal person belonging to 
any of those classes is defendant, especially those regarding dukegenawele 
lands (domestic services): but suits concerning lands held by any such 
person for other than dukgenawele service, may be heard and decided by 
the chief within whose jurisdiction they are situated ; and disputes arising 
amongst inferior persons belonging to the King’s court or household, as the 
Ulpenge, Multenge, and Kunan Maduwe people, are decided by their 
respective chiefs, or by the Adikar, without reference to the King; se- 
condly, suits arising amongst priests for principal temples or benefices ; 
and, thirdly, high crimes, of which no inferior authority can take cogni- 
zance, viz. 

Treason, rebellion, conspiracy, and other crimes affecting the King’s 
person or family. 

Every species of homicide, maiming, or depriving of any organ or 
member, 

Robbery of the royal treasury or property, 

Important forgeries and false coining, or uttering false coin. 
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Sacrilege, as destroying a sacred image, cutting down a sacred tree, 
or striking a priest. 

Elephant slaughter, in the upper districts, or in the provinces contiguous 
to Kandy. 

Other offences of an aggravated nature, which, though competent to the 
authority of the chiefs, may be considered of sufficient importance to report 
to the King. 

Appeal to the King lies open to every individual from the decision of 
any chief in civil cases, without limitation of lapse of time or value. 

The appeal is introduced to the King’s notice, either by the representa- 
tion of a chief or courtier, or by the individual who thinks himself aggrieved 
prostrating in the road when the King is abroad, or prostrating at any 
other time towards the palace: an occurrence which any person who 
observed it is obliged to communicate immediately to the King through 
some officers of the palace; ascending a tree near the palace and pro- 
claiming aloud his grievance, or taking refuge, as was sometimes done in any 
instance of supposed injustice, in the Maha Gabadawe, or the temple Dalada 
Maligawa, or other royal or religious sanctuary. 

When a case is thus brought under his cognizance, it is either heard 
in the King’s presence or referred for hearing and report to the Great 
Court of Kandy, called Maha Naduwe, composed of the principal Kandyan 
chiefs. 

If the former, the King is seated at the window of an apartment in the 
palace. The Kandyan chiefs, kneeling in the hall or varanda below, question, 
according to the King’s directions, the parties and witnesses ; and the King, 
after taking their opinion, passes his decision. 

If the latter, the case is heard in the Great Court of the chiefs, who report 
the circumstances with their opinion to the King ; are sometimes referred 
for further inquiry and report till he is satisfied, and then receive his decision ; 
or sometimes are ordered to decide by oath. 


The Great Court, or Maha Naduwe. 

The Great Court, called Maha Naduwe, properly consists of the Adikars, 
Desaves, Lekams, and Mohandirams ; but of late years all the chiefs have 
been called to assist at it, and especially any that are distinguished for their 
ability and judgment. 

The court was held at different periods, as occasion suited ; sometimes in 
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different buildings without the palace, or sometimes in the varanda of the 
hall of audience. 

There was formerly, it is said, a court-house near Paltene Dewale, which 
was partly rebuilt in the time of the last deceased King, but never com- 
pleted. 

The chiefs take their seats according to rank, from right to left; and the 
Adikars,* or any other chiefs of ability and experience, principally conduct 
the enquiry. 

The proceedings take place in the natural or most obvious course. First 
hearing the statement of the plaintiff or prosecutor, next the answer of the 
defendant or prisoner, next the evidences of the plaintiff or prosecutor, and 
lastly those of the defendant or prisoner. 

All the witnesses on both sides, as far as practicable, are collected and 
examined on the same day. If a witness be disabled by sickness, with- 
out a prospect of early recovery, messengers are sent, and bring his 
evidence in writing, confirmed, if possible, by oath at a neighbouring 
dewale. 

The witnesses are never sworn in court, and on clear trifling cases no 
oath is administered. In others they are sent to the neighbouring dewale, 
and sworn to the truth of their deposition in the presence of two or three 
head men as commissioners, who return and report to the Court. 

The examination is entirely viva voce, and no part of the proceedings are 
taken in writing, except a list of moveable property, which may be claimed 
as due or stolen, and excepting that either party sometimes presents a state- 
ment of his case, written on an ola, called witti walleruwe. 

In land cases, which are by far the most numerous, it is the general prac- 
tice to commence with the original proprietor, three or four generations in 
ascent, and thence to trace downwards, by inheritance or transfer, the title 
of the suitors. 

The cases which come under the cognizance of the Great Court are either 
civil or criminal, and of two kinds :— 

First, Those which are referred for hearing by the King, and are inva- 
riably reported and decided by this authority, in the manner above-men- 
tioned, 

Secondly, Those which are originally instituted before it, or, as is usual, 
introduced by the chief under whose jurisdiction the complaining party is. 


* Sans. Ad /hikara, the bearing of royal insignia. 
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These, after regular investigation in the manner above stated, are decided 
by the majority of the witnesses ; or, if doubtful, are ordered to be decided 
by oath. 

Differences of opinion amongst the chiefs were seldom persisted in after 
full discussion. But if either party be obstinate against the determination of 
the Court, the case is sometimes submitted to the King, especially if it con- 
cerns property of value, or persons of consequence. 

In all suits for land decided by the King, after reference to the Great 
Court itself, or without such reference, decrees written on ola, called sitta, 
are signed and given by the senior Adikar present, or sometimes by the 
second Adikar for lands situated within his general local jurisdiction. The 
sitta contains the names of the parties, the land in dispute, the decision, and 
the date. If the decision be passed by the King, it records his authority ; if 
not, the authority of the Court. 

The sétta is given only to the gaining party, and no copy or record of the 
decision is preserved by the Court. 

The Great Court, in taking cognizance of civil and criminal cases, except 
those referred by the King, as well as in the infliction of punishment, cannot 
exceed the powers which are individually vested in the Adikars, and which 
are mentioned below. 


Jurisdiction of the Adikars. 


The Adikars are severally invested with the following judicial powers :— 

They have exclusive jurisdiction, subject only to the King, in civil and 
criminal cases, over all persons subject to their peculiar authority as above © 
described. 

They have a concurrent jurisdiction with the proper chiefs, over all 
persons in the provinces above described as subject respectively to their 
general authority: provided that they entertain no such cases except in 
communication with the proper chief, and that they cannot decide without 
his concurrence. 

If either party protests against the decision, the Adikars submit the case 
to the Great Court, or to the King, and are especially obliged to do so if 
he be of considerable rank, or attached to the King’s Court or to his imme- 
diate household. 

They can hear and decide criminal cases between individuals without 
limitation of value; but cannot take cognizance of those which affect the 
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royal lands, or Dukgenawele lands, unless on the complaint of a common 
person the Dukgenawele be satisfied, and the decision be in his favour. 

Nor can they take cognizance (unless both parties voluntarily come to 
them as arbitrators) of cases which arise between principal chiefs, or prin- 
cipal officers of the King’s household, or in which any such person is de- 
fendant, but only in concurrence with the proper chief of those which con- 
cern inferior people belonging to the same. 

In all cases arising in the Upper Districts, the Adikars alone can give sitta, 
or written decrees for land, and dewe sitta, or written oaths for swearing by oil. 

With the same limitation in respect of persons, and in concurrence with 
the proper chiefs, they can hear and decide all criminal cases, &c. 

They can hear and decide all criminal cases of burglary, robbery, theft, 
assault, and other minor offences, but usually report to the King any 
remarkably atrocious cases which occur. 

They cannot take cognizance of the high crimes above enumerated as 
belonging only to the King’s jurisdiction, but submit all such cases to the 
King. 

They have the exclusive privilege of awarding punishment with the cane, 
which is borne by their officers, the Katubulle people. 

They have power to inflict corporal punishment, imprisonment, and fine, 
and without fixed limit in degree; but the mode of punishment will vary 
according to the rank of the offender, and their power must be exercised 
subject to the following restrictions :— 

They cannot inflict corporal punishment on the following persons, viz. 

Principal chiefs, Dukgenaweles, or persons belonging to noble families. 

The Sutambies of the Ulpenge or Kunam Maduwe,the Kunam Maduwe 
people, Talapatwadonne, Pandakkarego, the royal washerman, the Lekams, 
Kankans, and Gebanerals of the Gabada, Aramudala, and Awudage. 

The Mulachariya, and head men of the Pattala, or artificers’ department, 
attached to the King; the Maduwe Mohandirams. 

The Betge Wedrales, the Maha Lekam people. 

The Kariyakarana Rales, and Wattern Rales of the Maligwa, and the 
Kapaurales of the Dewale. ' 

Of the foregoing they can imprison and. fine the Kunam Maduwe people, 
the royal washerman, the Maha Lekam people, and the officers of the 
temples, but no others without the King’s authority. 

They exercise these powers (except over persons under their peculiar 
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jurisdiction) in communication with the proper chiefs, and never without 
their concurrence. 

Prisoners confined by the Adikar’s orders cannot be released by their 
proper chief without leave of the Adikar ; but fines which may be levied 
are the perquisite of the proper chief, and not of the Adikar. 

The proper chiefs, with regard to the infliction of punishments, are sub- 
ject to the same restrictions as the Adikars. 

In every case appeal lies to the King from the decision of the Adikars. 


Jurisdiction of the Desaves. 


The Desaves have jurisdiction over all persons and lands within their 
respective desavonies, except those attached to the King’s court or house- 
hold, or to the department of another chief appointed by the King; and 
they rarely exercise it over these unless upon the application of the 
proper chief, and sometimes by their own right, when upon extraordinary 
emergencies any such villages or departments are especially placed under 
their authority. Subject to these exceptions, they can hear and decide all 
civil cases without limitation of value. 

On the complaint of a desavony person, they can entertain his claim for 
Dukgenawele land, if the possessor be satisfied, and they can grant a decree 
in his favour; but if the Desave’s opinion be against the defendant the 
matter must be referred to the King. 

They can also hear and decide cases regarding lands subject to desavony 
service, between any persons whatsoever. 

They have power to grant sitta or written decrees for land, with their 
signature and dewe silta, or written oaths by oil, within their respective 
desavonies only. Subject to the same limitations, they can hear and decide 
all criminal cases, except the high crimes before stated to belong exclu- 
sively to the King’s jurisdiction; but they usually report to the King other 
remarkably atrocious offences, though subject to their own decision. 

They can award corporal punishment (except with the cane), imprison- 
ment, and fine, without any fixed limit in degree, upon persons subject to 
their jurisdiction; but are bound to pay regard to the rank and condition 
of the parties, according to the following rules established by usage :— 

Corporal punishment is not inflicted on persons of noble families, nor 
on the Atapattu, Desavony, or Koditwwakku Lekam, Korales of high 
family, the Wanniyar, the Walwwuwe, Mohottales, and Atapattu Aratchies 
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of the four Korles, nor in general upon persons who have held those 
offices. 

Korales of low family, Aratchies, Vidams, and Vellales, may be punished 
with the open hand. 

Vellales of low condition, for flagrant offences, and persons of low caste, 
are punished with rods called zpal. The persons above-mentioned as exempted 
from corporal punishment are not imprisoned in the Maha Hirage (common 
gaol); the Desave usually fixes a fine for offences, and detains them in the 
Atapattu Maduwe till it is paid. 

If the offences be considered to merit greater punishment, by representa- 
tion to the King they are imprisoned in the Katabulle village, or in the 
country. 

Other persons are imprisoned, according to the Desave’s pleasure, in the 
Atapatlu, or Kodituwaka Maduwe; the more atrocious offenders in the 
latter, and sometimes in the Maha Hirage in Kandy, or in a Kadawata of 
his desavony, for such term as he deems adequate to the offence, or till the 
payment of such fine as may be demanded. 

The Desave most frequently and properly hears the cases himself, seated 
in the court of his house, and surrounded by the head men of his desavony 
standing in his presence. 

He sometimes commitsthe enquiry to two or three principal J/ohottales or 
Korales, who conduct it in public outside the Desave’s dwelling, sitting 
inthe Afapattu Maduwe, and make report to him, as the Court of Kandyan 
Chiefs to the King; but this delegation is stated to be an impropriety in- 
troduced of late years. 

In doubtful cases, he frequently takes the opinion of the principal head 
men of his desavony. 

The decision is communicated to the parties, sometimes by the head men, 
and sometimes by the Desave ; and finally the sitéa, or decree for lands, is 
granted to the successful party on payment of the fee demanded, which, 
according to its value, usually varies between five and fifty ridi. 

The proceedings are conducted in the manner already described to take 
place before the great court of Kandy. 


Jurisiiction of Lekams Rate Mahatmeya and other Chiefs. 


The Lekams Rate Mehatmeya, the principals of temples, and the chiefs of 
departments attached to the King’s court and household, have a civil and 
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criminal jurisdiction over all persons subject to their orders, and over no 
others. 

They can hear and decide all civil cases arising amongst them, or in which 
any such person is defendant, without limitation of value. 

They can dispossess of land, and give a written walloor addressed to the 
head men, reciting the decision, and ordering possession to be delivered to 
another, but can on no account grant sifta or watteraof decision with their 
signature, or dewe sitta in the upper districts, nor administer any oath in 
Kandy ; but the principals of the temples in Kandy can give sitta of decision 
and dewe sitla in cases arising in villages belonging to their respective temples 
which are situated in the desavonies. 

They can hear and decide all criminal cases, with the exception of the 
high crimes above enumerated ; but they usually represent to the Adikars 
other offences of some atrocity, and those of less importance than the 
Desaves would decide, because, occurring in the vicinity of Kandy, the trans- 
action cannot escape publicity; and because, being of inferior rank and 
weight, and standing under the eye and control of superior authority, 
these chiefs are diffident of their ability, and fearful of incurring displeasure 
or giving offence by an erroneous judgment. 

They can award corporal punishment (except with the cane), imprison- 
ment, and fine, without fixed limit, against persons subject to their juris- 
diction, paying regard to their respective rank and conditions. 

Corporal punishment is not inflicted by them on the principal head men, 
Korales, and Aratchies, except on occasions of urgent public service, or for 
great offences, with open hand, nor on the principal officers of the temples. 

Ordinary Vellales are punished by them with the open hand, and persons 
of low caste with rods, excepting properly the J/aha Lekam’s people. 

But when the Lekam people, and all other inhabitants of a district, are 
temporarily placed under the Rate Mahatmeya, for the performance of some 
urgent public service within it, they have of late years punished Maha 
Lekam people with the open hand, and the other common Vell/ales with rods. 

They can imprison any of the headmen abovementioned, or any other 
persons, in the Maha Hirage, or in their own houses, and impose any mode- 
rate fine, upon payment of which they are usually released. 

It is said that former kings prohibited any fine exceeding seven ridi and 
a half to be levied in the upper districts. ‘This order has long since fallen 
into disuse. 
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The fine imposed by any of these chiefs usually does not exceed ten or 
twenty ridi ; and they are cautious of awarding excessive punishments of 
any kind for the reason above stated. 

In any case of doubt and difficulty, or when either party dissatisfied 
threatens to appeal, the chief usually brings it under the cognizance of the 
Adikar or the great court. 


Jurisdiction of the Mohottales, Korales, Wannyar, and other head men of the 

Desavonies. 

The Alapattu Desavony, and Kodituwakka, Mohottales, or Lekums, 
the Korales and Aratchies of the Desavonies have a limited jurisdiction in 
civil and criminal matters over all persons subject to their authority re- 
spectively, but they exercise it chiefly when the Desave is absent in Kandy. 

Their power extends in civil matters to disputes regarding the limits of 
gardens or fields a few korales extent, of chena ground, the possession of 
a few fruit trees, debts of a few ridi, or a small quantity of grain, &c. 

They can give written wadtera of decision without signature, and deliver 
possession of lands, and sequester lands and crops. 

In criminal cases their power extends to robberies of cattle, paddy, 
fruits, betel, &c. Assaults and quarrels, toddy and arrack drinking, 
neglect of duty, and failure in paying revenue. 

All offences of greater moment they ought properly to refer to the Desave, 
but they sometimes settle cases of housebreaking or other serious robberies, 
if the prosecutor complain to them, and be satisfied with recovering his lost 
property and the usual damages. 

They can cause slight corporal punishment to be inflicted on common 
persons subject to their orders standing with the open hand; on persons of 
low caste with rods. 

Robbers of every description, whose guilt is undoubted, they can imprison 
in their houses, or in a kadawata, in the stocks, or otherwise, till they restore 
the stolen property with damages. 

Other offenders they confine for a few days, or make them prisoners at 
large by taking the handkerchief from their heads. 

It is held that the three principal Mohottales cannot properly impose a fine 
exceeding ten ridi, the Korales and Aratchies not exceeding five ridi. 

They are accustomed to recover fines by placing the culprit in Welakme, 
that is, a prisoner under inhibition to move from the spot till he has 
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satisfied the demand ; upon this his relation or friend undertakes for him to 
discharge it, or a pledge is delivered. 

But the Mohottales of the Seven Korles, Woa, and Saffregam, by reason 
of the distance of many parts from the capital and consequent difficulty of 
control, have assumed far greater power, which, though exercised without 
disguise, must be considered as illegal. 

They have been in the habit of deciding land cases of greater value, grant- 
ing sitta of decision. The Atapattu and Desavony Mohottales of the Seven 
Korles have even granted sifta with their signature, and the Atapaitu and 
Kodetavakka Mohottales of Saffregam without signature ; and in both pro- 
vinces they have issued dewe sitta, or written oaths for swearing by oil. 

When sent on service into the country by the Desave to collect people or 
revenues, they have taken the opportunity of exercising almost arbitrary 
powers—those of the Seven Korles in particular, levying fines to the amount 
of fifty or a hundred ridi ; but on their return, partly as a due, because they 
pretend to act in his name, and partly in order to cover their rapacious acts, 
they deliver a portion of their fines to the Desave. 

The Wannyar of Nuwerekalawiya from ancient times are considered to have 
had the power of granting sitta of decision, and dewe sitta, and of awarding 
penalties not inferior to those inflicted by the principal Moholtales of the 
Seven Korles. In short, they are held to possess within their respective 
Pattus, power nearly equal to that of a Desave, but are restrained in the exer- 
cise of it when the Desave is in their province. 

These head men act universally as police officers throughout the country, 
and it is their duty to arrest and send before the proper authority offenders 
of every description. 


Jurisdiction of Liyenerales, Undiyerales, Korales, and Aratchies of the Upper 
District. 


The headmen of these districts, which are adjacent to Kandy, and admit 
of easy reference to superior chiefs, have very limited powers. 

They settle trifling civil cases rather as arbitrators than judges, when the 
parties submit to their cognizance. 

They cannot dispossess of land, but on complaint can sequester lands and 
crops; and for default of revenues, or failure of attendance when summoned, 
they can sequester lands, crops, or dwellings. 
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In like manner, when submitted to them, they can hear complaints of 
petty robberies and quarrels, toddy and arrack drinking, &c. 

They can punish persons of low degree by ten or fifteen blows with the 
open hand, inflicted standing. 

Robbers whose guilt is clear and confessed, they imprison till satisfaction 
ismade; but if the accused deny or protest, they are bound to send both 
parties before the superior chief. 

It is held that in other cases they cannot imprison above one or two days, 
either by taking off the handkerchief or by close confinement, without send- 
ing the party, or at least reporting him to their chief. 

And that they cannot legally, by their own authority, levy a fine exceed- 
ing three ridi. Butin acase which clearly merits it, they can levy a fine of 
five, or seven ridi and a half, in the name of their chief, reporting the case 
and delivering the fine to him, and one ridi more for their own perquisite. 

They recover fines by placing in Welakma, in the manner before des- 
cribed, and act as police officers in their respective districts and depart- 
ments. 

Jurisdiction of Vidans. 

The Vidans who are appointed over particular villages have limited powers, 
of the same nature, in civil and criminal matters of trifling importance. 

They occasionally punish people of low castes by a few blows with the open 
hand, inflicted standing. 

In general they cannot properly imprison without reporting to their chief, 
nor levy a fine exceeding two ridi and a half, of which the half rzdi belongs 
to the Duraya. 

If they levy a larger sum, they must report and account for it to their chief. 

But the Vidans of the royal villages, especially of those situated in the 
desavonies, imprison four or five days at the royal granary, and levy many 
fines of small amount, especially for neglect in the cultivation of royal land, 
and trespasses of cattle, &c. 

They recover fines by placing in Welakma, and act as police officers within 
their local jurisdiction. 

Gansabe* or Village Court. 

This court is frequently held both in the desavonies and the upper districts, 

and consists of an assembly of the principal and experienced men of a 


* Sans. Grama a village and sabha an assembly. 
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village, who meet at an Ambalam, or a shady tree, or other central place, 
upon the occurrence of any civil or criminal matter, as disputes regarding 
limits, debts, thefts, quarrels, &c.; and after enquiring into the case, if pos- 
sible settle it amicably, declaring the party which is in default, adjudge 
restitution or compensation, and dismissing with reproof and admonition, 
their endeavours being directed to compromise and not to punishment, 

It frequently happens that a head man in office is one of the assembly, in 
which case a fine is sometimes levied for offences, and in some desavonies is 
shared with the other assessors. 


The following General Rules and Customs observed in Judicial Matters may be 
here mentioned : 

No chief can interfere with decrees passed or grants made by the King’s 
authority, or with decrees passed by the Great Court, except for the purpose 
of confirming them. 

If the defendant in a suit repeatedly fail to appear, and evade a hearing, 
provisional decrees are sometimes granted in favour of the plaintiff; this pro- 
cess usually compels appearance, and the suit is thereupon duly investigated. 

Any chief in office can rehear cases decided by his predecessors, and 
reverse their written decision. 

In the Seven Korles two or three adverse decrees will sometimes be found 
in the possession of both litigant parties for the same land, but such abuses 
are not frequent in other provinces. 

In criminal as well as civil cases, it is customary to admit the evidence of 
the complainant, his near relations, his slaves, or servants. 

It is a general rule that fees or presents given to a chief for the purpose of 
gaining a suit, or promoting any other object, must be returned on demand if 
the suit be lost, or if the object be not accomplished. 

If, after full enquiry and examination of all the evidence on both sides, a 
case should still be doubtful, it is customary to decide it by oath, of which 
the several species will be shortly explained. 


General Observations. 


This system of judicial administration evidently marks a barbarous state 
of society; but if it were purely administered, is apparently as well calcu- 
lated to afford the means of justice as any which could exist under a 
despotic government, in which the executive and judicial powers are united ; 
every individual having the liberty of seeking redress, first by application to 
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the principal of the village, next to the head men or chief’ of the province, 
next to his superior chief, to the Adikar, to the Great Court, and lastly to 
the King. Appeal lying from all the subordinate to any of the inter- 
mediate, or to the supreme authority, in case either party be dissatisfied with 
their decision. 

But several circumstances remain to be mentioned which tended to prevent 
the impartial administration of justice, and corruption has unfortunately 
pervaded almost all its branches. 

Ist, Justice in very few cases is administered gratuitously. 

It is said that in former times, and according to the lawful custom of the 
kingdom, no other fee was payable than a sum of five or ten ridi by the 
gainer of the suit, upon receiving the sétta or written decree in his favour, 
and that verbal orders have on different occasions been given by the Kings 
forbidding the chiefs to receive bribes (though it is denied by some to the 
extent stated) and do injustice. 

But as the presents are conveyed in private, such occasional orders were 
unavailing to prevent it, and it is certain that the practice prevailed to such 
an extent as to corrupt the system. 

Every person appearing before his chief, whether on account of a com- 
plaint or for any other cause, is expected to bring with him forty betel 
leaves, and, unless he be exceedingly poor, a pingo of dressed rice or cakes, 
Jaggery, fruits or vegetables, the value of which is trifling, and being 
established universally by custom, it is a token of respect and not a bribe. 

But in order that the case may be brought to a spee dy hearing, the com- 
plainant is frequently under the necessity of presenting (or at least finds his 
advantage in doing so) a fee called bulatsuralla, of a few ridi value, to his 
head man, to the Walauwa Moholla or Vidan ; and in the course of the suit 
frequently conveys to the Chief, who is his judge, other presents, according 
to his ability or to the value of his claim, and his adversary often adopts the 
same course to secure his interest. 

The advantage of the rich over the poor suitor and other consequences 
of this practice, are too obvious to pursue farther. 

2d. All fines levied by the chiefs belong, not to the crown, but are the 
entire perquisite of him who levies them. 

3d, ‘The Kandyan chiefs had no stipends, and the short period for which 
all, except the Adikars, are usually allowed to remain in the same office, 
though guilty of no offence, was a strong additional inducement to take 
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advantage of the moment, and enrich themselves by every means which 
lay within their reach. 

4th. The chiefs being sometimes required by the King to make extra- 
ordinary contributions, and to pay fines, necessarily exacted the means of 
satisfying them from the people. 

5th. The chief officers being principally chosen from the noble families, 
it frequently happened that they were persons of inactivity ; and being 
inexperienced in the affairs of the province or department committed to 
their charge, were frequently guided in judicial as well as other concerns 
by the provincial head men, or by those of their household, who are equally, 
if not more interested in the profits capable of being extracted from their 
temporary situations; hence such chiefs often give their decision after an 
imperfect investigation, or upon a mercenary report of the case. 

6th. Nor did the liberty of appeal afford an effectual remedy against 
wrongs. 

7th. Because many persons were fearful of hazarding the displeasure of a 
powerful chief, who might find many future opportunities of injuring 
them. 

8th. Because the King was not frequently in the habit of personally 
investigating suits between common individuals; and if referred to the 
Great Court for enquiry, the influence of the chief who had passed the first 
decision, or of his relation or friend, or a new bulatsuralla might still give a 
preponderance contrary to equity. 

9th. As fees had their influence in civil matters, they were also frequently 
given in criminal. The culprit or his relations often prevailed, by means of 
presents to the chiefs, in obtaining a remission or mitigation of punishment 
for great offences, whether brought under the King’s cognizance or 
otherwise ; and there are instances in which chiefs, notwithstanding the 
established order, have concealed homicides, and discharged the accused; 
after a short imprisonment, without trial. 

But although, under the system which prevailed, the way was open to the 
perversion of justice, it would be hard to deny that substantial justice was 
frequently obtained, as in the following instances : 

1st. When cases were heard in the presence of the Kings, who, except 
in terms of minority or inexperience, when they were under the influence of 
powerful chiefs, were seldom known to judge unjustly between individuals. 

2d. When cases were investigated in the Great Court,where the publicity 
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of the enquiry and the number of the chiefs who were judges were in 
general securities against a palpable injustice, though fees were sometimes 
presented to the chiefs of principal weight in that court, and sometimes 
probably influenced its decisions, especially when its assessors were few. 

3d. When trifling cases are heard and settled by the village court, in 
which the principal inhabitants of the village in fact constituted a jury. 

4th. When litigations arose amongst the most indigent part of the com- 
munity, who having nothing to allure the avarice of their judge, will usually 
obtain justice from a single chief, though it be more difficult to obtain a 
hearing ; and there have been some few Kandyan chiefs reputed no less for 
their ability in the investigation of suits than their integrity in the decision 
of them. 

Lastly, the abuses abovementioned are much more frequent in the 
desavonies which are distant from the capital than in the districts sur- 
rounding it, because the inhabitants of the latter are more immediately 
under the royal eye and superintendence, as from being constantly called 
to Kandy, on public services, and at public festivals, they had frequent 
communication and acquaintance with the principal chiefs and with 
each other, and hence acquired a knowledge of their established customs 
and a sense of injuries. They had more frequent and ready opportunities 
of laying their grievances before the King or the Adikars, or some other 
than their own chief; and the chiefs themselves were more fearful of 
doing injustice, either by partial judgment, or by severe punishment, or by 
exorbitant and unusual fines. 

But it will be observed, upon a review of the whole system, that there ex- 
isted under the Kandyan government scarcely any other safeguards against 
a corrupt administration of justice than were to be found in the personal 
integrity of the chiefs, who had every temptation to prevent it. 


Institutions and Customs. 


The Kandyans have no written laws, and no record whatsoever of judicial 
proceedings was preserved in civil or criminal cases. 

In cases of land only written decrees called sitéa ; and if decided by oaths 
the two dewe sitlas were delivered to the party to whom the land was ad- 
judged, and continued as title deeds in his family. 

There was therefore nothing to restrain the arbitrary will of the King, 
and nothing to guide the opinions of the sovereign judge and the chiefs but 
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tradition and living testimonies, and for want of written authorities, the fol- 
lowing short outline of those principal institutions and customs, which seem 
to be most generally acknowledged and sanctioned by precedents and the 
existing practice, I fear will be imperfect and liable to many errors. 

But with respect to high crimes, of which the instances within memory 
are comparatively not very numerous, as the punishments varied according 
to the temper of the reigning prince, and as it is difficult to distinguish the 
decision of law from the mitigated sentence, which both depend on the 
same supreme authority, it may almost be asserted that no fixed rule existed. 


Crimes and Punishments. 


First—Treason, conspiracy and rebellion. 

These crimes have always been considered properly punishable with death ; 
and there are several instances, prior to the reign of the deposed King, in 
which they have been visited with capital punishment. With respect to 
persons of inferior rank implicated in the same treasonable acts, the punish- 
ment has in many instances been neglected, or wholly remitted. 

Conviction is almost universally followed by confiscation of property, and 
sometimes involved that of the relations of the deceased. 

Of adultery with the King’s wives, which is considered a species of trea- 
son, two instances only are cited, in both of which capital punishments were 
inflicted upon both the criminals. 

Of illicit intercourse with the King’s concubines there are several in- 
stances, in which the delinquents have been sentenced to suffer severe 
corporal punishment, and sometimes the additional penalty of cutting off 
the hair or imprisonment, but the offence has never been punished with 
death. 

Homicide. 

The distinctions which exist in the law of civilized nations between the 
several species of homicide of course find no place here ; but if any princi- 
ples can be said to have existed, the following seem to have been most 
generally observed : 

Wilful and deliberate homicide is punished with death, and is considered 
to be homicide committed deliberately and intentionally, without sudden 
provocation, and not in defence of self or property against a violent and un- 
lawful act. 

If two or more persons quarrel and one of them be killed in the affray, it is 
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held to be culpable homicide, and punished by whipping through the street 
of Kandy, and imprisonment in a distant village. 

In such cases it does not appear that minute enquiry was made in order 
to ascertain the aggressor, or the degree of provocation given. In the 
majority of instances, which are numerous, the offender was punished in the 
manner above stated, but in no instance which I can learn with death. 

But if, after the termination of a quarrel and separation of the parties, one 
attacked and killed the other, it is considered wilful and deliberate homi- 
cide, and liable to a capital punishment. 

If two or more persons join in the commission of a robbery, and one of 
them commits homicide, the slayer is held guilty of wilful and deliberate 
homicide, the rest only guilty of the robbery. 

Ifa man kill another whois come to rob his house by night, the homicide 
is generally held to be not altogether free from blame, and liable to slight 
punishment. 

But two instances of such homicides which occurred in Kandy, and were 
brought under the King’s cognizance, passed without any animadversion 
whatever. 

If a man kill on the spot another found in the same room with his wife, 
under such circumstances that adultery is presumable, the homicide is held 
to be justifiable, and the perpetrator entirely innocent. 

If a man kill another by misadventure, the homicide is held to be ina 
slight degree culpable ; such accidents occur not unfrequently amongst the 
natives in hunting and shooting, and the offender is usually sentenced to a 
slight corporal punishment, or imprisonment and fine, as a warning to others 
against negligence. 


Maiming or depriving of an Organ or Member. 


Of this crime committed by an individual I can learn no instance, but it 
is held to be one of such magnitude, as can be competent only to the King’s 
jurisdiction. 

Robbery. 

The instances in which robberies have been punished with death are few, 
and all of which I have obtained information took place in the reign of the 
deposed King. 

In other cases they have been visited with corporal punishment, imprison- 
ment, and fine, in severity proportioned to their supposed atrocity. The 
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most atrocious are held to be those committed upon the treasures or rother 
property of the King, of temples, or of' priests. 


Housebreaking, Highway Robberies, and those attended with Personal Duties. 


The most atrocious robberies, and necessarily the first mentioned, being 
reported to the King, are usually punished by whipping through the roads of 
Kandy, and imprisonment in a distant village in the country. 

Other robberies, which are not deemed of sufficient importance to report 
to him, are heardand decided by the Great Court, by the Adikars, and the 
several chiefs, and minor robberies by the provincial head men; and the 
offenders are sentenced at their discretion, according to their respective 
powers, to corporal punishment, imprisonment, or fine, all or either. 

But they sometimes escaped with no other punishment than imprisonment 
till they make satisfaction for the stolen property, and pay the fixed damages. 

It is an invariable rule that the robber must restore the stolen property o1 
its value to the owner, and except in petty thefts of’ fruits, vegetables, betel, 
&c., must pay fixed damages of thirty ridi, called Wandiya, and ten ridi, being 
double the sum which the owner is supposed to have paid to an informer for 
discovery, and which he recovers although there was no informer. 

Sometimes the chief recovers the property for the owner by imprisoning 
the robber in the stocks. Sometimes he delivers the robber to the owner, 
especially if he be a man of some rank, who has a right to bind, confine in 
the stocks, and beat him in moderation till his property or its value have 
been restored with damages, or security given. 

A fee or present is frequently promised before hand, and given by the 
owner to the person in authority, who has been instrumental in recovering it. 

If there be evidence which leaves no doubt of a prisoner’s guilt, and espe- 
cially if he be a man of bad character, the chief, and sometimes the person 
robbed, inflicts corporal punishment to extort confession of accomplices and 
discovery of property stolen, but they would be liable to severe punishment 
for ill treating a respectable and innocent person. 

If property found be disputed between the prisoner and the owner, and 
there is no proof, it is sometimes decided by oath at the temple. 

In cases of cattle stealing, the owner invariably recovers from the robber 
one head of cattle in addition to his own, or two for one, as well as the sup- 
posed value of the service of the stolen animal, for the period during which 
he was deprived of it, besides the damages of forty ridi above-mentioned. 
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Arson. 


Of arson I can hear of no case which was proved, but one instance of ma- 
liciously burning sheaves of paddy ; according to the general principle, the 
criminal would be sentenced to suffer severe corporal punishment and im- 
prisonment, and to make satisfaction for the property destroyed. 


Sacrilege. 


The instances of sacrilege within recollection are few, but the offences 
being reported to the King, were in general punished by whipping through 
the streets of Kandy and imprisonment. 

One instance of striking a priest was punished by amputation of the 
finger. 


Forgeries, false Coining, and uttering false Coin. 


There are three cases within memory of convictions for forging King’s 
sannasses, and a Desave’s sitta for land, and one for coining and uttering false 
pagodas. 

The offenders suffered severe corporal punishment, with the addition of 
imprisonment in two of the cases. 

In another case of uttering false coin, the culprit was an inhabitant of 
Colombo, and was delivered to the Dutch Ambassador. 


Adultery: 


The crime is strictly prohibited by the precepts of their religion, but 
below royalty, rarely meets with punishment from the chiefs. 

First, because the husband is ashamed to publish the disgrace to the 
world by complaint; and secondly, because he has the power of taking 
vengeance himself by beating, wounding, or even killing the man whom he 
finds in the same room with his wife, under such circumstances that adultery 
is presumable. 

Hence the seizure and punishment on the spot of the adulterer is gene- 
rally left to the injured husband. But when complaint is brought forward 
by him, that another maintains illicit intercourse with his wife, or frequents 
his house with that design, no proof of the fact is called for, but the accused 
is dismissed with reproof and threats; and perhaps, if evidence be adduced, 
with a slight corporal punishment, imprisonment, and fine. 
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Rape. 

This crime was not considered as one of a very atrocious nature. In two 
or three instances in which it was committed upon female attendants of the 
palace, the offenders, who were of some rank, suffered by the King’s order 
severe corporal punishments, with imprisonment, or temporary removal. 

Of other cases which occurred amongst common individuals, the Kandyan 
chiefs severally took cognizance, and sentenced the offenders to corporal 
punishment not very severe, or to imprisonment and fine. 


Assaults and Quarrels. 


These cases of course were very numerous, and were settled frequently by 
the provincial head men, and frequently by the Kandyan chiefs. 

Slight corporal punishment was sometimes inflicted, but more usually the 
offenders were punished by fine. 

In affrays there was a fixed fine of seven ridi and a half for spilling blood, 
called /aydade. In other quarrels of mere abuse, or blows without drawing 
blood, the customary fine was three or five ridi, and if the two adverse 
parties were found to be in fault, fines were sometimes levied from both. 


Manufacturing, selling, and drinking Arrack and Toddy. 


The use of spirituous liquors is contrary to the express precepts of their 
religion, and the practice has been often prohibited by the Kings within 
the last fifty or sixty years, as being sinful, and productive of profligacy, 
quarrels, and other crimes. 

Many instances are stated to have occurred within that period in which, 
having been brought to the King’s notice, the offenders were punished by 
whipping through the streets of Kandy and imprisonment; but such prac- 
tices were frequent in many parts of the country, and were punished by the 
chiefs and head men, according to their discretion, by slight corporal chas- 
tisement, imprisonment, or fine. 


Gambling. 
This vice was also strongly prohibited. It prevailed almost exclusively 
in Kandy and its environs, within the river, and principally amongst the 
Malays. It was usually punished by whipping and imprisonment. 
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Elephant Slaughter in the Upper Districts, and the Province contiguous 
to Kandy. 

All elephants are considered the property of the crown, and they are 
employed in the King’s service, for his recreation, at public festivals. Hence 
the slaughter of them, especially of tusked and large elephants, is reckoned 
amongst the most heinous offences. 

It was usually punished by whipping through the streets of Kandy, and 
imprisonment in a distant province. 

But if the elephants be small and of little value, by slighter corporal 
punishment, and imprisonment in Kandy. 

In the districts surrounding Kandy, independently of this punishment, 
the Kurwwe people of Kengallehad a right to plunder the house and premises, 
and appropriate to themselves all the paddy and other moveable property 
of the offender. 


Hunting and killing of Animals. 


This practice was declared unlawful in the upper districts within the 
last fifty or sixty years, on the ground of being contrary to the precepts of 
religion ; and in some instances was punished by whipping through the 
streets of Kandy, and imprisonment in a distant village. In other cases 
which came under the cognizance of the chiefs, the transgressors escaped 
with slighter corporal punishment, or imprisonment and fine. 

The practice, however, was continued in secret, and was in fact connived 
at by the Kandyan chiefs, to whom a portion of the slain animal was usually 
presented, in neglect of which the hunter subjected himself to the penalty. 


Huniyam. 


This is a species of sorcery, and was held in general abhorrence. 

It consists in making an image or delineating a figure to represent an 
enemy, or in writing his name, and using diabolical arts, ceremonies, and 
imprecations, whereby it is believed that skilful persons have the power of 
occasioning his death, sickness, or some heavy calamity. 

It is said that in the reign of Narenprasinue several persons suffered 
executions for this crime, and that their lands were confiscated or de- 
livered to the injured party. In the reign of the King Kirrent, five 
persons suffered execution for having practised this sorcery against the 
King, as an act of treason. 

Fy Me 
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But since that period the general belief in the possession of such diabo- 
lical powers seem to have declined. 

If the proof, as usually happened, was only presumptive, the accused 
was directed to swear by oil ; and if convicted, he, according to ancient cus- 
tom, suffers death, or becomes an outcast, and his land is confiscated or 
assigned to the injured person. 

But within the last fifty or sixty years no one has suffered execution for 
this crime ; the convictions have been very few, and in no more than one 
or two instances have the lands been assigned to the adversary. 

Of late years, complaints of Huniyam are not frequently made, or still 
more rarely brought to trial. The accusers can seldom furnish proof of 
the fact, and the case is usually settled by the chief forbidding him to 
repeat the imputation. 


Slander affecting Caste. 


The infamy which attaches to loss or degradation of caste among the 
nations of India is well known. 

This may be occasioned by two distinct acts in the person of high caste. 

First, By eating in the house of people of low caste. 

Second, By a female having criminal connection with a man of low caste. 

The connection of a man of high caste with a woman of low caste entails 
no such disgrace. 

The first is considered of no great importance, and is easily overcome 
by denying or falsifying the slander, and by an order of the chief; and, if 
necessary, by receiving a pingo from the people. 

But not so the second. 

It is said that, according to ancient usage, the disgraced family had only 
one resource left for wiping away the stain, viz. by putting to death the 
offending female, which was sometimes carried into effect, and the homi- 
cide was deemed justifiable. 

But this barbarous custom was forbidden by subsequent kings, who di- 
rected that, upon such an occurrence, the parties should seek redress from 
the crown, since which time the practice has diminished ; and in several 
cases brought to the King’s notice, when the fact was notorious and unde- 
niable, the female was consigned as a slave of the crown to the royal 
village of Gampala, and the family was ordered to deliver some provision 
to the royal store, and by this act became purified. 
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For many years no such homicides have occurred in the districts near 
Kandy. 

But in the Saffregam Korles five or six instances are remembered within 
the last twenty-five or thirty years. The persons who perpetrated them 
having voluntarily come forward and declared the deed to their desavony 
chief, were iraprisoned ; and being reported to the Desave, were discharged 
after payment of a fine, and after no long confinement, by his order, and 
it is believed with the King’s authority. 

For the reason stated in the case of adultery, such occurrences were not 
often made public. But if complaint be made that such a calumny has 
been spoken b yanother, he is sent for and examined, and usually denies 
or is made to deny the words imputed. ‘The chief makes no enquiry to 
establish the fact, but to falsify it; reproves him for having spoken so in 
anger or malice, and forbids him to repeat it. The affair is terminated by 
directing the tainted family to deliver betel or provisions to his house, after 
which no one dares to utter a word against them. 


Murder of Children. 


The murder of children and exposure of children are said to have been 
at some periods not unfrequent, and they were committed chiefly by people 
of the poorest class, and upon one of the three following grounds. 

ist. If from mere indigence, and especially having a numerous offspring, 
the parents thought themselves incapable of maintaining them. 

2d. If any child were supposed to be born under an evil star, and hence 
to threaten misfortune to itself or to the family. 

3d. If achild were the fruit of an illicit connection, which the mother was 
ashamed ‘to own. 

This crime was on different occasions strictly prohibited by the kings of 
Kandy. 

But being in its nature difficult of detection it still prevailed, according to 
report, though not made public, chiefly in Walapane, Uwa, and Saffregam, 
and is believed to have been of rare occurrence in the other provinces, and 
in the districts contiguous to the capital. 

I can learn one instance only of a person tried and convicted of this 
offence under the King’s government, who was sentenced to severe corporal 
punishment at the Gabadawe, and then released. 
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Suicide. 

Suicide is not unfrequent amongst the Kandyans, and is frequently 
committed under such circumstances, as shew an extraordinary contempt of 
life, and at the same time a desire of revenge. 

The instances are chiefly those in which a person has suffered a trifling 
injury from another, such as if he has been slandered, if he has ineffectually 
endeavoured to obtain satisfaction for a claim, if his crops have been 
spoiled by another’s cattle, or if the object of his affections has been given 
away to another. Ascending the tree, and on the point of perpetrating the 
fatal act, he proclaims aloud that such a person has done him such an injury, 
and that he dies on his account, under the idea that he shall draw down pu- 
nishment upon the person who has injured him, as being the immediate 
cause of his death. ; 

In such cases the person to whom the dying man imputed his death is 
called and examined with respect to the offence charged ; and if culpable, 
merely to suffer such penalty as would be awarded if no suicide had taken 
place. 

But-there are also instances in which a person threatens aloud, within 
hearing of the man who had injured him, that he is about to commit suicide 
for such a cause, but without the intention of committing it, and with the 
mere view of compelling satisfaction. 

It has been observed that suicides are more frequent in Uwa and Wala- 
pane, but several instances have occurred in other provinces and in the dis- 
tricts near Kandy. 

Of Oaths. 


It is the object of oaths to obtain, in cases doubtful to human understand- 
ing, ajudgment of the deity, which it is supposed will be given by a mani- 
fest sign or infliction when imprecated with solemn ceremonies. 

The following species of oaths are in most frequent use : 

Ist. By hot oil. 

This oath can be administered only by authority of the Adékars in the 
districts surrounding Kandy, of the Desaves in their respective desavonies, 
and of the Wanniyars of Nawerekalawiga. 

The same power has been exercised by the principal Mohottales of Saffre- 
gam, Seven Korles, and Wellasse. It is forbidden in the town of Kandy, 
and takes place either at the Diwurum Bogaha at Ampitiye, the Bogaha at 
Ganoruwe, or the Bogaha at Gowagodopitiya. 
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The two parties in the suit being directed to swear, abstain from all pollu- 
tions and purify themselves during three days. On the day appointed, which 
is either Wednesday or Saturday, they proceed to the house of the Adikar, 
when two olas called dewe sitta have been properly written and prepared, 
one in the name of each party, asserting the truth of the point upon which 
his right depends, and denying the same of his adversary, declaring that he 
has employed no sorcery or medicines, and calling the gods to witness the 
truth of his words. 

They are next sent with a messenger of the Adikar to the four temples 
in Kandy, or sometimes only to that of Parrinr. In presence of the 
Kapurale they offer each a tangama (eighteen pice) upon the altar, and call 
the gods to witness that the contents of the ola are true, and the Kapurale 
then invokes a manifestion of evidence. From the temple they proceed with 
three messengers to the spot where three sticks of the lime tree are 
planted to hold the earthen vessels, in the centre of a small enclosure 
formed by stakes and white cocoa-nut leaves; two or three cocoa-nuts are 
brought by each party. 

The oil is extracted from them and poured into the vessel, and cow-dung 
mixed with water and strained is prepared in another, and the fire kindled, 
a friend or servant from both parties assisting in all these operations. The 
officers having ascertained that the oil and cow-dung water are boiling hot by 
immersing in them a strip of white cocoa-nut leaf, each litigant advancing 
from opposite sides with the two dewe sifta bound respectively to the lower 
part of their right arms, breaks the fence of white olas, calling the gods to 
witness as before at the temple that the contents of the sifta are true, and 
seat themselves near the fire. 

First the plaintiff touches the burning oil with the tip of his fore or 
middle finger usually three times in succession, and sprinkles a drop or 
two upon a leaf which is placed beside it for the purpose of this proof, and 
then touches and sprinkles in like manner a little of the water impregnated 
with cow-dung ; immediately after the defendant performs the same opera- 
tion; and the hands of both being wrapped up with a cloth tied round the 
wrist, they are conducted before the Great Court, or the Adikar or Desave 
who sent them. Here their fingers are minutely examined, and if nothing is 
perceptible, their hands are usually wrapped up a second time with a wetted 
tag or piece of lime, and re-examined the next morning or evening, for 
the purpose of determining with greater certainty. After the examination 
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is terminated, they both again repair to the temple with a pingo of fruits, 
and become absolved from their interdiction ; if both persons, of if neither 
of them be burnt, the land is equally divided between them. If the hand of 
one only be burnt he loses the land, and both dewe sitta are delivered to the 
other, and if required a sitta of decision; the Kapurale and officers who 
attend are entitled to fees of one ridi each, the chief to a fee of four ridi 
for the dewe sitta, and after their return from the ordeal to five or seven 
and a half vidi from both. 

Sometimes, at the desire of one or both, the parties are sent to swear at 
some celebrated temple in the country, as Embakki, Dodanwele, Alawatugoda, 
Alutunwere, Dumbulle, and rarely Kattregam ; and sometimes in the desa- 
vonies the arms are carried from the temple to a small ornamented hut 
erected for the purpose in the disputed land, and the ceremony performed 
in the same manner. 

2d. By Paddy. 

When the paddy of the disputed field is ripe, a small sheaf is set apart 
by the possessor in presence of his adversary ; and on a day appointed by 
the chief, both parties proceed to the spot with a messenger, and the arms 
are brought from a temple to a decorated hut within it. After offering a 
small sum of money, both parties together separate the grains from the ears, 
beat out the rice in a mortar, boil it, and eat a small quantity, repeating 
frequently during the performance of all these works the dewe wasagama, 
which is brought in writing by the messenger, containing the solemn asser- 
tion of their respective rights, and imprecation that if their words be false, 
the gods will inflict a calamity upon them within seven or fourteen days, as 
the term may have been fixed. 

They depart to their homes and live with the greatest circumspection 
during the period, and at the expiration of it appear before their chief. 
They had previously declared and caused to be written any existing sick- 
ness or loss in their respective families, and each now relates any thing 
which may have befallen his adversary since the oath: and if any serious 
evil prove to haveshappened, as the death or sickness of himself or near 
relation, or any of his cattle ; if his crops have been spoiled, or property 
lost; if a building or a fruit tree have fallen, he is held to have lost. 

If evil have befallen both or neither, the land is divided. After appear- 
ing they proceed to the temple from whence the arms were brought, and 
making offerings and imploring protection, become absolved as before. 
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Sometimes, with a view of rendering the trial more solemn and certain, 
at the season of cultivation a small portion of the field is selected, which 
both parties plough and sow together; and when the paddy ripens, pro- 
ceeding to the spot with a head man or messenger, reap and thrash it toge- 
ther, and perform the other processes in the manner above described. 

3d. By earthen vessels. 

With the authority of their chief both parties repair to the disputed 
field ; the person in possession sets an earthen vessel upon a frame raised on 
three cross sticks, and places a cocoa-nut on it, calling the gods to witness 
that the field belongs to him and not to his adversary, and imprecating a 
calamity, if bis words be false, in seven or fourteen days. 

His adversary removes the vessel and cocoa-nut, casts away the former, 
breaks and eats the latter, repeating the like imprecations, or sometimes the 
cocoa-nut is divided between them ; and the case is judged (as in the oath by 
paddy) by the misfortune which may be proved to have befallen either 
party within the term prescribed. 

4th. By drawing white olas. 

This is practised in case of dispute regarding the limits of two adjacent 
lands. ‘The litigants repair to the spot by order of the chief, and accompa- 
nied by his messenger, or a head man. One of them hangsa string of white 
cocoa-nut leaves upon two or three stakes planted on the line which he 
asserts to be the limit, and proceeding along it, cuts a furrow in some parts, 
and imprecating misfortune within seven or fourteen days if his words be 
false; or sometimes the string of o/as is laid on the ground along the whole 
length of the limit. The other follows him immediately and removes the 
white o/as, denying that it is the true limit, and lays or plants them upon his 
own asserted boundary with the like imprecation, and the case is decided as 
in the second and third modes 

5th. By striking the earth, casting mud and water. 

Sometimes without the authority of the chief, and by mutual consent, both 
parties repair to the field, and together strike the earth three times with both 
hands (or cast up mud or water into the air, and sometimes at each other), 
each calling the gods to witness that the land is his, and imprecating mis- 
fortune in seven days if his words be false. 

If a signal misfortune befall either, he will sometimes resign his claim 
without further complaint. 
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There are still two other modes which are said to have prevailed in 
ancient times, but have fallen into disuse now. 

6th. By Reepolle, or red hot iron. 

The litigant parties successively take in their handsa red hot piece of iron 
laid upon a leaf, and proceeding seven paces, cast it away; if the hand of 
either be burnt he loses the suit. 

7th. By the naga, or cobra de capella. 

A cobra de capella is put into a vessel with a narrow neck, and some 
silver fanams are cast in by an indifferent person. 

Each party in succession takes out the fanams with his hands; if either be 
bitten, it is a judgment against him. 


Of Lands and Landed Tenures. 


It is well known that the service tenure prevails throughout the Kandyan 
provinces. 

The possession of land is the foundation of the King’s right to the services 
and the contributions of the people, and vice versa. In general persons not 
possessing lands are liable to no regular service or duties, but in some in- 
stances to light and occasional service. Lands which properly subject the pos- 
sessor to regular public services and contributions are low paddy lands, 
which can be cultivated every year, but not (with some few exceptions) 
gardens or high grounds ; and Lekam Miti or registers of persons liable to 
regular service are kept in the hands of the chiefs of the provinces of many 
departments, to which they respectively belong. He who openly abandons 
his land (which sometimes occurred, particularly in the latter years of the 
late King’s reign, on account of the severity of the duty) is no longer called 
upon to perform service or to pay duties. Service land thus abandoned is 
strictly the property of the Crown, and in some instances the King has exer- 
cised this right by taking the crops and by regranting the land. But accord- 
ing to more general custom, the crop is appropriated or disposed of by the 
chief of the province, village, or department in which the land is situated ; or 
it isregranted by him to another, subject to the same service, frequently on 
payment of a suitable fee. Land abandoned, if reclaimed by the original 
proprietor or even by his heir, is usually restored on payment of a suitable 
fee, unless it has been definitively granted to another, or possessed many years 
by another family performing service. No person retaining his land can 
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without the King’s permission change his service, that is, abandon his pro- 
per department and service and resort to another. 

All lands are alienable by the proprietor, but continue liable to the same 
service; hence persons of high caste seldom purchase the lands of the low 
classes, especially if the service be that of any handicraft or menial descrip- 
tion. 

All service lands may descend to or be acquired by females, who either 
pay a commutation in money, or, if required, provide a substitute to per- 
form personal service. 

Raakarya, which may be properly interpreted King’s duty, implies either 
the personal service, or the dues in money or in kind, to which any person 
or any land is liable. 

Personal service was in many instances commuted for a money payment, 
which was considered the legal perquisite of the chief. 

Ist. Universally, in the case of the Alapatta and Hewa Wasam people, and 
Kodituwakka people of the desavonies ; of the Lekam people, or persons of 
some other departments in the upper districts, who perform in rotation re- 
gular mura, or duty at the house of their chief or at other fixed stations, all 
absentees beyond the number required to attend paying a fixed sum called 
mura ridi, which will vary in different places and departments from one to 
five ridi each, for fifteen, twenty, or thirty days. 

2d. In the case of the same, and other persons, who were obliged to attend 
at public festivals at Kandy, and who paid to their chiefs each a fixed sum 
for failure. 

3d. In case of the classes above-mentioned, some others when called upon 
to furnish timbers, erect buildings, or perform other public service; all 
absentees, whether excused by favour, or disabled by sickness, or witheld by 
urgent private concerns, pay a commutation in money called higa. 

The chief being held responsible for the expeditious performance of the 
works assigned to him, the king seldom inquired minutely the number 
employed. 

Hence will appear the reason upon which is founded the practice above- 
mentioned, of the chief receiving the crops or the emoluments to be 
derived from vacant service lands. But he could only dispense with the 
personal service, for it’ was an invariable rule, that the chief enjoying the 
benefit of the crops must deliver to the royal store the revenue chargeable 
upon the lands. 

22 
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Every field, with few exceptions, has attached to it a garden, and a jungle 
ground called hena, which as a matter of course are inherited and transferred 
with it. 

No specific farm of years constitutes a prescriptive title to land, notwith- 
standing a vulgar saying which attaches validity to thirty years. But an 
undisturbed possession of many years is considered in all cases as a strong 
presumptive proof in favour of the possessor. 


Of the Species of Lands. 


The Singalese word game properly signifies villages ; but in the Kandyan 
country it is also frequently applied to a single estate or a single field. 

The latter is often called pangwwa or share. 

Villages, properly so called, are of the following kinds: 

Gabada-Game, a royal village. 

It may be generally described as containing muilettu lands, whieh the 
inhabitants cultivate gratuitously, and entirely for the benefit of the crown; 
and other lands which the inhabitants possess, in consideration of their cul- 
tivating the mullettu, or rendering certain other services to the crown. 

Wihare Game, a village belonging to a temple of Buddha. 

Dewale Game, a village belonging to a temple of some heathen deity. 

Vidane Game, a village under the order of a Vidan, and containing usually 
people of low caste, liable to public services. 

Ninda Game, a village which for the time being is the entire property of 
the grantee or temporary chief; if definitively granted by the King, with 
sannas, it becomes parveny. 

It generally contains a mullettu field, which the inhabitants, in considera- 
tion of their lands, cultivate gratuitously for the benefit ofthe grantee ; and 
besides are liable to the performance of certain other services for him. 

Gallat Game, a species of villages in the lower part of the Four Korles, the 
Third Korle, a part of Saffregam, much in the nature of a Ninda village, and 
sometimes bearing that name. 

Other villages and lands, which it is unnecessary to specify here, are deno- 
minated from the department to which they belong, as Kuruwe Game, or Pan- 
duwa Mullenge Game, or Panduwa. 

Kela is a royal field or land sown on account of the Crown. 

In royal villages it is the same as the mullettu. 

Parveny \and is that which is the private property of an individual pro- 
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prietor, land long possessed by his family, but so called also, if recently 
acquired in fee simple. 

All lands in the Kandyan country being subject to service, the distinction 
of service Parveny is still known. 

Mullettu land is that field which is sown on account of the King or other 
proprietor, temporary grantee, or chief of a village, as distinguished from the 
fields of the other inhabitants of the village, who are liable to perform ser- 
vices or render dues. 

Mullettu land is of two kinds, viz. : 

Ist. Ninda Mullettu, which is sown entirely gratuitously for the benefit of 
the proprietor, grantee, or chief, by other persons, in consideration of the 
lands which they possess. 

2d. Ande Mullettu, which is sown by any one without obligation, on the 
usual condition of giving half the crop to the proprietor. 

Nila Panduwa, is the land possessed on condition of cultivating the Mul- 
lettu, or performing other menial service or both, for the proprietor, grantee, 
or chief of a village. The possessor of such land is called Nilakaraya. In 
some instances he is the proprietor, and cannot be displaced so long as he 
performs the service; in others, a tenant at will and removable at pleasure. 

Asweddume, or Delapata, is land lately brought into cultivation as a field, or 
more recently than the original field. In most instances the Asweddume of 
one person is not of any considerable extent. 

In the royal villages and the Vidane villages, and in some other instances 
in the upper districts, the possessors of them perform some King’s service, 
but not so much as the proprietors of original lands. 

If cultivated by a stranger from the estate of another, particularly in the 
desavunies, he pays by agreement to the proprietor a small annual sum, and 
besides assists him in country work, and attends him on a journey, receiv- 
ing victuals; unless inscribed, as rarely happens, in the Lekam Mitiya, he 
performs no public service for it. If cultivated by the proprietor perform- 
ing service, he is liable to no extra service for it. 

Pidawilla is land offered by individuals to temples, and there are many of 
this description in all parts of the country. They are usually Asweddume of 
small extent, more rarely small portions of the original service land. 

It is held, that in the upper districts they should properly not be offered 
without the King’s permission; but it was sometimes done only with the 
leave of the chief. In the desavonies they are usually offered with the con- 
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sent of the Desave ; but sometimes without it, if of trifling extent. As no 
King’s service or revenues are diminished by the act, the King’s sanction 
was deemed less important. 

Purappadu Land is land vacant, or without owner. Land becomes Pu- 
rappadu either in failure of heirs, or by abandonment, or by forfeiture; but 
if taken to the crown, as usual in the latter case, it is called Gabada Game. 

Anda Land is that which is delivered by the proprictor to another to cul- 
tivate, on condition of delivering to him half the crop as rent; this is the 
usual condition on which fertile fields are annually let. 

Olu is of three kinds. 

ist. A portion of the crop equal to the extent sown, or to one and a half, 
or double the extent sown, in some paddy fields or chenas. It is the usual 
share paid to the proprietor by the cultivator from fields which are barren, 
or difficult of protection from wild animals, particularly in the Seven Korles, 
Saffregam Hewahete, and some chenas in Harispatta. In many royal vil- 
lages in the Seven Korles are lands paying ofu to the Crown. 

2d. The share of one-third paid from a field of tolerable fertility, or from 
a good chena sown with paddy. 

3d. The share which the proprietor of a chena sown by another with fine 
grains cuts first from the ripe crop, being one large basket full, or a man’s 
burden. 

Hena (or, as it is commonly called, chena) is high jungle ground, in which 
the jungle is cut and burnt for manure after intervals of from five to four- 
teen years, and the paddy called elwi, or fine grains, or cotton, and sometimes 

‘roots and other vegetables are cultivated; after two, or at the most three 
crops, it is abandoned till the jungle grows again. 
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XI.—A Description of the Temple of JacGannaT’ua * and of the Rat’y-JATRA, 
or Car Festival. By F. Manspacu, Esq., in a Letter to Lieutenant-Colonel 
Waxtrer Rareicn Gitpert, by whom it was communicated to the Royaz 
Asratic Sociery. 


Read 3d of December 1831. 


To Colonel Gilbert. 


Pooree, the 27th October, 1827. 
My pear Sir: 


Although you personally have visited Jagganndt’ha and its famous Hin- 
du temple, yet I am sure that some account from a person who for several 
years has resided there will not prove entirely uninteresting, and I there- 
fore thought it best to employ my evening leisure hours to put to paper the 
information I have been able to collect from time to time, trusting to your 
kindness and indulgence with regard to the imperfections in style, language, 
and, in fact, every thing else. ' 

The temple was erected by Rajah Anunc Burm Déo, and completed 
in A.D. 1198. All theland within twenty miles of the temple is considered 
holy ; but the most sacred spot is enclosed with a stone wall twenty-four 
feet in height, and forms nearly a square, two sides of which measure each 
six hundred and seventy-six feet, and the two other six hundred and sixty 
feet inlength. Within this area are about fifty temples dedicated to various 
idols; but the most conspicuous consists of one lofty tower, two hundred feet 
high and twenty-eight feet square inside, and is called the “* Bard Dewal,” 
and two adjoining stone buildings with pyramidical roofs. The idol Jac- 
GANNAT’HA, his brother Batannapra, and his sister SuUBHADRA, occupy the 
tower. ‘The first pyramidical building, which is sixty feet square, is con- 
nected with the tower, and is the place where the idol is worshipped during 
the bathing festival (Sndn-Jdird), and adjoining it is a low building on 
pillars, with a fabulous animal in the centre, which is intended as an awning 
to shelter the entrance from the rays of the sun; and after this again is a 
second building with a pyramidical stone roof, where the food prepared for 


* Vulg. Juggernaut’h. 
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the pilgrims is daily brought previous to distribution. The priests and 
Brahmans connected with the temple pretend that the latter building has been 
removed hither from Kanarak (the black pagoda), and is called the Bhéga- 
Mandap. The art of arching appears to have been entirely unknown at 
the time the temple of Jagganndt’ha was built, as these buildings have very 
large iron beams, and their roofs consist of successive layers of stone laid 
flat, and in some instances the successively projecting layers were continued 
till one single stone could reach across the opening and close it up. The 
roofs are ornamented in a singular style, and represent monsters which can 
only be understoood by a drawing. ‘The walls of the temple, which are 
visible beyond the enclosure, are covered with statues of stone, of which 
several represent the famous Hindu God Mana Déva, with his wife Par- 
vati, in attitudes so grossly indecent, that it seems surprising that any 
superstition could debase human beings to such degree, as to make them 
introduce into the most sacred places such filthy and obscene representations. 

Each side of the boundary wall has a large gateway in the centre, but the 
grand entrance is in the eastern face, or the ‘‘ Singh-Darwaza,” and there 
is a second enclosure within, the area of which is raised about twenty-five 
feet. Close to the outer wall there is a very elegant stone column of basalt, 
the pedestal of which is highly ornamented, the shaft being of a single 
stone exhibiting sixteen sides, the diameter about eight feet, and the whole 
column measuring about forty feet; on the top is a figure of HantmAn, a 
Hindu deity, who assumed the shape of a monkey. This extremely well 
executed pillar was originally erected before the great gate of the temple of 
the Sun at Kanarak, and when most of the buildings of that temple were 
relinquished, it was removed to Jagganndi’ha ; and the original ornament is 
said to have been the figure of Aruna, the charioteer of the Sun, and the 
pillar is thence called Aruna-khambhd. 

Near the north-east angle of the boundary wall of the temple there is a 
lofty arch of pot-stone, which is used during the festival of the Ddl-Jatrd, 
when three massive silver images are swung backwards and forwards, the 
swing being fastened to the stone arch by brass chains. 

You may easily imagine that a very large establishment of priests and 
others are attached to the temple, but you wiil perhaps feel surprised when 
I state their number to be at least three thousand families, exclusive of four 
hundred families of cooks to prepare the holy food called Mahdprasad. 

The provisions furnished daily for the idol and his attendants consist of 
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two hundred and twenty seers of rice, ninety-seven seers of kallai, twenty- 
four seers of mzng, a hundred and eighty-eight seers of clarified buffalo’s 
butter, ninety seers of molasses, thirty-five seers of vegetables, a hundred 
seers of milk, thirteen seers of spices, twenty seers of salt, and twenty-two 
seers of lamp-oil. This holy food is presented to the idol three times a day, 
and the gates are cautiously shut during this presentation, and none but a 
few personal servants of the idol are allowed to be present. This meal lasts 
for about an hour, during which period the dancing-girls attached to the 
temple (consisting in number of a hundred and twenty) dance and sing in 
the room with many pillars. On the ringing of a large bell the doors are 
thrown open, the food is removed, and the Rajah of Khurda, as high-priest 
of the temple, divides it with the priests. The Mahdprasdd prepared for 
sale to the pilgrims, or bespoken by the inhabitants, is not brought into the 
large tower, but collected in the Bhéga-Mandap, where it can be seen and 
properly sanctified by the idol from his distant throne. In addition to this 
food, a very considerable extra quantity is allowed for great festivals, and 
nothing can pollute the food prepared in the temple and sanctified by the 
idol JaccannAr’na ; but indeed nothing can be more convenient than such 
a belief, as of course you are aware that Hindus in general must eat their 
food where it is cooked, and a thousand things may pollute it. The conse- 
quence is, that cooks are employed to prepare food for most of the pilgrims, 
and at a price which of course varies according to the demand, but is always 
highest during the festivals ; and a few days before the festival of the Ra?’h- 
Jatra food is cooked and sanctified for at least a hundred thousand pil- 
grims: and it will be easily credited that on such occasions the above- 
mentioned four hundred families of cooks have as full employment in pro- 
curing food, as the three thousand priests have in attending the ceremonies 
of the pilgrims. 

Besides various minor, there are thirteen principal festivals celebrated at 
Jaggannat’ha during the year, viz. 


1. Chandana-Jdtrd cercccccsreccecees The powder festival. 
2. Sndn AO sadewnaeen coe ues vee Bathing do. 

3. Rath Agena nelesie 0 piesa doy 

4. Bdhara Deaton ussecovanss ane Do. returning. 

5. S'ayana AD deteticascvdatiestes Lying down do. 

6. Janma Oss iwivsctvossesqrvesx birthido, 

J. Kunja-grila d0..secrecreeserseeeees Arbour do. 


Vor. III. Bale, 
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BP Rasa Tatra Wiias Jdeee doses wees. Dancing festival. 

9. U'ni AD: Hoek dedvaeee ..eee. Warm clothing do. 

10. Abhishéca d0.....ssscoseosvoveees Anointing do. 

11. Macara do..sccseeeeesseceeseee The festival of Capricorn 

12. Dél dO.sssesees sens .... The swinging festival. 

13. Rama Navami do.....1eseceeees . The festival of the birth of RAma. 


The powder-festival, swinging, bathing, and Raz’h festivals, are those most 
attended. 

Such Hindus as perform the pilgrimage to Jaggannd?t’ha contrive to arrive 
from the month of October to the end of June, as the roads are extremely 
bad, most of the districts being inundated, and very unhealthy during 
the rains. Some pilgrims go and return after four or five days, while again 
others sojourn for two or three months. After the preliminary ceremonies 
are gone through, and the fees paid, the pilgrim, accompanied by his priest, 
goes and looks at the image ; he next bathes in the sea, and then returning 
to the temple, purchases some holy food called Mahdprasdd, sanctified by 
JaccannAt’Ha himself, and with it performs the ceremonies for his deceased 
ancestors. During his stay he performs and attends daily new solemnities, 
and makes offerings to JaccannAt’na through the priests; the officiating 
priests supply him for payment with food ready dressed, which is considered 
particularly nutritious, having been first presented to JaccaNNA1’HA, who 
eats by provy fifty times each day. The pilgrim or penitent also feasts the 
priests, and is permitted to eat with all descriptions of pilgrims of whatever 
caste they may be ; and various stories are told and causes assigned, all 
equally irrational, to account for the singular exception of permitting an 
act to be done here which, if performed anywhere else, would render the 
individual the most miserable outcast. ‘hat excess of fanaticism, which is 
stated erroneously in several missionary accounts to prompt pilgrims to 
court death by throwing themselves in crowds under the wheels of the car 
of JAGGANNAT’HA, has either never existed, or has long ceased to actuate the 
present worshippers of that idol. It is true that, during four Ra?’h festivals 
I have witnessed, three cases of this revolting species of immolation have 
occurred: but I may also be permitted to observe that one of them was 
doubtful indeed, and should probably be ascribed to a mere accident ; and 
in the other two instances the victims had long been suffering from that 
excruciating complaint the leprosy, and had chosen this mode of ridding 
themselves of the burthen of life in preference to other modes of suicide. 
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The waste of human life occasioned by pilgrimage, though doubtless very 
melancholy in an unfavourable season and when the Rath festival occurs 
late, has nevertheless been greatly exaggerated. Some old persons come to 
die at Jaggannd(?’ha, and many measure the distance from their homes to 
Jaggannavha by their own length on the ground ; but besides all these vo- 
luntary sufferings, many endure great hardships when travelling, from bad 
food, &c. if they are not well supplied with cash. At Jagganndt(’ha itself 
the poor and indigent pilgrims are extremely well taken care of, and in 
cases of sickness supplied with medical aid, medicines, and food gratis, and 
nothing is left undone by Government to add to their comforts, and secure 
them against the oppressions of their own rapacious priests and Pandits ; 
and I can assure you that the pilgrims are aware of, and greatly thankful 
for the liberality of Government. 

We have some missionaries down here, who, with the Bible in their hand 
and abundance of zeal, walk forth at Jaggannd?’ha and into the neighbouring 
fields and villages, expecting that their well-meant exhortations are to con- 
vert the heathen ; but nothing can be more fallacious than the idea, that a 
Hindu who has travelled a couple of thousand miles from his home to 
worship the idol of Jaggannd?’ha, should become a convert to Christianity 
at that place; and the missionaries might just as well leave this district at 
once, where, after five years zealous labour, not one native has been con- 
verted by them. The practice of a missionary haranguing a mob in a public 
street is, in my humble opinion, one of the worst modes of teaching and 
converting that could possibly be adopted. I have, however, heard these 
very same Baptist missionaries assert, that the natives do collect and listen 
with the most apparent interest and greatest attention; but so I realiy be- 
lieve they would to any stranger on any other subject, for you are aware 
that the natives in general possess great curiosity, and a vast deal of what is 
commonly called good nature. ‘These same missionaries further state, that 
the natives receive their religious tracts or pamphlets with thanks ; but so 
they would receive any other paper, for they are the most inquisitive race 
upon earth, and, from my acquaintance with the native character, I cannot 
after all infer, from their listening to the one and receiving tbe other, that. 
they are one iota nearer to Christianity. The natives in general are great 
idlers, especially the pilgrims at Jagganndt’ha, who have no occupation 
there but to worship the idol, and would for the sake of gossiping, of which 
they are immoderately fond, run after, visit, and listen to any missionary ; 
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but as to what they have heard, it has as much effect upon their mind as the 
passing sea-breeze at Pooree, although perhaps a missionary, bent upon conver- 
sion, may, from their professions, believe that he has made some impression 
upon them, for you of course must know what adepts the natives are in the 
meanest dissimulation, and how very perfect in flattery. I assure you I have 
seen a Hindu from the Upper Provinces most devoutly listen to a discourse 
held by a missionary in the public street at Jagganndi’ha, beg a tract, and 
upon the missionary’s retiring, run to the temple-gate, throw it away at the 
threshold of the temple door, and fall down with his forehead on the floor : 
this is what I have seen, and needs no comment from a simple person 
like me. 

In conclusion, I shall offer a short sketch of the Ra?’h festival, such as 
celebrated at this most famous place of Hindu worship. On the new moon 
of the month of A’shdr this grand festival is celebrated, and three large 
Rat’hs, or cars of wood, are prepared for the occasion, of which the first 
has sixteen wheels, each six feet in diameter; the platform to receive the idol 
JAGGANNAT’HA is twenty-six feet square, and the whole car is fully forty feet 
high from the ground. The wood-work is ornamented with images of dif- 
ferent idols and painted, and the car has a lofty dome covered with English 
woollens of the most gaudy colours, which are bought at the import ware- 
house in Calcutta; a large wooden image is placed on one side as a cha- 
rioteer or driver of the car, and several wooden horses are suspended in 
front of the car with their legs in the air. Six strong cables are fastened to 
the Rath, by which it is dragged on its journey. The concourse of pilgrims 
is always very great, and every precaution is taken by the authorities to 
prevent accidents ; and I am happy to add that the humane exertions of the 
officiating commissioner and the magistrate have been amply rewarded, as 
not one accident has occurred in my time by the admission of the pilgrims 
to the temple: and as only Hindus are admitted within the temple, it is 
necessary to trust to the priests so far as regards the management and pre- 
cautions inside. A loud shout from the multitude announces the approach 
of the idol JaccannAt’na, who is carried from the temple by a number of 
priests appointed for that purpose by the high priest, and generally called 
Dytas. Ashort time after, the Rajah of Khurda, as hereditary high priest, 
makes his appearance in a state-palankeen of a strange construction, and 
followed by large state elephants, and generally alights near the Ra?h of 
the idol BaLasnapra, which, together with the idol SuBuaprA, are placed 
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upon two separate Raé’hs like that of JaccannAr’Ha, except being a little 
smaller, the one having only fourteen wheels and the other twelve wheels. 
The Rajah is surrounded by a large train of priests, and immediately pros- 
trates himself before the idol JaccannAr’Ha, amidst the shouts of the pilgrims 
and the piercing notes of the shrill silver trumpets ; he then with a broom 
sweeps the floor of the car, and is presented by the priests with a silver 
vessel containing essence of sandal-wood, with which the floor is sprinkled 
all around the idol, from whom he receives, as a mark of honour, a garland 
of flowers, which the priests take from the image, and put round the Rajah’s 
neck. ‘The Rajah then descends from the car, and proceeds bare-footed to 
the car of each of the idols, and endeavours to propel them forward, with- 
out which ceremonies it is supposed they could not afterwards be moved. 
On a signal being given a most active scene commences, and several thou- 
sand men, each holding a small green branch in his hand, come running to 
the Ra?hs, clearing their way through the crowd for a considerable distance 
in regular files, and immediately lay hold upon the cables, each man first 
having touched the car with his branch, and then, aided by the pilgrims 
(men and women), pull the Rahs to their destination, taking care to keep 
their faces towards the idol, who is driven to his garden-house where he 
resides, and is worshipped for four days, and then returns in the same way 
to the temple. The manifest helplessness of the block of wood during this 
journey does not in the least weaken the faith of the infatuated pilgrims, 
and I assure you that he is carried the whole journey amidst the shouts of 
his votaries, who are eager to worship the images, and will submit to any 
thing rather than being prevented from accompanying the idol on that 
occasion; and if ever I should consider interference dangerous, I would 
not hesitate to pronounce it to be so on the occasion of this festival. Allow 
me however to observe, that the servants of the Government do not inter- 
fere with the interior economy of the temple, and far less with their clerical 
and spiritual ceremonies, which are entirely left to the Rajah of Khurda 
as high-priest. The servants only collect the tax, which is expended in 
keeping up the road to Jagganndv’ha, and for the rest limit their interference 
to the protection of the pilgrims against any oppressions of their priests and 
Pandils ; the fees paid by them are very moderate, are gladly paid by the 
wealthy, and never objected to by those in moderate circumstances, and 
the really poor and by far the greater number of pilgrims are invariably 
exempted and admitted gratis to the temple, and have the benefit of the 
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sheds constructed and kept up by the Government for the poorer order of 
pilgrims. Much is said against the Government countenancing such a system 
of idolatry ; but I solemnly and conscientiously declare, that I do not see 
how Government could with any propriety relinquish the control of the 
temple without subjecting its votaries to the most cruel oppressions, and 
which even the most efficient police would not be able to check. But I 
fear I have already said too much, and fear also that I have laid myself open 
to the charge of advocating my own cause, considering that I derive my 
daily bread in two hundred and fifty good full-weight sicca rupees per 
mensem for collecting the tax; but I trust, also, that you will believe me, 
when I assure you that I have not once thought of myself by writing these 
ideas down: and besides, what does my opinion signify ? and who, in the 
name of God, would even do me the honour to call for it upon such 
occasions ? 

The district of Cuttack* is generally considered very poor, and is perhaps 
the poorest of all the Honourable Company’s possessions ; and much industry 
is promoted by the pilgrims who come down here, each at an average 
spending ten rupees cash in the district, and thus, at the very lowest cal- 
culation, bring more than 8,00,000 sicca rupees into circulation annually, 
where perhaps under other circumstances scarcely one-twentieth part of 
that amount would be circulated. It may be asserted that this is only to 
bring the cash from one possession into another, and that nothing is gained 
thereby ; but I believe the political economists have been puzzled in finding 
out means to bring the coin into circulation, and that much is gained in the 
way of trade by the pilgrims, not only at Jaggunnd?ha itself but also on the 
way to it, is certain. 

I have once more to implore your indulgence with regard to the many 
errors, and no doubt numerous imperfections in this short sketch ; but the 
whole has been written in the evenings, by candlelight, and my eyes not 
being of the first order, and suffering from the glare of the sand during the 
day, frequently fail me in the evenings. 

Believe me to be with great regard, my dear Sir, 
Your very faithful and obliged servant, 
I. Manspacu. 


* Katak, a royal metropolis. ( Wilson.) 
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XII.—I. Papers connected with a Latin Acrostic Inscription engraved on a 
Stone brought from the Great Temple at Kalabshe in Nubia, by Captain 
Perer Rarnier, R.N., C.B., A.D.C. to His Majesty, Sc. &e. 


Read 19th of March 1831. 


No.1. Letter from Lieutenant-Colonel Henry Joun Bowzer, M.R.A.S., F.Z.S., 
to Colonel Tuomas Durer Broveuron, the (then) Secretary to the Roya 
Astatic Socirery. 

2, Old Cavendish Street, 12th March, 1831. 
Sir: 

I have now the pleasure to forward to you an extract from the private 
journal of my brother-in-law, Captain Peter Rainier, C.B., of the Royal 
Navy, giving all the information in his possession respecting the stone dis- 
covered by him in the great temple at Kalabshe in Nubia, having a Latin 
acrostic inscription cut on it, of which the accompanying is an exact copy.* 

-The information thus afforded by Captain Rainier will, I have no doubt, 
be considered interesting; and I beg to express a hope that some of the 
learned members of this Society may be able to decypher the copy of the 
inscription now before them, and favour us with a translation. 

On accidentally looking over Josrpuus a few days ago, I met with two 
accounts of a Roman warrior named Gattus; and as this in all probability 
is the same person mentioned in the inscription, and conceiving that they 
may possibly throw some light upon the subject, I shall insert them, as 
follows : 

From the “ Wars of the Jews,” 2d book, 18th chapter, and 11th section. 
—* Cestrus (Gatus), the president of the province of Syria, sent GALLus, 
the commander of the twelfth legion, into Galilee, giving him the command 
of as many forces as he thought equal to subdue that nation. ‘This being 
accomplished, he returned with his army to Caesarea.” 

Again, in the 4th book, 1st chapter, 5th section: speaking of Ves- 
PASIAN’s siege of Gamala, in which the Romans lost a great many men: 
“ But there was a centurion named Gauuius, who, during that discord, 


* See Plate. 
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(alluding to the difficulty Vespistan had in retiring from the city), being 
encompassed about, he and ten other soldiers privately crept into the 
house of a certain person, when he heard them talking at supper what the 
people intended to do against the Romans, or about themselves (for both 
the man himself and those with him were Syrians), so he got up in the night 
time and cut all their throats, and escaped together with his soldiers to the 
Romans.” 
I beg to remain, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
H. J. Bower. 


No. 2. Extract from the Private Journal of Captain Perrr Rain, R.N., 
referred to in the preceding Letter. 


*« T sit down to answer the questions in your letter respecting the stone I 
brought from Nubia, I find, on referring to my journal, that I arrived at 
Kalabshe on the 16th December 1828, and made the following remarks on 
the temple :—‘ It is on a large scale, and evidently built from the ruins of 
an ancient temple erected by Tuorumus the Third. The present temple is 
Ptolemaic, but sculptured in the time of the Romans; the propylon is not 
detached, as is generally the case, but forms the entrance to the building, 
which it joins. You first enter a court nearly one hundred feet square, 
beyond which are four rooms of large dimensions (in the first of these was 
the stone bearing the inscription in question). From the paintings on the 
walls, this temple was evidently used as a Christian church at an early 
period; the representations are those generally seen in Greek churches, 
namely, God the Father, God the Son, numerous saints, and the horse of 
St. George: the hieroglyphics have been carefully plaistered over to enable 
them to depict the same; on removing the composition, ¢hey do not appear. 
to have been cut a week.’ The acrostic inscription, of which I sent you a 
copy, was engraved in the time of Hapriay, in honour of Gauuus, one of 
his generals. The stone when I brought it away, as near as I can state, 
was five hundred weight; at Cairo I bad it cut, and it now weighs about 
two hundred. It is a hard grey sand-stone. Above the inscription (in two 
places) the Greeks have cut the double triangle, I suppose by way of 
sanctifying it, previous to using the temple as a place of worship. This is 
all the information I can give you respecting it. 
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N.B. Kalabshé is about thirty-five miles above Assowan (or Syéne), the 
boundary of Egypt.” 
(Signed) P. Rainier. 
Southampton, March 8, 1831. 


No. 3. A transcript of the Inscription, accompanied with Notes, and a Trans- 
lation. By P. Raiwier, Esq. 

Invicti  veneranda ducis ™ per seecula vellent 
Victrices Musze Pallas crinitus Apollo 
Leta serenifico defundere carmina Gallo 
Intemerata malas hominum set ° numina fra[udes] 
Jurgiaque arcanis et perfida pectora curis 
Fugére Hadriani tamen ad pia seecula verti 
Ausa per occultas remeant rimata “) latebras 
Ut spirent cautes ©) ac tempora prisca salute[nt] 
Sacra Mamertino sonuerunt preside si[ gna|© 
Tum superim manifesta Fides” stetit in civi[tate]® 
Inachias “) sospes ‘® diti pede “”) pressit haren[as] 
Namque in percelsi densata sedilia tem [pli] 
Incola quo plebes tectis et funditur a[Itis] 
Munera cceli[colis, or coltim]...... 

The portions of words in brackets are conjectural. 


Observations. 

©) The Znvictus Dux must have been some person who preceded Apr1an; 
for the periods of the one and the other are evidently distinct; in one, the 
Muses, &c. fled; in the other, they returned. The epithet, veneranda, 
though applied to s@cula, seems, however, to imply that the person had the 
title of Augustus, which was interpreted by the Greeks X:Gacoc, i.e. vine- 
randus. Why should it not be the Aucustus, to whom that title was first 
given by the Senate ? The term, invictus dua, is less applicable to Arian, 
who, though he had served under Trasan, was not so much distinguished 
in his warlike character, as in that of a man of science ; and whose love of 
peace, when emperor, even induced him to purchase it from some barbarous 
nations by the payment of money. The idea that Aucusrus was intended 
is strengthened by what follows respecting GaLLus. 

(2) The person here spoken of seems to be Cneus (or Pustius, for he 
has been so called) Corne.ius Ga.us, the first Prefect (Prases) of Egypt. 
ZE.ius Gauuus, afterwards Prefect or Procurator, is known only as the 
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leader of an unsuccessful and disastrous expedition against the Arabians. 
Another Ait1us Gaxuus is said to have held the same post after him in the 
reign of Aucustus, but to have been confounded, even by the Latins, 
sometimes with Aquitius GaLLus, sometimes with Cx. Cornetius GaLwus. 
Little is known of his history. 

But Cyeus Cornetius Gaxtus, the elegiac poet, a friend of. Virei1, 
Portuio, and other great men of that age, a native of Forum Julium 
(either Friuli in Italy or Frejus, probably the latter), greatly assisted Oc- 
ravius in reducing Egypt to a Roman province, and distinguished himself 
by the defence of Parewtonium, a city on the coast of Egypt, which had 
been taken by Octavius, against the attack of M. Antonius. After the 
death of M. Anrony and of Creopatra, he was appointed Prefect of 
Egypt, as a reward for his services, and from motives of policy. His having 
taken this command at the close of the war, and by judicious measures esta- 
blished the peace of the country, may have occasioned the epithet serenificus. 
The circumstances mentioned respecting Cx. Cornetius Gaus, accord 
remarkably with what is said in the exordium of this inscription. The 
Muses, Patztas, and Apoitto, wished to celebrate GaLius, but were dis- 
gusted by the falsehoods, quarrels, and treachery of men, and fled. So it 
is said, that Virert had celebrated him in his fourth Georgic, but that Av- 
custus caused the lines to be omitted by the poet, who substituted the fable 
of Anistmus and the bees. The P. pe La Rue, and after him M. Amar 
Durivier, appear to disbelieve this account, as shewing a degree of sub- 
mission unworthy of Virei ; but it can hardly be supposed that he would 
refuse to comply with the command of such a patron. They contend, also, 
that it is not probable that Aucusrus would have suppressed these lines, 
while those about GaLus, in the tenth Eclogue, were allowed to remain, 
Two good reasons may account for this: first, what is there said of GaLLus 
is not so much te his glory, proving only his weak fondness for Lycoris, 
who is said by some to be the same with Cyrueris, the freed slave of Vo- 
LuMmNius, and who followed M. Antony; but who, if, as Heyne thinks, 
she was not the same, at all events had deserted Gattus, and attached 
herself so much to some other military man, as to have accompanied him 
through a snowy region and a severe campaign : 

© Perque nives alium perque horrida castra secuta est.”—Virg. Ecl. 10. v. 23. 
and, secondly, the Eclogue had been published more than ten years before 
the recall of Gattus, and therefore could not be suppressed; whereas 
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Aucustus probably objected to the lines in the Georgic when first written, 
and communicated to him before they were generally known. 

However this may be, the account has been believed, and no doubt had 
gained credit in the time of Aprran. 

Then we find the cause of the anger of Aucustus, and of the recall and 
punishment of Gaxtus, to have been an accusation preferred against him 
by his friend and colleague VaLerius Lareus, viz. that he had erected statues 
of himself throughout Egypt, inscribed his own actions on the Pyramids, 
and when under the influence of wine, abused Aucustus. ‘The last is par- 
ticularly alluded to by Ovi, who considered it as the chief cause of offence. 


““ Nec fuit opprobrio celebrasse Lycorida Gallo, 
“© Sed linguam nimio non tenuisse mero.”—Ov. trist. 2. 445. 


Such a betraying of what passed probably in private, their disputes, and 
the falsehood of the accusation in the opinion of the writer, may account 
for the words mala fraudes, jurgia, and perfida peciora. At all events, the 
coincidence is curious, as, I think, is that of the two last words in the 
third line of Virgil’s tenth Eclogue, and those of the line of this inscription, 
which ends with 


“< ————. defundere Carmina Gauto,” 
that of the Eclogue ending : 


“ ———— neget quis Carmina Gato 2”* 


The writer had probably the latter in his mind. 

©) Set for sed occurs in most instances in the palimpsest manuscript of 
Cicero de Republica, discovered by AncELo Mazo in the Vatican library, as 
he informs us in a note at the end of his edition of that work, published 
in London 1823: aput, istut, it, are also put for apud, istud, id. This, he 
thinks, was the ancient way of writing the words. The MS. of St. Aucusrin, 
written over the MS. of Cicero, was anterior to the tenth century, the 
latter doubtless much more ancient. 

© Rimata is here used in a passive sense, as it was in the later times 
It is probable that the statues (small bronzes perhaps) of the Roman deities, 
which had been brought to Egypt, had been removed in the time of 


* Parodied by Milton, “« Who would not sing for Lycidas ?” 
2M2 
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Aveustus to conciliate the Egyptians, and concealed for security, and had 
again been sought for and restored in the time of Aprran. 

©) Ut spirent cautes. The word cautes here is, as I conceive, applied (and 
not improperly), to the immense blocks of stone which formed the Egyptian 
statues. The statue of Mremnon was seid by many authors to have uttered a 
sound like the human voice, which would justify the word spirent. JuvENAL, 
it is true, (sat. xv. 1.5), speaks of the magice chorde, implying that the 
sound was produced by the vibration of strings; yet, according to an old 
scholiast on that line, it was vox humana. Tactrus terms it vocalem sonum. 
Dionysius Prertec. uses the word yeywvws ; EustatHius, Qwvwy and meorroAwy. 
The Greek and Latin inscriptions on the legs of the statue speak of the 
sound as vocal. An interesting collection of these, seventy-two in number, 
copied by Mr. Sar, and restored and explained by M. Lerronng, a 
member of the French Institute, is inserted in vol. II. of the Transactions 
of the Royal Society of Literature.. Many of these attest, that the sound 
was heard in the time of Aprtan, and state by whom. One informs us, 
that this Emperor himself heard the statue, before the rising of the sun, 
saying to him, * yeip:,” hail! This is decisive as to the pretended nature of 
the sound. ‘The above view of the meaning is confirmed by the line 
following. 

(6) Signa must be the word here. ‘The third letter is almost perfect, and 
nearly the whole of either a C ora G. 

) Fides supertim appears here to signify the favour and protection of 
the gods. It seems to me to be personified ; although this is rather a strong 
figure. 

(®) In civitate. I cannot imagine any other way of completing the line, 
which is broken off at INCIVI, these letters being quite distinct. It is not 
a conclusive objection that the first syllable of civi‘ate is made short ; because 
it is certain that the ancient poets, and more so, no doubt, in the later times, 
used frequently the license of altering the usual length of syllables, not only 
(though principally) in proper names,* but also in other words.t In the 
fragment before us we have Hadridni with the penultima short ; unless the 
two vowels are to be pronounced as one long syllable, if that can well be done 
afterdr. We have instances of this name measured in the same manner in 


* De Bosch. ad Anthol. 4to. Ultraj. 1810. Vol. IV. p. 298. 
+ Ibid. p. 437. 
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some of the Greek inscriptions mentioned in note 5. Again, we find here 
the first syllable of Mamertinus short, which should be long, according to 
Martiat, |. 13. e. 117, if this name be derived, as probably it is, from the 
same place, as that of the wine mentioned in the epigram. 

©) Inachias. The word Znachius has been used in other cases in the sense 
of Grecian, but the Rev. H. Drury very ingeniously understands it here as 
Egyptian, in the same way as Istacus, Ists or Io being the daughter of 
Inacuus. She is sometimes called Inacuts. 

(°) Sospes may be applied to Fides, as meaning auspicious, or unimpaired, 
undiminished, or in the old sense of preserving, for sospita. 

(1) Diti pede may mean that she brought with her riches and prosperity to 
the country—perhaps fertility to the sandy soil. 

(2) Densata sedilia templi. No mention is found elsewhere, I believe, of 
the “ seats of the temple.” We might obtain information respecting these, 
as well as on other interesting matters, should the lost part of this record 
be recovered. This, it is to be hoped, will be effected by a careful search 
among the ruins on the same spot. 

The following may be taken as a literal translation of the lines : 

“ In the august age of the unconquered leader, the victorious Muses, 
Patxas, and Arotto with the flowing hair, wished to pour forth joyful songs 
to the pacificator, Gattus. But these pure deities fled from the wicked 
falsehoods of men, their quarrels, and their bosoms perfidious with secret 
cares (anxious with thoughts of secret perfidy). 

“‘ In the pious age, of Aprian, however, daring to change their resolution, 
they return, having been sought out through the hidden places of conceal- 
ment, that rocks may breathe and hail the ancient times (as returned). 

“In the prefecture of Mamerrinus the sacred statues sounded. Then the 
protecting Favour of the gods stood manifest in the state, and auspicious 
pressed with an enriching foot the Egyptian sands. For on the crowded 
(closely placed) seats of the lofty temple, towards which, as well as on the 
high roofs, the dei 9 ge pour themselves, offerings to the gods (or 
gifts of the gods) —— 

The acrostic, as far as we have it, is “ Julit Faustini M.” Crcero (de Divin.) 
remarks, that the Sybilline verses were acrostic, the initial letters of the lines 
forming a short title expressive of the subject. It was probably so here. 
I presume, therefore, that the third word, of which we have the M., was 
Mamertini, something more following. He was perhaps the principal cha- 
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racter. The reason given at the beginning, why Gatuvs, the first Prefect, 
had not been celebrated, viz. the absence of the deities presiding over the 
fine arts, ought, as the party had returned, to be followed by the celebration 
of Mamertinus, the existing Prefect. His name, therefore, should form 
a part of the acrostic. 


d Bhat 
Albany, July 15, 1831. 


II. Account of an Avenue of Sphinxes, discovered by Capt. Rainer, C.B., R.N., 
at Ben-i-Hassan, in January 1829. 


To the Secretary of the Royat Astatic Society, &c. &c. 


2, Old Cavendish Street, April 13, 1831. 
SIR: 

At our last meeting, a visitor having casually alluded to the discovery by 
Captain P. Ranier, of the Royal Navy, of an avenue of Sphinxes (or 
Sphinges) at Ben-i-Hassan in Egypt, which has not been noticed by any 
traveller hitherto, I have the pleasure to lay before the Society a letter 
from Captain Rarnrer, giving a description of them, as well as of the ex- 
cavated temples at Ben-i-Hassan. 

I remain, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
H. J. Bower. 


Southampton, April 7, 1831. 
My pear Bow.er: 


Agreeably to your wish, I will give you all the information I can relative 
to the avenue of Sphinges I discovered in January 1829, at the excavated 
temples at Ben-i-Hassan, in latitude 27° 53’ N. (the first you arrive at in 
ascending the Nile from Cairo). These excavations are of the most beau- 
tiful proportions ; they bear the name of Osorrsen the First, the most 
ancient king yet discovered, having his name in hieroglyphics (a more 
ancient prefix of a Pharaoh is constantly found; but the oval thai should 
contain the name is not inscribed). All the temples at this place have 
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tombs under them, the approach to which is by a shaft or an inclined plane 
of 45°; this was no doubt for letting down the bodies: there are also 
several perpendicular openings, perhaps to give light. The two northern- 
most temples are beautifully sculptured and painted: these have on them 
the name of Osorrsen the Second; also of AmonnertH Tuorua the First 
and Second, and the annexed prefix. 


Amongst the paintings wrestlers are described; also offerings to the 
deity : the leg of a spotted bull is the first thing presented, then birds, 
bread, and flowers of the lotus; rivers are also depicted, in which are fish, 
and the hippopotamus : these are beautifully finished, particularly the scales 
of the fish. Cuampotiion was three weeks copying the paintings in these 
temples, representing the mode of sowing, reaping, weaving, &c. On 
each side the door of the Northern temple is a tablet of hieroglyphics with 
dates, the two first lines on the right as you enter run thus (the name and 
prefix are those of OsorrseEn the First) : 


EF GOMER ATS BAS 


ee Pe eae a eT ae 
‘iS — Pe ee roe 

The roof is supported by, or rather six columns are left to support the roof, 
each cut to sixteen sides: they have been painted to represent red granite ; 
the roof is cut into three arches, and is decorated with yellow stars on a 
blue ground. The avenue of Sphinges, which I discovered, runs from the 
second temple to the Nile; the heads are off, and the horizontal sections of 
the necks alone are visible: these I should not have seen had it not 
blown hard for several days previous to my arrival at Ben-i-Hassan from 
Thebes, which dispersed the sand. At Thebes I had measured the distances 
between the Sphinges, that line the great street of Amonaph, which connects 
Luxor with Carnac ; they are nine feet apart: and on measuring the dis- 
tance between the circular stones lying in two lines from this temple at 
Ben-i-Hassan to the Nile, I found it agree exactly, and after a little search, 
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I discovered the head of one of them (the ram) half buried in the sand: 
this was ample confirmation as to what they were. I regret not opening the 
sand in front of one of them, as I should have found the name of the king 
who caused them to be erected, but have no doubt that it was OsorrsEN the 
First. If this account is worth laying before the Royal Asiatic Society you 
are welcome to do so, _ I have given a slight description of the excavations 
at Ben-i-Hassan, for the benefit of those who have not seen or heard of 
them. * * * * * * 
Iam, your’s faithfully, 
P. Rainier. 
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XIII. The Ceremonial of the Ordination of a Burmese Priest of Bunn 14, 
with Notes, communicated by Groner Kwox, Esq., of the Hon. East-India 
Company’s Medical Establishment, Madras. 


Read 18th of June 1831. 


To Sir Grornce Tuomas Staunton, Bart., V.P. R.A.S., &c. Se. &e. 


London, 26th April 1831. 
Sir: 

In the course of a conversation held not long ago at Canton with Pro- 
fessor Neumann, respecting the affinity between the Chinese and Burman 
languages, I happened to shew him a translation that I had, which he con- 
sidered somewhat curious, and recommended me to present to the Royal 
Asiatic Society; and Doctor Morrison offered me an introduction to the 
President, which, with the translation, I have now the honour to forward 
to you. 

It is fair that I should, at the same time, submit a short criticism of the 
doctor’s, which I found with the manuscript on its return from him; and to 
mention that I transcribed it anew, leaving out some redundancies of ex- 
pression, and the too frequent mention of the sacred name, which, if nothing 
more, appeared irreverent. Respecting what the doctor remarks, I would say, 
that the work is the translation of a translation (for I know nothing of the 
Pali), and that as such it was delivered to me orally by a respectable native, 
whom I employed in the business : I profess, therefore, to be answerable only 
so far for its fidelity ; but I have little or no doubt that the spirit at least 
of the original is preserved. 

The doctor also takes, I suppose, his notions of Buddhism from the 
Chinese people alone; but having seen both, I can affirm, that the Burmans 
appear to be a much more religious people than the Chinese, at least exter- 
nally, if one may judge from their regular visits to their temples, and the 
deep veneration with which they regard the priests and every thing be- 
longing to their objects of worship. It is, however, possible that my assistant 
had caught something of the turn of expression in use amongst us on 
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matters of religion, as he had associated a good deal with the American mis- 
sionaries who visited the Burman country. 


I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
G. Knox. 


The writing which treats of the ordination of a Priest.) 


The offering @ of the just king [titles], in whose hand are the lives 
(of his subjects), and at whose expense was constructed the pagoda of 
“ Pacified Anger.” () 

(This, like many other of the Burman writings, begins with the following 
prayer) : 

“ Oh Lorn, filled with glory and power unspeakable, who art infinitely 
« more excellent than all creatures, whose words are by far more valuable 
« than the words of all other beings ; who art wise far beyond the wisdom 
« of man, and whom men nor angels ©) cannot equal ; who art not subject 
«« to misery or trouble of mind, and to whom. all secrets are laid open; who 
canst confer happiness on all beings, and knowledge on the ignorant: 
“ therefore art thou called the Lorp. What is now said is but a little ; 
‘¢ the whole lite would not suffice to speak it all.. Tur, therefore, do I 
worship. The laws uttered by thee, are eighty and four thousand: these 
« also do I worship ; and I worship the people who abide by these com- 
“ mandnmients. 

«“ Therefore, on account of worshipping these three, keep me free from 
“the ninety-and-six diseases“ that assail the body; from the thirty- 
and-two accidents and misfortunes that happen to man, and from 
the twenty-and-five unlucky circumstances that befall him; from the 
‘“* sixteen sources of trouble; from, the ten crimes, and their corres- 
ponding punishments ; from the eight calamitous conditions, and from 
the five enemies :(@) from all these deliver me ; and grant unto me gold,\*) 
silver, precious stones, sons and daughters, relations and friends, ser- 
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«‘ yants and slaves, guards and protectors: these grant me; and grant me 
<< also a good reputation (or the quality of inspiring respect). Fill me 
‘ with all these; and after death let me reach that place, where I may 
«¢ hear the law of the Creator: thus, old I shall not become, nor sick; nor 
‘ shall I die, but shall exist unto eternity.” 

First, a teacher (or priest) of advanced age must be sought for; and 
after he is found, the ¢habike,° and thanegan,™) and the rest of the 
eight things necessary must be obtained ; and these are the eight things : 
a thabike, thanegan, folded leather,(?) a water-strainer, a fan, a razor, 
three needles, and a broom. After having procured these things, it is 
necessary to go to the presence of the teacher advanced in years, and thus 
address him: “ Oh, my Lord, admit me to the noviciate of the priesthood ; 
I will adhere to the ‘Ten Ordinances.’” ‘To which the teacher answers, 
«* Good, you may enter the noviciate: you must not take away life; you 
must not steal; you must lead a life of perfect celibacy ; you must not 
speak that which is untrue, nor make use of abusive words or coarse uncivil 


- 


language, nor jests; and you must not sow dissention among friends; any 
thing of inebriating quality you must not use; after the sun has gained the 
meridian, you must not eat; you must not listen to music, nor look on at 
feasts or dancing; you must not wear flowers or use perfumes; you must 
not sleep on a high couch or soft bed; you must not possess gold or silver, 
nor even touch them: that you transgress not these ten rules you must 
carefully watch.” Thus must the teacher direct; and the novice must say, 
“Good, my Lord, I am willing.” 

Again, at the time he wishes to become a rhahdn, he must prepare a 
large thanegan,“) and it must be four cubits broad, and six cubits and 
two mike 4) long, made of nine pieces, and sewn together with fifty-four 
double seams ; and after it is sewn it must be washed, and afterwards dyed 
with the wood () of the jack-tree, cut into small pieces and boiled in water ; 
afterwards the dyed thanegan must be wetted with the juice of the leaves 
of the dowkyat.(®) After this a thabike, and the rest of the eight things 
necessary (like as was ordered for the noviciate, a fresh supply of these), 
must be procured and kept ready; and the novice must then go to the 
presence of an aged teacher, well acquainted with the sacred writings, and 
along with him he must solicit the attendance of twenty other priests, and 
they must then go to the ¢hyne.0”) 

Having reached the thyne, the person about to be made a priest, must 
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make obeisance to the others, and the chief teacher then, and the three 
readers, say, ‘“ According to established usage, he must now be inter- 
rogated.” 

Questions now from the three readers “®) to the candidate :— 

Q. Have you sought for and obtained the attendance of priests of ad- 
vanced age, and who fulfil the ordinances of the law, for the purpose of 
ordaining you?—A. I have. 

Q. Have you procured a thabike, thanegan, and the rest of the articles 
necessary ?—A, They are all in readiness. 

Q. Are there twenty priests present ?—A. There are. 

(By the readers.) Such being the case, you must now put on the two 
portions of the priest’s garment (the one that goes round the waist and the 
upper robe); and the remaining ¢hanegan (the one for a change of dress), 
_ must be folded and kept on the left shoulder. Afterwards the ¢habike is 
to be suspended from the shoulder of the right side, under the arm of the 
left ; and the rest of the “ eight articles”? must be put within the éhabike. 
The candidate then, with lifted hands and joined (in attitude of supplica- 
tion), must retreating go and stand at the distance of twelve cubits, and 
there, with his feet joined close together, he must attentively remain, and — 
should not turn to either side. 

After this is done, the chief teacher says to the three readers: “ Two of 
you three rise and go over to the candidate, and interrogate him.” This 
being said, two of the readers get up, and go to the place where the can- 
didate is, and standing, one on each side of him, they (reading) say: 
«* You must now answer truly.”—A. I will do so. 

(By them.) Every thing respecting your body, without disguise, you 
must declare; and according to the question answer, and from all other 
matters you must keep your mind clear.—A. Good, my Lord. 

(By them.) Like as a cloth with which the feet are wiped at the door of 
a house, like as it is of little estimation, and like as it is applied to whatever 
use any one may choose, so must your mind be humble, and so must you 
receive the commands of your chief teacher.—-A. Good, my Lord. 

Q. Therefore, in your body,“%) is there any leprous disease >— A. There 
is not. 

Q. Is there any of that disease which appears by sores in the neck ?— 
A. There is not. 

Q. Are you a person of a sickly habit?—A. I am not. 
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Q. Are you subject to a constant cough ?—A. I am not. 

Q. Have you any impediment in your speech?—4A. I have not. 

Q. Are you truly a human being (a mere mortal man) ?@0—4A. I am. 

Q. Are you perfect as to virility ?—A. I am. 

Q. Are you the offspring of human parents ?>—A. I am. 

Q. Are you the follower of a chief,@) or in the employ of any one ?— 
A. Iam not. 

Q. Have you received the permission of your parents to enter the 
priesthood ?—A. I have. 

Q. Have you completed your twentieth year ?—A. I have. 

Q. Have you procured a thabike, thanegan, and the rest of the articles 
necessary ?—A. I have. 

The two readers then return to the chief teacher, and with the third of 
their number read as follows: ‘“ My Lords, we have now interrogated the 
candidate as was commanded us, demanding of him all that was necessary to 
be asked; therefore, that he may be ordained, will the chief teacher 
learned in the sacred writings and the other priests consent ?” Then the 
chief teacher, for himself and the rest, says: ‘ Good, very well.” The 
candidate still standing as before, the chief teacher says: ‘ Let two 
rhahans conduct him hither.’ Two rhahdns then go and bring the can- 
didate to the rest of the assemblage ; and he having made a proper obeisance, 
sits down along with them. 

The readers then instruct him to say to the chief teacher: ‘* My Lord, 
may health, freedom from misfortune, eternal youth, and immortality be 
my portion. According to the law uttered by him who has no equal, ac- 
cording to it will I act. I will keep my body and my mind humble; and 
will humble myself regarding meat, drink, and resting place. 1 will con- 
form to the law spoken by the divinity ; therefore, from exceeding friend- 
ship, mercifully grant me permission, I beseech you, to be admitted a 
priest.” 

This he is to speak three times; after which the chief teacher and the 
readers shall ask him: ‘* Oh, candidate, who art wishing to become a priest, 
as even now you have entreated, do you feel yourself competent to abide 
by what is contained in the sacred writings ?”—A. I will abide by them. 

Then the chief teacher says to the rest of the priests: “* What think you, 
will this person abide by the law, as he has now professed?” ‘Then the 
priests answer: “ There are other questions to.be put to him.” The chief 
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teacher then says: ‘* Let the three readers put them.” They say to him: 
“ You profess that you will be governed by the rules of the everlasting law ; 
let us interrogate you again,”—Answer. Ask, and I will answer truly. 

They then repeat the former questions, ‘and in addition, ask: “* Are you 
hard of hearing ?’—A. I am not. 

Q. Are you an absent (or forgetful) person ?—A. I am not. 

Q. Are you perfect in the five bodily qualities ?@2)—A. I am. 

(He is questioned altogether three times, that there may be no omission 
or mistake.) 

_The candidate then petitions the chief teacher: “ Oh, my lord, who art 
well acquainted with the sacred writings, and who art of advanced age ; 
now have I for the third time reverently and according to the truth replied 
to you, in all that you have demanded of me; therefore, oh my lord of 
venerable years, and ye three readers, and all ye other priests, ye are wit- 
nesses of all that has been asked me, and I have replied truly to the same ; 
therefore, from compassion to me, grant me permission to be admitted a 
priest.” 

After this, the priests coming round the candidate, one of the three 
readers stands before him and the others at either side, and they read from 
this writing, their three voices forming as it were one: “ Oh venerable 
lord, learned in the sacred writings, and all ye other priests, this can- 
didate, who is desirous of becoming a priest, having equipped himself with 
thabike, thanegan, and the other things required, begs permission to be 
admitted to the priesthood ; will you give your consent ?” 

Then the chief teacher says, ‘“ It is a very difficult matter to abide by the 
law; and it is particularly the duty of priests to strive after it, for men who 
live in the world caiinot do so, whether they be chiefs, or persons of un- 
bounded wealth, or merchants, or cultivators: these cannot keep to the two 
hundred and twenty-seven rules, but rhahdns must endeavour to keep 
them.” 

After this the chief teacher and the other priests announce to him that 
he is admitted a priest, and admonish him, thus: “ Take notice that from 
this day you are a priest, therefore greatly must you rejoice ; and according 
to this joy, see that you observe the two hundred and twenty-seven rules. 
and that they: be not transgressed by you, and you may accept what (in a 
religious manner) is offered to you. If you do not govern yourself by these 
precepts, you are not a priest, but am ordinary man, and are not worthy 
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to receive the offerings that would be made to you ; for if unworthily such 
are received and turned to use, it is like a person attempting to swallow a 
lump of red-hot iron.” The new priest answers, ‘ Good, my lord.” 

** The man who enters into priest’s orders must carefully note the day, the 
month, the hour, the length of his shadow,@%) and the season of the year 
at which he becomes a priest. Four things are there which must be avoided ; 
four, also, which should be done. 

“ To obtain food, he must go round and beg,@*) even till wearied in his 
limbs by so doing, and on food obtained in this manner must he all his life 
subsist. If a pupil reverently invite him, he may go and eat at that pupil’s 
house, or he may carry thence food offered him. He may also eat the food 
which a pupil brings to his monastery and there reverently offers him: he 
may partake of the food presented to a number of priests in a body, and of 
that offered by lot. Thus, of whatever is offered on any day of the increase 
of the moon,“*) and whatever is offered on any day of its decrease, that 
which is offered on a worship day,@® and that which is offered on the day 
after a worship-day, of all or any of these may he eat.” The new priest 
answers, “ Good, my lord.” 

« A garment made from rags that any one has thrown away, and which 
the priest having collected has washed and sewn together, this may he wear 
and with such must he be clothed even till the end of his life. But if by a 
pupil a garment be presented to him, he may wear such, whether it be of 
that expensive and fine kind which is brought from a distant country, or 
whether it be of cotton, or of silk, or of woollen cloth, or the woven bark 
of a tree, or that made from the down of birds; any of these he may wear 
instead.” Answer. “ Good, my lord.” 

«« After having become a priest, if he has no monastery to stay in, he 
must live under a tree,@7) and in that manner must he be all his life. Unless 
a pupil make an enclosure, and build a monastery, and offer it; in this a 
priest may reside, whether it have a lofty top or a square one, or one of 
only one story, or be a monastery built of masonry in an arched form: in 
any of these it is lawful for a priest to reside.” Answer. ‘Good, my lord.” 

«« T will direct you what is to be done in case of sickness. Having col- 
lected the urine of a black bull or ox, boil it, and dissolve salt therein, and 
afterwards add these three fruits ;@*) this, while fresh, may be kept as me- 
dicine ; also, any medicine which has been thrown away as useless by 
others, and which a priest finds, he may take for himself. ‘The medicine 
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also which a pupil offers, that may be used, whether it be butter, or cream, 
or sesamé oil, or honey, or molasses: all these may be used.”—Answer. 
** Good, my lord.” 

« After a man has become a priest, he may not marry; but must lead a 
life of strict celibacy ; if he do not conform to this, he is no longer a priest, 
nor of the children of the deity. As soon may the severed head be rejoined 
to the trunk, and the corpse revive, as such a one continue a priest; and 
even until the end of life must he so remain: thus hath the divinity ap- 
pointed.”—Answer. “ Good, my lord.” 

« After becoming a priest, he must not take, without the owner’s leave, 
even a morsel of grass, or the paring of a bamboo, for if he do so he is 
not of the children of the divinity. He must not take the value of a matt 
(a quarter /yat or tical), or over this, or under it ; as soon may the withered 
leaf’ be rejoined to the tree and thrive again, as such a person remain in the 
priesthood. 

« The idea of taking away the life of a man must not enter into the 
mind of apriest; neither must he take away that of brute animals, nor even 
of a worm: he who does so is not the child of the deity. As soon might 
a broken stone be joined together and become whole again, as such a person 
continue a priest ; and even till the end of his life this must be his rule: 
the deity hath so directed.”—Answer. ‘Good, my lord.” 

« After becoming a priest, the thing that is untrue must not be spoken, 
nor any of the ‘ten precepts’ (*) infringed. It must not be said, ‘I can 
fly in the air,’ or ‘ penetrate the earth,’ or ‘ go under the water,’ or ‘I 
shall certainly attain happiness in the next life,’ ‘ the evils of this life cannot 
hurt me,’ or ‘J .can render myself invisible.’ Like as a palmyra-tree of 
which the top has been cut off ceases to throw forth leaves, so he that says 
things of this sort cannot continue a priest. Thus hath the deity ordered.” 
Answer. “ Good, my lord.” 

« There are four similitudes, and you must keep them in remembrance.” 
—Answer. “Good, my lord; so long as I wear the garment of a priest 
I will abide by these precepts, in hope that, by keeping them, I shall in 
death exchange this life for a better, and knowing also that if I do not I 
shall be turned into hell.” 

These are the rules respecting the /ratline thanegan. From the eighth day 
of the increase of the moon Tazownmown (about November), until the 
fifteenth day of the same, is the proper time for those who wish to buy and 
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offer garments to priests to do so. Cloth for two upper garments and one 
under garment, needles, thread, jack-tree wood, dowkyat : these articles 
are to be purchased, and taken whilst it is yet night to the neighbourhood 
of the monastery where dwells the priest,* learned in the sacred writings. 
These things are to be put down at the steps; and in order to bring it to 
the knowledge of the priest that they are there, the man who offers them is 
to throw some pebbles against the house from some place of concealment 
hard by. Then the priest, being aroused, will get up, and on coming down 
the steps will perceive the cloth and other things; he must then three times 
enquire, saying, ‘ Is there any owner for these things?” and no owner being 
found, he may then take and put them aside for his own use. After this, 
the man who has been abiding in concealment is to go up into the mo- 
nastery, and petitioning the priest, say, ‘“ My lord, is there any owner for 
the things you took up just now?” ‘The priest answers, ‘‘ There is not.” 
The other then says, “ As that is the case, I will make up the garment for 
you, if you please to let me have it. The rhahan then gives it to him, and 
he takes it to his house, and calls a person who understands how to make 
up these garments, gives him food, superintends the work, and sees that it 
is properly done. When they are made up, he washes, dyes, and hangs 
them in the shade to dry; he then buys a ¢habike, and the rest of the eight 
things necessary, and solicits the attendance of several priests—if in a large 
town twenty, if in a small jungle-village nine. Then on the full of the 
moon Tazownmown he is to take the “ eight articles” to the thyne, and 
there give food to all the priests. Before going to the thyne, the priest to 
whom these eight articles are to be offered is to instruct the man who offers 
them in all that is necessary to be done, and is to inquire if all is right and 
according to the sacred writings. At the ¢hyne, the priest thus addresses 
the others: ‘ My lords, I beg you to attend to what I am going to say. 
These things are brought here to be offered to me, so, in presence of this 
company, I will put on these clothes, and by so doing bind myself to 
observe the rules laid down in the sacred writings (for the wearing of such) ; 
I beg you therefore to take notice.” Then two of the company read from 
this writing, and ask, «‘ The man that offers these things, and has called all 
these priests together, to him and to the priest who receives them, and 
keeps the ordinances in such cases required, to both of these persons what 


* To whom it is intended to offer them, 
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advantage will arise?’ Then they answer, and say: ‘“ The advantage pro- 
mised in the sacred writings.”@ « Therefore let the priest put on the 
clothes, and let him not put them off nor change them, from the full of 
the moon Tazownmown to the full of the moon Tabown (four months), and 
let him not be ashamed of so doing, and let him eat but once a day, and 
let him reside in a place where there is nothing to attract the eye or ear, 
and let him reflect on the thirty-two elements of which his body is com- 
posed (blood, bones, flesh, &c.), then at night let him repair to a burying- 
ground, apart from where men pass to and fro, and there let him reflect on 
the forty circumstances of mortal dissolution (ée. he is to reflect on the 
difference between man in his strength and comeliness, and man deceased 
and resolving into his component elements) ; and before daylight again, let 
him take his ¢habike and proceed to collect food from house to house, 
standing before the door of each (ie. take the food, if offered; if not 
offered, he must remain fasting); then let him go to a secluded spot and 
eat, reflecting on the hundred and eighteen qualities of the body (as to what 
agrees with and is suitable for it, and the reverse).” 

After this he puts on the garment, and makes obeisance to the other 
priests. 

He who does this is not to eat with the rest, but to keep himself 
secluded. 


NOTES. 


(1) This is a writing in the Pali language and character, and relates to the instalment 
of persons into the priesthood, their probationary course for it, and prescribed line of 
conduct after admission. To get at its meaning it was necessary for the original to 
undergo several transformations; first, from the pure Pali into a mixture of Pali and 
Burman, then into pure Burman,* and from that it was taken down verbally in a sort 
of English, resembling Burman in its inverted structure, before being brought into its 
present form. 

The leaves of books of this kind are mostly made from the leaves of a large species of 
palmyra ; but these being seldom broad enough, are artfully joined in the middle length- 
wise, sewn together with silk, and lackered over. On the lackered surface the writing 


* Which was done by a learned native. 
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is made, and the gilding laid on, the leaf is afterwards rubbed with a wet cloth; and on 
account of there being a mixture of yellow orpiment in the ink, the gilding does not 
adhere closely to the whole surface, but readily parts from the writing and lets it appear. 
It does not seem as if the leaves of this book * were made from two pieces joined ; it is 
more probable that, as it was to be a royal offering, leaves of the largest size were 
sought for to make it up from. A tree that bears such is ‘‘one of a thousand;” and 
the people have a saying, that for every one of this kind that is found a man learned 
in the sacred writings also appears. ‘These trees, also, are royalties. 

(2) This writing was offered by Sane-pyoo-suane, the third of the Alown Purra 
(Alompra) dynasty, and second son of its founder. The dedication appears, both at the 
beginning and end of the book, in handsome gilt characters. This king ascended the 
throne in the year 1134 of the era of Gaupama, and died in 1138; the present year, 
A.D. 1827, is 1188 of that era: the book must therefore be at least fifty years old. 

(3) The title consists of fifteen syllables, or rather Pali words. This is one of the 
longest that a king can have; the heir apparent may have twelve or thirteen: but it 
does not entirely depend on the will of the party how many syllables he may have, but 
on the number out of the “ ten virtues” that he possesses. This king, with the title of 
fifteen syllables, took more it is said than he deserved, and therefore his reign was but 
short. Some king, a long while ago, in Ceylon, took a title of twenty-one words at the 
time he had reigned seven years; but after this act of presumption he lived to enjoy 
his honours only seven days. It is not lawful to translate the title of the king. The 
number of words in a title forms a gradation of rank. Persons may not assume place 
with those who have longer titles than themselves: if they do, the party intruded on 
may cut (with his knife, the sitting part of) the intruder. 

(4) This is the translation of the name of a pagoda of large size in the city of Ava. 
The occasion of its construction was as follows :—Upon ascending the throne, the king 
gave to his four younger brothers employment in the government, and built palaces for 
them near his own, at the four cardinal points. The three younger of these brothers 
conspired against their eldest brother and sovereign to put him to death; their excuse 
for which was, that he had constituted his own son heir-apparent in contravention of 
the dying commands of Atompra, who had directed that Ais sons should succeed to the 
throne, according to their seniority ; asserting, moreover, that SANE-PYoo-SHANE was 
not entitled to reign, having been born whilst their father was yet a man of low estate; 
but that they were the lawful heirs, being the sons of the king. The remaining brother, 
Mown-wine (grandfather of the present king), having also been born before their 
father became a king, was not admitted to the conspiracy. The conspiracy failed, and 
their lives were of course forfeited; but the king spared them, and built the pagoda in 
question to commemorate the circumstance: two of them, however, were afterwards put 


* The book in question belonged to Mr. Hewarn, of Madras, and was intended for Sir C. Grey, Great numbers 
having been found inthe monasteries during the Burman war, it is probable that many were taken to England. 
Some were made of large plates of ivory. 
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to death, and the third banished to a distance, by Mown-wine. The accessions from 
Atompra to the present king have been as follows: 


First. Atompra, in the year of GAUDAMA .....eeeeseeceeseeeeeee LIE 
Second. His son, NOWN-DAW-GHEE .......secsscsscccseecsscsseseeee 1123 
Third. Sane-pyvoo-sHane, brother of the last..............2026+-. 1134 
Fourth. SANE-Goo-zA, son of the last ........0cseccscssesscccesseee L140 
Fifth. Guamown, son of the second, reigned but seven days... 1143 
Sixth. ALompra’s Son, MOWN-WINE ....ccccccscccsesccsccsessesssere LIAS 
Seventh. The present king, grandson of the last............+++++» 1181 


(5) Or rather Nats, imaginary beings, good and bad: the good inhabit certain stages 
of the sacred mountain “ Myeen-Moe,” or the “ highest;” the bad live in jungles and 
hills on earth, and trouble mankind. Very good men, after death, may become Nats. 
The day of a Nat is equal to a hundred years of the days of man, and their lives consist 
of a thousand years of these days; they then vanish into nothing, as from nothing they 
arose, 

(6) Such is the number of the diseases their writings say the body is subject to. 

(7) First, the place where a woman rules; second, that where only brute animals 
exist; third, where a minor is king, &c. &c. Hell. 

(8) Rulers, thieves, fire, water, people who hate one. 

(9) The speaker prays for that which as an ordinary man he would wish for in a 
future state of existence. As a priest, he must not even touch gold or silver, and should 
not possess any secular property. 

(10) Thabike is the name of the black earthen pot which the priests suspend in front 
of them when they go their rounds to collect food. It should be five spans in circum- 
ference. 

(11) Thanegan is the name of the robe, or upper garment, which the priests wear. 
The people look with the greatest reverence on it, and with corresponding horror on 
its being applied to any common purpose, as was often shewn during the late war by 
their remarks when any of our troops or followers were seen in possession of one.* 

Although youths of all ages appear clothed in it, they are not yet priests, nor can 
they be till the age of twenty-one. Up to this period they are merely probationers, and 
employ themselves in reading the sacred writings, attending on the elder priests, and 
studying the “ ten rules,” viz. First, not to take away life; second, not to take furtively 
the smallest thing; third, to lead a life of celibacy; fourth, not to speak untruths; 
fifth, not to partake of any thing of inebriating quality; sixth, not to eat after noon; 
seventh, not to dance; eighth, not to wear any scented or other flowers, not to use any 
perfume or look in a glass, and not to look on at feasts and dancing, or listen to music; 
ninth, not to sleep on any bedstead of more than a cubit high, nor on a soft bed, but on 
a mat or carpet; tenth, not to touch even gold, silver, or precious stones. If a novice 
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* The Chinese priests sometimes use a similar sort of garment. 
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offend against any of the first five of these, he cannot remain asa student, but must 
put off the priest’s garment, and as the phrase is, “* become a man again,” until by 
penance he has amended. Offence against the other five may be forgiven, upon merely 
performing certain acts of penance enjoined by the superior, as sweeping the floor, 
drawing water, &c. &c. 

(12) To sit on. 

(13) Which must be made of double cloth. ‘That worn by the novice is single. 

(14) A mike is a measure of length, the distance between the point of the thumb and 
the outside of the clenched hand. 

(15) Which produces a brilliant yellow. 

(16) These leaves are somewhat acid, and seem used to fix the colour. 

(17) “ Thyne” is the name of a house built for worship in a secluded place. One 
description of thyne is built on ground the entire property of which has been purchased 
from the sovereign for that particular purpose, by some one wishing to perform a work 
of merit in making an offering of the same. The mere price may be great, or the 
sum expended may be large, from the necessity of giving large bribes to the courtiers 
to procure the royal permission. A thyne near Shwaydown, known to the Burman 
who translates this, built by one of the king’s steersmen, cost perhaps ten thousand 
ticals. 

(18) Three of the company set apart for the purpose. 

(19) See Levit. c. xxi. v. 17, et seq. 

(20) This question is put, because they have an idea that in former times certain 
malignant beings of superior power occasionally assumed the human form, and having 
obtained admission to the priesthood, did afterwards grievously offend against its canons, 
and thereby draw down much scandal on the order. 

(21) This is asked, because people of this class are said to be oppressive to the poor, 
forgetful of their parents, haughty, and fomenters of trouble. 

(22) Use of eyes, ears, nose, arms and legs, and trunk.’ 

(23) Taken by measuring the length of it with his footsteps. _ 

(24) Or rather receive it when offered. A priest may not ask for food, but should 
stand mutely before a door for a time, and take it if given. 

(25) Because each person chooses what day he likes to make his religious offering on. 

(26) There are four worship days: the eighth day of the increase, the full, the eighth 
day of the decrease, and the disappearing of the moon. 

(27) He may not construct a residence for himself. 

(28) Two of these are, the terminalia chebula of Willdenow, and the phyllanthus 
emblica of Linnzeus. The name of the other is uncertain. 

(29) The “ ten precepts” are as follow: first, to make religious offerings; second, 
to refrain from taking away life, from stealing, lying, and committing adultery, and 
from the use of whatever inebriates; third, to repeat portions of the law (divine); 
fourth, to assist one’s parents or teacher if they fall into difficulties; fifth, to rejoice 
on account of one’s good works; sixth, to invite friends to do the same; seventh, to 
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abide by the law; eighth, to listen to the preaching of the same; ninth, to desire to 
continue in the straight road (to virtue); tenth, divinity, law, the ministers of religion, 
and things belonging to it; one’s parents, teacher, old people, and people of wealth 
and respectability: all these are to be honoured. 

(30) In the next life, the rhahdn in question may rise to a higher grade of being, and 
return to the same for ten thousand returns of life; and should he become a man, he 
will have every thing that is good, and be provided for as if he had a tree which pro- 
duces all the necessaries of life at the wish. The man who offers the thing to the priest 
will have his corresponding good fortune also. 

It seems strange that there is not throughout the book any mention made of a certain 
fancy entertained amongst the Burmans, and looked upon by some as the thing most to 
be desired, viz. Nirvan, or annihilation. 


Observation by the Rev. Dr. Morrison, referred to in Mr. Knox's Letter, p. 211. 
On Note 1.—The translation is too much Anglicized to be satisfactory as to its fidelity. 
Buddhists speak not of a ‘Creator of the universe,” or the “ children of God.” The 
translation is not only Anglicized, but also Christianized. 


There is much that is very interesting in this MS. 


R. M. 
Canton, Nov. 12, 1830. 
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XIV.—Some Account of Charms, Talismans, and Felicitous Appendages worn 
about the person, or hung up in houses, Sc. used by the Chinese.* By Joun 
Rozert Morrison, Esq., Cor. M.R.A.S. 


Read 2d July 1831. 


Charms may be divided into three kinds : 
I. A kind of talisman, worn generally about the person, but sometimes 
also hung up on the walls of houses. 
II. Little sacred books, which are suspended from the girdle in small 
silk bags, and hence called Pei-king, ‘“‘ Girdle-scriptures.” 
III. Spells, called Foo-chow. 


I. Talismans.—Under this head are arranged some charms which are not 
properly speaking talismans, but for which no other generic name could be 
found. 

1. Tséen-héen, ‘‘ Money-swords.” These consist of a number of old 
copper coins called cash, strung together in the form of a sword, and kept 
straight by a piece of iron running up the middle. They are hung at the 
heads of beds, that the supposed presence of the monarchs under whose 
reigns the cash were coined may have the effect of keeping away ghosts 
and evil spirits. They are used chiefly in houses or rooms where persons 
have committed suicide or suffered a violent death. Sick persons use them, 
also, in order to hasten their recovery. 

2. Pih keaso, “ The hundred family-lock.” To obtain this a man goes 
round among his friends, and having obtained from one hundred different 
persons three or four of the copper coins called cash, each, he himseif adds 
whatever money is requisite, and has a lock made, which he hangs on his 
child’s neck, for the purpose of locking him, as it were, to life, and making 
the one hundred persons sureties for his attaining old age. 


* A series of specimens of the articles described in this paper was presented by Mr. Morrison 
to the Royal Asiatic Society at the same time with this paper, and is now arranged in the 
Museum of the Society. 
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8. King keuen so, “ Neck-ring lock.” This is worn by grown females 
as well as by children, for the same purpose as the preceding. 

4, A charm on which are these inscriptions: San to hew joo, ‘‘ the three 
manys and the nine likes ;” and E keae mei show, ‘to obtain long-eyebrowed 
longevity.” The three manys are: To fuh, to show, to nan tsze, many (years 
of) happiness, many (years of) long life, and many sons. The nine dikes 
are expressed in the two following stanzas of a song in the She king, in 
which a minister who has in the six preceding songs been receiving the 
praises of his sovereign, answers by numerous wishes on his behalf. 


iL 2, 
Teén paou ting urh, Joo yué che hing,— 
E mo puh hing, Joo jih che shing,— 
Joo shan,—joo fow,— Joo nan shan che show,— 
Joo kang,—joo ling,— Puh keén puh pang,— 
Joo chuen che fang che ; Joo sung pih che mow ; 
E md puh tsing. Woo puh urh hwo ching. 


Heaven preserve and establish thee, 

That in all things thou mayest prosper,— 

Mayest be like the hills,—like the high hills,— 
Like the mountain tops,—like the lofty mountains, 
Like the straight-forward path of the sea, 


That there may be nothing wanting to thee. 
x # * * * 


Like the moon, constantly revolving,— 

Like the sun, ascending upwards,— 

In longevity, like the Southern hills, 

Which never fail nor fall,— 

Like the luxuriant foliage of the fir. 

Each of these things mayest thou successively receive. 

5. Koo-tung king, “ The old brass mirror,” is a charm which is sup- 
posed to possess the virtue of immediately healing any who have become 
mad by the sight of a spirit or demon, by their merely taking a glance at 
themselves in it. By the rich it is kept in their chief apartments, for the 
purpose of keeping away spirits. 

6. Pei tsang han yuh, “ The jointly interred yuh stone of Han.” It is 
said that, under the Han dynasty, when a rich person died, each of his 
friends dropped a yuh stone into his coffin. Should any one obtain one of 
these stones it will preserve him from evil spirits and from fire. 

7. Chang poo, Gae, keén, * Sword of Chang poo (Acorus Calamus), and 
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Gae plants.” On the fifth day of the fifth moon, sprigs of each of these 
plants are stuck up at the doors of houses, in order to deter all manner of 
evils from entering. Hence the following couplet is sometimes written on 
the door-posts of houses : 
Gae ke chaou pih fuh, 
Poo keén chan tséen tsae. 
The Gae banner calls forth a hundred blessings ; 
The Poo sword destroys a thousand evils. 

8. Taou foo, the “ Peach charm,” consists of a sprig of peach blossoms, 
which, on the first day of the first moon, is placed in some districts at the 
head of the door of every house, to drive away demons and malignant 
spirits. This gives rise to the following couplet : 

Le yew jin ho seu muh to; 
Sze woo seay yen yung taou foo. 


If the village possess virtue, what need is there for the wooden-tongued bell ?* 
If the thoughts be free from impurity, of what use is the peach-charm ? 


9. Ke lin. The fabulous animal which is said to have appeared at the 
birth of Conrucitus. Hence worn by children for good fortune. 

10. Pakwa. The eight diagrams, cut on stone or metal, are often worn as 
charms. 

11. Show taou, “ Longevity Peach.” A charm for long life. 

12. Hoo-loo, “ The Gourd.” Gourd-bottles being formerly carried by 
old men on their backs, figures of them, made either of copper or of the 
wood of old men’s coffins, are worn as charms for longevity ; the former 
round the neck, the latter round the wrist. 

13. Hoo-chaou, “ Tiger’s-claw.” This is a charm against sudden fright. 

14. Yuh yin, “ Yih-seal”’ This is a stone worn by children on their 
foreheads or wrists, on which are cut short sentences, such as Fh joo tung 
hae, happiness like the Eastern sea (in extent and continuance). It is 
supposed to suppress fright, and to show whether a child is well or ill, by a 
clear appearance in the one case and a dark appearance in the other. 

15. A seal of the Zaou sect, worn as a charm, as well as for stamping 
spells. 


* That is, instruction in virtue. The wooden-tongued bell was used by heralds in ancient 
times to call the multitude together to listen to their messages and instructions from their prince, 
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16. A charm bearing the eight diagrams, the Chinese signs of the zodiac, 
spells, and words expressive of its use, viz. to suppress and destroy evil 
spirits, 

17. A charm of the Yaou sect, consisting of a small knife, sword, and 
triangle. It is worn chiefly by females about the person, in order to avert 
the ill will of evil spirits and rustic demons. There are seals for similar 
purposes. 

18. There are a variety of charms, of various kinds, for which there are 
no names and no peculiar uses; but they are considered felicitous, and are 
therefore worn by the poorer classes, who cannot buy the more valuable 
charms. 


II. Little sacred books, called Pei king. From the specimen sent, these 
seem to contain only the pronunciation of Indian words, and they appear 
to belong only to the Bud’h sect. People of property buy them for their 
children, and pay priests to repeat the prayers, &c. contained in them, in 
order to preserve their children from premature death. The specimen sent 
is called Ta pei chow, ‘a prayer to the greatly compassionate one.” 


III. Spells.—These are formed by a fanciful union of several characters, 
to which astrology is sometimes added; and in those of the Bud’h sect 
Sanscrit or (which they appear more to resemble) Thibetian words. The 
book which accompanies the specimens is on the subject of spells, and in 
the first volume it contains a few of these foreign words. These spells are 
sometimes kept about the person, and sometimes pasted on walls or over 
doors. Some, also, are used as cures for sick persons, by being either 
written on, leaves and then transferred into some liquid, or by being written 
on paper, burnt, and thrown into the liquid, after which the patient has to 
drink off the liquid and the spell together. 

There are spells for almost every deity. Among the most common are : 

1. Yin-foo, “ Sealed-spells.” These are of the Twaou sect, written on 
yellow paper with red ink, and then stamped with a seal kept in the temples 
before the idols. 

2. San kt foo, “ Triangular spell.” This is a paper with a spell written 
on it, and folded up in a triangular shape. It is fastened to the dress of 
children, to preserve them from evil spirits and from sickness. 
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Besides these there are many others of various kinds, such as different 
forms of the characters fh, prosperity or happiness; and show, longevity. 
Among these is one called Pik show too, “the map of a hundred shows,” 
being a hundred different forms of that character: of course many of the 
forms are very fanciful. 


There are also numerous figures of deified men, &c. which, though not 
properly speaking charms, are considered felicitous, and therefore hung up 
in houses and honoured, some constantly, others on particular occasions. 
Of the specimens sent, the following is an explanation : 

1. Kwei-sing. The spirit of the North Polar star, the patron of learning. 
It is drawn standing alone on the head of the Gaou, a large fish, and 
kicking Tow, the Ursa Major, to represent the power of knowledge. The 
pencil in its right hand is held up on high, to signify the dignity of lite- 
rature. There is a print from an engraving on stone, in which the eight 
characters Ching sin, sew shin, kih Ie, fuh le, are written in a fanciful manner, 
so as to resemble the figure of the Kwei-sing. The seal characters at the 
top are the same as those of which the figure is formed. 

2. Chang-scén. ‘This is a deified man, who having shot the heavenly dog, 
which often devoured children, is worshipped by parents for the purpose 
of keeping their children from harm. In the drawing he is represented 
shooting the dog, with his children around him. 

3. A representation of Pwan hoo, the first human being; at least so 
marked by the seller: but it is more probably intended for Fuh he, the in- 
ventor of the eight diagrams. 

4 Chang-teén-sze, the imperial astronomer. ‘The first who filled this 
office was Chang-leang, and his descendants are said to have succeeded him 
uninterruptedly. They are divided into two families, named Kung and 
Chang, who always intermarry ; thus forming, from the union of Kung and 
Chang, the surname Chang. These deified astronomers are supposed to 
inform their worshippers when any great calamities, such as plague, famine, 
pestilence, &c. are about to take place. The introduction of European 
astronomers is said to have put the Chang family out of oflice, though the 
emperors still grant them sustenance. 

5. Ho, hi, urh seén. The two genii, harmony and union. These are 
two partners in trade, who were always successful, and are therefore deified 
and worshipped by tradespeople. The two red animals represented flying 
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above them are intended for bats, which are considered the precursors of 
happiness and prosperity. 

6. Fith, lth, and show. Happiness, emolument or office, and longevity, 
with longevity’s children. 

7. Heuen tan. A man of great strength, who lived among the hills until 
invited by the tyrant Cxow to his assistance. On his way towards CHow 
he met a tiger, which he bestrode and made it answer him as a horse. The 
object in worshipping him is to free houses of evil spirits. 

8. Chung-kwei, the destroyer of demons. This was a strong and violent 
tempered man, who was deified on account of his antipathy to demons. He 
is sometimes represented trampling a demon under his feet; at others, in- 
troducing happiness under the symbol of a bat. 

9. Ke-lin sung tsze, the Ke-lin presenting a child. This animal is said 
to have appeared just before the birth of Conruorus, and is therefore wor- 
shipped by those who wish to have talented children. 

10. Yin yuen sae. This is by one person said to be a god of lightning ; by 
another he is said to be the son of the tyrant Cow, who having received his 
education from a supernatural being, was able to exercise, with murderous 
effect, the magical skill thereby acquired, when he was called on to defend 
his father. Hence he is represented moving on the wheels of the wind and 
the fire, wearing a string of skulls round his neck, and holding a spear and 
a death-bell in his hands. 

11. Tsze-wei. A spirit who, by restraining the voracious animal Pe-hew, 
prevents it from doing mischief, particularly from devouring the sun and 
moon. 

12. Tsae-pih-sing-keun, the god of wealth. Before him are vessels of 
gold and silver ore. 
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XV.—Remarks on the Siamese Language, by the Rev. Mr. Gurstarr. 
Communicated through the late Roserr Furxrerton, Esg., Governor of 
Prince of Wales’ Island. 


Read 16th July 1831. 


La Lousere, Kauprer, Fintayson, Crawrurp, and Major Burney 
have all treated upon a language, either casually or specifically, which is 
spoken from Quedah, on the western coast of the Malayan Peninsula, to 
the country of Laos ; and is surrounded by its sister languages, those of 
Camboja, Pegu, Ava, and Laos. The Siamese language is one of the prin- 
cipal dialects of the Indo-Chinese nations, and is the next link in the chain 
which the Cochin-Chinese language forms between the Chinese and the 
Indo-Chinese languages. It bears a strong resemblance to that of Laos, 
has derived much from the Cambojian, but differs remarkably from the 
Peguan and Burmese. 

The acquirement of the colloquial dialect of the Siamese language is 
difficult for an European ear ; and the study of books has been prevented by 
the want of elementary works, the scarcity of manuscripts, the jealousy of 
the government towards every intruding stranger, and the insignificance of 
the language itself. To Captain Low belongs the honour of having printed 
the first treatise upon it: his work, though imperfect, will, as being the first 
attempt of the kind, merit the praise of the scholar, and excite the student 
to further researches. 

The Roman Catholic missionaries have translated several parts of the 
Bible, the lives of saints, and the mass-book, into Siamese: they have also 
written some tracts upon religious subjects. The latter only have been 
printed in the Roman character; the former still exist in manuscript in the 
same character. These translations are too literal, and not sufficiently 
idiomatical, which, in a language so different from the Latin (from which 
the translations are made) is very natural. It may be asserted, without 
hesitation, that the Siamese language sprang from the same source as the 
Chinese, but it is difficult to trace its origin. A few obvious coincidences 
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of single words, similar constructions and expressions, may imply a 
common parent, but do not warrant it. An accurate observation of the 
Chinese and Siamese languages shews, that the common appellations for 
such of the necessaries of life as are needed in the first stages of society, 
are identically the same. It is so too with the names of objects presented 
to the first view of the child of nature. 

The civilization of ‘Tonquin and Cochin-China by Chinese conquest and 
colonization, is an historical fact, and so far certain; but a narration to the 
same effect with regard to Siam, is not so much to be relied on. It is said, 
that in ancient times Jim TszE (son of the sun), a royal prince, having 
rebelled against his father, was banished, and settled with a considerable 
colony at Cuy in Cambojia, and afterwards in Siam, where he founded the 
capital, Jué’hia. Though he was a mighty prince, he considered himself a 
vassal of China, and frequently sent embassies to the Imperial court. As 
lord spiritual and temporal, he enacted a code of laws, which is said to have 
been preserved in the temple of Sisaput, at Ju’hia, until the invasion by 
the Burmese in the middle of the last century. If this is a fact, the origin 
of the language may be easily traced. 

The Siamese era, which commences from the appearance of Samut 
T’naxupum (Bupp’na) in Siam and the adjacent countries, B.C. 340, 
makes it evident that the civilization of the country before this period must 
have been at a very low ebb. The introduction of every useful art is 
ascribed to Samur T’naxupum, the enumeration of which evinces the 
savage state in which the inhabitants of Siam were found. Almost at the 
same time that the Son of Gop descended upon earth, Caaou Mananat, a 
great legislator in Cambojia, established more firmly the rules of Samut 
T’HaKupum, and added some of his own. About A.D. 650, Paya Kret, 
a Siamese legislator, perfected the work of Cuaou Manarar, by which all 
the neighbouring nations had been benefited, and Siam among the rest. 

During this period, the Siamese language must have become more fixed 
by the introduction of an alphabet, which, being exactly suited to their 
organs of speech, greatly contributed to its perfection. While the Cochin- 
Chinese and Tonquinese languages have remained in close affinity to the 
Chinese by adopting the same characters, the Siamese has widely deviated, 
by the introduction of an alphabet. The Siamese have gradually changed 
from the monosyllabic system, by the introduction of words from the Pak 
language (which was introduced as the sacred language by Samur T’Ha- 
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KupuM, and even blending and forming their own words according to this 
model. ; 

The kingdom of Cambojia being ruled by wise princes, who cherished 
learning and encouraged authors, it very soon became the model from which 
the petty neighbouring princes copied. From the time of Caaou Manarar, 
the Cambojian legislator, not only the laws and customs of Cambojia, but 
also their literature, became objects of imitation to the Siamese. Since that 
time many Cambojian words have been adopted into the Siamese language, 
instead of equivalent Siamese words which previously existed: but while the 
Siamese honoured the language of foreigners, by using it as a medium of 
communication at court, they debased their own by making it exclusively 
the language of the common people. 

The conquest of Siam, by different neighbouring nations, seems to have 
influenced the language very little. It is even rather more probable that the 
conquered, filled with hatred against their oppressors, refused to adopt a 
common medium of communication familiar to their enemies, and kept 
tenaciously to their own language. 

Religion operates very strongly upon the modification of a language. 
When, at the close of the seventeenth century, the king of Golconda sent a 
copy of the Kordn beautifully written, to the King of Siam, and by his 
emissaries refuted the arguments of the Siamese priests in presence of the 
king, there was a great probability that the Pal‘ language would have lost 
its ascendancy over the Siamese. CoNSTANTINE Puautcon, then a man of 
great importance in Siam, dispelled this cloud, by disputing with the Ma- 
hommedan priests, and by shewing that their arguments were as fallacious 
as those of their antagonists; but at the same time he insinuated the 
religion of which he was a votary, véz. the Roman Catholic. When by his 
endeavours several very able Roman Catholic missionaries, under the pro- 
tection of a fresh embassy, appeared, and shewed their superiority, the palm 
of victory for the Palt was again contested ; but the Latin, which would 
have been substituted in the place of the Palé if the Roman Catholic 
religion had prevailed, was never permitted to assume the garb of’ a sacred 
language. ; 

Intercourse with strangers has not tended to influence the Siamese lan- 
guage. The language of the Portuguese, who settled there at so early a 
period, and left traces of their visits there, as everywhere else, has been 
maintained amongst a small number of their own descendants alone. ‘The 
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residence of other Europeans in Siam has only been temporary. When, 
in the middle of the seventeenth century, a colony of Bugis, under Daiy 
Maneatt, settled in Siam, and spread themselves to a great extent, the 
Mahommedan priests, actuated by zeal for their religion, instigated their 
patron to overthrow the heathen dynasty: but such a daring plot proved 
destructive to all those concerned in it. The Chinese, the most numerous 
body of foreigners in Siam, have never attempted to make their language a 
general medium of communication. Even at a time when one of them 
ascended the Siamese throne, the Siamese tongue remained the language of 
the great bulk of the nation. It is curious to remark how the Chinese 
descendants in this country lose their whole national character, and scarcely 
know their own language; indeed, they are, in the second generation, 
entirely Siamese. The Siamese language almost always prevails, and is 
hardly ever borne down by any dialect of the numerous colonists in the 
country. This remark is applicable to the languages of Pegu, Ava, Laos, 
and Cambgjia, which are spoken by a numerous population, of whom the 
greater part were born in their respective countries; but, in the next gene- 
ration, all their dialects generally give way to the Siamese. Even Mahom- 
medans from the coast of Malabar, who are so tenacious of their own 
language, become entirely blended among the Siamese, and retain the use 
of their own language only so far as they retain their religion. 

It has been already remarked, that the Paid language has influenced the 
Siamese considerably. By a peculiar custom, every male thinks himself 
entitled to enter the priesthood for a certain period. A great part of his 
time is taken up in the acquirement of the Pali language: thus several 
phrases and words become of general use; and if authors want to shew 
their learning, they adopt expressions from the Pali, and may do so without 
fear of being unintelligible. Etiquette strongly urges the use of Pali words 
and phrases: the pride of the Siamese nobility considers the use of words 
spoken by the nation in general, when they are addressed by their inferiors, 
derogatory to their high station. No language, in their opinion, is better 
adapted to express those proud appellations to which they think themselves 
entitled, than the sacred, i.e. the Pali. Hence many words are borrowed 
from the Pali, to form a language of politeness expressive of dependance. 
Besides, words which express abstract ideas or scientific objects, were ne- 
cessarily to be borrowed from the Pali, since the dialect spoken by so rude 
a nation as the Siamese had no expressions to define objects of such a nature. 
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All the religious instructions are delivered in Pali, which is now and then 
explained by the priests; so that the people hear Pa words constantly 
. recurring, and become familiar with the use of them. All these circum- 
stances co-operate to enrich the Siamese language, by borrowing from a 
foreign tongue, which in other respects is heterogeneous to itself. It is thus 
that the Siamese language has lost so much of its monosyllabic character, 
and has become so dissimilar to the Chinese. 

The attention paid to the acquirement of the Siamese language is very 
great: scarcely has a boy reached his fifth year than he is entrusted to the 
care of a priest, who thinks it a point of honour to instruct his pupil. A 
love of the vernacular language is early instilled into the minds of the 
children, and this operates very favourably by making them read as many 
books as they can procure for themselves. When they afterwards enter the 
priesthood, they generally bestow a good deal of time on perfecting them- 
selves in their native tongue: hence there are very few individuals who are 
not pretty well versed in reading and writing. ‘The females, destined in 
Siam to the management of every important business, share frequently in 
the benefit of a liberal education, as far as this term is applicable to the 
manner in which Siamese children are trained ; a considerable knowledge, 
therefore, of the language is diffused among all ranks, and is maintained 
by great stores of ancient literature. 

The Siamese language is euphonous, expressive of the subjects spoken 
of: it unites in itself the simplicity of a monosyllabic with the advantages 
of a polysyllabic language. It wants that strength which gives it dignity 
when spoken, but is better adapted to the expression of tender feelings. 
Rich as it is, it abounds more in words of a practical nature than in a 
variety of expressions for the uses of common life. The system of sounds 
which pervades the whole, produces, when it is spoken, a musical cadence, 
which might be more agreeable to the ear if there were not so many 
diphthongs in the language. If all the treasures which the language pos- 
sesses were used, it might be a very excellent medium of communication ; 
but the words used in conversation are so few that it has the appearance of 
monotony. The Cambgjian has many rough sounds ; the Pegwan is remark- 
able for harshness, the Laos for clumsiness, and the Burman for an abun- 
dance of nasals; while the Siamese maintains among them all the same 
character as the Italian among the Roman dialects. ‘The reason why it has 
not spread to regions beyond the Siamese frontiers, must be sought for in 
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the unsociable character of the nation which speaks it, and not in the 
language itself Foreigners belonging to the neighbouring nations learn 
Siamese very easily, and speak it very idiomatically. The whole language 
is quite adapted for poetry: it possesses all the expressions for the most 
romantic subjects, and the words bear a great resemblance in sound to the 
ideas expressed ; but it is poor in variety of periodical constructions, which 
constitutes one of the greatest beauties of a language. Amongst the lan- 
guages of Southern Asia it stands very high, not only on account of its 
euphony, but far more for its copiousness. 

Compared with the Chinese in regard to sounds, it is richer, because it 
has more initials, diphthongs, and finals to form them. ‘Though the tones 
so essential to the monosyllabic languages are the same in number with the 
Chinese, they are more distinguishable. It is generally known that neither 
the sound nor tone is inherent in the Chinese character, but that they are 
read in different ways, whilst the significance of the character remains the 
same in all the countries where the Chinese way of writing is adopted. The 
Siamese marks the sounds as well as the tones with the letters, and not the least 
ambiguity remains as to the tones with which the words must be pronounced. 
The whole system of vowels is founded upon the rules of accentuation, so 
that every syllable is plainly marked. ‘This precision is made still more 
manifest by certain signs indicating the tone, which, however, are frequently 
omitted in writing. It has frequently been a matter of astonishment how 
the four hundred and ten different sounds of the Chinese language could, 
though varied by accentuation, become a medium of communication for so 
great a multitude of objects; at the same time, it is evident, that however 
nicely the tones may be marked, the names of many objects must have the 
same sounds and tones, and therefore necessarily be confounded. The 
greatest ingenuity, as well in the formation of the characters as of the 
sounds, has removed the first difficulty ; and confusion in the second case 
is obviated by using in the colloquial dialect, either synonyms or similar 
words together, where the single word might be mistaken for another. 
The Siamese being far richer in sounds, makes up the deficiencies alluded 
to by composition, so that few words remain ambiguous on account of their 
sounds. 

In point of etymology, the Siamese, like the Chinese and all the Indo- 
Chinese languages, is indeclinable. It admits of no difference of termination 
to express the gender or number, nor are there in the verb any alterations to 
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shew the moods and tenses. This stiffness is little supplied by particles 
expressive of those relations which in other languages are pointed out by 
the termination. With the ideas we entertain of languages, we think this 
essential to perspicuity, while neither the Chinese nor the Indo-Chinese 
always feel the same necessity of expressing their ideas with similar pre- 
cision. Hence the efforts of authors, to find an exact etymological analogy 
between these languages and the European, have proved futile; and even the 
least treatises of the most penetrating geniuses have amply shewn, that the 
way in which these eastern nations think and express their thoughts differs 
widely from our own. The principal part of etymology in these languages, 
consists in unfolding the system of tones and sounds, and in showing their 
relation to each other: so far we have native works for our guides. A full 
treatise on those particles, which constitute so conspicuous a part of the 
language, by being substituted for grammatical declension, will render the 
whole etymological part conspicuous. These remarks are fully applicable 
to the elucidation of the Siamese language, which will appear in its true 
light in this point of view only. The language is rich in particles, so as 
to render grammatical terminations as plain as possible, but the best writers 
seldom make use of them. It is only in common writings, and in the 
colloquial dialect, that these particles are now and then used. Hence arises 
the great ambiguity, which does not escape the most superficial observer. 

The syntax of the Siamese language is simple, like that of the Chinese. 
Where the most important relation of words to each other cannot be ex- 
pressed but by position, the construction is fixed, and naturally stiff. The 
stress of words occasioned by interchange of position is entirely lost, and 
this monotony, which always recurs, renders the most flowing Siamese style 
languid. Besides, every Siamese author strives more to express, in all his 
sentences, a certain nwmerus or cadence, than to give his ideas in the most 
proper words. This affectation is highly injurious to the natural and most 
simple arrangement of expressions, and even obscures whole sentences. 
On this account the most trivial expressions are difficult to be understood ; 
and instead of tracing at the first sight the flow of thought, one is frequently 
at a loss to account for the connection. ‘The Chinese language likewise 
requires this cadence in most compositions, but it is seldom carried so far as 
to mutilate the sense of the writer. In other respects, the Siamese and 
Chinese syntax is almost the same, with this exception, that the former 
is more varied than the latter. 
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A general rule for the acquirement of a good Siamese style, is to avoid 
as much as possible the use of pronouns, prepositions, and conjunctions ; 
to join synonyms which correspond in sound to each other, and to introduce 
in the same sentence many words commencing with the same letters. 
Almost the whole, therefore, consists in the study of euphony, with a total 
neglect of the sense. There is no work enjoying the favour of the public 
which is devoid of these ornaments: the style is exceedingly diffuse, fre- 
quently copious, but never nervous. Ingenuity, satire, and antithesis, are 
as strange to the style of diction of the Siamese language as to the character 
of the nation. Their descriptions of natural scenery have all the simplicity 
and sublimity which we admire in Homer. It would be difficult to trans- 
late ArIsToTLE into Siamese, but Paradise Lost and the Jlad could be 
translated with all their natural beauties. Whilst the imagination is highly 
interested, the understanding slumbers for want of entertainment. 

The Siamese literature is very rich. ‘The present generation has not in 
the least added to the stock of their ancestors, but is anxious to enjoy the 
treasures bequeathed to them, without any desire to improve them. Most 
of the books are dated before the Burman invasion: there are very few 
books of high antiquity, if we except those in the Pali language, and trans- 
lations from them. Many works have been lost, as the invaluable art of 
printing has never been introduced into Siam, and the Siamese themselves 
are too indolent to transcribe them ; besides, most of their works consist of 
fifty or sixty volumes, which renders a complete set a great rarity. The 
royal library alone preserves the works complete. 

Most of the Siamese works are romances. Giants, dwarfs, fiends, angels, 
and a hero possessed of supernatural powers, are in their fictions indispen- 
sable. They begin generally with a prayer, like that addressed by western 
poets to the Muses. A kingdom is then introduced, which, on account of 
its extent and excellence, was the wonder of antiquity. There usually 
reigns a king, having two sons, who, being eminent for bodily and mental 
accomplishments, desire to try their fortunes, either in a voyage to Ceylon, 
to perfect themselves in the sacred language, or on some perilous expedition ; 
they then commonly enter a forest, meet with the strangest occurrences, 
ascend to heaven, conquer ghosts, kill tigers, fight with giants; and, 
finally, find partners, with whom they set out in search of new adventures. 
These are the leading features of all the Siamese romances. The authors 
are less anxious to relate than to describe ; therefore they take every oppor- 
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tunity to depict the places and scenery where their hero is found, so that 
the continuation of the narrative seems almost forgotten. It is in this art 
of descriptive poetry that the Siamese excel: their descriptions are truly 
grand and striking, and not surpassed in any other language. 

There are books written in a dialect similar to the language of conver- 
sation; these are very few, and little esteemed by the people: they are 
generally historical, never descriptive. By far the greatest portion is written 
in rhyme; they are more dramatic than romantic, but never historical.* 
They are the most ridiculous fictions, carried through many volumes, without 
any care to avoid repetition. Amorous intrigues form the general topic of 
these books; decency is frequently disregarded, and nothing, however 
shocking, is omitted to embellish the narrative and to interest the passions. 
They are read in a drawling voice : the perusal of them is, as pernicious to 
chastity, prohibited to the priests. Of this class are the following: Pra- 
ti-na-vong, Pra-si-t’hon-nang-ma-no-rat, Si-p hin-ki-man, Ma-na-mo-t hat-pat- 
va-Vho, Pra-chan-Vha-ki-man, K’ho-bi-Vhon, Chan-tha-krop, Seng-pra-chan, 
Pra-pa-Vhom-ban-t hon, Sa-miit-chin-k’ ha, and Seng-na-rong-chit. 

Of a different nature is another class of works, exclusively romances, and 
the most numerous of all; the greatest of which consists in the delineation 
of natural scenery, by corresponding forcible expressions. A tempest will 
be described by the most harsh sounding words in the language; female 
beauty will meet an equivalent number of the most melting expressions. 
Nothing surpasses the description of human passions, for which the language 
is so copious in expressions : rage, love, pride, contempt, are represented with 
the greatest truth, even by the sounds of the words chosen for the purpose. 
There is scarcely any thing historical in these books, but the whole is a con- 
tinuation of poetical effusions, for the connection of which a tale is kept up. 
The following are of this class: Pra-sa-mil, Lak-sa-na-vong, Pra-pai-mda-ni, 
Pra-tham-ma-ha-ka, Lin-Vhong, Pra-ma-lay, and Nan-t’ hik-pi-lat. 

‘Those works which the Siamese sing in their plays, keep in diction a 
medium between the language of conversation and that of the books above- 
mentioned. ‘The most famous of these are the P’hrah U'norit, and Enan. 

There exist many works upon medicine; some upon physiology, phy- 
siognomy, and astrology, and a great multitude upon religion. None of 
these are well executed, but rather puerile. Grammatical works of' their 
own are entirely unknown, and no scientific work has ever made its appear- 


* Sic MS. 
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ance. Though there are at Bangkok some royal professors of the language, 
literature is by no means encouraged, nor is any preferment bestowed upon 
those who excel in it. Even works of fiction are in this age no longer 
multiplied ; among the myriads of priests, there is not one who could be 
styled an author. Thus the state of things must remain till the Almighty 
hand of Gop promotes among the Siamese the saving knowledge of the 
Gospel, and gives to their mind a new impulse. 


SPECIMENS or SIAMESE STYLE. 


No.1. 


“ Nang st sit.” © Books in rhyme. 
“© Pra su tonie mah nura.” 


* Kha k’ho bung kom 
Pra nok bautah man 
Pra chaou an kow 
Prot sat song san 

Vae kin prah put 
Nap neuwa ha si 

Saum seip pat anme 
Paén te na massah kan 
Khoon krt pae hak saum 
Yoh kin wy sin 

Koh k’hlan taun raun 
Ruang row taun ne 
Taun pu tde kah 
Meat moun nak nah 
Tseng wo ruang kwam 
Set cha pae mak ah 
Pek k’hunung kra san 
Sah-vo-rat tan thaum 


Vol. I. page 1. 


A NARRATIVE. 


Translation. 


Yok kon pra nom 

Som det chah 

St ne phan 

Paun chak lo ko 

Ah seip hok bure sit 
Wy pra taum 

Ya kun seim seip se 
Whaun biddah mo daun 
Hoo pacha a chan 
Kun sin kun taun 

St tan ma nu rah 
Taun wy ballt 

Raou ba t’ht chaoun 
Dy fang taum mah 
Pra hong sat saddah 
Cha tu won raum 

Ma tu kaum 

T’het sah na pret praum.” 


“© IT beg to make my obeisance, raising the hands, joined, prostrate, adoring God, most 
high, eternal—have mercy upon the beast, commiserate me when I leave the world. I 
pay respects to Bupn’na, fifty-six times blessed; I raise the hands over my head, I 
adore the grace of the holy books, of which there are thirty-eight,—in which the adorable 
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mercy is fourteen-fold. I reverence the kindness of father, mother, and the teacher of 
letters, a clever doctor. I raise the hands, and make my obeisance to all; the favour of 
all together,—and to thy grace I beg leave to speak about the knowledge of Su-tem-na- 
nu-ra, and of this history. I pay respects to the religious book, which is according to 
truth. I am stupid and exceedingly dark. When I shall hear religious books, I shall 
know historical facts. ‘The most high shall go to dwell in the temple of the disciple, 
and approach the illiterate, so that he can speak, investigate, and shew benignity.” 


No. 2. 


_ “ Nang sthan.” Reading books. 
“ Phra sa mit.”—Vol. III. page 30. 


A ROMANCE. 


** Bat det chae pen sae pe ri rin krah chen faung fhm fae krae chae daup plaing rah 
graupdaup pae daung tohae ta vin rip Uhae yan pan mah nae makin ah sarin lae loet kra 
doet taum haun prah vat mak meit pen mok pa yah um ap din fah nah sah nam mae hen 
hon soay you dang yum yam pedah chom ngaum kwat kwang pra seng song pen lom pat 
haut enah krah peuah un aun ku say soon pri so sah pahra hong mekra den hen deung 
prah suri yong chak krah pong nyeuk mae prah tae plaun cho ro rop ah suri.” 


Translation. 


“« Immediately he was angry, he raised the dust, the fire was scattered and extin- 
guished. Being extinguished, he went away with indifference, and suddenly, hovering 
about, he entered a cloud. The giant, making grimaces, looked about, started up, and 
followed, and read a prayer, while the cloud became dusk as in twilight. Striving to 
grasp heayen and earth, cursing, not seeing the course of the sun, which was almost 
darkened. A fair one waved his sword, the wind blew, and the perspiration rose on his 
skin, and he began to faint. In the midst of the trees of the forest he lay exhausted, 
the cloud vanished, the sun and moon appeared, the mighty resolved in his mind to 
surround the giant, and looked towards him.” 


No. 3. 
 Prah ronah rit.”—Vol. VI. p. 1. 
A DRAMA, 

** Menya nan tschang chaum naun nang tsah faung nang sii pah lak kullah yak ouk 
naum prai yot fah yah tshai hai me gwum yin de pen te sfit noung nat pim pun pit set 
mai dang dai haen k’hah pra song chae mah teit nai daung neit kullah yah prok kt saum 
nun doon daun cheit tshing hai seng peit sah vaet pen nak dof tey van ai ya tshun laung 
mah vaut sa nah tsah ka kooun kundaung k’hai o num si haum reit maun stng deong 
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tschei rit save sun ko sun saun so kah tsha baun kah lah yah tschun chom pe raung 
tschai tscheing vauh pét sai pah lak kun tah tschang nef nah vae cha pen tscha_ hai 
tschong veng veng hdk heun taum neun pai vaat rip puvah nae mah baut ne.” 


Translation. 


“© Then the fair and beautiful lady Usan, hearing the lady her governess uttering the 
name of the mighty in heaven, comforted her heart, and roused her to exceeding joy. 
The dearly beloved and beautifully fair appeared to see the prince, who came to fix the 
endeared in the apple of his eye. On account of this heroic action the people were dis- 
satisfied; but she was excessively precious to him, because the blessed angel had descended 
and had caused them to be united. He took the holy wonder-water, eagerly sprinkled it 
on the breast of the wounded, troubled, afflicted, dejected, and mournful spirit. The 
lady was highly delighted, and rejoiced, and said, ‘ Why, Lady-governess, do you 
tarry ? You must ascend and suddenly start away,—the image of the prince has just 


appeared.’” 


No, 4. 
A translation from the Pali into Siamese. 
Tschow kah chow tt. 


A RELIGIOUS WORK. 


** Sa t’hi p’hu dae me panyu pit sa tak sa prak krai sahrah na kom rak sah sin la pen 
nit tsah sin lo taung yew nai tut sah ki soun lak kaum mah baut sip p’hra kun taung 
yew nai ka see phrah kun lay p’hra tsac baup taum sip se toh p’hra tsch tsack hah ki 
saun tah tsa kom ma bot sip p’hra kaun tschaddai tschen vah pi naun me sah te paun 
ny a haup p’hra tt tsché ta rah lai seah dai maun kaun pa haum ko tscha bai nah pae 
st sah vaun som bah de p’hra ne pah nah som baut te pem aun teing tey ley.” 


Translation. 


‘© Blessed is he who has understanding, and who keeps and observes the inscrutable 
God, and always obeys his commandments ; remains stedfast in virtue, and the observance 
of the ten precious things ; remains in the four rites, and exposes impiety, and publishes 
openly vice, wickedness, and the ten profanations. A man of this description can be 
called truly wise and prudent. He keeps guard at the door against all blasphemy and 
folly, so that he may be established. Such a man, in future, will go to heaven, so de- 
sirable to the benevolent God. This is true and certain.” 
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No. 5. 
PALI, 


Chit taum naun. 
MORNING AND EVENING PRAYERS. 
Sak kay tah may chah ra pey ke le sit k’ha rah ta tey tschim tah le kay hwuy mah 
nay le pey ra tay cha ka may tah ra won nah ka ah ney pey mah ke tey ha ma cho yun 


chi tey var cha lah ve sah may y’kah naun todk sa tey hey yaung mine mah cha nang 
sa vant chara may sti nan tik.” 


Translation. 


“* Give us, who are strangers, to know and understand the inconceivable mysteries, 
which are higher than the sun and moon and all the angels together. Redeem us all 
together from all evil, that which is hidden, as well as that which is well known.” 


No. 6. 
Tawn ra rak sa phra acha ri pti say. 


A WORK ON PATHOLOGY. 


‘** Ko me lung te hai pen para deck te me hauk kome mun hai heen sai ei vien na mftah 
laung te hai laung thaung hai rahk lom p’hlow laung hai seip keng kah daung pan how 
te laung hai seo tiiyah sarah paung tawah laung ti hai chuk hok kang yew hai kaut ok 
kan toe mun un dai koh leng yew hai toe laung te hai tuwah keng ne peit hai kun raun 
tow ki me laung te heu tein mt: yen me chep man hai pen pai pen lai pra kun.” 


Translation. 


« Frequently sickness makes one costive, so that there is no discharge, and causes 
hardness of the bowels, flatulence, dizziness and darkness. It frequently occasions 
dysentery, vomiting, wind, and emptiness; often produces itching, and constriction in 
the legs and feet, as if one had beaten himself with wood ; sometimes destroys the whole 
body with the limbs, brings on colic, hardness of the breast, and causes obstruction in 
the chest and the larynx, makes the body red and distorted, and the countenance full ; 
frequently disables the hands and feet, and occasions many wounds.” 


No. 7. 
The Acts of the Apostles, c. iii. v. 1—7. 
As translated by the Protestant Mission in Siam. 


* Nai kalannan Paytro kap Yohan k’heun pai vechin kaninot pavinah’ pelabai sam 
mong lay lang kan t’he ngoi tayrek kran may deng than pt seng kaou bék vai 


Vor. III. 2R 
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thiikwan n& pratti vihang chenwa pratt ngam kotan taypt’ kow pai nawtihan lays 
chinghan Paytro kap Yohan tchakowpai tivihan ditiman kotan layd Paytro kap Yohan 
klowwa kamen dt row ne thetit ching mong da tang song koita rap tan nang sun Paytro 
chingwa ngin tong row komaimi t’ha rowmi yew kocha hai tan tan bechichenwa Yaysu 
Chrisaito chaou Natzaret luketn pai ching yit owmen sai pai yung kiin kunan fa tin ta 
tin ko k’heng reng.” 


No. 8. 


Extract from the Roman Catholic translation of the Mass Book. 


“ Bot Phavana phelavan. Bot noi 
“ Hai vai namasacan P’hva lei Phavai tua. 


“QO p/hva: O chau kpey wop-nop-sop vai namasacan p’hva: ong p’hva p’hu peu li 
thiang t’hu tu phu diad dai phvadae, sat’hanseng fa acin Iu savap’ha ama tu plau pen chau 
ki thong lai kpe k’hé sealong Pme dai sang kpe mali phvod panja lu chai cha dai vuchue 
li vai chau p’hva: ong dai pvod lu’at sau kpe tu nai clang na y pvat’het p’hon chai mu’t 
vuchae sam p’hva: ong pho lu lue lu su’ng luc phva: ong p’hva: Jesus chau dai long 
ma vap peu k’hon lam bac tai ki k*hai hap manut t’hang lai nan phva: ong dai pvod kpe 
vu li xu’a lu phung p’ha a sai phon chai bap khan pen christang luc p’hva: sam vap 
savuci k’huam bovom ma suc duai p’hva: ong peu xua udon.” 


Translation. 


* Morninc Prayer: A short section. 


“ Let us adore God and surrender ourselves. 


“ Oh! Lord, oh! God, receive our homage and adoration. ‘Thou art the living, true, 
and only God, who hast created heaven and earth, and all things, out of nothing. Thou 
art the Lord of all. I praise thee Grant me understanding and an intelligent heart, 
and love towards thee, oh! gracious God. Thou hast chosen me from among the 
heathen to forsake darkness. I trust in the Trinity, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, who 
are one God; and I believe that the Son of God, the Lord Jesus, descended, became 
man, suffered, and died, for the sins of mankind. 'The Lord can forgive my wickedness, 
and vouchsafe deliverance from sin to me, who am a Christian and a child of God, so that 
I may enjoy eternal happiness, for the Lord’s sake.” 
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XVI. An Account of the Island and Bridge of Sivasamudram in the Caveri 
River. By Raimaswamit Mover, Jaghirdar of the Island. 
(Communicated by the Mapras Lirerary Socrery and Auxiliary Royar 


Astatic SOCIETY.) 


Read 17th of December 1831. 


INT ROD U CVOnR Y NO WE 
BY 
James 8. LusuinctTon, Esa. 


Secretary of the Asiatic Department of the Madras Literary Society and Auxiliary 
Royal Asiatic Society. 


Tue materials for the following account of the island of Sivasamudram, 
together with the description and plans of the bridges which have been 
built, and are now building across the two branches of the Cdveri, were 
furnished to me by RAmaswAmi Mdpetiar, the intelligent and wealthy 
Jadghirdér of the island. As regards the antiquities of this celebrated place, 
I regret the imperfection of the memoir; but I am willing to hope that 
it will not be considered wholly destitute of merit. By the curious in 
architecture, the faithful representation of the bridges, and the plain 
description of the manner in which they are constructed, will be valued; 
while, to the observer of the human mind, and the speculator upon the 
progress of improvement in India, it must be an object of interest to mark 
the modes of thought and feeling entertained by a Hindu, who, in strict 
accordance with the precepts of his religion, undertakes a great public 
work, which would do honour to the professor of any religion, and to the 
citizen of any country, in any age. With a view of exhibiting, not only 
RAmaswAmi’s natural sentiments, but his manner of expressing them in the 
English language, 1 have made very few corrections in the composition of 
the memoir. The first part was less perfect in style than the last ; but in it 
{ have preserved the original language, with as few alterations as could 
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possibly be made, without leaving it in a state which would have shocked 
the ear of the English scholar. In the latter part, containing the account 
of his own bridges, where the subject-matter came home to his own business 
and bosom, and where, consequently, RAMaswAmi wrote with more ease 
and vigour, I did not find it necessary to make more than one correction, 
and that so trifling, that I may say the last part is presented to the reader in 
its original state. 

It may here be proper to point out the inaccuracies into which HamiLton 
has fallen in describing the falls of the Cadaver. The height of each fall is 
much underrated ; that of the Gangana Chuki being about three hundred 
and seventy feet, instead of from a hundred to a hundred and fifty feet ; 
and that of the Birra Chuki about four hundred and sixty feet, instead of 
a hundred feet, as stated by Hamitton. 

The Wellesley bridge at Seringapatam traverses the river in a winding 
direction. This tortuosity, it will be observed from a reference to the 
plans, is also the characteristic, in a much greater degree, of the bridges 
more recently constructed by RAmaswaAmi, who derived the idea from 
observing the line of the ancient ruins still standing in the bed of the river ; 
and, as he himself remarks, the manner in which his first bridge has stood 
against the severest floods, proves the excellence of the principle which he 
has adopted. 


(Signed) J. Lusutneton, 
Sec. Asiatic Department. 


Accorpiné to tradition, the island of Sivasamudram is the most holy 
of places: it has its situation in a forest, and was the residence of the seven 
Rishis (or patriarchal sages) during the Z'rétdyuga, the second or silver 
age of the world. It is said, that as these Réshis or Tapaswis were once 
performing their ceremonies, two serpents, named TacsHaca and VAsux1, 
apprehensive of the attack of Garup‘abnacavan (or the divine bird and 
vehicle of VisHnu), came to these Tapaswis for protection, who offering 
them an asylum, obtained a promise from one of the serpents, that named 
Vasux1, that the people who should in future come to this place should not 
be exposed to the venom of his species. VAsuxr having given this promise, 
the Tapaswis remained performing their devotions. It is said also that 
Gop appeared to VAsux1, and offered his protection upon the same promise ; 
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and as VAsuxr was offering up his devotions to Gop, the seven Tapaswis 
came to visit Gop, and being alarmed at the earnestness of VAsuxt’s 
devotions, they also addressed their prayers to Gop with great fervency of 
spirit, until Gop granted them their desire, that no man should in future 
cast his eyes upon VAsuxi until all apprehension from the serpents that 
should thereafter be generated on the island, should have ceased. Gop, 
moreover, directed VAsuxr to live under ground, and only gave him liberty 
to come out at such time as he had to perform his Péjds. VAsuxr accord- 
ingly lived in the Pdtdlaléca, and became a worshipper of RancaswAmi. 
While Gop was thus receiving Pajds from the Tapaswis and VAsuxkt, some 
Brahmadévatds and other devotees came also to visit him here daily, and 
perform their ceremonies. 

It is farther said, that the moon having been cursed by Gon’s priest upon 
some occasion, and deprived of her brightness, she prayed to 1’s’wara, and 
requested of him to allow her her full splendour; whereon he, favouring her 
with his presence, told her that she should go and make her devotions in 
the holy place called Dandakdraniam (where the seven rishis and other 
devotees were passing their time in a holy manner), and assured her that 
he would appear to her there and fulfil her wishes, by restoring her to her 
brightness. The moon. did as she was instructed, and performed her 
devotions, by which she obtained her wish. ‘This circumstance of the 
moon’s having obtained her full brightness, made a great impression on the 
hearts of all those who resorted to the island, so that they said, “ That 
whosoever worshipped I’s'wara in the name of Sémés’waraswani (or the 
lord of the moon) on that island, and would perform religious ceremonies, 
distribute alms, and perform the ¢arpanams (or ceremonies to their deceased 
relations), and feed the Brihmans, would undoubtedly obtain the remission 
of all their sins, and would also meet with every prosperity and the enjoy- 
ment of their wishes, in like manner as the moon had been restored to her 
brightness. 

It is said also, that while these /apaswis and other devotees were passing 
their time in offering their pijds in this holy place, one JamBicasura, a 
giant, and of the sect of the great RAvan’a, gave great annoyance to them, 
and they finding it a great interruption to their devotions, quitted the holy 
place and proceeded to the Goddvari, which is to the north of Danda- 
kdraniam ; but a virtuous tapaswi, one of the seven rishis, seeing this, feared 
that the removal of these tapaswts, and other devotees from the island, 
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would cause the place to become desolate; he therefore prayed earnestly 
to BraumA that the giant might be destroyed : whereupon BraumA ap- 
peared to him, and told him that RAmaswAmi would proceed to Lancadwipa 
to avenge him of his great adversary Rivan’a, by way of Dandakdraniam, 
when he would appear to him, and his wishes for the destruction of the 
giant named JambtcAsura, would be fulfilled by RAmaswAmi’s disguising 
himself in the shape of a woman and killing him. - The other rishis, when 
first acquainted with the promise made by Brauma to the above rishi, were 
not quite satisfied, and put little faith in the promise, but BraumA once 
more appeared to them, and told them to fear nothing from the giant, for 
that Gop would not leave them, but reside on a tree there till the giant 
their enemy was destroyed. Thereupon the rishis, returning to the island, 
continued to perform their devotions; and while they were doing so, 
RAmaswAmi forthwith came to the island and destroyed the giant, to the 
great astonishment of all the rishis and other devotees: and after perform- 
ing ceremonies to his deceased father in this holy place, went away. When 
they saw this, they glorified BraumA for the victory over the giant their 
enemy. ‘The réshis after this lived in great tranquillity for a long period, 
and then passed away to the other world, from which time the island became 
desolate till TerucnotarAyen discovered the place. 

Terucuo.arAyen, of the Cshatriya caste, was a petty king of Karaladésem, 
on the Malabar Coast, who having by some accident fallen into the great 
sin called Brahmahatyd (slaying a Brahman), found it necessary, in com- 
pliance with the behests of the S’dstras, to proceed to the river Caveri to 
expiate his sin, by performing devout ceremonies, building temples, and 
distributing alms. As he travelled in search of a place where he might 
accomplish his intended purpose, he came to the island of Sivasamudram, 
where the river Caveri nearly terminates; and deeming it a suitable place, 
he settled himself there, and became the first king of the island. Here he 
exerted all his authority, and applied all his resources to the erection of 
temples, provided for the performance of daily pujds and ceremonies, and 
granted agrahdrams to the Brdhmanas. He also obtained possession of 
twelve other villages on the western side of the neighbourhood of the island. 
The population was at this time comparatively small and poor. In his reign 
the Rangaswdmit pagoda was erected. These possessions were governed by 
him in peace about a thousand years ago; and after his death, VisHNuvar- 
DHANEN, his only son, succeeded him, and ruled over the kingdom-in peace 
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till the day of his death, when he was succeeded by his son SrirancanAven. 
The reigns of these three sovereigns are supposed to have lasted about 
eighty years; and after the death of SrirancarAyen, the island and its 
dependencies went to decay for a short time. 

After a lapse of time, GancarAyEn, a petty prince of Umattun in the 
district of Mysore, also of the Cshatriya caste, but of the sect of Siva, is 
said to have visited the desolate island; and finding it quite in a ruined 
state, he took measures for its improvement, and built a fort with gates of 
brass, and a bridge on each of the branches of the Cdveri, by which the 
island is formed. He also repaired the dilapidated pagoda of Rangaswami, 
and enlarged the ruined pagoda of Sémés'waraswémt, which is said to have 
been found on the island when TrruCcHOLARAYEN, the first king, took 
possession of it. This prince is said to have committed suicide by 
plunging himself into the cataract which is formed by the western branch 
of the river. ‘The following are said to have been the circumstances which 
led to this desperate act. 

It is stated that in GancarAyen’s reign a chakler, named Umsan, having 
discovered a root which had the quality of making a man invisible, ground 
it into a very fine powder, and mixing it with a little oil, made a mark on 
his forehead with the composition, which, causing him to be invisible, he 
formed the audacious design, and actually achieved the enterprize, of 
frequenting the table of GancarAyen, and feasting on the luxuries of the 
king’s dishes. He continued to do this, it is said, for the space of about 
twelve long years, until, the consumption at the king’s table on these days 
being unusually great, the queen observed it, and wished to know the 
cause of the extraordinary consumption. Having laid her plan, she one 
day made GancarAyen bathe in a very warm bath, after which she had 
meals placed before him, all of which were very hotly seasoned, and 
caused him on eating to perspire a great deal. The invisible chakler being 
at the same time at the table partook of the same hot dishes, which causing 
him also to perspire violently, his enchanted mark dissolved and dropped 
off, when he was instantly discovered by the prince, and on being ques- 
tioned who he was, declared the truth, and fell dead on the spot. The 
king finding that he was defiled by having eaten with a chakler, consulted 
the s/dstras, which directed him, for the expiation of so great a sin, to 
plunge himself and his wife into the Caveri. In obedience to this mandate, 
he caused his favourite mare to be saddled, and taking his wife behind him, 
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proceeded to the falls of the western branch, from the precipice over- 
hanging which he leaped into the ‘ roaring whirlpool” beneath. This 
fall has hence received the name of Ganganachuki, or the leap of Gan- 
GARAYEN, and the most perpendicular part of it is called, “* The Mare’s-tail.” 
This prince is said to have reigned about sixty years; and after his death, 
his younger brother, named Nonacni Ganearayen, succeeded him. He 
governed the country in the greatest tranquillity, supporting and encourag- 
ing, as his brother did, every devotional ceremony and charitable institution. 
After a short time, however, finding the possessions of his hereditary 
kingdom too small, he seized some districts belonging to the Poligars, viz. 
Palliam, Singanellore, Bundahully, Hajipuram, Colligal, Muduganda, Jira- 
ganellore, and Gundagalem. He had a son Gancariyen, and a daughter 
named Minatcuam’a, who was given in marriage to AcHYUTARAYEN, a petty 
Rijé of a Driig called Kelemalay, near the Mudhalli Hills. Nonacui 
GanGarRAYEN reigned peaceably for the space of about forty years; and 
after his death, his throne was left to his son, who after a peaceable 
government of about thirty years, was dethroned by his brother-in-law 
AcuyuTarAyen. The cause of AcHyUTARAYEN’s enmity against his brother- 
in-law, GANGARAYEN, was as follows. 

It was a habit of MinArcuam’a, AcuyYUTARAYEN’s wife, the sister of 
GancarAyYEN, to boast, in the presence of her husband, of her father’s 
possessions ; and among other things, she would talk in yaunting terms of 
the brass gates of her father’s fort at Sivasamudram. One night in par- 
ticular, as she was in bed with AcnyuTaRrAyEN her husband, she said to 
him, that she heard the sound of the brass gates of her father’s fort closing. 
AcHYUTARAYEN, provoked at her remarks, the next morning besieged the 
town with all his troops. GaNnGarAyEN, apprehensive of a severe attack, 
and finding the bridges now unsafe, had them both broken down, by which 
means he was enabled to hold the island against the enemy for twelve long 
years ; at the end of which time, they finding it still impregnable, bought 
over GanGarAyeEn’s confidential secretary, and through his treachery, 
ACHYUTARAYEN was enabled to enter the island with all his troops through 
a secret pass. GANGARAYEN, on discovering this treason and its fatal effects, 
collected the whole of his family and relations together into the castle, and 
entering himself last, sprung a mine which had been prepared, and with all 
his family was buried in the ruins. When AcnyuTarAyeEn entered the city, 
and witnessed the dreadful scene of havoc in the palace, of which he had 
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been the cause, he was immediately struck with remorse, and returned to 
his own possessions. But one of the Sarddrs, a Musselman, established 
himself in the island, and kept possession of it for about fifteen years; at 
the expiration of which time, as he was one night going through the streets 
of the city, he was attacked by a seven-headed cobra de capella : as soon as 
he saw it, he attempted to strike it, but the serpent spitting forth his venom, 
laid him dead upon the spot. After this, the island becoming a dependency 
of the Mysore territory, was scarcely inhabited, and went to utter decay. All 
these sovereigns were worshippers of RancaswAmi and Sémés’/waraswAmi. 


Account of the Island since it came into RAmaswAmi’s possession. 


I first visited the island in the year 1805, in attendance on Colonel 
Wirks, then British Resident at the court of Mysore; and it was at that 
time the abode of tigers and other wild beasts, the jungle being almost 
impenetrable, and all the buildings were in a state of utter ruin. 

The restoration of the island to its former sacred and charitable purposes, 
had long been the subject of my anxious thoughts; and accordingly, in 
the year 1818, I made proposals to Government, the conditions of which 
were, that the island of Sivasamudram being given over to me and my heirs 
in perpetuity, together with a tract of jungle land, purposed to be occupied 
by inferior castes, I undertook to clear the island of the jungle, to erect a 
wooden bridge on the eastern branch of the Cdvert from the Coimbatoor 
side to the island, to build a bungalow for travellers, and to restore some 
of the religious edifices. 

My proposals were accepted ; and in the year 1819 I made preparations 
for these arduous undertakings. From further inquiries, and after due 
consideration, I was of opinion that a wooden bridge would neither be 
lasting nor safe ; and I accordingly determined, without applying for any 
additional remuneration, to construct an edifice of permanent materials, 
The site of an old bridge was pointed out, and I resolved to erect the new 
one at this spot, and on the same principles of construction as the former 
appeared to have been. 

Vox. III. 28° 
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The edifice was accordingly undertaken, and completed in the year 1821, 
according to a plan, a copy of which accompanies this memoir.* 

The clearing of the island, and other works which I had undertaken to 
execute, proceeded at the same time with the construction of the bridge; 
and the difficulties which I had to encounter were greater and more nume- 
rous than I am able to detail. The climate of the island and surrounding 
country presented an obstacle hardly to be overcome; very many of the 
work-people, all of whom were brought from a distance, died from fever 
and. dysentery ; others were obliged, after having been attacked by sickness, 
to seek recovery elsewhere ; and not a few deserted the works from the fear 
of the diseases, which they saw making such sad havoc among every 
description of workmen. 

To all of them I had been under the necessity of making advances of 
money; and my losses from their deaths, sickness and desertion, were very 
great. ‘The rates at which all my people were paid were necessarily high ; 
and being also obliged to provide them with food, and comforts of all 
kinds, my disbursements were far beyond all my previous calculations, and 
my trials and vexations were almost too great for endurance. 

Having however undertaken the task from a sense of religious and cha- 
ritable feeling, and also with a view to public utility, I persevered, and 
have at length the happiness to think that I have succeeded in many of my 
objects, although at a pecuniary expense of a much greater extent than I 
could have contemplated. 

The jungle has been in a great measure removed, and little is now to be 
apprehended from the climate of the island. The wild beasts have been 
driven to seek other resorts, and the present colonists of the island are 
healthy and cheerful. The soil of the island is bad, being rocky and full 
of loose stones, but cultivation is carried on to a certain extent ; and although 
its continuance must be at much pecuniary loss to myself, it will be per- 
severed in. 

The ancient edifices of religion and charity have been rebuilt and restored, 
and new ones have been erected. 

Hitherto the public utility of the bridge (which has been named the 
Rédmshatuva) has been small, as it has only been used by those who came to 
visit the sacred and charitable establishments on the island ; but the benefits 


* This will account for the want of perspective in the plates. See Plate No. 8. 
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which will be hereafter derived from it, when the bridge now under con- 
struction on the western branch of the Cdveré shall have been completed, 
may be considered incalculable. By these two bridges, the communication 
to and from the possessions of the Honourable Company and the territories 
of his Highness the Rajah of Mysore will no longer be difficult; and the 
merchant and traveller will not hereafter be liable to the dangers which 
have attended the passage of the Caveri in the unsafe basket-boats, nor to 
the inconvenience of detention on the banks of the river, when the passage, 
from its extreme rapidity and great depth, could not be attempted in such 
a conveyance. 

I had for some years been anxious to see this communication established ; 
and when the Right Honourable the Governor last year paid the island and 
this part of the country a visit, I took the liberty to express my opinions 
and wishes to his Excellency. I was in consequence directed to submit my 
plans and proposals; which I accordingly did, for the consideration of the 
Madras Government, and of his Highness the Rajah of Mysore, in the 
month of September 1829. 

My proposals were, that in consideration of certain additional grants of 
land from the Honourable Company, and from his Highness the Rajah, 
and being allowed to levy certain transit duties on merchandize, being half 
of what is now paid to the boat people, I undertook to erect at my own 
expense a bridge on the western branch of the Cdaveri, of the most solid 
materials, and as soon as might be practicable. 

The new bridge which, as a tribute of gratitude and respect to the Right 
Honourable the Governor, I intend shall be denominated, ‘‘ The Lusuine- 
Ton Bridge,” is already considerably advanced, and if nothing extraordinary 
occurs to retard its progress, will I hope be finished in the course of next 
year, or early in 1832. A plan of this bridge, shewing also the progress 
made in its erection, accompanies this memoir.* 

It will be seen that neither the Rdamshatuva Bridge, nor the one under 
construction, is carried in a straight line across the river. ‘Trusting to the 
skill and judgment of the ancient projectors of the former bridge, I followed 
the site upon which it appears to have been erected, and I have every 
reason to be satisfied of the propriety of the resolution which I adopted. 
The shape is certainly not a common one, but it seems better adapted than 


* See Plate No. 9. 
2582 
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any other to the situation. When the river is full, the great body of the 
water in this branch runs in the centre of the bed ; to this the angle of the 
bridge is opposed, and the force of the stream, which is very rapid, is 
thereby broken. 

The best proof, however, of the excellence of its form and structure is, 
that it has withstood the violence of repeated floods without sustaining any 
other than trifling damages, which were easily repaired. The original 
parapet of the bridge was of solid masonry; but a part of it having been 
carried away by a great rise of the river, the whole was taken down and 
replaced by a wooden railing. 

The length of the Ramshatuva Bridge is one thousand feet, the breadth of 
the roadway thirteen feet, and the height, including the foundation, is 
twenty-three feet. It is supported by four hundred pillars, which form 
a hundred and thirteen chesmas, and the stones forming the roadway are 
not let into sockets, but fastened to the pillars with iron pins and mortar. 

The foundations are either cut into the solid rock, or into immense stones 
placed for the purpose, and in many places to the depth of five feet. 

I am not prepared to state, with any thing like precision, the sum which 
this bridge cost me. The other works I had undertaken were proceeding at 
the same time, and I have briefly alluded to the causes which rendered the 
expenditure of money enormous. I was afflicted, not only with mental 
vexations, but my bodily health also suffered severely. I had repeated 
attacks of fever, which obliged me to leave the island, and to commit the 
superintendence of the works to servants, who neither could nor would 
exercise that strict vigilance over the labours of the work-people, which the 
peculiarity of the situation required. 

The bridge was valued in the year 1823, by an officer of engineers, at 
60,000 rupees. I am not acquainted with the data upon which the valuation 
was made, but I consider it greatly lower than it ought to have been; and 
I conceive myself borne out in this observation, when a comparison is 
made between the structure at this island and the Wellesley Bridge at 
Seringapatam. 

This last-mentioned edifice was constructed under the orders of Purnia, 
the celebrated Diwdn of Mysore, who had of course all the resources of that 
government, as well as the skilful artificers and numerous labourers of 
Seringapatam, at his command. 
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The rates of hire and the prices of materials must, therefore, have been 
moderate : and yet it is well known that the Wellesley Bridge cost 
between seventy and eighty thousand Canteroy pagodas, or upwards of 
2,10,000 rupees. The Wellesley Bridge is on the same principles of con- 
struction as the Ramshatuva ; the former has a broader roadway, but it is not 
more than two-thirds of the length of the one constructed by me at this 
island. The highest of its pillars are from twelve to fifteen feet, while in 
the Ramshatuva, there are many from eighteen to twenty-one. 

When the difficulties which attended the erection of the bridge at 
Sivasamudram are considered, with the facilities with which the Wellesley 
Bridge was built, I may without fear assert, that the valuation estimate of 
the former should have greatly exceeded the sum stated by the officer of 
engineers. 

In concluding this memoir, I may be permitted to dwell with some degree 
of vanity and self-satisfaction on the works which I have already accom- 
plished from my own resources, and without the aid of one rupee from the 
public. I have to reflect that I have been the means of restoring to my 
countrymen access to a place and its religious buildings, held sacred from 
time immemorial. ‘That I have, by perseverance, rendered lands habitable 
which were formerly the resorts of ferocious animals only. That when the 
bridge on the western branch of the Cdveré shall have been completed, I 
shall have been the instrument of opening communications which had long 
ceased to exist, to the trader and the traveller; that the lives of man and 
beast will no longer be endangered in the passage of the rapid and deep 
Caveri; and although I might enumerate many other public advantages 
which have been, and will be derived from my exertions, I shall only further 
allude to thefacility which now attends the visits of the curious to the 
celebrated falls of the Cdavert on each of the branches, by which the sacred 
island of Stvasamudram is formed. 

Finally, I may claim the merit of disinterestedness. I have shewn at how 
great pecuniary sacrifices and personal vexations and trouble the works have 
been performed ; and I have no prospect of future recompense, nor do I 
ask any. The island of Sivasamudram, and the tract of jungle granted to 
me on the original agreement, were rated in the books of the Collector at 
4,840 rupees per annum; whereas, when I took charge of these grants, 
they did not yield to government a revenue of a hundred rupees a year ; 
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even now, when a great part of the jungle has been cleared, both on the 
island and the tract above-mentioned, I do not receive from them more than. 
eight hundred rupees per annum, which may be increased, when the jungle 
is entirely removed, to one thousand eight hundred rupees. 

My monthly disbursements for charitable purposes,—the expenses of the 
pagodas, and on various other accounts, are not less than six hundred 
rupees, and the expenditure can never be less, while the several establish- 
ments of the island are kept up- 


(Signed)  T. RAmaswami, 
Jaghirdar. 
Sivasamudram, Oct. 26, 1830. 
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XVII. Remarks on some Inscriptions found in Lycia and Phrygia. 
By Dr. G. F. Grorerenn, F.M.R.A.S. 


Read 19th of March 1831. 


From the little information in our possession concerning the Lycian and 
Phrygian language and character, it was very gratifying to find some light 
thrown on the subject by the discovery of certain inscriptions, for which we 
are indebted to Messrs. CockErRELL, CartyLz, and Colonel Leake; and 
fac-similes of which have been published by Mr. Roserr Waxrote.* The 
valuable information which these inscriptions promised to afford for the 
illustration of the Archeology of Asia Minor, induced the French scholars, 
MM. Lerronye and Saint-Martin, to republish them in the Journal des 
Savans,t and to add many new observations upon them to those previously 
recorded by Mr. Warrote.t Notwithstanding, however, the numerous 
explanations given by these scholars of these inscriptions, which Mr. 
Watpote thought it impossible to decypher, and how far soever the per- 
plexities of them may have been overcome, especially by M. Saint-Martin, 
still there are many particulars which will allow of different views being 
entertained ; and so far, therefore, it may not be altogether superfluous to 
submit the whole to a new and careful investigation. 

As there is among the Lycian inscriptions one Jnscriptio bilinguis, which 
opens the way to understand the remainder, we naturally begin with that. 
Not only from the resemblance of the characters, but also from the great 
similarity of the contents, we combine with the Inscriptio bilinguis (which, 
according to Mr. CockERELL, was met with near the city of Phineca, 
among the ruins of the ancient Lycian city of Myra, on a marble sepulchre 
rivalling the most tasteful architecture of the Athenian master-pieces), 
three other inscriptions engraven on tombs of no less beauty at Kakava, in 


* Travels in various Countries of the East, by Roperr WALpoxe: Vol. II. 4to. London, 
1820-4. 

+ October 1820, p.624, and April 1821, p. 248, 

{ Travels, &c. p. 526. 
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the island of Dolichiste ; and as a proof that the same characters and lan- 
guage were used in Caria, we also add a rather imperfect copy of a very 
mutilated inscription from among those copied there by Dr. Carke and 
Capt. Beavrort. To facilitate the comparison we will place the whole 
together, divided into separate words, marking the mutilated passages 


by dots. 


1. LB 3. 4. 5. 
L wees PEIP: (PPAFAZEIP!| MOTE | PENPFETY |SEASPEIA: 


U. CP REV IPILAA ES :| MRYOTE|CPENAPALY 4 PTEVA MoFAI 
UL. TBY ENF |BPENAF SR MYT | PPEXAMFATY LAOF INEM E 
IV. fRYEV™ | YoR¥: IMPTESTPEVPF PTY: TET TTEIS 


V. AB « Ewart PRY MAT |PPEWPRAN.| CLEIPM 

6. ": 8. 9. 10. 11. 12. 13. 
I. 7... ITEAREME| -P7AE TTAE|P. BEN AFAE | S+4+BE | 
Il. +TFTTe AAAE |F+RE | SP 
Il. Tlie |AFAE | THRE | St 
IV. aPC E| F..-E | THBE; | St:APAE:| *4BE St: 
V. MET, |TAY...ME ETEA | EPAP | APA. | Fil) 


14. 15. 16. 
I. TEASEME | 7.E.AN*. 
II. TEASEMA. | TTBES?- 
IIL TEASEMP | TBEIS | FAAPAPEKAAEVETARPTA. 
IV. TEASEMS, 
Vv. AMTPA APADRP As. cacale 


No. I. is the Lycian portion of the Inscriptio bilinguis, the Greek trans- 
lation of which runs as follows : 


TOMNMHMATOAFA.,. .OIHSATOSIAAP IOS PAIN. A108 Y 08 
EAYTQUKAITHITY.. JKIKAIYIAIPYBIAAH. 
Nos. IL IIL and IV. are the three other Lycian inscriptions ; and No. V. 


is that from Caria. 
Notwithstanding the mutilation of this last-named inscription, and the 


consequent imperfection of the transcript, still the conformity of its cha- 
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racters to those of the others, and the similarity of its import, are manifest ; 
and thus, although we may be unable to explain this particular inscription 
itself in a satisfactory manner, the resemblance which it bears to the rest 
may lead to their clearer elucidation. If we deduct the characters which 
occur but once, and which may be mistakes of the artist, this inscription 
will still contain all the characters found in the others, with the exception 
of the single y, and therefore appearsto be of much the same age with 
them. But their antiquity must not be supposed extremely great on account 
of the letters and language of the Greek translation, although the Lycian 
alphabet dates from a period when the Greek had a y, but hardly an and 
w3 at least there are no traces of these letters in the Lycian writing, 
though, as we shall soon see, it distinguished between long and short 
vowels, and thus enriched the Greek alphabet, which it had taken as its 
basis, with several vowels. That the Lycian alphabet itself was more 
ancient than the Greek translation above quoted, is evident, from the 
different forms of the S in the name Swartios, which is the fifth word in 
the first Lycian inscription. A comparison of the p’s of the eighth word 
will shew, that the alphabet of the Znscriptio bilinguis belongs to a some- 
what earlier date ; while the other inscriptions, on the contrary, as is proved 
especially by the first letter of the fourth word, gradually give such a form 
to the p, that, in the fourth inscription, this letter is written precisely as in 
the Greek translation. If we may rely on the copy of the Carian inscrip- 
tion, we there find the p formed exactly as in the Latin alphabet. Thus 
much, at least, appears to result from a comparison of the p’s in the several 
inscriptions, viz. that they in the order of time succeeded each other, 
according to the arrangement above given; and that the Lycians not only 
in their writing originally took the Greek alphabet for a basis, but also 
altered particular characters after the Greek. Still other characters retain 
so very ancient a form, that we may from them infer a comparatively early 
origin for the Lycian alphabet. 

The import of those characters which the Lycian alphabet has in common 
with the Greek, may be easily determined: but that of the rest can only be 
discovered by their being substituted for others ; for the orthography of the 
Lycians was so little settled, that one and the same word (as, for instance, 
the fourth) was not unfrequently written in forms distinctly different. But 
before we seek to determine the value of each separate letter, it will be 
advisable to explain as far as possible, with the assistance of the Greek 

Vor. III. 2T 
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translation, what is the signification of each particular word. Whether the 
words of the Carian inscription are properly divided or not, must be left 
undecided, in consequence of its imperfect state. The separation of words 
in the other inscriptions, is for the most part determined by a colon, either 
in one inscription or another, or by other signs, as will appear in the course 
of the examination. Now, if we wish to ascertain the signification of the 
respective words, our first care must be to seek out the names, of which 
the Greek translation exhibits three. No one of these is more easily 
perceived than Siparios in the fifth word, by which also the different names 
of the remaining inscriptions are given. With little more difficulty, the 
name of Pyxrate is discovered in the last word of the first inscription. But 
we are not to infer that the other inscriptions should also contain a name at 
this particular place. The greatest obstacle is in the decyphering of the 
name, which, in the Greek translation, is rendered by Temyoc, since not 
only does the Greek translation present a Jacuna in this name, but the 
Lycian inscription itself shews a considerable gap in that part at which the 
name in question should be found. Hence it has happened, that M. Sarnt- 
Marty has both read the name in the Greek translation in a manner with 
which we cannot easily agree, and has sought for this name in a wrong part 
of the Lycian inscription. Taking both the p’s of the eighth word for two 
n’s, he finds the name Tetyy¢ in a word which occurs in all the inscriptions ; 
whereas it appears, on the contrary, to have stood in the mutilated spot 
immediately after the name of Srparios. 

Next to the names, there is no word of which the import is more clearly 
discoverable than the seventh, which in the Greek translation is rendered 
by vic. Now as this word in the fourteenth passage corresponds to the 
Greek wid, which undoubtedly signified a daughter (since 037 would have 
been written for a grand-daughter), zeic, or child, may be considered as its 
proper meaning, and it is very possible that the slightly varied termination 
of this word denotes the plural, children. We can only thus account for 
the circumstance, that in the fourth inscription nothing occurs after this 
word; whereas, both in the second and third, a word is found after it, 
which, according to the termination, must be an adjective belonging to it. 
This adjective likewise in the twelfth word appears in the singular, belong- 
ing to the eleventh word, which, following the Greek translation, must be 
taken to signify woman ; for, in the fourth inscription, this word is preceded 
by the same two signs, which are found at the thirteenth passage before the 
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indication of the children, and which, according to the Greek translation, 
can signify nothing else than, and. Now, if we take the eighth word as 
having the same meaning with the Greek covr#, or the Latin stbi, then the 
twelfth word, which seems to be a derivative from the eighth, must signify 
suus. But the tenth word not appearing to be distinguished from this, we 
must of necessity take the ninth as a substantive, which, as being of no 
essential importance, is not only left out in the second and third inscriptions, 
but is also unnoticed in the Greek translations. It may perhaps signify 
memory. In the first two words, the inscriptions severally differ ; the third 
and fourth, on the contrary, are, with the exception of the different forms 
of writing, the same in all the inscriptions. Hence it is probable that these 
two words combined express one idea, which has been rendered in the 
Greek translation by the reflective evexocu70, as the word must probably 
be read. The Latin curavit edificandum might be taken for those two words, 
inasmuch as the fourth appears to be derived from the second word of the 
second and third inscriptions, which would hence signify @difictum. For 
the first word, which is obliterated in the first inscription, must in the fourth 
signify by itself a tomb, in case no second word accompanies it. 

We may perhaps, through the second word of the fourth inscription, 
arrive at some conclusion with regard to the family of languages to which 
the Lycian belongs. As the last character in this word is found at the end 
of the fourth word, and in the middle of the first, interchanging with an Y, 
it is probable that the sound is the same, but prolonged; and this leads us 
to the observation, that the Lycian writing, like the Persian, distinguished 
long from short vowels by different marks, the former of which might have 
been changed like diphthongs into different sounds; and that as the old 
Greek alphabet only gave marks for short vowels, new ones were invented 
in the Lycian for the long vowels. ‘Thus we may in the simplest manner 
account for the various characters peculiar to the Lycian writings, as long 
vowels besides the short ones taken from the Greek alphabet. For it is 
manifest, from a comparison of the Lycian and Greek alphabets, that the 
Lycians received all the letters of the Greek alphabet for which they had 
corresponding sounds in their own language, and enriched them with vowels 
for such sounds as were not satisfactorily defined for them by those cha- 
racters. If, accordingly, we read the second word of the fourth inscription 
yopy, we can scarcely refrain from comparing it with the word ‘Iw, which, 
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according to Tzerzres,* had among the Lycians the same signification as 
depo, and may therefore probably have been used by the Lycians for <vScib:. 
Consequently the Lycian language, as we find it also in the Lycian cha- 
racters of Caria, would seem to be related to the Lydian; and this is all 
the more probable, from the fact that Homer brings the Lycians into 
connexion with the Trojans in Mysia. Now the Mysians, according to 
Heroporus,t were descendants of the Lydians, and both were of the same 
family with the Carians,t with whom the Lycians§ had many customs in 
common. Srraso || tells us that the Mysian language was a mixture of the 
Lydian and Phrygian; and as the Mysians and Phrygians are made 
Thracian tribes by Strraso,§ so Heropotus** calls the Armenians descen- 
dants of the Phrygians. 

But the Armenian language approaches in its grammatical structure more 
nearly to the European tongues, and especially to the Greek, than to the 
Aramzan, which M. Saint-Martin adduces to assist in his explanation of 
Lycian words. The abundance of vowels in the Lycian language, is of 
itself an argument against a comparison of it with the Aramaan. It much 
rather evinces, in the few remains of it which we possess, the character of 
the Armenian by its impure vowels, its sibilant and aspirated sounds, and 
its unwieldy combination of consonants. Like the Armenian, it appears to 
have neither article nor gender; but, on the other hand, it distinguishes a 
plural with a rich declension by particular terminations, while the pronouns 
are individually expressed, all which is opposed to the character of the 
Aramean language. What is said of the Armenian, viz. that by reason of 
the similarity of its composition, of its tenses, and of its use of the 
participles, it is best calculated for translation from the Greek, seems to 
apply equally to the Lycian. Thus the Jnscriptio bilinguis displays through- 
out the same succession of words in Lycian and Greek, though the Latin 
language might perhaps have been still better calculated for the literal trans- 
lation of our inscriptions. Though the Solymians and Arimians of Homer, 
as all the Cilicians, may have belonged to the Aramzean family of languages, 
yet we have no reason for supposing the Aborigines of Lycia, whom Homertt 
places at enmity with those tribes, to have spoken any other than a branch 
of the Phrygian language. As the Telchinians were skilful workers in ore, 
it may be supposed that the Phenicians, like the Greeks, settled in the 
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Southern coasts of Asia Minor; in support of which opinion, M. Sarnr- 
Martin adduces divers medals with characters resembling the Pheenician, 
and also two verses of Quintus Smyrnmus,* in which the name of the 
Phenicians is made to extend as far as the Lycian mountain Massikytes. 
It would however be as difficult to explain from the Aramean all the names 
which we find in the inscriptions on the Caramanian shores, such as Dae, 
Epiuasis, Kidamuasis, Kualis, Kuas, Las, Nineis, Obranguis, Obrangeris, 
as the names and words of the Lycian inscriptions themselves, Pheenician, 
as well as Greek words, may have become mixed with the barbarous 
elements of the Lycian language ; but the latter belonged (as is to be 
inferred from the names of places in assus, essus, or issus) to the widely 
extended Phrygian tribes, and so closely resembled the Medo-Persian 
language, that ALEXANDER, according to Arrtan,t employed as an inter- 
preter in Bactria and Sogdiana, a Lycian named Puarnucuos, which very 
name exhibits some similarity with the Persian Puarnakes. Even the 
outward form of the Lycian tombs, together with the fire-worship prevailing 
in Lycia,t has reference to Persian taste, and Persian ideas of religion. 
We do not, however, hereby mean to contend, that a knowledge of one of 
the languages mentioned will be sufficient to explain the Lycian inscriptions ; 
we should rather seek to illustrate them from their own contents. 

As by a comparison of the different inscriptions we have defined the 
probable signification of the Separate words, so must we also proceed to 
ascertain the import of each particular character. Let us then re-commence 
with the name of Srparros at the fifth space of the first inscription. The 
fourth character in this name, and the only one not corresponding to any 
Greek character, seems to have had the value of an a; which supposition 
is borne out by the fact that in the Carian inscription, at the beginning of 
the first word, and in the middle of the third, an a is actually written 
instead of it. But as other signs also in the Lycian alphabet seem to have 
expressed the sound of a (insomuch that M. Samr-Martin believes he has 
found no less than five different characters for a), while other vowels exist 
only in a single form, it becomes doubtful whether the Greek translation can 
justify us in receiving the unknown character as a secondary form of the a; 
for, as the Lycian writing uses an e instead of an #, so that the é,. which 
always occurs after one, and mostly between two vowels, seems to have the 
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value rather of the Latin consonant than the Greek vowel, the character in 
question may have been rendered by an a, only in order to produce a Greek 
sounding name like Sees, which Puavorinus explains by yaanve. That 
the name is however really Lycian, appears from the name dygois, which, 
according to ScyLax, is given to a cape and harbour in Lycia: and here 
we should observe, that in Lycia, as in Caria, the 4 was, even in CrcERO’s 
time, pronounced as it is now by the modern Greeks. At least, at the 
Parthian expedition of Crassus, according to Cicero,* the word Kawalas, 
by which Carian figs were offered for sale, was spoken exactly like the Latin 
Cave ne eas. It is true that SrepHanus writes this name Lidzeods; but as 
he mentions a Lycian city S2xy, which is said to have taken its name from 
the daughter of Amisoporus; and also Xidyv9 and Lisuuez, whose names he 
derives from E/duuoc, as well as an Ionian city Sidyay and Lidoucre, together 
with many small towns named Xidcis, we perceive that the name of the 
Pamphylian city /y is the true root of all those names, notwithstanding 
their having received various terminations with different vowels. 

With regard to the Carian inscription, we are not certain, from the im- 
perfect state of its characters, whether the a is not an incorrect representation 
by the copyist of the character whose import we are seeking to establish, 
and which is in other instances also not very accurately given. In the 
third word, at least, this a corresponds to the character which we have 
above, in the word yopy, taken for a long y, but which, in the second 
inscription, as well as the m preceding it, is not clearly exhibited. Accord- 
ing to the relation of that character to the long z (which would also appear 
to be the last character of the fourth word of the Carian inscription, if we 
may rely upon the transcript), we must feel all the more disposed to receive 
it for a longi; it being, in fact, nothing more than an J with an apex. 
Sipartos was therefore Sepireya, as PypraLe was properly Pysraris1, at 
least in the dative. What the sound of the third name may have been, we 
cannot determine, since the whole of it in the Lycian inscription is de- 
stroyed except the letters at the beginning. But the Greek inscription has 
also a chasm between ze and yc, which is probably to be supplied by 
an 7, inasmuch as the adjectives of the above-mentioned names of cities 
generally end with jcc. And it is clear that the names in question must 
also be taken as adjectives, since the Zycians, as is expressly affirmed by 
HeEroportus,t took their names, not from the father, but from the mother, 
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and consequently had, in all probability, like the Etrurians, a particular 
form of adjective for metronymics. The correctness of this remark of 
Heroportus is borne out by Heractiwes Pontius,* and Prutarcn,t from 
which M. Samt-Mantin erroneously considered Maiivioc to be the genitive of 
Ilaivs, the name of a father ; and it is further corroborated by the fact that 
the god of the Lycian archers was called in preference Ayroi‘dyc. 

Whether the name Pwan has any relation to the Lycian name Ilaivy, we 
must leave undecided. But the name Lero or Larona probably originated 
in the designation of a woman, Jade, as we are to read the eleventh word of 
the third inscription. By this word we are made acquainted with two 
different characters representing a; one of which resembles the spiritus 
asper in the Heraclean tables, and has only a slight stroke too much in the 
third inscription ; while the other, which is always confounded with the p 
in the Carian inscription, is distinguished from the a merely by the want of 
a stroke. The first of these signs may be ana ; but the other in all pro- 
bability signified the same with the Latin @; at least, a mark is added to 
the character which occupies the place of the a in the middle of the fourth 
word of the third inscription, which mark no where else occurs, and in all 
likelihood indicates it to be a diphthong. The termination of the first word 
of the bilingual inscription would therefore be jeje. We find the same 
termination in the name in the fifth division of the fourth inscription, whilst 
the name corresponding thereto in the Carian inscription (the last character 
of which is apparently by mistake drawn to the word following next) has: 
the same termination as the second word of the first inscription, if we may 
assume the central mark of the second character to have been omitted by 
error. Hence, the first two words of the bilingual inscription are nouns, 
the first being perhaps equivalent to the Greek 73:, which must be read 
instead of TOAF in the Greek translation. But if the first word be a 
demonstrative pronoun, the second must signify tomb ; the yet undeciphered 
character in this word is probably an », or long e ; for in the fourth word it 
stands between pr and n, and elsewhere between compound consonants ; 
and appears to be merely a compound of two e’s. That the e was written 
also in the reversed form, is satisfactorily shewn by the third inscription. 

We find the digamma in the fourth word exchanged for a 7; and if we 
further consider that the inscription of some medals of the Cilician city 
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Nephelis,* runs thus V#F RA SAA, it will appear that among the Lycians 
the digamma had the sound of the Latin f; according to which, the second 
word of the bilingual inscription should be read thus: irefeéeje. There 
is as much reason for comparing this word with the Greek jje/v, as for com- 
paring the first word of the other inscriptions, 7b7ény, to the Syriac abana, 
a tombstone. The second word of the second and third inscriptions should 
be read prénajé rather than baénafe, as M. Satnt-Martin reads it. At least 
the second inscription has clearly a [1 at the beginning of the word, and the 
additional point, in the third inscription, probably indicates, that instead of 
B properly II should be written. The succeeding letter, which in the second 
inscription is imperfectly written, is clearly a P, an opinion corroborated 
by the fact that the word is thus similar to the fourth, prénefaty. If the 
last character but one in the second inscription be not incorrectly written, 
like several of the preceding ones, it must be taken as a Greek Z, and 
accordingly the word must be read prénapazy. Now taking préna/é in the 
sense of edificium or edificatum, prénwfaly may stand for the participle 
edificandum, and the preceding word mite or myte for an aorist, correspond- 
ing to the Latin curavit. Tle last word of the third inscription has a 
similar termination, but its commencement is as difficult to define as to 
decypher. M. Sarnt-Martin reads the peculiar addition to the third in- 
scription anapareklé phchetafata, without however attempting any translation 
of it. 

According to the preceding definition, we must read the first word thus: 
ynypirekle. We cannot take the succeeding letter for , especially as we 
have already recognized the digamma as its substitute in the medals of 
Nephelis. If we determine the signification of the character by its form, 
it can be nothing else than =, which those who find Xchétafeta too 
difficult to pronounce, may draw to the foregoing word. Although this is 
almost the only case in which a word of the Lycian inscriptions terminates 
with a consonant, yet the whole addition may perhaps be explained as an 
incantation, if we can compare chéqfwta with the Milesian term of magic, 
Chthyptes. The Telchinians, with whom Lycust built the temple to 
Arotto near the Xanthus, are called magicians by the Greek grammarians, 
and the name of Te/missus (whose astrologers we are told+ were con- 
sulted by Cra@sus), seems to signify “a city of Talismans.” We further 
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know,* that the Milesians honoured the Lycian Arotio, as the Ephesians 
did the Persian Artemis ; and, according to Eusraruius,t the coronet, the 
girdle, and the feet of the Ephesian Arremts, bore certain words to which 
was ascribed a magic power of delivering from imminent danger. Hesy- 
culus says that these words were “Aciicy, Karooniov, AlE, Terpak, Acuvorpsvere, 
Aivioy, and signified darkness, light, earth, year, sun, and truth. The Milesia 
grammata, which differed from these, were Biv, Zor), XIav, Manxrgov, UPlyé, 
KvdECBi, XGvaryc, DAcypysc, Apwi) ; among which Bedy is expressly stated by 
Ciemens ALEXANDRINUS { to be a Phrygian word, signifying, according to 
some, water ; and to others, air. From the Persian bad, the latter inter- 
pretation is the most probable, especially as Piaro, in Cratylus, says that 
the Greek words (wp and zip are Phrygian. According to that example, 
we may consider, if not the Ephesian, yet at least the Milesian incantatory 
words as Phrygian, and thus compare the Lycian Chétafta with ySumris. 
Although we might take y9ay for earth or netherworld ; rAjxzpov for some- 
thing ¢o strike with; c¢lyé for an oppressive being ; Qacypos for warming 
blood ; and even 3;«:) for an extraction of noxious humours from the body, 
still x#£CG: and ySvx7¢ sound too strangely not to lead us also to refer 
Ce) rather to the Persian sheb, “ night;” which in Zend is pronounced 
Qsaps, than to receive it as a Greek designation of a tempest at sea. But if 
xvé&C3: was a Phrygian word, it cannot appear singular in the Lycian, if 
we read the twelfth word ibe. The tenth word is not very different from 
this; indeed, in the fourth inscription, it is precisely the same, with the 
exception of the first letter: in the fifteenth word, however, the termination 
ii is added, which seemingly indicates a plural, since the preceding word, 
which in the first inscription is in both cases tedieme, in the remaining 
inscription has taken the final letter 7. The Carian inscription will there- 
fore, if not in the eleventh, at all events in the sixteenth word, relate to 
several women, But the whole inscription is so imperfectly copied, that it 
is impossible to decide, with respect to the seventh word, whether the cha- 
racter peculiar to it be an 7. Now, though the seventh word rather signifies 
child than son, yet its plural in the fourteenth word denotes the daughters 
rather than the children generally ; for Nicoraus Damascenus § expressly 
says, Avxios tag yuvorinas maAAoy ih Tous cadpas Timers Kal KocdodyToc HNTPOSEY, Tag Te 
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The last character in the fourteenth word is not perfectly marked in the 
second inscription, while in the third it is entirely omitted, and the character 
occupying its place seemingly belongs to the following word. Unless, by an 
oversight, one of the two similar characters has been here omitted, we might 
explain that which occurs at the end of the fourteenth word in the second 
inscription as being a sort of apostrophe. The character at the beginning 
of the fifteenth word, as well as of the tenth and the twelfth, is however, 
like the « in the Greek cos and zuec, to be considered as a prosthesis or a 
metathesis, since the possessive pronoun is to be derived from the personal 
pronoun cheppe (sibi), in the eighth word. Whether, in the ninth word of 
the fourth inscription, the digamma be only incorrectly written, or another 
word, as in the first inscription, be signified thereby, it is impossible to say, 
on account of the mutilated state of the following characters. 

The whole of the inscriptions, with the exception of the most difficult, 
the Carian, are therefore to be read and translated as follows : 


I. ...2ej@. wefede. mite. prenefaty. Sedireja. P...... tedieme. 
Hoc. monumentum. curavit. sdificandum. Sidarius. Pnenius. filius. 
chappe. itte. tchhen. lade. _ ichbe. S?. tedieme.  Pyhealiji. 
sibi. memorize. sua. uxori. sue. et. filiae. Pybiale. 

II. Lhyeniy. prenafe. mite. prénapazy. Partenamofayj. 

Sepulerale. _ sedificium. curavit. eedificandum. Parthenamofzus, 
cheppe. lade. ichbe. - 82. tedzemi. tchbeji. 
sibi. uxori. sue, et. filiabus. suis. 

Ill. Dhyeni. brénafe. mite. prénaifaty. Chaofeneme. 
Sepulerale. —_aedificium. curavit. zedificandum. Chaofenemus. 
cheppe. lade. ichbe. st. _ tediemi. ~ichbe Ynypéreklew. chéetafata.* 
sibi. uxori. sua. et. filiabus. suis. 

IV. Thiyény. yopy.- my te. prenefaty. Teitieje. 

Sepulcrum. hic. - curavit. edificandum. Tetieus (Eétion). 
cheppe. Sov ichbe. si. lede. ichbe. si. tedzemi. 
sibi. memorize. sum. et. uxori, sue. et. filiabus. 


That the Carian inscription is written in the Lycian, and not in the Carian 
language, appears deducible from the fact that, according to SrepHanus,t 
a grave was called in Carian Xovz, and that Tax signified a king. 

But it is now time to pass on to the two Phrygian inscriptions found by 
Colonel Leaxe ona tomb, which is cut in a rock in the Phrygian valley of 
Doganlu, near the borders of Bithynia and Lydia, the form being that of a 
palace with a very small entrance. The two inscriptions belong, as is proved 
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by the identity of their final words, to one language and character, but were 
cut at very different periods, as we infer from the rounded form of the A 
and D in the more modern inscription. The oldest inscription, which is 
above the gable roof to the right, and like it, slants upwards, is as follows : 


!AEFAFAKSFA MOTA Fos: /°JAAI: KAFATTAAI3FAMAKT FI: 
FAAE. 


The more modern inscription, which is cut in a line downwards on the 
left side of the monument, runs thus: 

BA BA: MAMEFA If Pol TA FOS KPI NAMA FE N03 33] KEMEMAN: 
KAA: 

Besides these, Hamitton has given the following fragment of an inscrip- 
tion as an Appendix to his #gyptiaca. It is deserving of a place here, on 
account of the resemblance of the language and writing to the foregoing. 

AZ:TYAY-------- FNISIA FiF $V Pfo SoM: TIN: 

The great similarity of the characters to the Greek, leaves no great doubt 
as to the way of reading them; yet the twelfth character of the first inscrip- 
tion, if judged by the middle character of the fourth word of the second, 
would seem to be rather an N, like the tenth character, than an R, for 
which M.Sainr-Marrin has takenit. In Latin letters, the inscriptions run 
thus : 

1, TArEFAFAKENANOGAFOS. MIDAI. LAFAGTAEI. FANAKTEI. EDAE. 
2. BABA. MEMEFAIS. PROITAFOS. KPHIZANAFEZOS. SIKEMEMAN. EDAES. 
Fe AA SUT VAN s onus suite ENIS. AE. ESYRGOSOSI. TIN. 

In the first inscription, the words Midc: Favaxr:: are too clearly similar to 
the Greek Midz Favaxz1, not to induce a belief that the inscription relates to 
the king Minas, or a king of the Gordian dynasty, which ruled in Phrygia 
between 740 and 570 A.C. Ifso, Lafagtaei, which divides those words, would 
be a surname of that king in the dative case, to distinguish him from another 
Mripas; and what stands before the name Midai would then denote him 
who founded the monument. ‘The last word edae is then a verb, as is the 
last word of the second inscription edaes: yet, whether both words are 
alike, or whether the shorter is the singular, and the longer the plural, cannot 
be determined by a comparison with Greek words, as 4i%: and 2aiéav, 
as little suited by signification as by form to the Phrygian inscriptions, but 
it can only be decided according to the number of the subjects. If os be 
regarded as the termination of the subject, we find it only once in the first 
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inscription ; in the second, on the contrary, twice, to which may be added 
also the termination is in Memefais. But whether the different subjects be 
names of persons or indications of rank, is not perfectly clear; and it is 
also difficult to ascertain how the first word of the first inscription (which 
we must consider as one compounded from several, because at the beginning 
of it, according to the traces on the monument, there must be something 
wanting), is to be reduced to its simple elements. As an accusative is 
wanting in the first inscription, which in the second seems to be indicated 
by Sikememan, after iaefafaken a distinction might be made, so that Anoggfos 
would remain as the proper subject of the first inscription. Let us compare 
the beginning of the first inscription...éaefafaken with the similarly mutilated 
commencement of the first Lycian inscription iej@ ir@fwéa, and further 
take into consideration that this word might also have been pronounced thus, 
iwafeeeje ; and that in the Phrygian language, as is clear from a comparison 
of the word Fosexrs with A«Fayras, the F has also the value of a digamma, 
and soft letters are likewise hardened ; we shall then be inclined to con- 
jecture that the sense of the inscription is: “This monument Anocavus 
consecrated to king Mrpas Lavagtaes.” 

What this last word signified, and whether the first letter of the same be 
rightly interpreted or not, must be left for others to decide. But edae 
may be compared with the Greek dx:, or the Latin dedit, particularly as also 
in Armenian dam still signifies, ‘ I give.” 

The second inscription is more difficult, yet the word /phizanafezos 
may perhaps be divided into xoiday and aF:oc, and the first of these 
considered as the accusative of the Carian word yicce or peyiccew, which, 
according to STePHANus,* signified a stone. In this case the sense 
might be, that Baba Memefais Proitafos had given the stone, and Afezos 
the expenses of the workmanship (Sikememan). But it will still remain 
uncertain whether Afezos was the name of a man or of a place. The 
latter is likely, if by Baba Memefais Proitafos any dignity is designated. 
Strazso t names a district ’ABacir¢ in this part. Although AtHenzus t 
mentions Babys among other Phrygian names, yet Baba in so many lan- 
guages signifies father, that we may even here imagine a kind of Phrygian 
nobility, especially as zporre:Fos seems so similar to the Greek rparog or revravic, 
though Homer § names a noble Lycian Prytanis. What Memefais means, 


* De Urbibus, s. v. Merdyicras + XII. 5, 11. { XIV. 18. § Il. v. 678. 
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however, it is difficult to say, unless a portion of the first part of the word 
stands in relation to the latter part of the word Sikememan, which possibly 
signifies the expenses or charges. The passage might therefore be thus 
translated: ‘* The superintendent of the payments, Prorravus, gave the 
stone; Asasis the charges of the workmanship.” Uncertain as ail this 
may still remain, thus much is clear, that the monument is much more 
modern than the period about which king Mrpas lived, by whom we may 
reasonably understand the old king Mipas, whose memory it was wished to 
preserve even in later times. If we may compare the Armenian with the 
Phrygian, it would perhaps be more correct to read gafagtaei than lafagtae?, 
by which, according to the Armenian khaghakh (city) might be meant the 
founder of a city. From all these remarks it results, that the Phrygian lan- 
guage is the intermediate link in the family of Indo-Germanic tongues, 
its words and inflections bordering as closely on the Greek, as the written 
characters are manifestly Grecian. This is further corroborated by the near 
relationship of the Phrygians with the Thracians, from whom proceeded 
the original cultivation of Greece. The Ztruscans, on the contrary, who 
are usually derived from Lydia, have nothing in common with the Phrygians 
either in language or writing. 
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XVIII. Account of a Flag representing the Introduction of the Caste of Chalias 
or Cinnamon-peclers, into Ceylon. By Sir Atexanper Jounston, Vice- 
President R.A.S., F.R.S. 


To Graves C. Haventon, Esq. M.A., F.R.S., Honorary Secretary to the 
Royal Asiatic Society. 
Sir: 

I beg leave to send you an account of the painting upon cloth which L 
presented to the Society some time ago,* and which is a fac-simile of a very 
ancient banner of the caste of Chalias, or cinnamon-peelers, on the island of 
Ceylon. 

The present numbers and importance of these people, render their history 
a subject of curious research. As the Cingalese inhabitants of Ceylon were, 
previous to the thirteenth century, ignorant of the art of weaving fine cloth, 
which was then known to the Hindu inhabitants of the peninsula of India, 
the kings of Kandy offered great rewards to any of their subjects who would 
bring over from the peninsula some weavers for the purpose of introducing 
that art into Ceylon. 

Early in the thirteenth century, a Mahommedan merchant of Barbareen, 
a port between Colombo and Point de Galle, on the south-west coast of the 
island, induced by the offer, brought over eight weavers from the peninsula 
in one of his trading vessels, and landed them at Barbareen. On their arrival, 
the then king of Kandy received them with great kindness, had them 
married to women of distinction, gave them houses and lands, established 
a manufactory for them in the vicinity of his palace, and conferred the 
highest honours upon their chief. 

The descendants of these persons, who were called by the other natives 
of the country Chalias, having in the course of two centuries become 
numerous and powerful, excited the jealousy of the Kandian government, and 
were compelled by the king of the country, as a punishment for some alleged 

» This painting was presented to the Society at the general meeting on the 17th of 


November 1827. A reduced fac-simile of it in lithography was delivered with the Ist Part 
of the 3d volume of the Transactions. 
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offence against his authority, to quit the interior, and settle near the south- 
west coast of the island, in the district where cinnamon grows to perfection ; 
and there, as the condition upon which they were allowed some government 
lands, to peel and prepare for the government, without pay, as much cinnamon 
annually as it might require. 

The kings of Kandy, so long as they retained the sovereignty of the 
country, exacted rigidly this severe duty from the Chalias: the Portuguese; 
Dutch, and British Governments, as they severally succeeded to that sove- 
reignty, continued to require the same duty from them. In 1809, on being 
appointed Chief Justice and President of his Majesty’s Council on Ceylon, 
I felt it to be my duty to point out to the late Marquis of Londonderry, the 
then Secretary of State for the Colonies, the injustice and impolicy of this 
system ; and urged his Lordship to instruct the local Government of Ceylon, 
instead of exacting forced labour from the Chalias, to pay them as they did 
other free labourers for their labour. Lord Londonderry agreed _ perfectly 
with me upon the subject, but his resignation of office shortly after, prevented 
him from carrying my proposal into effect. Lately, however, in consequence 
of a representation from the Commissioners of Inquiry, his Majesty has made 
an Order in Council, prohibiting the local Government of Ceylon from exact- 
ing forced labour from the Chalias, and directing it to pay them as other free 
labourers are paid, for any service which the Government may require 
from them. 

This painting on cloth forms part of a collection which I made while I 
was on Ceylon, of historical materials for illustrating the history of the 
different castes, and of the different arts which prevail amongst the natives 
of theisland. RaAsA Paxie, the late Mudeliar, or native chief of the Chalias, 
who was one of the best-informed men in Ceylon, and who gave me the 
painting, told me that he believed the original to be the most ancient paint- 
ing in the island, and to represent the three following events which occur- 
red on the arrival of the eight weavers, the ancestors of the Chalias, on 
Ceylon. The first, that of one of the eight having been killed with an 
arrow by a soldier of the king of Kandy as he was in the act of jumping 
out of the vessel into the sea to make his escape, in consequence of his 
being panic-struck at the novel appearance of the Cingalese inhabitants 
of the island, who were standing on the beach. The second, that of the 
peculiar manner in which the seven remaining weavers were, as a mark of 
respect, brought on shore, according to the custom of the country, upon 
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the backs of the sailors; and the third, that of the public procession which 
took place when the king of Kandy conferred upon the chief of the 
weavers some houses, lands, and a manufactory for the use of himself 
and his countrymen in the neighbourhood of the royal palace; and the 
honours of wearing a gold chain, travelling in a palanqueen, and having an 
umbrella and a éalpdt leaf carried over his head whenever he appeared 
in public. 

Such a painting is an object of curiosity to the orientalist, because it 
shews him the state of the art of painting amongst the Cingalese in the thir- 
teenth century; the manner in which they availed themselves of that art 
in recording events of importance to their country and to their caste; the 
form and rigging of the vessels which were built by the natives of India in 
a remote age; the time at which, the country from whence, and the persons 
by whom, the ancestors of the Chalias and the art of weaving fine cloth 
were introduced into Ceylon; the importance attached to this event by 
the kings of Kandy; the ceremonies which were observed by them in grant- 
ing honours and distinctions to any of their subjects; and the costume 
worn at that period by natives of different castes at all public processions. 


I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 


Your most obedient and faithful servant, 


ALEXANDER JOHNSTON. 
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XIX. On the Jainas of Gyerat and Marwar.—Part 1. By Lieut.-Colonel 
Wittram Mires. 


(Communicated by the Bomeay Brancu of the Royat Asraric Society.) 
Read 7th of January 1832. 


Tue following extract from a Persian work, entitled the Mirdt i Ahmadi, 
part of which is devoted to a description of the religion and customs of the 
Jainas, appearing to me a compendious (although in some points a rather 
inaccurate) account of that people, I have taken the liberty to prefix it, by 
way of introduction, to my own paper. 


Of the Séwrds, Jaiis, or Priests of the Jainas. 


The Séwrds, also called Jatis (Sans. Yatis), area body of holy mendicants, 
who live in celibacy, and in general employ their leisure time in the culti- 
vation of the sciences of medicine, astrology, and divinity. 

With the exception of the sect called D’hénd’hids, who do not worship 
images, they worship the figure of PArs’wanAr’Ha; their abstinence is 
extremely austere, some, at a particular period called Pajusan(?), fasting 
forty days. 

During the four rainy months they remain in one place, their head priests 
selecting particular towns and villages for their residence during that 
period. 

The first principle of their religion is the preservation of animal life ; 
and with a view to its more strict observance, they go bare-footed. Some 
wear cloths over their mouths, that the heat of the breath may not injure 
such insects as are too minute to be seen or avoided. 

They consider the digging of tanks, wells, and gardens as a crime, 
because many insects are thereby destroyed. They will not light a lamp 
or a fire, cook their victuals, or draw water from a well during the night. 
They subsist on bread and water, which they collect from the houses of 


their followers, the S’rdvaca-vanyas. Some make a vow to beg their sub- 
Vou. III. 2X 
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sistence from only one or two particular houses, and even then under 
certain restrictions ; as,—lIst. If the door be open; for if it is shut, they 
will not knock, as by that means they might injure animal life, and the sin 
consequently fall to their account ;—2d. On entering a house they observe 
how much food has been prepared, and the number of persons to partake 
of it, and only accept of a proportionately small quantity, that the people 
of the house may not have to cook again: if more be offered they 
refuse it;—3d. If there be a marriage, or the cause of mourning in the 
house, they will not approach it ;—4th. If they should not be able to pro- 
cure food in the houses from which they have predetermined to beg, they 
pass the day and night fasting. 

The followers or disciples of the Séwrds do not eat or drink at night ; 
and if any prepared food remains after their meals, they immediately dispose 
of’ it. 

They consider it meritorious to abstain from fruits or vegetables—as 
greens, the fruit of the egg-plant, yams, cucumbers, potatoes, &c.—it being 
their opinion that all these are endued with life like animal nature. 

They wear no clothes, except a small cloth for the sake of decency, and 
a sheet, which covers them all over. They invariably carry with them a 
broom, made of a fine kind of wool, to sweep the places on which they are 
about to sit, in order that no injury may result to insects. 

They do not allow the creation of the world ; and the learned among them 
say, that as grass springs up from the earth of itself, no one sowing it, even 
so the production of life is spontaneous, and by the course of nature from 
eternity. They do not admit any future state of punishment, but say that 
man is formed by the junction of the four elements, which after death all 
separate, and return to their original form and state. As nothing, therefore, 
remains to be punished, they do not agree with the preparation of the 
srddd@’ha, or food offered to the souls of their ancestors, by the Mahéswaris 
or Hindis; for they say that after a lamp is extinguished, it is of no use to 
pour oil into it 

They esteem it a sin to shave or cut their hair, but conceive it very meri- 
torious to pluck it out by the roots. Their chief penance is to abstain from 
bathing or washing themselves, contrary to the practice of the Brahmans 
and Mahéswaris, who bathe at the least twice a day. 

The Séwids purchase boys, and sometimes receive volunteers into their 
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order ; they teach them their learning, and appoint the most able to succeed 
them. 

The Mahéswaris, who are the followers of the Brahmans, despise the 
Séwrds, and consider it contamination to associate or even converse with 
them. They say, that if on one side of the road there be a mad elephant, 
and on the other the parsdl or house of a Séwit, it is better to face the 
elephant than to enter the house. 

The Jainas say, that the original founder of their religion was Gautama, 
one of the seven Rishis or Saints, who for some cause, the detail of which 
is too long for insertion here, was born in the Brahman caste or tribe. 

Men of every caste and class may be received among the Séwrds, in 
opposition to the Brahmans, who admit no one into their order. 

The Séwrds are divided into eighty-four Guchcl’ has or sects. 


Of the Srdvacas. 


The Srdvacas are a people derived from different tribes of Hindus, and 
dispersed throughout all the towns and cities of Hind. 

The chief of these are two tribes, the O'sawdl and Srimdli ; these are 
considered perfect, as there is no mixture of persons professing the 
Mohéswari or Hindi faith in them (this I believe is a mistake as far as 
regards the Srimdilis). In the Poréwdl tribe there are both Hindus and 
Jainas, and for this reason they, with the O'sawdls and Srimilis, are called 
the Arhdi (23) tribes of S’rdvacas. The O’sawédls were originally inhabitants 
of the town of O'sawar, in Mar'war’,, and the greater part of them are descended 
from Rajpits, but are called Vanyas, from their having become the disciples 
or followers of the Séwrds. 

The cause and mode of their conversion to the Jaina religion is differently 
related; the account however which the writer of this history received from 
Rattan Sinua BanpwAnri (the Ndib of Maud RAsh Asuny Sinus, Siba 
of Gujerat), and who was himself a Chéhan Rajput,* is as follows : 

In former times a Séwrt travelling in Mar'war’ arrived at a village the 
inhabitants of which were all Rajptits, and as he could not obtain charity 
from them, he was obliged to fast all night. It happened that during the 
night the son of the chief of the village was bitten by a snake, and died in 
consequence, and, as is customary in India, great lamentation was made for 
a en ae 

* It is more probable that his ancestors were Réjpats, as he himself was a Vanya. 
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him. The Séwrd, having ascertained the cause of the mourning, considered 
that if any of his religion came to the town hereafter, they would be obliged 
to fast as he had done, and it was therefore desirable that the inhabitants 
should become S'‘rdvacas ; to accomplish which, being well versed in the 
magic art, he informed the chief that if he would be converted to his faith, 
he would restore his son to life. After some hesitation this condition was 
agreed to, and the Séwréi having performed his part of the contract, the 
chief became a S’rdvaca, together with the whole of the inhabitants of his 
village. 

It is well known that any person of the Vanya caste may be admitted a 
proselyte to the Jaina faith. 

The above account is followed by a description of the Jaina temples and 
tir’hs in Gujerat, which, as they are tolerably well known, I have omitted. 

In addition to this account of the Jainas, by the author of the Mirdt i 
Ahmadi, it may be useful to state, as a summary of their principal religious 
tenets : 

1st. That they believe in the metempsychosis, and are taught to consider 
the preservation of the six Cai, or Caya, (i. e. classes or orders of beings,) 
as the first principle of religion. According to them, these (namely, the 
four elements, vegetable and animal nature,) are all endowed with life. 

2d. They believe in the eternity of the world, and that the only changes 
to which it is subject are those consequent on the revolution of the cycle, 
called the Sarpini and Utsarpint Céla. 

3d. That life revolves through the five Gaéi or mutations of existence 
to eternity.*—These changes are, 

Ist. Tiryanch, the elements, vegetation, and animals, 

2d. Naraci, or the inhabitants of the infernal regions. 

3d. Manushya, or mankind. 

4th. The Dévatds, angels or inferior deities, all of whom possess from one 
to five senses.t 

5th The Sidd’ha, or Supreme God ; beyond this there is no change. 

It may be proper to remark here, that the two first are considered as 
states of punishment awarded in retribution for evil deeds. 


* Omnia mutantur nihil interit, errat et illinc huc venit hinc illuc, &c. 
+ These will be more fully explained hereafter by an extract from a Jaina work treating of the 
S’artras, senses and properties of the different orders of beings, and their transmigrations. 
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Of the five Gati, or migrations of life, those only are to be revered or 
worshipped who, being of the third, attain either of the five following grades 
of religious rank; namely, the Arhkanta, Sidd’ha, Airydnam (Aryaméd 2), 
Upad’hydya, and Sad’ hu. 

4th. Life pervades every particle of the universe ; these are all included 
in the general terms S?’hdvara and Jangama, which I believe signify bodies 
endued with faculty of motion and those without it. All bodies possess 
(Chétana) the sense of feeling or perception. 

5th. It is their opinion that any man by religious austerities and the 
practice of virtue may be united to the Sidd’ha, or become himself a 
similar Siddha. 

The deified Rajas or Tir?hancaras, and Sdménya Caivalyas or saints, 
have all become Stdd@’has from the merit of their actions and tapasyd. 

6th. Of all the orders of beings in the universe, man alone can attain 
immortality. The Stdd’ha only is immortal; the existence of even the 
deities being limited, and subject to the laws of carma, the metem- 
psychosis, &c. 

7th. In opposition to the Ndsticas or immaterialists, and the Criya-vddis 
or those who believe in the creation of the world, they denominate them- 
selves Carma-vadi. 

They say that the Sidd’ha is too exalted or remote to take any account of 
the actions of men—that he neither made the world, nor does he interest 
himself or interfere in its concerns. According to their tenets, the chief 
controlling power in all regarding sentient beings is Carma. This word is 
derived from the Sanscrit, and signifies an action, but, in their acceptation, 
it is understood to mean worthy and unworthy actions, and their retributive 
effect on the agent, in producing the happiness or misery which he ex- 
periences in the different passages or revolutions of his existence. On this 
ground they even proceed so far as to point out the particular evils or 
benefits resulting from a given act, both in the present life and in future 
births. 

It is to be remarked here, that the eight carma* or evil accidents of 
nature, which are stated to be, 1. Ignorance; 2. Infidelity and the pas- 


Jj 5 , ; 
* 1. Jn'ydnavaran'tya carma. 5. Védaniya carma. 
2. Mohantya do. 6. A’yu do. 
3. Dars'anavaran'tya do. 7. Nama do. 


4. Antardya do. 8, Gotra do, 
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sions; 3. Blindness or want of perception of what is right, inconstancy, or 
irresolution; 4. The vicissitudes of fortune, and neglect of religious duties 5 
5. Happiness or misery; 6. Duration of life; '7. Name or repute, good 
and bad; 8. Family condition or rank—all impede the progress of the soul 
to immortality, which can only be attained by their destruction. The four 
first of these are called Gati carma, and the annihilation of these ensures 
the attainment of cévalajnydna, or universal knowledge; the first and 
greatest step to mdcsha. 

8th. Although the Jainas maintain the supremacy of carma in the 
control of the happiness and misery of life, yet they acknowledge the 
influence of four other principles or original causes, the explanation of 
which shall be given as nearly as possible in their own words. 

They maintain that there are fivecdrana, or causes, which unite in the 
production of all events. 

The Ist of' these is Cd/a or time. 

2d. Swabhdva or nature. 

3d. Nint, or Bhavité vita, fate, necessity. 

4th. Carma, works or the principle of retributive justice. 

5th. Udyama, strength and exertion of mind, or perseverance. 

They say that the learned were originally divided into five schools or 
sects, bearing the above titles, as Cdla-vddi, Swabhdva-vddi, &c., each of 
which maintained the supremacy of its favourite cause or principle; those 
of the first referring to the evident effects of time in the production and re- 
production of all things. 

The second holding that the world and all it contains is derived solely 
from nature. 

The third, or those who adopted fate as their principle, maintaining that 
neither time nor nature have any control whatever in the occurrence of 
events, all being pre-ordained from eternity and immutable, and that no 
efforts can avert the decrees of fate. 

The fourth, or those who considered retributive justice as supreme, say 
that life revolves eternally through the four orders of beings before described, 
and that its transmigrations will be high or low, evil or good, in proportion 
to the worthiness or unworthiness of its actions; that life wanders through 
all the mutations of existence in conjunction with the eight carma, between 
which and the soul there is a secret but almost indissoluble connexion ; and 
by their operation the most exalted being, as the Chacravartis, may be 
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degraded to the infernal regions; and the dévatds, or divinities, become 
animals, insects, or even particles of matter; that this is effected by carma, 
to which all but the immortal Sidd’ha are subject. 

The fifth sect are those who refer all to energy of mind. 

The advocates for the supremacy of this faculty as influencing the condi- 
tion of mankind, say that all motion and exertion, the asi, mdsi, and crishi,* 
or, the arts of civilized life, all result from the strength of the mind : there is 
therefore, they say, no necessity for the intervention of the deity, time, 
carma, &c. 

It is related that the supporters of these doctrines all came before the 
Jinéswara or Térthancara of the age, and after respectively stating their 
arguments in support of their favourite principle, requested him to decide 
on their validity. 

The Jinéswara, after hearing all they had to say, desired them to forego 
their prejudices, and exert their understanding : he then explained to them 
that neither of these principles can do any thing of itself; but as the five 
fingers perform the work of the hand, so do these unite in the completion or 
perfection of all events, and that their influence may be traced in the pro- 
duction of every thing existing. 

This is the Jaina opinion on the subject. 

Although the change of the seasons and operations of the elements proceed 
from Swabhdva, or nature, yet they are considered partially under the control 
of the Zndras and inferior divinities (the Hindi gods are said to be of this 
number), and some Jainas worship these inferior gods and goddesses. 

In the six drds of the Sarpinicdla, and the same in those of the uésar- 
pint, or avasarpinicdla, there are invariably produced twenty-four Tir?han- 
caras, twelve Chacravartis, nine Bala-dévas, and nine Vasudévas. 

These fifty-four personages, who are Rajas and mostly great conquerors, 
are denominated the Utlama-pirusha, or most excellent of men. 

Some sects join to these the nine Prati Vdsu-dévas, or Rajis, who were 
subdued by the Vésu-dévas: this, however, is not authorized by the Séd- 
Whantas. 

The Tir?hancara is a Raji, who by his piety and virtues attains médcsha, 
and becomes a Sidd’ha, or Supreme God. 


* Husbandry, commerce, and war. 
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The Chacravartis are supposed to have reigned over all the six c’handas 
of Bharata Cshétra—that is, from the Lavara Samudra, or salt sea, to the 
range of mountains called Himdvan. 

Three of these Chacravartis were Tir’hancaras ; viz. Shnti NAt’Ha, 
Cunt’nu NAt’Ha, and Ara NAT’HA. 

The nine Bala-dévas and Vdsu-dévas were half-brothers. They are sup- 
posed to have possessed only half the extent of territory conquered by the 
Chacravartis, or three c’handa of Bharata Cshétra, or from the sea to the 
Vitéd Parvat, or silver mountains. 

The Bala-dévas, although the elder brethren of the Vasu-dévas, were not 
warriors, but ascetics, who from their mild and virtuous lives attained 
mucti. The Vadsu-cdévas, from the sin incurred in their bloody wars, inva- 
riably go to the infernal regions. 

Lists of these, with the Prati Vasu-dévas, will be found in Mr. Cole- 
brooke’s ‘ Observations on the Jainas.”* 

They believe that the world, from the first drd of the sarpinicdla to the 
third, was peopled by a race of men of immense stature and incredible 
longevity, called Yugalas (from their being born, living, and dying in pairs); 
that they were devoid of the baser passions, and that all necessary articles 
of subsistence, clothing, &c. were furnished to them by the spontaneous 
productions of ten trees, denominated the Calpavricsha. 

It unfortunately happens, however, that the third dra of the sarpinicdia is 
the limit of this golden age, and that at that period the productions of these 
trees invariably fail in Bharata Cshétra (Hindustan and the adjoining coun- 
tries); a Jinéswara, therefore, appears at that time to teach the Yugalas 
the arts of civilized life, as Risuapnapfva the first Tir?hancara. 

This is the same in all revolutions of the Cdla-chacra, or cycle. 

The Yugalas are said still to inhabit the parts of the earth named by the 
Jainas Mahdvidéhd-cshétra, Dévacuru, Uttaracuru, Rémaca, Vdsu, and 
Hiranmaya. 

The Jainas believe that there will be a general (some say only a partial) 
destruction of Bharata-cshétra by fire from heaven, and other calamities, at 
the end of the sixth or last dra of the sarpinicdla, but that all will be gra- 


dually renovated and restored at the commencement of the Avasar- 
pinicdla. 


* Asiatic Researches, vol. ix. p. 287. 
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Of the Scriptures of the Jainas. 


The Sziétras, or holy books of the Jainas, are by some sects held to be forty- 
five in number ; by others, thirty-two; and by some, as the Digambaras, 
only ten. 

The principles treated of in them are classed by their learned men under 
four general heads : 

Ist. Daivdnuydga.—This comprehends six divisions or subjects : 

1. Dharmdasticdya ............ of motion. 
2. Adharmdsticdya ......... of rest. 

3. A'cdsdsticdya ...+...0.... Of Vacuum. 
Bian OM COG a eaastscere ce seees OL TMC 

DOL S200 tacenrs sesacaceseare OL ke: 

6. Of Pudgaldsticdya ...... or matter. 

2d. Charaninuyoga.—This division treats of the duties of sdd’hus, the 
rules of the ascetic life, and of the fourteen Gun'as’’hinaca, or steps, to the 
attainment of mécsha. 

3d. Caranénuyéga.—Cosmography, or of the fourteen Rdjdléca, and the 
form of the universe. 

4th. Dharmdcat’hdnuyoga.—Histories of the saints. 


In concluding this summary, it may be proper to observe, that the Jainas 
hold all kinds of self-immolation, as sats, &c., in abhorrence, with the 
exception of anasana (i. e. fasting to death), as a penance, or tapasyd. This 
is considered very meritorious, and, I believe, as indispensable in the attain- 


ment of mécsha. 


N.B. An endeavour has been made to restore the proper names throughout Colonel Mires’s 
paper to their original Sanscrit forms; but in some cases this has not been possible, partly 
owing to the obscurity of the terms, and often to the designations existing only in the popular 


languages. —G. C. H. 


Part II. 
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PART II. 


Tue Jaina religion appears to flourish in Gujerat, Mar’war’, &c. The 
great majority of the vanya class, the most wealthy of the community, are 
Sravacas. With regard to its earlier history, but little can be said; the 
Patdvalis of the Jainas, or the lists of the succession of their Acharyas, 
affording no information except as to the origin of their sects, and the 
history of the great or learned men who have appeared among them. 

There is no doubt, however, but that they were persecuted by the Brah- 
mans. A tradition at Pattan says, that Sancara A'cuArya effected the 
destruction of a number of Jaina priests in that city, and the spot in which 
they are supposed to have met their fate is to this day ealled the Lé- 
chéchar.* 

They were also persecuted by the Musalmins, but only in common with 
other Hindus, as it does not appear the former were aware of any dis- 
tinction, or made any difference between them. 

The countries in which the Jainas are chiefly found are Gujerat, Cutch, 
Marwir,, Méwar, Malw4, Dhindhar or Jeypar, Havanti, &c. 

The Jainas of Gujerat, Mar'war’, and Western Hindistan, are scattered 
over the country, and forma considerable proportion of the inhabitants of 


* Ihave frequently heard the following legend of this event in Gujerat. While CumAra PAxa, 
who was a Jaina, was Raja of Pattan, Sancara A’cHArya arrived at that city, and a dispute 
arose between the Jainas and his followers, respecting the first and last day of the month—the 
Jainas maintaining it was the first, and the Brahmans that it was the last day. The former being 
in the wrong, by the assistance of some mantra, or incantation, addressed to the Déva CArKa, 
produced a false moon that night. SANcarA A’cHARyA, however (say the Brahmans), detected 
the imposition, and to punish their disingenuousness, a few days afterwards, on visiting CumAra 
PAxa, he told him he came to warn him that the sea would that day break through its bounds 
and destroy the city, but that when it should rise as high as the battlements of his palace, a boat 
would arrive, and that those who got into it would be saved, but the rest of the population would 
be drowned, The Raja, alarmed at this prediction, assembled all his jatis and priests, and they 
seated themselves with him on the roof of his palace, in expectation of the sea and the boat. At 
the appointed time a storm arose, and the sea appeared gradually to approach, and at length 
arrived, rolling its waves furiously over the city. The boat, as foretold, now came in sight, and on 
its arrival at the palace the Jaina priests, eager to save themselves, immediately jumped into it, 
as they thought ; but the whole being a mere delusion, they were all dashed to pieces at the foot 
of the palace-wall. 
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every city, town, and village. They are, however, said to be most nume- 
rous in the two former provinces, and particularly Mar war’. 

I am unable at present to give any precise information as to the propor- 
tion the Jainas bear to the other classes of the population in these countries. 
The following estimate, however, will perhaps furnish some approximation 
to the comparative amount : 

Pahlanpir contains about four thousand inhabited houses; of these about 
one thousand are inhabited by Jainas. 

Radhanpir is said to contain about four thousand houses; and of these 
fourteen hundred are inhabited by Jainas. 

Pattan is said to contain about fourteen thousand houses; but of these 
about eleven hundred only are said to be occupied by Jainas. 

In Jidhpir there are said to be fifty thousand houses, of which about 
two thousand are those of Jainas. It is, however, surprising that in a state 
where the highest civil offices are held by Jainas, the proportion should be 
so small at the capital. 

The town of Mirtha, in Mar’war’, is said to contain about ten thousand 
houses, of which fifteen hundred are Jainas. 


Nagore ............ 14,000 houses ..... . 1,300 Jainas. 
Bikaénfr......... see OOOO) Gdoipa cess 22700), ado; 
Pali, in Mar‘war’. 1,500 do. ...... 2,000 do. 
Sajiet, dittonses sa0y!7, 000. down. ssa 2,000 do. 
JAldnsiniditto) <4 ALO0O) doen watts: 1,100 do. 
Jessalmir, in ditto 6,000 do. ...... 1,300 do. 
Kishengarh ...... 10,000 do.  ...... 2,200 do. 


It is to be remarked here, that, with the exception of Pahlanpur, the 
above are merely the estimates of Jaina priests. 

The Jainas, I am told, receive all Hindts within the pale of their faith. 
The principal classes of their converts are mentioned in my paper; but those 
I have questioned on the subject say they have succeeded best with the 
Mahéswara, or Hindi Vanyas. 

In addition to this it is to be remarked, that nearly the whole of their 
priesthood may be considered converts, that class being composed of indi- 
viduals of almost all the pure classes of Hindiis, purchased in their infancy, 
and consecrated to the duties of’ religion when ten or eleven years of age. 
Some assert that they only receive the offspring of Vanyas and Brahmans 
into their priesthood, 

DN 2 
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The priests appear fond of controversy, and I have often heard of books 
written by them exposing the absurdity of Hindi doctrines; but from what 
I have seen, their ridicule is levelled at the commonly-received opinions 
of the Hindis in general, not at those of any particular sect. 

The Brahmans generally detest the Jainas, especially their priests. 

That the Jaina religion was introduced into tne west of India from the 
east, is, I conceive, sufficiently evident from the circumstance that the 
language in which the Jaina Sutras or sacred books are written, the 
Migadha-bhishd, is a dialect of the Sanscrit, understood to have been at a 
remote period that of the most eastern provinces of India, but of the precise 
period at which it was introduced into that part of India little can be 
said. 

Some circumstances, however, of importance in the elucidation of these 
points, are admitted by all the sects of Jainas with whom I am acquainted. 
By their Patdvalis, or the history of the succession of their high priests, it 
appears that in 845, dating from the deification of ManAvira, or Samvat 
375, a Sd@’hu, named DévAput CuamAsamna, first wrote the A gamasitras, 
or holy books of the Jainas, on the leaves of the palm tree.* 

Before this time none of them were committed to writing, they having 
always been retained in the memory of their priests, and taught and trans- 
mitted from Sdd’hu to Sdd’hu orally.t 

The date of this occurrence is stated by the Leinca Patiévali to be 980 
years after Manavira, or 510 from VicramApitya. One set of these books is 
said to be still preserved in the library at Jessalmir. 

In the Tappé Jaina Patdvali it is further stated, that in the 984th year 
after ManAvira, or 514 of the Vicrama era, CAtca A’cuArya, by order of 
Inpra (one of the Lords of their Dévatds), wrote the Jaina-Sidw’hantas or 
holy books, denominated the eleven angas and twelve upéngas. 

It is also stated in the same Patdvali or history, that in the year 535 of 
the Vicrama era, Narasinna Str A’cuArya brought one hundred and 
forty-four (some say 1,444) copies of the religious works of the Buddhists 
from the country east of Bengal to the western part of India. Some Jainas 


* The reason of this is stated to be, that the memories of the priests in that degenerate age 
became gradually impaired, and they were apprehensive lest the principles of their religion 
should be forgotten and lost. 

+ Similar to the customs of the Druids. 
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maintain that these books were his own composition, while others say they 
were merely translated by him from the scriptures of the Buddhists; the 
majority, however, allow that they were brought as stated. They are said 
to be commentaries on the Jaina scriptures. 

The most ancient Jaina temples I have seen (those on Abi and at 
Chandravati) are stated by the inscriptions on them to have been built 
between the twelfth and fourteenth centuries of the Samvat era, or between 
Samvat 1100 and 1400. 

In the Patavali | have before quoted, it is related that Jaina temples were 
first built (during the spiritual government of the Tappa A’/cuAryas May- 
TanG Sdrt or MAn Deva Sért) in the year 882, after Virar or MauAvira, 
or 412 from VicramApitya: this is allowed by the majority of the Jainas ; 
however, some say they existed before that period, but were very un- 
common. 

From these facts, which are stated in most of the Patdvalis I have seen, 
some inferences may be drawn as to the origin of the Jaina religion in this 
part of the country. 

The only historical works I have been able to discover relative to persons 
or events, prior to the period of the last Tir? hancara, MAwAvira (2,300 
years ago) are the legends of their other T%r?’hancaras, the Bala-dévas, 
Vasu-dévas, Prati Vasu-dévas, and their saints. 

The Patavalis give what may be considered a tolerably correct account of 
the succession of their high priests from ManAvira to the present time ; 
these were the same in all sects to Prapydrana-stri the twentieth or 
twenty-first A’cuAryA ; who is supposed to have lived about seven hundred 
years after Manavira’s deification, and consequently about two hundred 
and thirty after VicramApitya. At this time the schisms among the Jainas 
became numerous, and they have ever since kept lists of their A’/cuAryas 
separately. 

The following is a description of some of the Jaina temples and éérd’hs in 
Gujerat from the Mirdti Ahmadi: 


Sravaca Temp.es in Guserat. 


These, like the temples of the Hindiis, are to be found in most of’ the 


towns and villages of Gujerat. The chief are, 
Ist. Satrunjaya. This is near Pali-t’hanna, a town depending on Sircar 
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Strat. The place of worship is seated on the top of a high mountain, and 
is dedicated to Ap’Hiswara RisHap’Hapiva. There are many temples 
of elaborate workmanship here; built it is said by Somesi, a certain Vanya, 
who expended 48,00,000 rupees in their erection. S'rdvacas resort to this 
place from all quarters in large bodies, which are denomimated Sanga. At 
some periods a rich man intending to proceed thither makes his intention 
known, and invites all who choose, to accompany him. The person thus 
inviting them pays for their protection on the road, and all the road duties. 
This is considered a most praiseworthy action, and he is ever after entitled 
Sangi, or leader or chief of the pilgrimage. Srdvacas send money every 
year from all parts to repair their temples. 

2d. Nimndtha. This is a large temple on the mountain of Girnar, near 
Jinagarh, dedicated to NimnAr’Ha. Many stories are related of this place, 
which are too long for insertion here. 

3d. Gauri Pdars'wandtha. This temple is in the district of Parkdr, or 
on the western side of the desert called the Rana, in the vicinity of Cutch. 
Pilgrims in proceeding to this temple are exposed to great hardships. The 
image of PArs‘wanat’Ha, for the greater convenience of the Sangas, or 
assemblages of pilgrims, is now in general brought to Moréwara, a town on 
the east side of the Rana. 

4th. Sanca Parswand?ha. This temple is in the village of Sankésiri, 
also called Birdése, depending on Minipir Sirear Pattan. 

5th. Ajitand?ha. This temple is on the mountain of Taranga, abs dageier 
on the perganna of Chyralu. 

6th. Abi. On this mountain, which is in the district of Sirohi, there are 
eight temples. 

7th. At Cémbhdina, near Amba, a temple of the Hindus, there are five 
S'rdvaca temples ; these are said to be equal to those at Abi. 

8th. In the town of Hawi, depending on Jambusar, are three Srdvaca 
temples. 

Oth. In the town of Narwara or Néhrwala, depending on the Howelli of 
Ahmadabad, and four cés distant from that city, is a temple, to which the 
S'rdvacas of both sexes pay a visit every year. 

10th. Néwdnagarh. In this town are several S’rdvaca temples. 

11th. Ahmaddbéd. In several Mahails of this city are subterranean tem- 
ples, excavated with great labour, and at a great expense, which appear to 
have been secretly formed from fear of the Musalmans. They contain many 
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large images, particularly that in the Jéhériwara, where are also many 
monastaries of Séw'ras or Jaina priests, called by them Pédsdl. 

In the house of Ananp sf LALcuanp, a sarraf or banker, is the represen- 
tation of a mountain in the east country called Samdtsic’har,* considered to 
be of great sanctity, and a place of pilgrimage for the Jainas ; this is covered 
with figures of men and animals, and a number of S'rdvacas from Stirat and 
other places, who cannot make a journey to the mountain itself, pay their 
devotions to its representative here. 

The Tir? hancaras are placed in the order of their succession, but I believe 
Risuas’HavévA the first, and MaunAvira the last, are regarded with more 
devotion than the rest. PArs’wanAt’Ha and Nimnar’na are also greatly 
revered. 

The Hindi gods, although some of them, as the Divas, CaucA, &c., are 
worshipped by the Jainas, are yet all included, by their learned men, among 
the inferior divinities denominated Vintrice (2?) and Vanvintrice (?) Dévatd, 
as the Paisdcha, Bhita, Yacsha, Racshasa, Cinnara, Cimpurusha, &c. &c. 

It is stated in some works I have read, and by the Jainas with whom I 
have conversed on the subject, that the subterraneous temples in Gujerat 
owe their origin to the invasion of Gujerat and persecution of the Hindus 
by the Musalmans. 

The Jainas regard the Buddhists as schismatics, but do not appear to 
entertain any peculiar dislike to them. There are no Buddhists that I am 
aware of in this part of the country. 


* The sanctity of Samdtsic’har, as well as Girnar and P4éli-thanna, &c. arises from their 
having been the mountains on which the deification of their Tirt’hancaras, Apna’T’HA, Nim- 
NA’T’HA, &c. occurred. 


Part III. 
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PAR LAL, 


Tue word Jaina is said to be derived from the Sanscrit word Yatu, or 
Jélu, signifying to employ great care in the preservation of life: it is also 
said to be derived from jita,* denoting the conquest of the passions. 

The people known by this appellation are generally divided into three 
sects: first, the Swétdmbaras; second, the Digambaras ; and, third, the 
Béa@hamatis, or Buddhists. The subdivisions, however numerous, are I 
believe all resolvable into one or other of these three sects. 

The first is so called from the apparel of the priests, which is white. The 
Jainas of Gujerat are mostly of this sect. 

The word Digambara is derived from Dig (or Desa), a region; and 
ambara, clothing; signifying, I am told, that they should use no other 
covering than the air. The Sdd’hus of this sect, by their rules, ought at 
all times to remain perfectly naked ; they however are said to wear cloths 
of different colours. The Digambaras are most numerous in Rajpitina 
and northern Hindustan. 

The third or Buddhists are scarcely known in the western part of India; 
they are however included by the learned of the Jainas among their sects.t 

These sects or divisions are called by the vulgar among the Jainas Déria, 
Moria, and Gédria ; names derived from the materials of the broom which 
the priests of the Jainas and Buddhists carry about with them. 

The first, or Déria, are the followers of Bupp’Ha; the Sdd’hus, or religious 
class of these, are said to use the tail of the Tartarian cow for their owgha 
or broom; the second, or the Méria, are the Digambaras, whose priests 
employ the feathers of the peacock for that purpose; the third are the 
Swétambaras, who use a broom of wool. 

The Jainas of all sects consist properly of only two classes, the Sdd’hu 
and Srdvaca, or the priesthood and laity.t 

The word Sdd’hu signifies, as I am informed, a man who subdues his 
passions, and performs well the duties of his religion. The Srdvaca is a 


— 


* The word Jaina is a regular derivative from Jina ; in the same manner as Baudd’ha is from 
Buddha.—G. C. H. 

+ It is singular that the large figure of RisHAB’HAp£VA, at Satrunjaya or Pali-t’hanna, is 
called by the S'rdvacas A’p1-Bupp’Ha, or the first Bupp’HA. 

t The Sdd’hwi and S'révacd are the females of those classes. 
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a hearer of the Sidd’hdntas, or sacred books, and a believer in the doctrines 
contained in them. Svrdvaca, however, is said to be an improper appellation 
as applied to the latter, the correct term for a layman being S‘rdmandpdsaca, 
the signification of which is “ the servant or follower of the Sid’hus.” 

The priesthood may be divided into two classes, the Sdd’hus and Jalis— 
these were originally the same; at present, the first is composed of ascetics, 
who retire from the world of their own free-will, and pass their lives in 
meditation and austerities; and the second of individuals taken from all 
classes of the community, who are purchased in their infancy by the Jatis, 
and initiated into their order at ten or eleven years of age, they are a kind 
of secular priesthood, as far as relates to the possession of wealth, and some 
other indulgencies, although in some degree subject to monastic rules; the 
the Sd@’hwis and A’ryds, or women of these religious orders, live separate 
from the males, and to them is in general committed the instruction of the 
Srdvacds, or females of the Vanyas. 

The S‘rdvacas of Gujerat and Mar'war are mostly of the Vaisya or Vanya 
class, including some cotton-printers, silk-weavers, and husbandmen. 

The Vanyas are subdivided into eighty-four Nat, or tribes; this number, 
however, includes both Jainas and Mahéswaris, or Hindis. 

Most of the Jaina tribes, as stated by themselves, are derived from 
Rajputs, and Brahmans.* The period about which the change of profession 
or caste, and religion, is said to have occurred, in the most considerable, or 
the Srimdli, O'saw#l, and Pérewdr tribes, will be found in the following 
detail. 


Of the eighty-four tribes of Vanyas. 


1. The S’rimdli tribe. This is said to be derived from the Parmé)t 
tribe of Rajputs, which appears at some early period to have migrated from 
Sinde and Parkar, to Mar'war, and a part of it to have taken up its quarters 


* It is worthy of remark, that the Jainas of this part of the country universally acknowledge 
their derivation from the Hindds; and as a further proof of their origin, it is to be observed 
that their marriage ceremonies are to this day performed by a Brahman, styled the Nat Guru, 
or priest of the tribe. 

+ Tradition records that the dominion of this tribe extended from Sinde to M4lwa previous to 
the Musalmén invasion. Chandravati, a city in ruins near the Abi mountain, appears to have 
been their capital on this side of India. 
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at the town of Srimal, Bhinmal, or Bhilmal, about fifty cés north of Pahlan- 
ptr: these Parmérs, it is stated, became Vanyas in or about Samvat 222.* 
(A.D. 166.) 

The S’rimdiit tribe is considered the first in rank among the Jaina Vanyas, 
but it is generally supposed the S’rimdilis, O'sawdls, and Pédrewars, are all 
descended from the same stock, and that all are derived from the inhabi- 
tants of Bhinmal. 

2. The O'sawdl tribe. These are also descended from a division of 
Parmdr Rajpits, who came originally from Parkar to the town of Bhinmal, 
and became Vanyas at the same time with the Srimdlis. Their name is 
derived from that of Ost MArA, a dévi or goddess worshipped at O’sianagar, 
a town about eighteen miles north of Jidhptr. 

It is said, that about the period above stated, a famine prevailing in 
Marwar, U’par, and Onar or Osar, two of the brethren of the Raja of 
Bhinmal, with some other persons of the S'rimdlis, abandoned that city, and 
founded the town of O’sianagar, and that these emigrants were Hindis, and 
mostly Vanyas when they left Bhinmal, the change of caste having occurred 
some years previous to their migration.t They were afterwards converted 
to the Jaina religion by a Jati, named Rarran Pragua Su'rt. The mode 
in which their conversion was effected is related in the Introduction, on 
the authority of Rarran Stvua Banpniri, the Ndib of the Suba of 
Gujerat. 

It is also stated of the O'’sawdls, that they were originally of all the classes 
of Hindus, from the highest to the lowest; the whole of the inhabitants of 
O’sianagar, Brahmans, Rajputs, &c., including the Raja or T’hacur, having 
been converted to the Jaina faith at one time, and having assumed the 
appellation of O'sawdi. 

Independently of the Visd and Dassd divisions of this tribe, to, be described 
hereafter, there are several subdivisions which appear to have arisen from 
professions, and are denominated Vaidya, Vadéra, Siat Ltinia, Gandi, 
Bandeh ; or physicians, merchants, sellers of drugs, &c. 

The members of this tribe are said to be all Jainas, and I have never been 
able to discover any of the Hindi faith among them. The Visd O'sawdls 
and Visa S’rimdlis intermarry. 


* [have not been able to discover the reason of this change of tribe. 
+ The Céladévi of this tribe is said, consistently enough, to be Mana’ Lacsumy’. 
+ This, however, seems doubtful, from the statement given in the Mérat i Ahmadh. 
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8. The Pérewars. The name of this tribe is said to be derived from 
their having originally inhabited a suburb of Bhinmél. They are generally 
said to be descended from the Parmdrs of Bhinmal ; some however state 
them to have originated in the city of Chandrayati, in the petty district of 
Siréhi. 

In concluding this account of the three principal tribes of S’ravacas, it 
may be proper to remark, that most of the tribes of Vanyas are divided 
into two classes, called Visé and Dassa, and some have a third and fourth, 
called Pancha and A’d’hyd. The first or Visé class comprises those whose 
origin is perfect or legitimate, no stain being attached to the families from 
which they are derived. 

The second or Dass, on the contrary, are those to whom some stigma is 
affixed from their being the offspring of women who have contracted second 
marriages.* 

The Panchas and A’d’hyds are still lower grades, being the descendants of 
Vanya fathers by women of inferior caste. 

The marriages of these are confined to their respective classes, that is the 
Visas intermarry with the Visas, and the Dassas with the Dassas, &e. 


Of the separation of the Visa and Dassi: classes of the S'rimali tribe. 


This event appears to have taken place about S. 1275 (A.D. 1219), and 
the following is related to have been the cause. Vasti PALa, and Tégu 
Paxa, the founders of the magnificent temples at Dilwdra (on the Abi 
mountain), and Cumbharia (near Amb4 Bhavani), were Pérewirs and 
children or descendants of a second marriage on the female side, and there- 
fore of the Dassa division. : 

On some occasion a grand entertainment being given by them at Pattan, 


* From what I can learn, there is no prohibition in the sacred books of the Jainas to the con- 
traction of second marriages by their females, indeed the contrary seems most probable, as their 
first god A’pina’t'H1A or RisHas’HADiVA married a widow. 

The women of inferior tribes among the Jainas, almost universally, on the demise of their first 
husbands, marry a second time; the Vanya women do not (there are, however, exceptions) 
merely, I believe, because such engagements are considered degrading by the higher classes in 
this country ; it is remarkable that in this opinion they are followed by many of the Muhamme- 
dans. The custom of forbidding second marriages to women is said by the Jainas to have taken its 
rise among them in the time of Vicnama/pitya. 


27.2 
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the majority of the tribes of Vanyas in Gujerat, were invited to meet them 
there. It so happened, that when they were assembled, some envious or 
factious person among the Vésds, or those most perfect in their descent, 
maliciously upbraided his hosts with their illegitimacy, and refused to eat 
with them. This demur appears to have been fatal to their union, for after 
many ineffectual attempts made by them to remove his objections, he suc- 
ceeded in persuading the whole of the Visds to follow his example, and they 
retired from the feast; the Visds and Dassds, therefore, have ever since 
remained distinct. 

The Dassd S'rimdlis and Pércwers in the northern parts of Gujerat are 
partly Hindts and partly Jainas. Itis a remarkable fact, that whichever faith 
they may profess, they, in common with the Dassd O’sawdls, all intermarry. 
The Hind husband pays his devotions to ManApéva, at the T’hdcurdwara, 
while his wife attends the reading and preaching of the Jatis, at their 
apasdras [apasrayas? | or monasteries. The S’rimdlis, O'sawdls, and Pérewars, 
are numerous in almost all the large towns of northern Hindustan. 

From another account by a Hindu genealogist, it is said S’rimal or Bhin- 
mal was originally a very large city and contained many thousand families 
of these tribes. A famine which desolated Mar war at some remote period, 
caused their separation, and those who emigrated northward took the name 
of O'sawdls. Those who went eastward were called Pérewars, and a num- 
ber of a rather inferior tribe, who migrated to the south and to Bengal, 
where they still reside, were called Dévid' his. Those who remained in 
Bhinmil retained the name of S/rimdlis; a number of the inhabitants of 
S'rimal, who are considered Vanyas and included in their list of tribes, were 
denominated Sénis or goldsmiths. Of these there are two tribes: those 
who departed from S/rimal on this occasion are called Tdgar Sénis, and 
those who remained S’rimuali Souis. . 

4. The Méde, More, Mohr, or Mohria tribe. This tribe is composed of 
Hindus and Jainas. 

5. The Khardita tribe consists mostly of Jainas. 

6. The Lar is a Hindu tribe. 

7. The Vayra comprises both Hindus and Jainas. 

8. The A’ggarwil tribe. This is said to be the most numerous of all the 
tribes of Vanyas; it is partly Hindti and partly Jaina. The Jainas are of 
both the S’wé/dmbara and Digambara sects; they reside chiefly in the 
north-western parts of Hindustan. 
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9. The Handilwal or Khandilwdl tribe. Khandir is the name of a town 
or district in the Jaipar territory, and these Vanyas having originally 
been Rajput inhabitants of that town, take their name from thence. They 
are Jainas, and of both the S’wétdmbara and Digambara sects. 

10. The Bejdwargé tribe is mostly resident in Hindustan, the members are 
Jainas, as are likewise those of the following :—11. Harséra; 12. Nogila ; 
13. Jailwal; and 14. Jdléra or Jalohra. 

15. Jhdréla. Mostly Hindus. They derive their origin from an ancient 
city, the ruins of which lie eight cds north of Radhanpur ; tradition says it 
was chiefly inhabited by Brahmans, and that it was destroyed by one of the 
Ghori kings of Dehli; scarcely any vestiges of it remain, except mounds of 
bricks and rubbish. 

16. Hombar, called Hambar Vanica or Vohr Vanica. This is a tribe of 
Digambaras. 

17. Gujar, Gujarval, and 18. Gujar Vanic. All these, I believe, are the 
same ; the individuals of these tribes profess many trades, being goldsmiths, 
husbandmen, &c.: they are Jainas. 


LO Mimailssnnseaadawe +o-e-dainas, 35. Palléwal. These are mostly to 
20. Dindiand Dindiwal. do. be found in the northern parts of 
QM OG POC Manes anaastecaidane ae - do. Hindistan; they are Jainas. 

22. Catora or Catanéra ... do. 86. Bambhijat or Bambh, Jainas. 

ER OHTA I FERRE eROEe wcbiste do. 37. Disawal, Hindus and Jainas. 

DA, TAN GWMhdncsdsveJadsaneds! VIG, 38. Siharwal, Sohrias or | pina 

LI TOTAL ae sastasuhygda, ShENTIAS...4.. vessel 

26. Ganbhdyd....s.ceseeeeee GO. 39. Kharedia, selege ab 

27. Pohcarwil ......... Digambaras. Kharhidia ....0.00. 

ORIN AYE occomnsare cease do. 40. Jaiwal...... siaxwee oes MILO 

29. Nanawal ......0000+ do. 41. Chitrawdl....ccccccveee 0. 

80. Ladé(a division of the S’rimalis), 42. Carantwal ...ccccc.eoe do. 
Jainas ; they are said to have been 43. Stinawal ...cceveee sole BTAGs 
originally barbers. 44. SGjantwal....++++ eevee dO, 

81. Dhariwal.........+.- ...Jainas. 45. Nagarnat, Hindis and Jainas. 

32. Vaghirewal, Waghira, | HP) 46, Dasdrdsscocceee do. 

or Wighori.....00J 47. Vanchavanica . do. 
33. Mirat’hwal ......0.00 . do. 48. Carihyd  sss00e do. 


B4;;) SOrantsisdz.ssecsaracady i HO. 49. Bhadira . .........Jainas. 
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50. Méwara ...... wisee tub eaet Jainas. 

51. Narasinhapura \Jainas; Digam- 
orNarasinghapore) — baras. 

52, Pancham or Panchamala, Jainas. 

5Bo aM arwes conden PP siardo. 

54. Harwal. ......00. aed deh do. 

55. Srie handir orS rie handira do. 

56. Wayes or Vaysa ...eer00 do. 

SY Aesth side vz davai sewer do. 

58. Cambja ...0.+ svelbeteens do. 

59. Jinda Or Jinrd.seeeeeeeeee do. 

G0. SOIT G csnsnsnsaonncvsaentns do. 

61. A’chitta or A’chitwal...... do. 

COA GHOBG vent wesisBeennaics tenner do. 

63. S/rig tir ...s0-00es parse skates do. 

64. CayEia ...secccrcescsccesees do. 

G5, DRS SONG oscicasascadssavw do. 

G6. Padrichhiias tees ss aces tl do. 

G7 nHéshdneaiiasas ackbadeckvet do. 

68s Lathatdls dasecscntsasecie des do. 

69. Ashiwarga . ....seceereeee do. 

70. Gdjona or Gajnéda ...... do. 

Ws Vadhanoniitseseac scenes do. 

TQnVihonkis marseaatacesre do. 

713. Padmavatiss cosecsersecceee do. 

74. Dhavra vee Jainas and Hindus. 

75. Borebole...... do. 

76. JERTEG severe do. 

77. Maghora ... do. 

78. Gdluwal.....- do. 

79. Chitrérd...... do. 

80. Caclévia .... do. 

81. Landiays..... do. 

82. Bhongra or) a8: 

Bhingada J 
83. A'ndére, A’nhéra do. 


84. Nagoraor NagoreVanica,Jainas. 
85. Sachord ...ccccerees odeskitenilos 
86. Madahra ......0.. soepeeehy des 
87. Brahmanu ..cccccccsseses AO. 
88. Mandurd csccccccceccsee do. 
89. Stiroti, Mahéswaris and Jainas. 
90. Néphili ... do. 
91. Sabiird...... do. 
92. Khéralida do. 
98. Cathstiria do. 
94. Suinar...Jainas and Mahéswaris. 
95. Nagéri More do. 
96. Nayilnag... do. 
97. Dacria ... do. 
98. Bania ...... do. 
99. Jeluna ...... do. 
100. Vindit ...... do. 
101. Madalia ... do. 
102. Babar ...... do. 
103. Jerana ... do. 
104. Cautilia .... do. 
105. Dadahal... do. 
106. Sénési...... do. 
107. Rajsu’cha... do. 
108. Linda or Lidi, Sdc’ha, Jainas. 
NOD BORN ssc ons sess setees do. 
110; Sis so tease de duacitaeee do 
Vs i ais. 0.s ccemattaccoee tee do 
ME Babi de icenicelcdse la dagah do. 
LibSat Senegal dycs casacneesh.g 3 do. 
114. Khandole ......+.. saniade do. 
115. Moh A’ghata ......... do. 
116. Chandranéra 00+. cknsaurdo. 
117. Khérwa....Jainas and Hindis. 
118. Chachd...... do. 
LOBE) jctonsdes do 
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120. Nangadréha.....+... ..-Jainas. 140. NErdtia ......c0c0c000. Jainas. 
121. Nangapraha ......... do. 141. Vandbhore ....e000006 do. 
B22 IBRELOV Ge. dovewveceses do. TAQ VGA. dcccteseccecsts Ok 
ELS. COOB SHIN eect o's do. 143. Véphali ....ccecevecsee 0. 
Nd 8 12.07 [gn aa do. 144. Mahésward wi... do. 
125. Nathgata ....sc00.00. do. 145. Catiiniwal .....00. anon 
126. Chorewal......0sseeeeee do. 14GL ddaississvsise ave de: 
127. GRANOrE......000e eeWdo' 147. Chandrawal ..0....... 0. 
IQS STORE. eae tetdin ceo do. 148. U'chalwal ..........0.. do. 
129. Gabhii......2+4 Secece seer! 149. Baniwar........00000. 0. 
130. Jaighyd ceiccscrcecseee do. 150. Harstid .o.c.sese0e.e8. do. 
131. Jancstiria ........ eeeeee G0. 151. NGraNid.scrcccseceee dO. 
132. Sarthya swiaeeccsess DUO: 152. Hatharrid............. do. 
133. Suchawal ....... Se Ka Key 153. Mangawar ............ do. 
USE GUILDS waves askesscces do. 1542) Bharg] a wassdesctes sect AD: 
135. BRAMO .scscscececeess do. 155. Hingarwal wi....0.. 0. 
SO RIESuDecasaesnccehenwees do. ISOM POneMaliwcccascaessce Ob 
137. A'charciwal ......... do. 157. Cabehiines.\ capveiwecnd Oude 
138. Prépariciwal ......... do. LSS BAMC scsvvesstases woo: 
139. Gorewdl...... Hor ene: 159. Nagadharra wu..00. do. 


It will be observed by this list, that instead of eighty-four tribes there 
are nearly twice that number; the names are, however, copied from a 
Jaina list, and I have not thought it proper to interfere with them, although 
it may be supposed there is some mistake, or, perhaps, repetition under dif- 
ferent names. Most of those above detailed are taken from those of towns 
and districts. 

The chief, or more considerable tribes of Jaina Vanyas in Gujerat and 
Mar’war’, do not exceed thirty, the remainder are almost unknown in those 
parts of the country. 

By some accounts it appears that in the time of Vicramapirya, there 
were only twelve and a-half tribes of Vanyas; these were the S'ripir, 
O'sidn, Mirathia or Mira?hwal, Padlliwal, Pohcarwal, Jayil Cant, Harisdya, 
Jindiwal, Diddiwal, Vagiriwal, Néirania, and Khandilwal. 

Independently of the foregoing distinction of Nat, or tribe, the Jainas are 
divided into eighty-four religious sects, denominated Guchch’ha, or congre- 
gations, of which I believe the most considerable, and most opposed in their 
tenets, are those of the Digambara, and the Tapa, and Lica S'wétambaras, 
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The most material difference of religious opinion between these sects will 
be detailed ; that of the rest, I believe, is trifling. 

It is necessary it should be observed here, that besides the eighty-four 
Guchch’ha, there are also many inferior divisions of dissenters, called Mat 
or Mitti. 

The origin of the eighty-four sects of Jainas, as detailed in the Pat dvaiis, 
or lists of the succession of their A’charyas, properly includes their history 
from the period of MauAvira, the last Tir?hancara, to the present time, 
and it is, perhaps, not quite correct to separate them; however, for the sake 
of perspicuity, a list of their A’charyas, and the remarkable occurrences 
recorded by them, will be given hereafter, with a summary of their ancient 
or fabulous history. 

In the time of ManAvira there were only nine Guchch’has.* 

The following is a list of the eighty-four Guchch’has, with their subdi- 
visions or Mats :— 

1. The Vara GuchcW’ha. This is said to be the most ancient of all the 
sects. 

2. The Chartar Guchch’ha. This sect is derived from the Chandra Guch- 
cl’ha, it is divided into eleven Bésnas or schisms, which all arose from that 
of the Bhal't‘arakia ; the following is a list of those best known :— 

The Ist, or Bhat t/arakia sect, was founded in S. 1080, or A.D. 1024. 

The 2d, or Vara Achirya, arose in 1564 of ManAvira, or 1094 of 
VicramApiTyA; its founder being a certain Vanya, named Canprapia. 

3d, The Laghu Ach irya, or lesser C’hartar, took its rise in S, 1381, A D. 
1325. 

4th, The Végra Chartars: this originated in S. 1422; A.D. 1366, or 
during the reign of Maumu Bécana, king of Gujerat, from whom they take 
their name. 

5th, Piplia or Pimplia, 8. 1415, A.D. 1359. 

6th, Ranga Vijya, S. 1700, A.D. 1644. 

The 7th, or Bhirhdrki.s, derive their name from Buéwsv'ria, a S'ri Pija, 
or high priest, and Harkcuanpa, a Mahajan of the town of Barhmere. 

8th, or Chand Stiria ; this sect is ascribed to an Achurya, named SAcar 
Cuanp Svu’r1, and the date of its origin is S. 1505, or A.D. 1449. 


* ManAvira had eleven Gand’hurs or disciples ; of these eight formed Guchch’has or sects, 
the remaining three united in one. 
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9th, Moéhvi Chartar, 8. 1255. The distinctive tenet of this sect is that 
the Térfhancaras have six Calydnas (an account of these will be given 
hereafter), or felicitous periods in their lives (the remainder of the Jainas 
maintain they have only five), and that their installation as Rajas forms the 
sixth Calydna ; also, that the translation of MauAvira,* from the womb of 
“the Brahman’s wife to that of the Rani of Stpp’HarRatT’HA RAsA, is his sixth 
Caly inaca. 

The C’hartars keep the Pac’hi or full moon on the 14th of the month, 
and reckon fifty days from the 14th A’sarsdéd to the 4th Bhidarwastd, the 
last day of the fast called Pajusan, and in this time the Sad’hus of this 
sect will not move out of the village or town in which they reside except 
in cases of emergency, and on the days called Ti?’hs they abstain from all 
labour, and occupy themselves entirely with the duties of religion; almost 
all sects of Jainas conform to this rule. The Tif’hs are the 2d, 5th, 8th, 
11th and 14th, or 15th days of the lunar month. 

The Chartars believe in the forty-five Stiéras, and worship the images of 
the Tir?hancaras. 

3. Tapa Guchch’ha. This is said to have taken its rise in S. 1285, 
A.D. 1229, and its name from the following circumstance. A certain 
Sri Puja, or chief priest of the Jainas, being on his travels, arrived at the 
fort of Chitore, and took up his residence there under a banyan tree: he 
appears to have been pleased with his quarters, as he remained under this 
tree six months, performing during the whole of that period the A’mbil 
tapasyd, which consists in abstaining from all kinds of food except bread or 
rice mixed with water, but without any salt or condiment. 

From this extraordinary penance, the Rana of Chitore gave him and his 
followers the name of Tupis Tapasyis, or Tapaswis ; they are also called 
Chitoris. 

According to the statement of the Taps, the Jainas for eight generations 
after MamAvira were called Nigrant’ha, or Alébhi,t ie. exempt from all 
passion or desire: there was then no difference of sect among them. In 
the time of AcuArya Séuastr Sri, or 345 years after ManAvira, their 
name was changed to that of the Cétic, or Corynia Guchcl’ha. 


* See the History of MauAvira, in the Asiatic Researches. 
+ See Mr. Colebrooke’s paper on the Jainas, Asiatic Researches, vol. ix. p. 300. 


Von. ILI. 3A 
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In after times they received the following names in succession: Chandra 
GuchcW’ ha, Vanavasi Guchch’ha, Vara Guchcl’ha ; and, lastly, that of Tapa 
Guchcl’ha, as above related. 

The Tapa Guchci’ha is divided into thirteen besnas or sects; there is, 
however, I am told, but little difference between them, except on trifling 
points of doctrine: they are named after the A’cnAryas, by whom they 
were instituted, viz. : 

Ist. The Vijaya Déva Stiri. This division arose in S. 1781, A.D. 1675. 

2d and 3d. The Vijaya Raja Stiri, and Camalcasa, These were founded 
by Chélas, or disciples of Himyrman Str, and A’NanpvimaL Soir, 
A/cuAryas, in or about S. 1590, A.D. 1534; the latter are now said to have 
become C’hartars at Jessalmir. 

4th and 5th. Vari Pésal and Léri Pésal. This separation from the 
rest of the Zapas occurred in S. 1582, A.D. 1526, and is ascribed to the 
following trivial circumstance. Himvyimar Sdri and A’nanpvimat Su RI, 
the 57th and 58th A cuAryas of the Tapas being at Cambay, the Vanyas of 
that city lodged the first, or the guru, in the smallest Pdésal or monastery, 
and the second, or his disciple, in the largest ; from this occurrence they 
derive their names. 

6th. The Sagar Guchcl’ha. This arose in S. 1613, A.D. 1557, during 
the spiritual government of Visaya RAsa Su'rt, having been instituted by a 
Jati named Duarma SAcar, in conjunction with Sanripés SuiAr, a 
merchant of Ahmadabad. 

In this sect a particular family of Vanyas (that of Sanrinés), performs 
the ceremony of the consecration of the S’ri Piya, and consequently the 
functions of high priest. 

7th. The Camal, or Cawal Guchcl’ha. 

8th. Catacpira. The Sid’hus of this sect have some peculiarity in the 
Owgha or broom they use. ; 

gth. Vijaya A'nandsiri. This sect took its origin in the time of the 60th 
A’cuArya, Visaya Sana Svu'r1, about S. 1656, A.D, 1600. The founder is 
said to have been the brother of that AcuArya. 

10th. Vijaya Ratna Suri. 

11th. Agamia. The origin of this sect is ascribed to the 13th century of 
VicramApitya; they keep the full moon or Pac’hi on the 15th of the 
month, and the Pojusan on the 5th of Bhadarwasid. 

12. Vamdmitti or Brahmitti. A sect denominated Brahmdditya is said 
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to have arisen in 826 of Vicrama. ‘This appears to be the same with the 
Vrimdnia or Brdhmdnia, otherwise Bréhmamitti Guchch’ha, some of whom 
are said to be residing at Pattan. 

18th. Ndgori Tapa. The date of the sect is said to be S. 1572, 
A.D. 1516. 

All these besnas have their S'ri Pijas. 

The principal tenets of the Tapus are, 1st. The preservation of life in all 
its forms ; 2d. The worship of the images of the Tir?hancaras ; 3d. The 
acknowledgment of, and belief in the forty-five Séras, or holy books. 
They are also enjoined Tapasya, or penance; Sila, or chastity; Bhaw, 
benevolence or liberality ; and Dédna, or charity: they acknowledge seven 
Cshétras, or objects of peculiar veneration and expiatory charity when at 
the point of death, wiz. the Sdd’hu and Sdd’hwi, Srdvaca and S‘révacé ; 
the repair of temples, consecration of images; and lastly, the preservation 
and copying of their scriptures. 

The Tapa Jatis are not allowed to move about the country from the 
Samvachéri, or the last day of the Pajusan to the 14th of Cédrtic-séd, in 
all, seventy days:* they keep the Pac’hi, or full moon, on the 14th day of 
the month, and the Samvachéri, or 8th, or last day of the Pajusan, on the 
fifth of Bhadarwasid. 

The Tapas are said to hold that a Sdéd’hu may converse with women, if 
he find it impracticable to remain without them. It is also said, their Jatis 
may eat flesh, if dressed and given to them by Hindis, and also drink 
wine: this, however, is denied by them. 

They will not allow their scriptures to be read by a S’ravaca, or a layman. 

The following are inserted as forming some of the chief peculiarities of 
opinion distinguishing the Tapas and S’wétambaras in general from the other 
sects of Jainas. 

1st. The Tapis and Swétdmbaras worship inferior dévatas, and even those 
of the Hindus as the Devi Cali, or Amba Bhavdni, &c. 

2d. They say that. in a religious quarrel it is lawful to kill all those who 
injure or oppose them. 

3d. TheTapd Srdévacas, menand women, assemble together in the A’pasara, 
or convent of the priests, on the night of the 15th of Gnan Panchmi Cartic- 
std, and remain employed in religious exercises the whole of the night. 


* This is called the end of the Chowmdsa, and is common to all Jainas. 
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4th. They say that those who have built temples and consecrated images, 
will attain mocsha. 

5th. That Riswap’Hapkva was a Jugli or Yugala (one of the ancient 
race of giants inhabiting the earth), and that he married the widow of 
another Jizgli, and had two children by her. 

“6th. That only two of the Tir?hancaras, viz. MauuinAt’na and Nim- 
nAv’Ha lived single, the rest having been all married. 

7th. That penance and works will enable persons of both sexes to attain 
mocsha. 

8th. That MauuinAt’Ha, the nineteenth 7ir?hancara, was a woman. 

9th. That a Sud’hu may possess fourteen articles of equipment, viz. three 
cups or vessels, three sheets or blankets, a ?’hili or scrip, broom, &c. 

10th. That in extremity of hunger the Sad’hu may eat any kind of 
vegetable, and that a Sad’hu may drink cold water: they generally drink 
hot or warm water. 

11th. They say that the laity and men of the lowest caste, and even those 
who ornament the persons, may obtain mucéi. 

12th. They say that in the time of Manavira, the Bhavanapali Indras, 
or angels of the infernal regions, ascended to heaven to assault and displace 
the Dévatds, or angels, thence, and that they were expelled by the Vajra or 
thunder of the heavenly host. 

13th. That ManAvira passed through twenty-seven transmigrations, from 
the son of Risnas’Hapéva to his last incarnation; other sects say twenty- 
eight. 

14th. They place a cowra (a large shell or conch) before them when at 
their devotions, and pay their adorations to it. 

15th. The images of the S'wé/ambaras are represented in a sitting posture, 
with a candéra or string round their loins, and are ornamented with 
precious stones. 
"16th. They say that Carma, or the retributive effect of evil actions, is 
destroyed by penance. 

17th. That Carma is as intimately blended with the soul, as milk and water 
mixed. 

18th. They consider the Tiré’hancaras as supreme deities. 

19th. Their women perform religious ceremonies and touch their images. 

20th. They bore the ears of their novices, and tie on the mimi, or 
mouth-cloth, by passing the ends of it through the orifices, 
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There are numerous other differences of opinion and practice, most of 
which would be unintelligible without a commentary. 

4, The Linca, or Richmati Guchch’ha. This sect is divided into several 
congregations, the chief of which separated from the Tupas in S. 1531, or 
2023 after VirAt, or MandAvira, A.D. 14:75. 

5. The Gujerati Lincus. ‘There are said to be nineteen divisions of this 
sect ; those best known are the following : 

Ist. The Mii?’hi Pacha, or Kesowji. 

2d. The Nani ditto, or Ciinwarji. 

3d. The Dhumaji. 

4th. The Talacsi. 

These, like most other sects of Jainas, are named after their founders. 

The following are congregations of Lincas, not included in those of 
Gujerat : 

Ist. The Nagére Lincas. 

2d. The Utrddi ditto, S. 1541, A.D. 1485. 

3d. The Vijdmiti, 8.1570, A.D. 1514. 

It is said there are other sects in different parts of Hindtstan. I have 
not, however, been able to obtain their names. 

Each of the above has its S’ri Péja or Acharya. 

The following account of the period and cause of the secession of the 
Gujerati Lincas from the other Jainas, is translated from a paper eten to 
me by a priest of that sect : 

In the sixteenth century of the Samvat era, there lived at Ahmadabad a 
certain Jaina Vanya, named LacuA Suan, by profession a sarruf, or money- 
changer, a man rigidly observant of the precepts of his religion. 

It happened that one day a Muhammadan sépdhi having exchanged a 
méihmidi at his shop, purchased some partridges with the change, and killed 
them for his dinner in the sarrdf’s presence. LacuA SwAn being much 
distressed at witnessing this sinful act, and conceiving he had participated 
in the crime, abandoned his trade, and to gain a livelihood, employed 
himself in copying the Sidd’hdntas, or scriptures of the Jainas. Becoming 
by this means acquainted with their contents, he discovered that their 
precepts were neglected, and that the Jadés taught a spurious doctrine of 
their own instead. 

This being satisfactorily proved by him on the authority of the Sida’hdantas 
to several of his friends, they agreed with him to reform, and be guided 
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only by the text of their religion and law. They therefore abandoned the 
worship of images, for which there is no sanction in their sacred books. 
This reformation took effect in S. 1531, A.D. 1475. 

The Tapa Jainas, or image worshippers, complained of this sect to SHA 
JeHAn, who notwithstanding, protected them, as did Aurane-zis; the 
latter even caused a public disputation on the principles of their religion, 
to be held at Ahmadabad. 

It is said, however, that this sect was in existence before the period of 
Lac SuAn, and was then known under the denomination of the 7°hivar 
Guchch’ ha. 

There are forty-eight points of difference in religious opinion between the 
Tapas and Limeds; but as the insertion of the whole of them would be 
tedious and they would require much explanation, I shall content myself with 
enumerating the chief and most intelligible of them. 

Their principal distinctive tenets, then, are: 

Ist. A belief that false expositions or commentaries, such as the Tica, 
Chitran, Bhdashya, Pracarana, &c., and even poetry and romances, have 
been added to the number of their sacred books by the Tapa Jainas; they 
therefore acknowledge only thirty-two Sttras, regarding the rest as apocry- 
phal. The Sttras or scriptures of the Jainas, allowed to be genuine by the 
Ltincds, are the eleven anga, the twelve upunga, four chéde, four mala 
stitras, and the avasyaca. 

2d. They assert that there is no mention of temples or images, and their 
worship, or pilgrimages, in the original Sidd’hdntas, and that no such 
buildings, representations, or ceremonies, were in use, performed, or con- 
sidered meritorious, in ancient times; they therefore have no temples, nor 
do they worship images or make pilgrimages. 

8d. They keep the Péc’hi or full moon on the 15th, instead of the 14th 
day, and the last day of the Pajusan, on the 5th instead of the 4th 
Bhédarwasid. 

4th. The Lincas allow only four Cshéiras or classes of beings meriting 
peculiar veneration, or as objects of expiatory charity, viz. the Sad’hu, 
Sa@hwi, S'ravaca and S‘ravaca: they conceive it their duty, therefore, to 
serve the religious, the aged, poor, sick, and infirm of these classes, and to 
supply their wants. 

5th. In opposition to the Zapis, and some other sects, they allow 
S'ravacas, or indeed any person, to read their sacred writings. 
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6th. They consider it unlawful for a Sad’hu to ride on any animal or 
vehicle. 

7th. They deny that a man may not kill another, let the provocation be 
what it may. 

8th. They do not bore the ears of their novices, as the priests of other 
sects do. 

The D*hond’hius are a sect of Linca Jainas, which separated from the 
parent stock in S. 1724, A.D. 1668. ‘They entertain in general the same 
religious opinions with the Léncas. 

The D’hind’hias form several sects (some say eighteen),of which the follow- 
ing are the most considerable or best known. 

Ist. The Daryapira. The chief distinction marking these is that they 
omit the Naucar (the creed of the Jainas) when they pray or preach. 

2d. Dharmadirji. These repeat the Naucar ; the Sddhus of this sect, 
however, are said to eat food which has been cooked and kept for some 
time: this, most of the other Jainas will not, conceiving that after a certain 
period incipient life is generated in it. 

3d. The Térapant’ht. The principal distinction in the tenets of this sect 
is, that they do not, like other S’ravacas, redeem the lives of animals or 
insects from those about to kill them, as they conceive themselves in that 
case answerable for any injury those redeemed may occasion to animal life 
during the period of their existence so prolonged. 

4th. The Lowi ric’h no Parwar. 

5th. Milchandjt. 

6th. A’jaramarjt. 

7th. Calla Rich. 

The priests of the D’hind’hiis are the Sdd’hus of the Luncds. 

The Anchlit Guchci’ha. This sect took its rise in Samvat 1169, A.D. 
1113 : the founder was an A cuArya, named Arya Rac’nAt Sérr. It appears 
from their books that in the time of U'py6ram Siri (the thirty-fifth A’cuArya 
from ManAvira), who is supposed to have lived in the fourth century of 
the Samvat era, they were called the Vara Guchch’ha ; they were afterwards 
denominated the Sankésra Guchch’ha, from a village in the Pattan district ; 
and on their removing to the town of Nana Bira in G6dewar, they were 
called Ndnawal. A’rya Rac’nar Sunt, the reputed founder of the Anchlia 
sect, it is said was born in Samvat 1136, A.D. 1080. ‘This man, after he 
became a priest, took up his abode at Champanir or Powagurh, where he 
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became famous for his sanctity and works, and in his time his followers 
were first denominated the Vaddhi Pac’ha. 

Of the name A’nchlii, which they afterwards received, there are two 
derivations ; one from auchala, a cloth or handkerchief which they raise to 
their heads when saluting their priests, a mode of salutation said to have 
been practised by the gods; the other is from the word achala, signifying 
immoveable. ‘The reason of the latter is related as follows : 

Jayasinua, the chéla of Arya Rac’nart Su'nt, visiting Pattan during the 
reign of Raja CumAra PAra (the nephew of Sapra Jaya Sryna, who was 
converted to the Jaina faith by the celebrated HimAcuArya): this prince 
attended to hear him preach, and, as was his custom, informed him that if 
he kept the Punam, or the full moon, on the 14th of the month, he might 
remain, but if not he must depart. It happened that Jayasinna was then 
repeating certain lines as his text, and therefore requested to be informed 
whether he would be allowed to conclude his discourse or not. CumAra 
PALA not conceiving so apparently trifling a concession of any importance, 
gave him permission to proceed ; and on returning to his palace, he men- 
tioned the circumstance to HimacuArya, who told him, on hearing the 
text, that he believed the lecture would take twelve years to its completion : 
this proved to be the case. However, Cum ira PAxa, it is said, kept his 
promise, and even attended the A’cuArya’s discourse as long as it con- 
tinued ; and from this circumstance, gave this sect the name of achala or 
immoveable. 

During the spiritual government of DuamMarat’Ha Su'r, in S. 1660, 
A.D.1604, the separation of the sects denominated Gowraca and Bhatt <raca, 
took place, the Jatis of those schisms not relishing the severity of the 
A cuArya’s discipline. 

There are three sects of A’nchlias : the Bhat't'uraca, Gowraca, and the 
A'nchlia proper. They boast that at some former periods three other sects 
of Jainas have been converted to their opinions, viz. the T’harolia Vam 
Guchcl’ha, the Négindra Guchch’ha, and the Digambara Silveys of Pattan. 
The following peculiarities in their tenets are detailed : 

Ist. In common with the Lica, Péinamii, Sad’h Piinamia, and A'gamia 
sects, they are said to keep the Pac’hi or full moon on the 15th instead of 
the 14th day, and to conclude the fast of the Pajusan on the 5th instead of 
the 4th Bhidarwasid. The distinction arises from a close attention to the 
Tit’hs or lunar division of time, which is in some measure neglected by others. 
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2d. The whole of the Tapé and Liinca S‘ravacas, when they attend prayers, 
or the lectures of their priests, use a mouth-cloth, and a Pzinjani or small 
broom. The S‘ravacas of the A’nchlids do not. 

They worship the images of the Tér?hancaras, and acknowledge forty- 
five Sutras. 

The Carva Miti. The period at which this schism arose, is stated to be 
S. 1562, A.D. 1506. 

The founder was a Vanya named Carva Suan, an inhabitant of the 
village of Aratwdr4 near Sirdhi. This man, being the disciple of a 
certain A’charya named PaicHanpa, made a request to him that he might 
be admitted into religious orders; the <A’churya declining to qualify him, 
for the priesthood, he went to T’haranda, and attracting attention from the 
austerities of his tapasya, founded the Carva Miti sect. He died in S. 1564. 

The chief peculiarity of this sect of Jainas is, that they have no Jatis, 
their priests being Vanyas, denominated Sahji, who are also called the 
twelve Vrittidhari S'ravacas: they wear turbans like other Vanyas, and 
associate and eat with them, but live in a pdsal or convent in celibacy, 
When they read prayers they take off their turbans, and cover their mouth 
with a cloth: like the Leincas, they keep the Puc’hi on the 15th, and the 
Pajusan on the 5th Bhadarwasid. 

The Paichanda GuchcWha. This sect arose at Sirdhi in S. 1565, A.D, 
1509; they keep their fasts on the same days with the Carva Mitis. 

The Prinamia Guchcl’ha. This schism is said to have arisen from a 
mistake made by one of HimAcuArya’s Chélas or scholars, in S. 1159, 
A.D. 1103: the chief peculiarities of the Punamids are the same with those 
of the Patchanda Guchclvha. 

Sad’h Pinamid. S. 1236, A.D. 1180; they are nearly similar to the 
above. 

Dandirwalia. 

Trangaria or Tramgaria, §.1200, A.D. 1144. 

Cataca Suri. 

Caca Suri. 

Cacrasi. 

Cala Miti. 8.1532, A.D. 1276. 

Bhasaria. These are Chipds, or cotton printers, converted to Jainas in 
8. 1616, A.D. 1560; they are said to be mostly Lincas. 

Cétla Miti. S. 1114, A.D. 1058. 
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Ridipalia. §, 1225, A.D. 1169. 

Janade Sagara. 8. 1687, A.D, 1631. 

Sacar Miti. S. 1442, in some accounts 1570, A.D. 1386 or 1514. 

Nugéri Sechd Mitt. S. 1584, A.D. 1528, 

Caje Miti. 8.1570. 

Pattan Miti, ditto. 

Atma Miti, ditto. 

Chamondic, 8.1282, A.D. 1226. 

The Himacharya. HimAcuarya, from whom this sect takes its name, 
was the celebrated author of the Nama mala, or Sanscrit vocabulary called 
Héma Cosha, and the Pradhdana or minister of Cu/mMAra PaAta,* the 
nephew and successor of Sapra Jaya Sinua, Raja of Pattan. 

The Himacharya sect took its rise in §. 1166, A.D. 1110. 

The whole of the foregoing are of the division of Jainas, called 
S'wétambaras. 

The Digambaras. ‘The origin of this sect appears involved in some 
obscurity : in some Pafdvalis it is ascribed to acertain priest named Sri or 
Tri Garra; and the date of its rise, S. 609 or A.D. 553: in others, it is 
stated to have arisen 984 years after ManAvira.t 

In the list of the succession of the Tapa priests or Acharyas, it is also 
stated that Gépr MAui, or Gésn Manu, the first Digambara, lived about 
S. 608, or A.D. 552, and that he had four chélas, named Cuanpa, CHANACA, 
Naurar, and Vépirz. Each of these instituted a separate sect about 
S. 620, or A.D, 564: they were originally called Vanvast. This division is 
said to be most numerous in Rijpiitana; there are however some in Gujerat, 
as the Hémbara and other Vanyas. 

The number of propositions forming the distinction between S'wétumbaras 
and Digambaras, are upwards of one hundred; the chief of these are as 
follow : 


* This prince, originally the Z’hdcur of Dat’hally, a village near Pattan, built the Jaina 
temple at Tarangé, as appears from the inscription on it. 

+ The separation of this sect took place in the time of Buapra BAnv’, the eighth 
A’chérya from MawaAvira; at that period it is related twelve successive years of famine 
occurred, and the Jainas were in consequence dispersed ; those who migrated eastward became 
Digambaras, and those westward S'wétdmbaras. 
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1st. The Digambaras represent their gods perfectly naked, and without 
any kind of ornament. 

2d. They allow only the ten Mila Siitras of the holy books of the Jainas 
to be original, and reject the rest. 

4th. They say that the laity, or those who wear clothes and ornaments, the 
lowest classes of mankind, and women, cannot attain mucti or immortality. 

doth. Their Sud’hus are expected to remain quite naked, and are allowed 
to possess only two articles of equipment: a fan of peacock’s feathers, and 
a cup. 

7th. They deny that Risnap’HaDEvA was a yugala, or that he married the 
widow of a yugala. 

8th. They deny that the Zir?hancaras are subject to disease. 

9th. They assert that it is better to die than to eat flesh or pluck fruits 
from the tree and eat them. 

10th. The S'wétambaras say the minute portion of time called a samaya, 
cannot be divided: these, on the contrary, say it can, even to infinity. 

11th. They consider it unlawful, under any circumstances, to kill a man. 

12th. They say that it is not lawful for Sad’hus to take food from the 
house of a Sura. 

13th. Their Sad’hus do not carry wands, nor do they bore the ears of their 
novices. 

14th. They believe that the mother of a Tér?’hancara has sixteen dreams 
indicative of the future greatness of the being she is destined to bring into 
the world: the S‘wétdmbaras say only fourteen. 

15th. That the Jadu tribe, from which most of the Tir?hancaras are 
sprung, did not eat flesh or drink wine—the S'wétambaras say they did. 

16th. They call the fast of the Pajusan, Daslac’hini, and it commences 
with them, when that of the Swétimbaras ends. 

17th. They say that eight portions of the soul are pure from all connexion 
with Carma—the S'wélambaras say the whole is implicated with Carma. 

18th. That penance and austerities cannot destroy the effect of Carma, 
or expiate crime. 

19th. The Digambara Sad’hus eat out of their hands, not out of dishes. 

20th. They say the Zir?hancaras are not supreme gods, but only 
Parama Gurus, saints, prophets, or spiritual instructors. 

1st. They will not allow women to perform religious ceremonies, or touch 
their images 
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22d. They say that only one Chand'a of the Bharata Cshétra will be 
destroyed at the end of the sixth A’ra. 

On all these questions they are at issue with the S’wétimbaras. 

The remainder of the eighty-four Guchch’has, or sects of Jainas : 


1. Osawal, Guchch’ha. 

2, Jerawali ... do. 

3. Gangésra... do. 

4. Jhirdia. 

5. Antptra or A'‘npira. 

6. Bharwatcha. 

7. Udiwa. 

8. Gindwa or Gidaya. 
These are reported to 
put gum or mastic 
in their mouths when 
they pray, and from 
this custom the appel- 
lation is derived. 

9. Decawa. 

10. Dhenmala. 

11. Ahihadassia or Mé- 
harassia. 

12. Dariiria. 

13. Gijpala. 

14. T’hocwali. 

15. Maygiria. 

16. Jharola. These, it 
is said, have joined the 
A nchlias. 

17. T’hécria. 

18. Bicadia. 

19. Miajahra. 

20. Sachora. 

21. Canchilia. 

22. Sidd’ hantia. 

23. Messania. 


24. Mald’hara. This 


sect is said to have 
been founded by Mat- 
D’HARA, a celebrated 
poet. 

25. Palliwal. 

26. Coruntwal. 

27. Nagoria. 

28. Dharma Géc sii. 

29. Manduara. 

30. Nanawal or Nanwal. 
The A’nchliaGuchcl’ ha 
is originally derived 
from these ; they are 
said mostly to reside 
at Udayapura and its 
vicinity: their high 
priests are called Bha- 


taraca, the inferior 
Mahatmas. 

31. Sandirwal or C’han- 
déla. 


82. Hattisama. 
33. Madahra. 
384. Surana. 
35. Cambayatia, 
36. Supuria, 
87. Mandlia. 
38. Cichipira. 
39. Jangla. 

40. Chapriwal. 
41. Busada. 
42, Varodia. 
43. Duvandanic. 


44. Chitrawal. 

45. Vaira. 

46. Vijohari. 

47. Cacholia Cohélia. 

48. Sahcari. 

49. Canarsi. 

50. Pinhtalla. 

51. Révadia. 

52. Dhéndapa. 

53. T’hamnia. 

54. Ansira. 

55. Palanpéra. 

56. Gandara or Gan- 
gadarda. 

57. Drivéria from Dra- 
vird. 

58. Nagarcatia. 

59. Hansaria. 

60. Bhatnéra. 

61. Janhért and Jan- 
hara. 

62. Bhinsain. 

63. Jaggain. 

. Pattan. 

. Kumbi. 

. Kinndjia. 

. Suratia. 

. Shévata Guchch’ ha. 

. Ghogadhara. 

. Waghira. 

. Bisria. 

. Sia hpiria. 

. Phiitora. 
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74. Négamia. 
75. Sanjamia. 
76. Sdjantwal. 
77. Vardiwal. 
78. Méradwara. 
79. Nagola. 

80. Nadola. 
81. Bharijia. 
82. Surantwal. 
83. Bhinmalla. 
84. Dasarwa. 
85. Gocwala. 
86. Bocria. 

87. Kuria. 

88. Nangdraha. 


89. 
90. 
gl. 
92. 
93. 
94. 
95. 
96. 
97. 
98. 
99. 
100. 
101. 
102. 
103. 


Uchilwal. 
Jangra. 
Chapra. 
Devadania. 
Bijohra. 
Cachila. 
Radolia. 
Mocra. 
Pantal. 
Carsana. 
Révia. 
Dhandupal. 
Pantwalia. 
Malpura. 
Gondilia. 


104. Gurdalia. 
105. Sohria. 
106. Asuria. 
107. Jagria. 
108. Jangda. 
109. Bhapénia. 
110. Cambdja. 
111. Vehria. 
112. Gdgra Guchcl’ ha. 
113. Nangria. 
114. Sajjara. 
115. Bardicha. 
116. Morandwa. 
117. Réshmia. 


The following names are taken from a list in the Mirat i Ahmadi : 


118. Adsiya. 
119. Cécamal. 
120. Dassia. 
121. Cajadia. 
122. Bhawrajia. 


123 
124 
125 
126 
127 


. Nacadac. 
. Nogral. 

. Cithipura. 
. Nagsbna. 
. Did. 


128. Sadbalia. 
129. Dicra. 

130. Purantalaca. 
131. D’hond@’hiica. 
132. Panjdalia. 


Several lists of the Guchch’has have been examined and copied for the 
above. It may be remarked they all differ both in the number and names. 
Many of these sects, if ever they had existence, are not now to be dis- 


covered in this part of India. 
It will be seen that many of these bear the same names with those of the 


Nits or tribes.* 


* It will be evident that the designations of these guchch’has, as well as those of the ndts or 
tribes, being quite popular, are not capable of being restored to Sanscrit forms.—G.C.H. 
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XX. Description of a Jdtrd, or Fair, which takes place annually at the Hot 
Wells, about fifty miles in a South-Easterly direction from Surat. By the late 
Dr. Wurre. 


(Communicated by the Bousay Brawcu of the Royar Asraric Soctnry.) 
Read 21st of January 1832. 


Stirat, 22d of April 1810. 

Curiosity to be a spectator of the celebration of a religious ceremony, 
which was reported to draw together annually from 100,000 to 200,000 
persons, led me to the resolution of visiting the Hot Wells, situated at the 
foot of the hills, about fifty miles in a south-easterly direction from this city. 

The place is vulgarly called Une, or in full, and more definitely, Dévaki- 
Uncei, i.e. “the Divine Heat,” from a provincial vocable signifying ‘ heat,’ but 
in Sanscrit and the Purdia, which records the fable of its history, Ushna- 
udaki, a compound from Ushna warm and Udaka water. 

The waters are resorted to annually at the full moon of Chaitra, which 
occurred this year (1810) on the 19th of April, at which period alone the tem- 
perature of them is affirmed by the Brahmans to be miraculously lowered 
for the purpose of enabling the pious devotee ta avail himself of their holy 
and purifying influence in the form of a. bath. This belief, as well as that 
of its divine origin, has attached to this natural phenomenon a veneration 
of the most profound description, and a train of circumstances minutely 
recorded in the Seanda Purdna, with all that extravagance of fiction and 
wildness of fable, characteristic of Hind&a mythology, impresses the minds 
of the natives with respect and awe, and conciliates that facility of credence 
which they so readily bestow upon all their religious histories. The sum of 
the particulars, as recorded to have happened at a very remote period, is as 
follows : 

Sirs, the wife of Rama, or Rama Cuanpra the seventh Avatdra, having 
been stolen by the demon RAvaw 4, in the form of a beggar, near Nashuk 
Trimbuck, the hero, by the advice of the Rishis, resolved on performing a 
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yajna or sacrifice, as a previous step to attempting her recovery by force of 
arms. At this time he had arrived at the village of Anadipura pattan, (now 
called Anaval, (a cés from the wells), in searchof his wife. The want of 
Brahmans to officiate at the yajna obliged him to send his Duta (envoy) 
Hanu™an to the banks of the Ganga, for a supply of the holy ministers. 
These on being summoned objected to emigrate, as they would be deprived of 
the sacred water, but their scruples were removed by the princely messenger, 
who insisted on his master’s power to supply the deficiency, or create a 
substitute. On the arrival of 18,000 of them (miraculously transported by 
HanumAy) and their asking for the means of ablution, RAma let fly an 
arrow on the ground, and the production of the hot springs was the im- 
mediate effect. He further excited their astonishment at the phenomenon, 
by alleging that a peculiar snake (Sésha Naga) communicated the heat by his 
breath. The Purdna adds, that on the Brihmans refusing the offer of a 
pecuniary reward for their services, the god, being filled with wrath, pro- 
nounced their permanent doom to till the ground and live by the sweat of 
their brow, and accordingly to this day they practise their agricultural 
labours, as well as persist in refusing benefactions from any quarter. They 
are denominated the Bhdiéla tribe, and do honour to their religion by their 
industry and diligence. 

They indeed holdan inferior rank tothe other Brihmanical tribes, and agree- 
ably to Hind& etiquette the estimation in which they are held is proportion- 
ably less, but as this inferiority arises only from the omission of certain cere- 
monies, and their ignorance of the S'éséra, it is rather artificial than essential, 
and their general probity and application to agricultural pursuits entitle 
them, in the eye of reason, to a very elevated rank in the scale of civilized 
communities. Their humble labours are the source of life and comfort to 
their lordly namesakes of the sacerdotal class, who have only the privilege 
of idleness, and the arbitrary pretensions of prescriptive custom, to oppose 
to such substantial merit. It is true that they do not observe the pre- 
liminary ablutions before every meal, and have recourse to the bath only 
once a day, which they find fully adequate for all the purposes of health and 
cleanliness. Like Caro of old also, they do not think the practice of the 
severer virtues can be injured by the moderate excitement of vinous 
beverage, and to this they add the forbidden inhalation of the fumes of 
tobacco. They are rarely found to the northward of the Narbada, or to 
the southward of Gandavi ; and they are most numerous as we recede from 
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these boundaries, and approach the central spot of their first settlement, viz. 
Anadipura, the modern Anayal. 

In prosecution of the purpose above stated we left Strat on the 15th 
of April, and reached the wells on the 17th in the afternoon. The face 
of the country traversed in three days march had no features distinguishing 
it from the champaign appearance of Gujerat in general. It was studded 
here and there with villages, and these most commonly surrounded with a 
similar description of trees and shrubbery. Among the former the Mango 
(Mangifera Indica), Nim (Melia Azadirachta), Banyan trees, such as the 
Vata or Bar (Ficus Bengalensis), and Pippala (F. Religiosa) were. most 
frequent and nearly in equal proportions. The Bér (Zizyphus Jujube) both 
as a tree and its dwarf variety, were also frequent. The fruit of this is the 
true Lotos of the ancients, which is indigenous in most parts of India, but 
arrives at the greatest perfection in Gujerat. Here and there a solitary group 
of Palmyras or the Tala tree (Borassus flabelliformis), reared their majestic 
heads and agreeably diversified the scene. The waste spaces along the roads, 
the angles and sides of the fields were thickly set with the wild date and 
the Bdwal (Mimosa Arabica); the latter from its crowded state and the 
great demand for firewood, seldom reaching its full stature. We passed 
four considerable streams, all with classical titles, and each the subject of 
some peculiar fable of the adventures of heroes or demigods. ‘Their names 
are, 1st. Mandakini, at Malecpur, twelve cds distant; 2d. Purna, at Manha, 
six cds further on; 8d. A sister branch, and with the same name, at 
Vulvarra, twenty-five cés from Sarat. ‘Three cds more brought us to the 
fourth, Ambica, near to its descent from the hills, where it winds round the 
Ushna-udaki. The two first had broad sandy channels and high banks. The 
two latter were intercepted by rocks and rocky islands, which, with the aid 
of alluvial contributions, had attracted a variety of shrubs and stunted trees, 
thereby presenting a picturesque and pleasant landscape. 

During this trip the thermometer generally rose to 93° at noon, and 97° at 
three p.M.; at six A.M.it dropped gradually as we approached the hills from 
80 to 70 at the village of Veval, within two cés of the wells. As we pro- 
ceeded, the increasing crowd of pilgrims from the converging lines of their 
respective routes, all rejoicing and inspired with a cheerful anticipation of 
the purifying virtues of the waters, bestowed upon the scene an appearance 
of bustle and gaiety of the most exhilarating kind. 

A distant and confused murmur announced the vicinity of the Jutra, and 
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soon afterwards a number of huts, in all stages of preparation, formed of 
the verdant materials so abundantly furnished by the contiguous woods, 
saluted and gratified the sight. The decorum, harmony, and peaceable de- 
meanour which pervaded the assembled multitude, though in a constant state 
of motion and various degrees of fluctuation, created a most favourable 
impression of the Hindu character. Their moderation and orderly habits 
cannot be better illustrated than by the fact, that during the seven days of 
the Jatra no act of violence or theft was heard of. The tout ensemble of this 
exhibition presented a_picture on which the mind delighted to repose, and, 
by generating kindred associations, carried it back to the golden age, when 
the mutual confidence of men superseded alike the curb of law and the 
regulations of police ; a state of society which the Hindis ascribe to the 
Avatara of their beloved RAma, the author of the miracle whose anniver- 
sary they were now celebrating. 

The streets, being solely allotted to shops, were constructed on a very simple 
plan, and, following the custom of most Hindi towns, were very narrow. 
The main street skirted semicircularly round the wells as a centre, and was 
about a quarter of a mile in length: from this two or three led down to the 
wells, two or three more were extended from the opposite side into the 
fields, and the spaces comprised within these limits were filled up with the 
visitors, variously grouped, but chiefly by castes and villages, while others 
were dispersed more irregularly, as the shade of lofty trees or clumps of 
shrubbery at different distances had attracted their choice. 

The general mode of association appeared to be, as observed above, by 
castes and villages; and sometimes a slight outline of thorny branches 
pointed out the stations of the more respectable parties, composed of Brah- 
mans and wealthy Banyans. Artizans of every description improved their 
pious errand by bringing along with them different wares, the produce of 
their own industry, the sale of which communicated to the scene of devo- 
tion a degree of sprightliness and complacency highly animating. 

This admixture of profane and sacred pursuits added to the number of 
visitors a great many individuals entirely unconnected with the ceremony. 
The greater proportion of the last consisted of Parsis and Musalmans: the 
former, as customary, had solely engrossed the sale of spirituous and intoxi- 
cating liquors, and seemed to reap a plentiful harvest from the deplorable 
attachment of the inferior castes to that kind of intemperance. Several 
companies of jugglers, musicians, and dancers contributed their efforts to 
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enliven the scene. Religious anchorets, of various descriptions and desig- 
nations, were seen strolling about, and a band of pure Gymnosophists 
(Sannyasts) paraded in the crowd without feeling themselves, or exciting in 
the minds of the mixed multitude, the smallest idea of immodesty. Referring 
to European habits of decency, this may be considered asa striking example 
of the influence of manners and education over those associations of senti- 
ment which define the limits of virtue and vice; and here it may be 
remarked, that such instances of Indian customs may have given rise to 
the unfavourable and immoral constructions expressed in the first notices of 
India handed down to us by the father of history, the venerable and vera- 
cious Hrropotus. 

The shops were stored with commodities equal in quality and variety to 
those of the large towns in Gujerat. On some stands were exposed to sale 
grapes brought allthe way from Aurungabad (a distance of two hundred 
miles by the road), in high perfection, and of a delicious degree of 
maturity. 

The hot wells, which are the primwn mobile of all the crowd and celebrity 
above described, though of little external show, and their temperature, are 
now to be spoken of. In the Brahmana Cunda, or tank, which is a place 
faced with stone, measuring about forty feet by thirty, the thermometer 
stood at 111° of Fahrenheit ; but on one side of this space there was a small 
square of wood-work enclosing the chief spring, and here the heat rose to 
115°: the average depth of the Cund‘a was three feet. About twenty yards 
distant was the Dhéra Cund.a, so called from the caste to whose use it was 
exclusively allotted. The size of this was about seventy feet by fourteen ; 
but the heat was 120°, which prevents the visitors from making use of 
it as a bath, and the substitution of ablution by small pot-fulls is had 
recourse to. 

As the religious prejudices of the natives are particularly flattered by the 
belief of miracles, the priests have not neglected the application of this 
principle in the present instance ; for they affirm, and implicit credit is given 
to their ipse dizit, that it is precisely on the day of the full moon of this 
month Chaiira, and on no other in the course of the year, that the water 
becomes diminished in temperature to such a degree, as to admit of the 
performance of the rites of purification by the pilgrims. 

The harmless tendency of this and similar opinions renders their refuta- 
tion neither a matter of moment nor interest. Indeed the imputation of 
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moral blame, if not cruelty, might attach to any serious design of unveiling 
a deception which is accompanied with nothing positively vicious, while, on 
the contrary, it proves an abundant source of joy and festive recreation to a 
numerous and industrious population ; inspiring, at the same time, the pious 
devotee with the happy hope of a felicity beyond the grave. Had such 
always been the harmless exhibitions of priestcraft, the philosophical poet 
would never have had occasion to exclaimn— 


“Tantum religio potuit suadere malorum.” 


With every sentiment of human charity, the writer may be allowed to 
state from his own experience, that he found the water indicating at the 
supposed crisis of the miracle a somewhat greater, in place of a less tempe- 
rature, on the day of the full moon than during the two preceding days. 
This, however, might have depended on the heat of the atmosphere being 
greater that day, and of course absorbing less caloric from the pool. Had 
it been otherwise, the fact would be easily explicable from the circum- 
stances occurring at the baths, which must have considerable influence in 
modifying the heat; for at certain times hundreds of men, women, and 
children throw up the water with their hands and pots, scattering it in every 
direction, and the refrigerating effect is accountable for on well-known 
principles. 

It is also clear, that as the water is by many degrees hotter than the 
human body, and as the spring is not rapid, that the crowded and successive 
immersion of so many people acts as a powerful refrigerant, and speedily 
must bring down the temperature to the mean proportion betwixt the 
maximum above stated and the heat of the human blood, which in the healthy 
subject never exceeds 98° of Fahrenheit. 

For the convenience of future travellers actuated by similar curiosity, 
it may be observed, that by halting at Veval, in a small garden belonging to 
the Paicl, where there is a palm-thatched cottage, and plenty of shade on 
the outside of’ it for their cattle and followers, they will enjoy equally all 
the pleasure and variety of the Jdtra, free from the annoyance of the 
crowds, dust, and noise. The moderate ride of half an hour from thence 
furnishes an agreeable recreation in the morning and evening, and will be 
amply sufficient for satisfying their wishes, in all the particulars connected 
with the simple ceremonies above described. 

pe 2 Nore. 
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NOTE. 


As the subjoined version of the legend in the Seanda Purdn’a, which describes the 
origin of the Hot Wells near Veval, taken from the Glossary appended to Dr. Drum- 
monv’s Illustrations of the Grammatical Parts of the Guzerattee, Mahratta, and English 
languages, under the article “* Oonaee or Oonay,” differs almost entirely from that 
contained in the preceding account by Dr. Wurts, it is deemed advisable to insert it— 
G.C.H. 


“ The hot well, situated about fifty English miles S.E. of Surat in the territory of the 
Gaikevad or Guicowar Raja, is called Dwrekee Oondee. Regarding its origin and use, 
the following is an epitome framed by Sheva Bhatt of Surat from the Skunda Pooraw, 
to the truth of which the practice of the present age bears testimony ; and it may be 
here stated that similar stories regarding all Indian antiquities of human art or 
wondrous works of nature, obtain credit. 

«© ¢ The Divine Ramchunder having set out on a tour through the earth to visit all its 
© celebrated temples, came to the village Unnavul, where there is a Ling (vivifying 
symbol of Mahadéva), close to which, perceiving a pure stream called Umbeeka, he 
‘ determined to perform a grand religious ceremony. ‘The officiating priests being 
‘nominated, they complained that the water of the river then was intensely cold, and 
‘ begged his Highness to procure, if possible, warm water for them to bathe with, 
‘ thereupon, his Highness, according to their desire, plunged his arrow of fire into the 
‘earth, whence instantly sprung up a quantity of warm water, which formed itself 
‘into a pan or bason, and became a place of great note. It has accordingly come to 
‘pass, that an annual Jattra or holy fair hath been held on the Poorneem of Cheiter, 
‘ (i.e. on the day of the full moon in April) there, when whosoever as shall bathe in the 
‘said fountain, and distribute in charity (alms to needy objects), and feast Brahmins, 


‘ and offer oblations to ancestors’ manes, beseeching the Almighty, shall obtain forgive- 
“© © ness of their sins in former states.’ ” 
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XXL—An Account of the Sheep-Eater of Hindistan. By Major-General 
Harowicxe, F.R.S., M.R.A.S. 


Read 21st of July 1832. 


Tue communication which Major-General Harpwicke has the honour to lay 
before the Roya Astaric Society of Great Britain anv Irevanp, though 
not describing an occurrence of recent date, he trusts may yet be found 
sufficiently interesting to claim a place in the Transactions of the Society. 
General Harpwicxe has frequently heard the subject mentioned of late, 
but has found very few persons who were inclined to attach credit to it, 
owing to its remarkable deviation from the usual course of nature; and 
having himself not only seen the man designated ‘“ the Sheep-eater,” and 
witnessed an exhibition of his carnivorous habits, but made notes and 
drawings in elucidation of the facts as displayed in the presence of many 
officers of the military station of Futtehgurh and the native inhabitants of 
the surrounding villages, on the 3d of March 1796; he now proceeds to 
subjoin the substance of his memorandums, in explanation of the accom- 
panying plate.* 

Early on the morning of the above date, the Sheep-eater, attended by 
his guru or spiritual father, appeared in front of the assembled crowd. He 
had with him two living sheep; and after a short harangue to the people, 
he commenced his attack on the first sheep, by seizing its fleece with his 
teeth ; and having held it thus for about a minute, he then, by a swing of. 
his head, flung it on its back on the ground.t In this position he held the 
animal down as at No.2. At No. 3, he is seen in the act of tearing open 
the abdomen, which he effected with his teeth only, by stripping off the 
skin from the flank to the breast; he then removed the intestines, and 
thrust in his head to drink the collected blood, as shewn at No.4. This 
employed him a minute or two, when he withdrew his head, and gazing 
around in expectation of applause, presented a very savage appearance 


* See Plate 12. + See the Plate, Fig. 1. 
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besmeared with blood, as shown at No. 5. He next proceeded to strip off 
the rest of the hide; separate the ribs, disjoint the limbs, and detach the 
head from the neck; and after collecting them together, he rubbed every 
part with a quantity of dust: by this operation, he said, he dried up the 
blood, and enabled himself to tear the meat from the bones and sinews 
with greater ease ; he disregarded the quantity of dust which every portion 
retained, and swallowed one mouthful after another, with all the dirt 
adhering, without the least hesitation. The concluding part of this per- 
formance was the collecting a quantity of the leaves of the plant Maddr,* 
of which he chewed a considerable number, but swallowed only the milky 
juice which flowed from them. While thus employed, which did not 
continue many minutes, he was seated on the ground, as represented at 
No. 6; and in No. 7, he is drawn addressing the spectators, holding in his 
hand a branch of the Maddr, and offering to eat the second sheep: the tall 
aged figure with him is a correct delineation of his spiritual father or guru, 
with whom he had been travelling for many years. They were both Hindts, 
and natives of the province of Rajpuitana. 

The old man was upwards of six feet in height and slender, the muscu- 
larity and fulness of his figure being worn down by age, which, according 
to his own statement, was upwards of one hundred years; he was very dark, 
considerably more so than his protégé : his hair almost white, that of his 
head he wore coiled into the shape of a turban, while his beard, which was 
not the least remarkable peculiarity about his person, reached to the ground 
when flowing loose ; but he generally kept it twisted, and carried the lower 
end in one hand with a rosary of beads, and in the other, a long walking 
cane. 

The notoriety of the ‘* Sheep-eater ” having reached the city of Lucnow, 
an English gentleman, resident at the court of the Nawab, was induced, 
by the report of his extraordinary feats, to send a servant for him to that 
part of the country in which he had for some time sojourned; and where, 
from his savage propensities, he was much dreaded by children and by the 
timid amongst the natives of the place, who believed that when sheep were 


* The Asclepias gigantea of botanists. It is used by the natives of India for many medicinal 
purposes: among the number, it is useful in removing warts and other excrescences. It is the 
milky juice they apply, which flows plentifully from all parts of the plant when broken or 
bruised ; and on the present occasion, the Sheep-eater said he ate it to assist digestion, 
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not to be had, he would devour a child, if he could steal one. He obeyed 
the summons, and was liberally provided for the journey, as well as attended 
by the gentleman’s own servant ; and on his arrival at Lucnow, a party of 
more than fifty ladies and gentlemen assembled to witness an exhibition of 
his extraordinary powers ; amongst whom were the late Mr.Sackville Taylor 
and Mr. Cherry, Major-General William Palmer, Major-General Claude 
Martine, Major-General Rawstorne, and many other officers of the Hon. 
East-India Company’s army, the present Right Hon. Sir Gore Ouseley, 
Bart., and the gentleman above mentioned, at whose delightful villa they 
partook of a sumptuous déjedne. 

It may be proper to give some idea of the quantity this monster could 
devour at one of these exhibitions. He commonly ate two of the small- 
sized sheep of the Doab, the weight of which, when not stall-fed, did not 
exceed eight or nine pounds per quarter; on the present occasion, however, 
the gentleman above alluded to had provided the sheep from his own stock, 
and one of them was of larger size, being a breed peculiar to the country 
on the north side of the river Gogra, and weighing from twelve to thirteen 
pounds per quarter: this he finished with as much ease as he had the first. 
It was observed that he carefully collected together the ill-picked bones, 
sinews, and other fragments; and when asked what he intended to do with 
them, he replied, they were to furnish him and his guru with a dinner in 
the evening; and that he always took his usual daily meals, whether he 
had had his sheep in the morning or not. 

(Signed) Tuos. Harpwicke, 


Major-General. 
The Lodge, South Lambeth, 


July 20, 1832. 


NOTE, 

Tue following is extracted from a work entitled ‘ Sketches of India.’* It evidently 
alludes to the same singular person, and is so far of consequence as it affords another 
testimony to the accuracy of the facts detailed in the paper of Major-General Hanp- 
wickeE ; although it differs from it in some minor particulars, erroneously calling the 
Sheep-eater a Musalman Fakir; while the gurw isnot mentioned in it at all. As it is 
evidently only the account that ¢radition, after a lapse of twenty years, had preserved of 
this monster’s powers, which were obviously the effect of disease, it will be considered a 
tolerably faithful corroboration of General Harpwicke’s narration—G.C.H. 


* 8vyo. London, 1816. 
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« A few years since, there existed in Lucknow, in the person of a Musselman Faquir 
an extraordinary instance of voracious appetite, remarkably evincing how near, when 
unrestrained by civilization, the human appetite approaches to that of the brute. The 
“ man of whom I speak was a resident in the capital of Oude, and it was his peculiar 
custom, by a display of his edacious powers, to solicit at the expense of strangers the 
“ oratification of his appetite. From a particular friend of mine * he requested and 
“ obtained a fine sheep; seizing its two fore-legs, he drew the animal, suspended in the 
“ air, towards him, threw back its legs with all his strength, and laid the creature both 
‘* dead and open in an instant. His first care, on the sheep being thus exposed, was to 
“ cast away the entrails and drink the blood. To do this more effectually, he always 
buried his head in the animal’s body, and which custom, if it preserved any of the 
blood from being spilt, rendered his appearance horrible and disgusting, by coagulating 
** and matting his hair. He then with his hands and teeth (never employed a knife) tore 
off the skin, with the same instruments tore and devoured the flesh, and having nicely 
picked every bone, loudly petitioned for a second sheep. The disgust excited was 
however, too great to admit of a second performance, and the cannibal regretted that 
he had not received wherewithal to satisfy the importunate cravings of his maw. 

* Asoph-ud-Dowlah, the predecessor of Saadut Ali, and uncle to the present Nuwaub 
“ of Oude, bestowed a jagheer of the annual value of three thousand rupees, on this 
“ singular character. It was on a day of great festivity in Lucknow, after devour- 
ing three sheep successively, and losing three teeth in the encounter, that he was 
“ blessed with this munificence of his prince, as a reward for his prowess in the ars edendi. 
A squalid emaciated appearance was the characteristic of this Faquir; and with his 
diseased appetite, we may naturally infer, that the quantity of food proved an obstacle 
to its nourishing him.”—Page 160. 

The writer adds, that some of the descendants of this cannibal were still to be seen 
(1813-14) in Lucknow. 
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* “Claude Russel, Esq., one of the present Judges of the Court of Appeal and Circuit for the division of 
Benares.”” 
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XXII.—A Letter from Lieutenant-Colonel Writram Macezan Grorce Cote- 
BROOKE, Of the Royal Artillery, F.R.S., M.R.A.S., &c. &c., transmitting 
three Fac-similes of Inscriptions discovered on the Island of Ceylon. 


Read 19th of January 1833. 


To Graves C. Havcuton, Esq., M.A., F.R.S., Secretary to the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. 


London, 12th of January 1833. 
Sir: 

I have the pleasure to communicate to the Royar Asratic Society of 
Great Britain anp Irexanp, the copies of some inscriptions* which were 
taken from a rock in the district of Batticaloa in the island of Ceylon, by Mr. 
N. J. Moyaart, of the Civil Service, and transmitted to me by that gentle- 
man. ‘The character is, I believe, unknown; but on reference to the ninth 
volume of the Asiatic Researches, pages 272 and 278, a character resembling 
this appears in some ancient inscriptions copied by the late Colonel Coxin 


Mackenzie from a Jaina temple at Calyani. 
On 


* Vide Plate 13.—The plan of the Hot Spring, which is given on the plate over the 
inscriptions, has been retained, because it is so placed in the original drawing; and it is not 
improbable that the inscriptions may bear some reference to it, particularly as they are not 
above a mile and a-half from the spring. The natives in general attach something of a sacred 
character to these phenomena; the hot wells near Trincomalee, for instance, are said to have 
been a favourite resort of the sage AGastyA, and medical writings attributed to this Hindi 
Esculapius are sti)! held in the highest estimation over the whole of the Southern peninsula of 
India. Another example of the sacred character of these springs is afforded in the account of 
the hot wells near Surat, by the late Dr. Wurre, which is inserted in the present volume of 
the Transactions. The spring, which is the subject of this note, is apparently one of those 
referred to by Dr. Davy, in his account of Ceylon, page 46. The temperature of the water is 
there stated to be too high to be borne by the hand, and sufficient to dress meat and vegetables ; 
a use to which it is applied by the natives. The spring is constantly bubbling, and the 
specific gravity of a specimen of the water examined by Dr. Davy was 1-0011. 
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On shewing the Batticaloa inscriptions to two distinguished Orientalists, 
I was informed that the same character is to be met with in the north- 
western parts of India; a fact which tends to prove that a connexion 
existed between those countries and Ceylon at a very remote period. 


I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


(Signed) W. M. G. CoLesrooke. 


(885) 


XXIII. A Letter containing some Remarks on an erroneous Reading of a 
sentence in the Cufie Inscription on a Grave-stone brought from Dhalac-el- 
Kibeer, and described in the second volume of the Transacrions of the 
Roya Asiatic Society. By Graves C. Haveuton, Esq., M.A.; F.R.S., 
Secretary to the Socrery. 


Read 20th of April, 1833. 


To Henry Tuomas Corrsrooxe, Esqg., F.R.S., F.S.A., Director of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, &c. &c. Se. 


London, 10th of April 1833. 
Sir: 

Since the publication of my translation of a grave-stone, written in Cyfic 
characters, and printed in the last volume of the Transactions of the 
Society, my attention has been drawn by friends to the fact, that the words 
in the thirteenth line, which I had read 4S)\ sus , “praise be to God,” 
should really be a)\ 4+, “ May God have mercy upon her.” As this last 
reading is the right one, I beg leave, through your kindness, to make it 
known ; for the error, though of no great importance to the general import 
of the inscription, deserves to be noticed. 

By a reference to my remarks on the subject of the stone,* it will be 
seen that 1 was then struck at the apparent deviation in the particular 
formulary expression which I took it to be. In decyphering the stone, I 
had not only to contend with the disadvantageous light in which it was 
placed; but the ground and letters being of the same uniform colour, and 
the writing in such low-relief as scarcely to be obvious to the touch, the 
difficulty of tracing it out may be easily imagined. The practised eye of 
the artist, however, who, besides the choice of light, had only to trace the 
forms of the letters without attending to the sense, succeeded in discovering 
and delineating that which my less perfect vision was unable to distinguish. 


* Page 577 of vol. IJ. 
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If I had had the good fortune to have made my translation from the drawing 
instead of the stone, I should have been saved much painful effort, and 
could not have fallen into this error, as the letters in it are well defined, 
and in strong contrast with the ground of the stone. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 


Your most obedient humble servant, 


(Signed) Graves C, HaucuTon. 


( 887 ) 


XXIV.—An Account of the great Historical Work of the African Philosopher 
Inn Kuarvin. By the Chevalier Jacozn Graserc de Hemsd, M. A., 
F.M.R.A.S., late Swedish and Norwegian Consul for Morocco and Tri- 
poli, Knight of the Sardinian Order of St. Mauritius and Lazarus. 


Read the 21st January 1832. 


* ples) US danb jlecl fa Jedi 
Ibn Khaldan, pv. 1, B. 111., ch. 12. 

Few nations, either ancient or modern, have surpassed the Amazirgs, or 
lineal descendants of the primitive inhabitants of northern Africa, in 
power to produce a more ingenious and contemplative writer than the one 
now before us. And yet this writer, equally profound as an historian and 
as a statesman, has hitherto been so little known in Europe, that the 
majority of our Arabic scholars have but very confused notions of his 
scientific and literary merits, and to many, even his name is almost unknown. 
In the East, and in Africa, however, the great historical work he has com- 
posed, has given him a celebrity which no lapse of time, nor any vicissitude 
of events, will ever impair or lessen. 

His names and titles are in Arabic : Wali-ad-din Abu-Zaid Abd-ar-rahman 
Ben-Mohammed al Hadhrami al Ishbili; but he is better known by the 
single patronymic name of Inn Kuaxtptn, the etymology of which is most 
likely derived from the circumstance of his father having, in the full posses- 
sion of his health and faculties, attained an extreme oldage. This old man, 
surnamed Kuatptn, was a native Amazirg or Berber; but his wife, de- 
scending from a family of the Arabian province Hadhramat, made her son 
adopt the surname of Ar-Hapurami. The second surname, AL-Isusiti, 
he assumed because he had prosecuted and accomplished his studies at the 
university of Seville in Andalusia, in which city, it would also appear, that 
his mother was born. He came into the world at Tunis, in the year 1332 
of the Christian era, and passed his youth, and many years of his manhood, 
in Egypt. He then served a short time under Timtr, as chief justice at 
Damascus, and made a journey with that conqueror to Samarkand ; after 


* For the translation, see page 394, chap. 12. 
Vor. III. 3 E 
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which he returned to Cairo, where he became kddhi-al-kodhd, or supreme 
judge, and died in the year 1406, at the advanced age of seventy-four. Be- 
sides his great historical work, of which I propose to offer a short analysis 
in this paper, he had achieved several other performances in natural history, 
politics, jurisprudence, and the science of languages; but they are now 
either lost, or but very little known. His principal and most remarkable 
work is the ‘‘ History of the Arabs, the Persians, and the Berbers.” The Arabic 
title of this work is: grey aptly ml y Coll oli go nBl y “aceall lye y pall obs 
ez and translated into English, signifies ‘‘ A Book containing instructive 
Examples, and a Collection of the subject and the predicate respecting the 
History of the Arabs, the Persians, and the Berbers, as well as of other con- 
temporary Nations.” The whole composition is commonly called Térikh 
Ibn Khaldin, or ‘‘ The Annals of Inn Kuarptn.” 

The first oriental scholar of Europe, my respected friend the Baron Srt- 
vesTRE De Sacy, has given in Vol. xx1. of La Biographie Universelle, 
ancienne et moderne, a very complete and eloquent account of the author and 
of his book. He has moreover published and translated into French several 
pages of this work, both in his Chrestomathie Arabe, and in his edition of 
A’apuxatir’s Description of Egypt. Those pages are taken from the first 
part of the work, which the author himself entitles : é > ed pe uct 8 dodie, 
that is to say, ‘‘ Prolegomena respecting the excellence of the science of His- 
tory;” which first part is often considered as a separate work, independent 
of the two other parts of the great history; the former of which compre- 
hends the history of the Arabs and other nations, from the beginning of the 
world to the eighth century of the Hegira; the latter, the history of the 
author’s own nation, the Berbers or Amazirgs, and of other indigenous 
nations of northern Africa, also an account of the various tribes, and of the 
dynasties who have succeeded each other in this remarkable part of the 
globe. 


> 


Notwithstanding [py Ku axpbtn hasnot altogether renounced the prejudices 
of his religious tenets, he has done so in a much greater degree than any other 
Arabian historiographer. He is, at least, in no way tainted, either with the 
predilection of his brethren in religion, for all that is Arabian, or with their 
blind zeal, for the superiority of their nation above every other. Far from 
judging of the Arabs with partiality, he often rather errs on the opposite 
side. His principal object, it would appear, has been to write the history 
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of the African dynasties who derive their origin from the Berbers ; for, 
with respect to the Prolegomena, it is pretty well ascertained that he wrote 
them, as well as the whole second part of the Work, after having finished 
the third part, which contains the History of the Berbers. 

I do not believe there exists, in any European library, one complete 
copy of all the three parts of this valuable work. Of the first, or the Intro- 
duction, some more or less correct copies are to be met with in England, 
France, and Germany ; but of the second and the third, the Baron De Sacy 
himself confesses, in his biography of the author already alluded to, that he 
did not know whether a single complete manuscript copy existed in the 
whole extent of Europe. 

On my first arrival at Tangier, and during my subsequent residence there, 
from 1816 to 1822, I spared neither pains nor expense to obtain a copy of 
this valuable work ; but, in spite of all my exertions, the thing appeared 
to be impossible. A very learned Sharif from Wazan, who had lived a long 
time at the university of Fez, assured me, that only two copies were extant 
throughout the whole of Moghrib-al-Aksé or the empire of Morocco, 
namely, one in the mosque of A/ Kariibin at Fez, and the other in the sanc- 
tuary of Shella near Salee. In the mean time, I heard it whispered that a 
good copy of the Prolegomena might be met with in the principal mosque 
of Tangier; and by means of a considerable bribe, I succeeded in persuading 
one of the officiating 7i/ibs or priests, to transcribe it for me. But, how painful 
was my disappointment, on finding that this dear-bought transcript, although 
it extended to 478 pages, contained the half only of the Mokaddameh or Pro- 
legomena. Instead of six books or sections, which this First Part of the Work 
ought to contain, the manuscript given to me had merely the two first books 
and somewhat more than the half of the third. Both promises and bribes 
were unavailing, to induce the Tilib to let me collate my copy with the original 
manuscript, so that I cannot even say whether I have got all that could be 
obtained. The priest, however, contended that his original did not contain 
one syllable, yea not one single letter, more than what he had transcribed. 
Of this I was further assured by the abovementioned Sharif, who moreover 
affirmed, that of the two MS. copies of which he had spoken, only that 
one in the mosque of Fez was really complete, because it was the selfsame 
autograph manuscript which the Author, in his Preface, says he inscribed 
and presented in person to the mosque of Al Karubin; but that the other 
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one at Shella was so far defective, that the whole of the sixth book of the 
Prolegomena was entirely wanting, as well as part of the history of the 
Arabs and Persians. Upon my earnest entreaty, and promise of a liberal 
reward, the Sharif pledged himself to procure mea correct transcript of the 
former, and for this purpose he left Tangier for Fez at the end of 1821. 
Had I then remained only a few months longer in the empire of Morocco, 
the great object of my wishes and endeavours would have been attained. 
But alas! ‘‘ Man proposes and God disposes”: my violent and tyrannical 
ejection from Tangier annihilated, as well in this respect as in many 


others, my legitimate and fondest expectations: ...% AN oad ells oe). 
“Be not sorrowful, for that which God has ordained must come to pass.” 

Removed to Tripoli, a poorer but more civilized part of Barbary than 
Morocco, I did not cease to continue my pursuits; and I so far succeeded 
as, by means of a very clever and accurate copyist, to obtain a transcript of 
the other parts of the work from the only complete copy extant at Tripoli, 
which was in the hands of the then Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
my learned and excellent friend the Sharif Sip1 Hassuna D’Gu’ais; 
who, among the Musulmans of the present age, and more especially among 
the African followers of Mohammed, deserves to be noticed as a prodigy 
of learning, knowledge, and civility; since in this most amiable person 
are combined, the politeness of the courtier with the rare talents of the 
statesman, and with elaborate improvement of the mind, the gracefulness 
of aman of fashion. He was brought up a profound Arabic scholar, and 
having spent several years of his youth in England and France, he thereby 
laid a most excellent foundation for learning and skill in several European 
languages, in politics, and in polite literature. 

But to return to my subject; who could fancy himself happier than I 
was, after so many years’ exertions, to be finally possessed of the whole of 
this invaluable treasure. But what is happiness on this side the grave! 
A new misfortune hurried me away from Tripoli in 1828, almost as 
suddenly as from Tangier, and turning my joy into sorrow, confirmed 
the old saying, that “‘ Every thing upon earth is transitory and perish- 
able.” Amongst a quantity of books and manuscripts which, during 
the passage from Tripoli to Leghorn, on board a Sardinian vessel, were 
soaked with salt water, and consequently destroyed, were my second and 
third volumes of Inn Kuarptn’s historical work. My only consola- 
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tion was that the fourth and largest volume, containing the end of the 
second, and the whole of the third part, or the history of the Berbers, 
being by chance put into a separate box, had not suffered any damage, so 
that I have, at least, the satisfaction of possessing the most precious part 
of the manuscript. The loss of the remainder was, however, the more galling, 
as it could not be repaired, even through the politeness and personal friend- 
ship of Srp1 Hassuna, who would gladly have procured me a new trans- 
cript; for the copy, the only one in the possession of any body at Tripoli, 
from which the two volumes now lost were transcribed, was by this nobleman, 
a very short time before my departure, lent to one of the European consuls 
at that residence, who is since dead, but who, dabbling in every kind 
of scholarship, and contrary to all honesty, sent away the manuscript 
to Europe, without saying a word to its unsuspecting, and too obliging 
owner. I hasten, therefore, to communicate these notes to the Royal Asiatic 
Society, whilst the outline and the contents of the two lost volumes are still 
fresh in my memory. 

The preface to Isn Kuarpty’s Prolegomena contains much profound 
reflection upon the usefulness and the importance of history as a science, 
and upon the manner in which annals and chronicles ought to be digested, 
and committed to writing. After this preface follows an essay on historical 
criticism, in which the Author enters into a discussion on various occur- 
rences, which have been believed as true, and often related as such, on the 
authority of the major part of the Arabian historians, although they really 
are either adscititious or totally unfounded, or, at least, highly improbable. 
Of these he chiefly enumerates: 1. the journey of the Israelites across 
the desert, with an army of six hundred thousand warriors, a number 
which he esteems exaggerated; 2. the conquests of the Zobbas, ancient 
Hamyarite kings of Yemen ; 3. the fable concerning the paradise of Irem; 
4. the preposterous assertion, that a love affair betwixt Ja’rar and the 
sister of HArGN-AR-RASHiD brought about the ruin of the Barmacides ; 
5. the scandalous and defamatory anecdotes from the private lives of several 
khalifs; and 6. the story about the origin of the Edrisites, and the Mogh- 
rabine Aghlabites. He next enters upon an elaborate defence of Mana Di, 
the first ancestor of the Mohavides, wherein he lays hold ofthis oppor- 
tunity, to expose the ridiculous assumption of some teachers in the mosques 
and would-be antiquaries, who, in the more modern times of Islamism, 
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have, on their own private authority, passed sentence upon several men 
of eminence, who flourished during the first centuries after the Hegira. 
In conclusion, he examines the mechanism of languages, and gives the rules 
which he has laid down and followed, in the orthography of the foreign words 
and proper names, which occur in the course of his lucubrations. 

The commencement of the work bears, in my manuscript, the Arabic 
title: Ua y past ly yal oye led Spey be y Real E Utell deb & Jal tl 
AS» Melt po LAIN bey thet 5 lrg guxball y pylel, XM, that is, in 
English, ‘‘ The first volume: of the Nature and Institution of Society, and 
of all that concerns both the rude and civilized State of Mankind ; of Con- 
quest and Acquisition; of Sciences, Arts, and Handicrafts; and finally, of 
Industry, Economy, and other analogous Subjects, the results of Know- 
ledge.” 


This First Part, or Introduction, comprehends six books or sections, of 
which Boox I. treats upon the moral culture of mankind in general, and 
is divided into the six following chapters : 

1. The union of mankind into society is indispensable. 

2. Description of the inhabited parts of the globe, according to Eprisi’s 
geography of climates; with the elements of astronomy, according to the 
system of Protemy. 

3. Of the influence which the temperate zones and climate have, over 
the colour of the skin, and the propagation of the human race. 

4. Influence of climate over the passions and the constitution. 

5. Of the influence that plenty, or want of food, has over men’s manners, 
and particular constitution of the mind. 

6. Of the contemplative life, as a consequence of fasting and abste- 
miousness ; with remarks on divinations, visions, dreams, witchcraft, &c. 


Boox II.—Of the savage state of mankind; of the Bedouins, and other 
wandering nations; consisting of twenty-nine chapters. 
1. The division of people into wandering (nomades, Bedouins) and se- 
dentary (citizens, Arabs) is of necessity founded in nature. 
2. The Arab nation is, by nature, the most erratic of all people. 
3. The wandering state and pastoral life, preceded the city life, and were 
the first states of civilisation. 
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4. Wandering people have less corrupt manners than those who live 
in cities. 

5. They are also braver. 

6. Citizens lose their good qualities with their liberties. 

7. The genuine family power, or paternal authority, is only met with 
among tribes. 

8. The family power is grounded on the extent of the tribe. 

9. The care of preserving genealogies and titles of descent, or lineage, 
is found among savage people, and particularly amongst the Arabs. 

10. Of the intermixture of pedigrees and lineages. 

11, Dominion is a consequence of family power and parental aristocracy. 

12. Real nobility is a consequence of family power. All other sorts of 
nobility are artificial and accidental. 

13. The rank of servants is determined by the nobility of the family. 

14. Nobility of merit, or hereditary pre-eminence, does never hold out in 
the same family beyond four generations. 

15. Rude nations are the best conquerors. 

16. The end of power is dominion. 

17. Luxury and love of comfortable living, fetter the progress towards 
dominion. 

18. The tendency to submission and humility, are also obstacles in the 
way of dominion. 

19, The imposts and tributes to which a nation submits, make it contemp- 
tible. 

20. Great virtues presage dominion; great vices, the contrary. 

21. The more uncivilized the nation which attains dominion, the greater 
the extent of its power. 

22. If the principal branch of a family lose dominion, another of its 
branches will exercise it, so long as the family power remains in force. 

23. Vanquished people adapt themselves to the character, the laws, and 
the manners of their conquerors. 

24, A vanquished nation degenerates, and soon decays. 

25. The Arabs have conquered none but flat, open countries. 

26. They do not at all understand the art of preserving the state of culture, 
and civilization, of the countries they conquer. 

27. None but prophets can rule the Arabs, and become their lawgivers 

28. The Arabs know less than any other people of the science of government. 
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29. Tribes living in the Desert need greatly the assistance of people 
inhabiting cities. 


Boox III.—Of dynasties, monarchy, Khalifat, ranks, and dignities. Sixty- 
one chapters. 

1. The founders of dynasties are in particular need of the support derived 
from the heads of families. 

2. A dynasty, already firmly established, can do without this support. 

3. A rising dynasty, assured of foreign support, can also dispense with 
the aid of family power. 

4. The great monarchies have been founded by prophets, and were theocra- 
cles. 

5. The ascendancy of religious authority will always, at the foundation 
of the monarchy, overweigh the influence of family power. 

6. Nevertheless, the religious power cannot do without the assistance of 
paternal authority. 

7. The power of each empire is circumscribed by certain limits, beyond 
these, it will, and must decay. 

8. The prosperity and glory of an empire are dependent on the greater 
or smaller number of the public officers or servants of government. 

9. Absolute power can never be firmly established in a country occupied 
by several powerful tribes. 

10. A well settled dominion will always tend to the enjoyment of quiet, 
and the conveniences of life. 

11. This tendency is the presage of its decline and downfall. 

12. Empires have their natural life like individuals. 

13. Of the progress of dominion ; passage from the savage to the civilized 
state. ' 

14. Agriculture in a rising dominion, far from weakening it, will increase 
its strength. 

15. Of the various changes which the same dominion is liable to un- 
dergo, in process of time. 

16. The monuments which are left us of ancient empires are adequate to 
the grandeur, and original power of those empires. 

17. Foreign assistance is often called in, to counteract the overbearing 
influence of some too powerful families. 

18. Of the foreign supporters of a throne. 
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19. Of the powerful influence and ascendancy of foreigners, who hinder 
princes from governing by themselves. 

20. They very often claim all the liberties and rights of sovereignty. 

21. Of sovereignty, or absolute power. 

22. The too great severity of sovereigns endangers absolute authority. 

23. Signification of the titles mdm and Khalifeh. 

24. Of the qualities requisite to the office of Imam. 

25. Of the various Mohammedan sects and parties dividing the faithful, 
with regard to the office of Khalifeh. 

26. Of the decline of the Khalifat, and its change into unmixed monarchy. 

27. Signification of the word Bai’a, or inauguration of the Khalifeh. 

28. Of the power of appointing a successor. 

29. Of ecclesiastical offices and spiritual hierarchy. 

30. Of the title Amir-al-mi’minin or commander of the believers. 

31. What the Pope, the bishops, the priests, and the judges are among the 
Christians and the Jews. 

32. Of the great offices and dignities of court and state, under sultans, 
emperors, and kings. 

33. Of the office of vezir. 

34. Of the cabinet or privy council. 

35. Of the department of finances. 

36. Of ambassadors and foreign affairs. 

37. Of the sovereign’s life-guard, and the direction of the police. 

38. Of the navy. 

39. Precedence with regard to rank betwixt the sword and the pane 

40. Of the ensigns of royalty and absolute power, viz. the throne, the 
coinage, the seal, the purple, the banner or standard, the travelling-tent, 
and the gallery of honour in the mosques. 

41. Of the war department, and the art of ranging men on the field of 
battle.* 

42. Sources of the finances; increase or diminution of the revenue of 
the crown. 

43. Of customs and imposts upon merchandize. 


# Here ends my Mauritanic manuscript of the Prolegomena. What follows has consequently 
been taken from the transcript I obtained at Tripoli, before I had the misfortune of losing it, as I 
have already stated. 
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4. Of hidden treasures, and of those who make a business of discovering 
them. 
5. High offices lead to riches. 
6. Humiliation and submission are also means of growing rich. 
7. The offices of judges, imdms, and schoolmasters are not lucrative. 
- 8. Agriculture is the lot of the lowest class of the people. 
9. Of commerce. 
10. Of exportations. 
11. Of monopolies, or engrossment of commodities. 
12. When the prices of goods are low, the merchants do not profit. 
13. To whom commerce is suitable, and to whom not. 
14. Merchants are generally accused of being deficient in elevated and 
liberal ideas. 
15. Arts and handicrafts cannot be learned without teachers. 
16. The greater or smaller perfection in the arts, depends on the higher 
or lower degree of civilization. 
17. The consistency of the arts and handicrafts, depends entirely on the 
more or less diffused civilization of the country. 
18. Arts and manufactures always thrive, according to the number of 
individuals employed in them. _ ; 
19. The decay of the state carries with it the ruin of the arts. 
20. The Arabs have very little skill in arts and manufactures. 
21. The individual who excels in one art will hardly be eminent in any 
other. 
22. Division of the arts. 
23. Of agriculture and the breeding of cattle. 
24. Of architecture. 
25. Of joinery. 
26. The arts of the tailor and the weaver. 
27. Of midwifery. 
28. The art, or science of healing. 
29. The art of writing. 
30. The arts of the bookbinder and the papermaker. 
31. Of music and dancing. 
32. A certain perfection in the arts of writing and computation, commonly 
inspires a prepossession towards those who have acquired the command of it. 
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Boox VI.—Of Sciences and their encyclopedial division. 


This book is not divided into a regular number of chapters, but contains, 
in about fifty neat paragraphs, a most elaborate compendium of all the 
sciences at that time cultivated by the Arabs; laid open and subdivided 
into regular classes, by means of a highly systematic method, which would 
do honour even to the first encyclopedist of our age. Among these pa- 
ragraphs, the most remarkable for profound learning and extensive erudi- 
tion, are those that expound algebra, the mathematics, astronomy, navi- 
gation, natural history, and chemistry. This sixth book is wanting in 
most of the copies, and forms a considerable portion of the third part of 
the Mokaddameh or Prolegomena. 

From this summary or outline we may form some idea of the information 
conveyed by these Prolegomena. Moreover, all the chapters and para- 
graphs are interspersed with a great number of select examples and curious 
anecdotes, drawn from the annals of the Arabs, the Persians, the Berbers, 
and other ancient and modern nations. Few oriental learned works, there- 
fore, can be compared to this masterly composition ; nor can any other have 
so great aclaim to the honour of a complete translation into a European 
language. Were my life not so far advanced, and had not adverse fortune 
lately checked my literary ardour, I should perchance have taken courage to 
translate into French, or Italian at least, this First Part of Ipn Knatptn’s 
excellent performance. But what dol say? My zeal makes me almost 
forget that I have irretrievably lost the latter half of this first part, together 
with nearly the whole of the second. 

The style, however, in which the original is composed, may possibly deter 
more than one Arabic scholar from a similar attempt. Excessively laconic, 
it often becomes obscure and scarcely intelligible, by the too abrupt tran- 
sitions, and frequent omissions of intermediate ideas. The Turks have a very 
_ good translation of these Prolegomena, or rather a commented paraphrase, 
whose author, the famous Monammep ParizApru, has attempted to 
remedy the inconvenience alluded to, by not only developing the ideas of 
the original, but also adding a great many elucidations and separate remarks 
of his own. By these additions, the interpretation has swollen to a volume 
at least two-thirds larger than the original. This work of ParizAprEn is 
continually studied throughout the Othmdnli empire, not only by all the 
ministers and statesmen of the Porte, but likewise by the Greek princes, and 
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by all the dragomans who have a love for learning and literature, and whose 
services and knowledge are employed in the public affairs of the empire. 


Tue Seconp Part or THE Work 


contains, as I have already stated, the history of the Arabs, the Persians, 
and other nations, from the creation of the world until the end of the 
eighth century of the Hegira, or to the year 1398 of the Christian era. Its 
Arabic title was, in my manuscript : edie 5 sls el bet & Gall ObM) 
prlieall wall ure payele ure ded gla ads deel lon Bila starve See ade y 
Cas CN 5 Ds olin» bell, wel es ull s Gly alls Lal Use, that 
is, in English: ‘‘ Volume the Second, containing the History of the Arabs 
and the Barbarians, their Tribes and Dynasties, from the beginning of the 
Creation down to the present Time; with the most credible accounts 
of several other remarkable contemporary nations, viz. Nabathzans, Sy- 
rians, Persians, Israelites, Kopts, Greeks, Romans, Turks, and Franks or 
Europeans.” With regard to the primeval history of the Arabs, their 
emigrations to Asia and Africa, the branching and spreading of their 
tribes, their conquests, the progressive corruption of their language, &c., 
no other writer is likely to be found who, with greater sagacity in his 
investigations, more solid learning in his criticism, and more entertaining 
variety of erudition in his narration, has performed his task in so exquisite 
a manner as Inn Kunatptn. The fourth or last book of this history is 
especially of immense value, containing an equally new and interesting 
account of the origin and settlement of the Arabian tribes, who, in Africa, 
or in other regions, have more or less forgotten or corrupted the language 
and manners of their ancestors, for which reason they are called in the 
East : aast—)| w+, that is, literally translated, “ language-corrupting 
Arabs,” or such whose speech is scarcely intelligible. The former three 
sections give a description, 1. of the genuine Arabs, +,.\\ we who live 
in towns; 2. adventitious or adopted Arabs, &J| 4 who live in the 
fields; 3. foreign Arabs, Cjea!) Wy or Conall Oye foreigners who have 
adopted the language, the manners, and the religion of the Arabs. Gottvus, 
in his excellent dictionary, calls them Arabes facti et adscititi. 

This second part of the work is exceedingly rare in Europe, and I verily 
fancied myself the only Christian who possessed a copy of it, excepting 
the one that was purloined from my friend Srpr Hassuna D’Gua’is, 
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which must exist somewhere in France, where the purloiner died some 
months ago. This man, I am confidently informed, had the impudence to 
ask a most noble and revered friend of mine an enormous sum of money for 
the manuscript. But still more scarce is 


Tue Turrp Part or THE Work, 


comprising the History of the Berbers; yet I know that a tolerably correct 
copy of it exists in the library of the University at Cambridge. 

It would neither become me, nor accord with the object of this 
paper, to give a complete analysis of this invaluable history, especially as 
any thing of the kind could not be performed without giving at least a 
translation of the various rubrics or arguments placed at the head of more 
than four hundred chapters or divisions which compose this volume, and 
which extends to seven hundred and seven pages in folio. This however 
would be nothing else but a useless skeleton, or a dry list of words and 
proper names, without the least positive utility. On the other hand, I 
know that the late Mr. Scuutrz has given, in the Nouveau Journal 
Asiatique of Paris for August 1828, a translation of the first chapter of 
this book; I shall therefore confine myself to a view of the first fourteen 
chapters, which in my manuscript form the introduction to this most 
precious portion of Inn Kuatptn’s composition. 

The Arabic title of this third part of the work runs as follows: CLs 
9 LS shoe dee peel» pads! $5 5 Cota) Jol Ash 2M yw lst o ett 
pel SL ee ell Gil 5, aedll 1A), which may be translated in 
English: “‘ Volume, or Book the Third : History of the Berbers, the second 
People inhabiting Africa, and Description of their Origin, their Divisions, 
and their Dynasties, from the beginning of the Creation until the present 
time ; and first of all, an Exposition of the different Opinions held forth 
by Men about their Origin.” 

Chapter 1. Genealogy of the Berbers, and their different tribes, descend- 
ed from the two great stocks Bernas and Maprers. The seven tribes 
derived from the first, called Berdnis, were the Azddjeh, the Masmideh, 
the Awarich, the Ajiseh, the Katdémeh, the Sanhdjeh, and the A’rirgeh, to 
whom some authors have added the Lamatheh, the Haskireh, and the Ka- 
ztleh or Gazileh. 

The Berdnis were the descendants of Ber, a son of Mazire, and grand, 
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sonof Canaan In the translation of Mr. Scuutrz, the name of Mazirg 
is written Madhirg, with a 3; but in my manuscript it is uniformly written 
with a;. And it is most probable that from Mazirg the Berbers derive 
their ethnical name of Amazirg or Amzighs. The Madrgis, who are 
also called Batdr, from the plural of Abtdér, a surname given to their first 
forefather Mapreis, were the offspring of another Ber, the son of Kis, a 
son of A1LAN, and divided themselves into four great branches: the Addaseh, 
the Nefiseh, the Zdriseh, and the sons of LAwA the elder. They all de- 
scend from ZaJsix, a son of Mapreis, and their pedigree, as well as 
those of the Berdnis, are represented in the manuscript by two regular 
trees of consanguinity. 

As to the primitive origin of the Berbers, after having laid open and 
reviewed the different opinions advanced by his predecessors, the author 
fixes ultimately upon the conviction that they descend from Canaan, son of 
Suem and grandson of Noau. The name of their real founder is Mazrre 
or Maztcu. The Canaanites of Palestine were their kinsmen and allies, and 
descend from Kasttuim (Castunim in the Bible), a son of Mrssraim 
and grandson of Suem. He contends that the Sanhajeh and the Ketameh 
are not Berbers; and he believes them to be akin, at least, to people of 
Arabian origin. Finally he explicitly asserts, what their manner of living, 
their dwellings, and their language sufficiently evince, that, with the excep- 
tion of the two tribes just now mentioned, the Berbers are a people totally 
distinct from the Arabs. 

Chapter 2. Of the most ancient settlements of the Berbers in Afrikieh 
and Moghrib-al-Aksd, with a general description of this latter region, and 
of Bajiya and Kostinieh (the modern state of Algiers); which description 
has been taken, almost word for word, by Leo Africanus in his account of 
Northern Africa. 

Chapter 3. Of what is really ascertained through ancient and modern events 
concerning the passage of the Berbers from their savage state to a certain 
degree of civilization ; and further of their dominions, and their dynasties. 

Chapter 4. Of the assembling of the Berbers into political and constitu- 
tional societies, both before and after the first establishment of Islamism, 
down to the dominion of the Aghlabis in Africa. 

Now follows the real History of the Berbers, from which I shall only 
extract the contents of the first ten sections or chapters. 
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1. The history of the Berbers A/-Batér, their origin, division, tribes, &c. 
according to their own records; and firstly of the tribe Nafiseh. 

2. Of the great tribe Nafzdweh. 

3. Of the tribe Lawéteh, derived from ABTAR. 

4. Of the tribe Bent Futan (my manuscript has F¥in), descended from 
Zaniseu by his eldest son Tuamsten. 

5. Of the Zowdweh and the Zowagheh, who are likewise descended from 
the great and numerous tribe Zariseh. 

6. The annals of the tribe Miknaseh, and of all its clans and branches 
sprung from Warsrar which still exist among the tribes of Zariseh, and 
of the countries possessed by the Aikndseh in the two Moghribs, espe- 
cially under the dynasty Bent Wasiil, kings of Sajalmasa. 

7. Of Beni Abi’-l-Afidti, kings of Tasdl, descended from the Mikndseh, 
and of their conquests and dominion. 

8. The annals of the Berdnis, and firstly of the Hawwéreh, their division, 
tribes, and branches, with an account of the spreading of their clans in the 
provinces of Afrikieh and of the two Moglribs, al-Ausat and al-Aksa, or 
the modern states of Algiers and Morocco. 

9. Of the Azddjeh, the Mostdseh, and the Ajiseh, who are descended 
from Bernas, and how they propagated themselves in Africa. 

10. Of the tribe Ketdémeh, and how they were greater, nobler, and more 
civilized than other Berber tribes, and how they gave chiefs and rulers to 
the other clans of the nation. Here the author proves that the Zowdweh are 
really a clan of the tribe Ketdmeh, and consequently children of Bernas 
and not of Mapreis or Aprdr. 3 

Then commences the history of the Sanhajeh, their tribes and dominions 
as well in Africa as in Spain, which are described with great accuracy and 
very circumstantially, in a series of more than sixty chapters ; after which 
the annals of the other tribes are unfolded more or less circumstantially, 
as the recorded events and the revolutions seem to require. The third 
chapter of the Sanhdjeh annals contains an extremely interesting and 
valuable topographical description of the modern empire of Morocco, and 
particularly of those parts of Daran or Deren (mount Atlas) which were 
anciently, and are still inhabited by the Amazirg tribes of Masmideh, 
Bargwiteh, Gomara, Beni Asami, Beni Edrisi, Beni Hamstid, Beni Vir- 
yargal, and others, who, at the time of the conquest of Africa by the 
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Arabs, partly professed the religion of Moses; whilst others were either 
Christians or heathens, worshippers of the sun, the moon, the fire, &c. 
This section or chapter, which is very material to the history of Morocco, 
seems to have been little used, either by Arabian or other historiographers, 
who have attempted to collect and lay open what has happened in ancient 
times, amongst the nations who occupy the summits and the sides of the 
Moroccean Atlas, and the two kingdoms of Tandja and Sebtah, so famous 
during the middle ages. In this part of the work, as well as every where 
else, Inn Kuaxptw occasionally offers the most curious and valuable 
information concerning the northern parts of Soudan, or the land of the 
Negroes, and of the warfare and the conquests made by the Berbers to the 
south of the Great Desert. In one word, among all the numerous Arabic 
and other Oriental manuscripts that are mouldering in the rich libraries 
of Europe, and still more, amongst all those that have hitherto been 
published, with or without translations, there is not one that offers such an 
assemblage of worth, rarity, importance, general utility, and extensive 
learning, with respect to the history of Africa, as this most excellent work 
of A’pp-ar-RAHMAN IBN Kuatpty. And I do not consider myself 
going too far in asserting, that the skilful and learned Arabic scholar who 
would undertake to make an abridged and commented translation of this 
classical work, into a generally known European language, would reap ever- 
lasting honour and praise, and at the same time, in a high degree, deserve 
well of the whole commonwealth of letters.* 


Florence, June 11, 1831. 


* The Rev. Professor Lee, is now engaged on a translation of this work, which is to be 
published by the Oriental Translation Fund of Great Britain and Ireland. 
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XXV.—Description of the Wild Dog of the Western Ghats—By Lieut.-Col. 
W. H. Syxzs, of the Bombay Army, F.L.S., F.G.S8., Se. 


Communicated by the Branch Royat Asraric Socrrty of Bompay. 
Read the 4th February 1832, 


Tue very limited accounts of the varieties of the Wild Dog to be met with 
in Suaw’s Zoology, in Buumensacu’s admirable Manual of Natural History, 
and in the splendid edition of Cuvrer’s Regne Animal, now publishing in 
England, in Reres’s Cyclopedia, and in one or two other works within my 
reach, lead me to believe that the accompanying drawing and description of 
the Wild Dog of the Western Ghats may prove acceptable to the Society. 

In Suaw’s Zoology, the only description of a Wild Dog is that of the 
“ Chien Sawoage de Ceylon,” by Vosmarr. Our Wild Dog is readily distin- 
guished from this variety by its greater size, and by its having a bushy tail. 
In Biumensgacu’s work, general mention only is made of the Wild Dog, 
without any particular description of it. In Rexs’s Cyclopedia, mention is 
made of Wild Dogs being found in large troops in Congo, Lower Ethiopia, 
and towards the Cape of Good Hope; some are said to be red-haired, with 
slender bodies and tails turned up like greyhounds; others resemble hounds 
of various colours, have erect ears, are of the size of a large fox-hound, 
destroy cattle, and hunt down antelopes and other animals: they run 
swiftly, go in large packs, attack lions, tigers, and elephants, and commit 
terrific ravages amongst the sheep of the Hottentots; but there is not an 
individual description. 

In the “ Régne Animal,” the Dhole of the East-Indies and Southern 
Africa is described as being like the Dingo or half reclaimed dog of New 
Holland, but differs from it in the hairs of the tail not being bushy. In 
this particular it differs also from the Wild Log of our Ghats, but corre- 
sponds nearly in colour with it, being of a uniform bright red. ‘The Dingo, 
or New Holland half wild dog, has the head and elongated snout of a fox ; 
in its other proportions it agrees with the shepherd’s dog, which by 
some zoologists is considered the nearest of the domesticated dogs to the 
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primitive race. The fur of the Dingo is composed of silky and woolly hairs, 
and is of a deep yellowish brown colour, lighter on the under part of the 
body ; it is about two feet six inches long, and two feet high. 

It will be observed, that in the above distinguished works, descriptions 
are given of only two varieties of wild dogs: those of Ceylon, and those of 
India and Southern Africa. 

I have deemed it necessary to preface my description with the above 
extracts, to facilitate comparison, and the estimate of the truth of the 
inference I have drawn, that the Wild Dog of the Western Ghats is hitherto 
an undescribed species. 

In the afternoon of the 15th of May 1828, when encamped at Bhima 
Shancar, the source of the Bhima River, in the Western Ghats, some of the 
Cohié inhabitants of the village, who had been in my employ for some days 
hunting game, brought to me the Wild Dog, of which the accompanying 
is a drawing ;* they called it Colsun. The creature was dead, but still 
warm ; they stated that they had followed a pack of them in the morning, 
through the dense jungle, and ultimately coming unawares upon them, 
had struck down the dog they brought by a blow on the head with a stick, 
the creature not having activity sufficient to effect its escape. We were 
enabled to account for this inactivity on opening the stomach, by finding 
that the dog had completely gorged itself with the remains of a deer; and 
the bones of the feet of some digitate animal were also in the stomach. As 
it lay dead on the ground, its principal characteristics were : Ist, the length 
and narrowness of the head, the parietal bones insensibly approaching each 
other, and the jaws being considerably elongated ; 2dly, the length and slen- 
derness of the body ; 3dly, the magnitude and strength of the limbs com- 
pared with those of other dogs of nearly the same size as the Wild Dog, and 
with the body of the dog itself; 4thly, the length of the neck; 5Sthly, 
the magnitude of the feet and toes. The expression of the face was 
that of a coarse ill-humoured pariah dog. The pupils of the eyes were 
round (the irides brown), ears large, erect, broad above and somewhat 
rounded at the tips, interior surface of the ears hairy, and the hairs whitish. 
The posterior margin of the ear has a lobe, fissure, or double edge, as in 
the domestic dog. ‘The fore feet have five toes, and there is an elevated, 
rounded, horny process behind the articulation of the wrist, as in the Shaka, 


* See the acompanying Plate. 
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and in two domestic dogs in my possession, one of them a powerful 
Brinjart of the greyhound form; the other out of an English spaniel 
by a pariah: the claws are short, stout, and black. The colour is a 
uniform bright red, from the tip of the nose to the insertion of the tail, and 
to the extremities of the toes; a shade or so, however, lighter under the 
throat, on the chest, belly, and on the inner surface of the fore legs down 
to the wrist. The tail is bushy, the hairs red at the base, but black at 
the tip; the fur consists of silky and woolly hairs, the latter very short, 
without any disposition to curl. 

The proportions of the animal are: from the tip of the nose to between 
the ears, seven inches and three-quarters ; greatest width of the head, three 
inches and a half; length from between the ears to the insertion of the 
tail, twenty-six inches, of which the neck is eight inches ; length from the 
claws to the articulation of the ulna with the humerus, ten inches and 
a half; toes two inches long by eight-tenths of an inch high; tail eleven 
inches ; height of the animal about seventeen inches; the extreme length 
from the nose to the tip of the tail, is three feet eight inches and 
three-quarters. I have stated the height indeterminately, from some 
provoking difficulties having occurred to prevent me setting the animal up 
correctly. From the extreme rarity of specimens of the Wild Dog, I was 
particularly anxious to prepare the skin properly: it was removed from 
the body with every possible care, leaving in the necessary bones of the 
head and limbs ; and the interior surface was fully imbued with arsenical 
paste. The skin was then filled with dry grass, and the specimen put 
into a basket with some skins of the moschus memina, to be set up on my 
return to Poona. Having taken up my monsoon quarters, the skin of the 
dog was steeped in tepid water, and the usual process of stuffing with 
cotton and putting in wires was attempted; to my utter surprise, the 
skin in many places opposed as little resistance to pressure or tension as 
wetted brown paper would have done. The cause of the decomposition 
was perfectly inexplicable, as the skins of the small deer, similarly prepared 
and similarly circumstanced, were found to be quite sound. The mis- 
fortune effectually prevented me from setting the dog on its legs, with 
the body at its natural elevation, and I am necessitated, therefore, to 
speak of its height indeterminately. ‘The head is in excellent preserva- 
tion; the body is sufficiently so to give its true form and magnitude, 
and the limbs, although the skin has given way in certain places, have 
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so defined an outline as to admit of their being drawn correctly; the 
feet are quite perfect. 

The drawing has been executed from actual measurements, but in 
the uncertainty of the height of the animal relatively to its length, I 
caused the drawing to be considerably foreshortened. It does not, 
therefore, show the real length of the body; but in ¢he position in which 
it is represented standing, it may be relied upon for its correctness. 

From the above description it will be observed, that the Wild Dog of our 
Ghats cannot be identified with any dog of which a description is given in 
the works of natural history to which I have alluded. It differs from the 
Dhole in having a bushy tail; from the “ Chien Sauwcage de Ceylon” in its 
bushy tail and superior size; from the African Wild Dog (likened to a 
large fox-hound), in its inferior size; and from the Dingo of New Holland, 
in its inferior height, general proportions, and colour; from the Shakal it 
is readily distinguished by its superior size, length of body, size of its 
limbs, and by its colour.* 

If naturalists will not admit of there being several species of the Wild 
Dog, we must class the Colswn as an hitherto undescribed variety. 

The Coit inhabitants of the Ghats appear to be quite aware of the exist- 
ence of troops of these Wild Dogs in their jungles and fastnesses ; but from 
the fabulous stories they relate of them, they cannot be familiar with their 
habits and economy. They state that these dogs hunt the royal tiger in large 
packs ; in the combat they urine on their own tails and switch them into the 
eyes of the royal beast ; the tiger is blinded, and in consequence is ultimately 
vanquished. Independently of the testimony of these people, respecting its 
being the habit of Wild Dogs to hunt in packs, on the day the specimen 
described was brought to me, Gora, one of my hamdls, and two other 
men, when going for water to a reservoir in the jungle, had their path 
crossed by ten of these dogs, apparently in full chase. The general testi- 
mony of travellers is in favour of their gregarious and venatic habits. 

The habitat of the Colswn would appear not to be confined to Bhima 
Shancar and its neighbourhood, as one of my office people from Citiir, in 
the Southern Mahratta country, instantly recognized it as an inhabitant of 


* Lieut.-Colonel Sykes subsequently named the Colsun, “Canis Deccanensis.”.—Vide Pro- 
ceedings of the Zoological Society, July 12th 1831. “Can. rufus, subtus pallidior : cauda comosa 
pendente : pupilla rotundata.” 
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the jungles and hills about Ciétér, calling it also by the same name of 
Colsun given to it by the people of Bhima Shancar. ‘The people to the 
southward have also marvellous tales of its prowess and address. 

A gentleman at the head of the Deccan Survey vouches for the exist- 
ence of the Wild Dog, similar to my specimen, in the Southern Mahratta 
States, as in the prosecution of his duties he once came upon a troop of them 
under a tree, grouped in various positions ; they were too vigilant however 
to let him get a shot at them. Wild Dogs exist also in the neighbourhood of 
the hill-fort of Astrgarh, some officers of the 23d Regiment Bombay Native 
Infantry having seen a pack in full pursuit of a wild buffalo. They are met 
with on the Nilagiris, and a gentleman recently from those mountains, 
to whom I showed my specimen, identified it with the Wild Dog of those 
elevated regions. 


Poona, August Ist, 1828. W. H. Syxes, 
Major. 


Since writing the above, I am enabled to state that Captian Oakes, of 
the Bombay Army, had a. Colsun in his possession alive for a considerable 
time, and was never able to subdue its natural savageness in the slightest 
degree. 


Bombay, January 21st, 1831. W.H.S. 


As corroborative of the preceding description, and as shewing that the 
same animal is to be met with in other parts of India, the following observa- 
tions by Tuomas H. Bazer, Esq., and Colonel Henry J. BowLer, may be 
found interesting. 

“The only account I have met with of the Wild Dog in India, is that given 
by Captain Witxramson in his “Oriental Field Sports,” which to the best of 
my recollection corresponds with this of Colonel Sykes. It is also quite the 
same, in all its features and characters, as those which I have frequently 
observed in the western coast, and in the Balaghdt district, where they are 
very numerous. As often as I have met with them, they have invariably been 
in packs of from thirty to perhaps sixty. ‘They must be very formidable, as 
all animals are very much afraid of them. Frequently, remains of hogs and 
deer have been brought to me, which had been taken the over night by 
these Wild Dogs. ‘The natives say they kill tigers and chitas, and there 
is no doubt of the fact. It is quite correct that they are found in the 
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Nilagiris, though only in the western parts. I myself was followed, while 
travelling between the Pailira river and Naddibatt, a distance of eight or nine 
miles, by a pack of them, and had I not repeatedly fired off my pistols they 
would certainly have carried away three or four terriers and Spanish dogs that 
were following me at the time. Two or three times I succeeded in getting 
young ones, but I did not keep them longer than three or four weeks, they 
were so very wild as well as shy. It was only at night that they would eat, 
and then most voraciously. In the formation of their claws there was a 
difference from that of the wolf or shakal, resembling more the feline than 
the canine species, and this will account for the circumstance of these dogs 
always attacking and tearing out the eyes of their prey.” 
(Signed) T. H. Baer. 


The Colsun described by Colonel Syxes is also common in the Hyderabad 
territory, and in most parts of the Deccan, also along the whole extent of 
the woody country in the districts of Ellar and Rajamahendri, and in part 
of Ganjam, on the eastern or Coromandel coast. 

In the interior of the Deccan, they have been frequently seen by sporting 
gentlemen, but nearer the eastern coast they are generally shy. The 
Shicdris call it, in Hindustani, Jangali Cutta; and in Telugu, Adavi 
Cucca, both meaning the Wild Dog. ‘They frequently hunt in packs, and 
are considered tolerably fleet. To one of these hunts I was once indebted 
for a haunch of venison, which proved, after the hard run the animal had 
had, most excellent eating. Early one morning, during a military tour in 
the Ganjam district, my attention was suddenly attracted by a loud halloo- 
ing and shouting amongst the followers, a short distance in the rear. Con- 
ceiving they were attacked by robbers, the strip of country on the left 
being rather wild, I galloped back, and rejoined them just in time to 
see the termination of one of these hunts. A fine buck antelope was 
observed bounding through an extensive, low, scattered jungle, and clumps 
of wild myrtle bushes, closely pursued by ten or twelve of these Wild Dogs. 
He was so hard pressed by them, that just as I came up, he dashed 
into a small tank near the road side, but it being shallow, with a muddy 
bottom, he plunged and could make no progress, and would, in that situa- 
tion, soon have fallen an easy prey to the pack, had they not been alarmed 
and frightened away by the noise and shouting of the camp followers. 
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A friend of mine, Major Pew, killed two of these dogs in the Rajama- 
hendri district, and from him I have obtained the following description of 
them, which I think nearly accords with that furnished to the Society 
by Colonel Syxes. 

Colour—Reddish brown. 

Hair—Rather longer than that of the common Pariah dog. 

Tail—Bushy, more resembling that of a shakal than a dog. 

Ears—More rounded than those of dogs usually are, and more resem- 
bling those of the feline race. 

Feet—Particularly round. 

These animals scarcely stood so high as a shakal, but were much stouter 
and heavier in all respects. 

(Signed) H. J. Bowtrr. 


Vor. III. 3H 
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XXVI.—Colonel Vans Kennepy on the Védanta System. 
Read 16th February 1833. ° 


Tue Council of the Royal Asiatic Society, fully coinciding with the sen- 
timents expressed by its Secretary at the General Meeting held on the 2d of 
March, has accordingly ordered that the substance of the remarks made by 
Mr. Haughton should, in justice to Mr. Colebrooke, be printed with Colonel 
Vans Kennedy’s paper, as follows: — 


Substance of Mr. (now Sir Graves C.) Haughton’s Remarks. 


' & Tt is well known to most of the Members that Mr. Colebrooke has been long in a 
state of health that incapacitates him from making a reply to Colonel Vans Kennedy’s 
objections; I therefore think it would be unfair to allow this meeting to separate with 
an impression unfavourable to our esteemed Director, more particularly as I conceive he 
has been misunderstood by the able writer of the paper. 

«“ J am not aware that Mr. Colebrooke has asserted, or ever meant to imply, that the 
basis of the Véddnta philosophy is material, although he certainly has said that the term 
mdyd, or illusion, which is now so commonly employed by the followers of this school, 
is not, favoured by a reference to the early commentators. It is, indeed, impossible to 
suppose that Mr. Colebrooke, the most profound expositor of the doctrines of the 
Hind’ metaphysicians that Europe has yet produced, could have entertained such a 
singular opinion; an opinion that would be contrary to that of almost every boy in 
India. If I may be allowed to offer an opinion upon the subject, I would say, that 
there is not one of the six dars‘an'as or schools, into which Hindi metaphysics are 
divided, that is essentially material. All these schools have the same primary ideas, 
employ the same terms, and use the same mode of argument; it is only in the 
application and in the results that they disagree; in short, their differences are 
rather those of sects than of distinct schools. The Colonel has said that the Hindis 
have no word that corresponds to our idea of matter. This opinion I conceive to 
be quite erroneous; for the word matter itself appears to be originally Sanscrit, 
and is employed in the first book of Menu* in the very sense of matter. Thus 
we find an'vyd mdtrd, &c. * With minute transformable atoms of the five elements, called 
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mitris,* the whole of this (universe) comes into existence in due succession.’ This word 
is derived from the root md ‘to measure,’ and implies the thing which measures space : 
as good a definition, perhaps, as human reason can give of matter. These abstract 
inquiries have always occupied the Hindis, but they have proceeded in a way different 
from ourselves: they have attempted to begin at the Source of all things, and to come 
down the stream accounting for all our perceptions; while the metaphysicians of 
Europe have endeavoured to rise ‘ from Nature, up to Nature’s God,’ and thus to reach 
the Fountain of life. 

“ It may be necessary to say a few words with regard to the statement of the Colonel, 
that Mr. Colebrooke has asserted that the Véddntins identify the Creator with the 
creation, and that he thus incorrectly turns the Véddntd system into one of pure 
materialism. The Hindiis undoubtedly make Nature a dependent existence, and so 
far identify the Creator with it. Nature must be either a dependent or an absolute 
existence: if the latter, we shall then have a duality of which God and Nature are 
the heads; and this view cannot be intended to be imputed by Colonel Vans Kennedy 
to the Hinda metaphysicians of any of the schools. The Deity is therefore identified 
with Nature as its Source, and this is so far from conveying the idea of pantheism, 
that even in Menu, where the system of Capita is followed, the Deity is made 
the author of Nature, and is declared, even in his plastic character as BraumA, to 
be sarvabhiitamayat ‘made up of all beings.’ In the comment of Curtca, on the 
first passage already quoted, it is expressly stated, that Nature is mdnasa-srishti ‘an 
intellectual creation.’ Mr. Colebrooke, therefore, is in no way chargeable with incon- 
sistency or incorrectness in saying that the Véddntins identify the Creator with Nature, 
and consider him as the efficient and material cause of the universe, for this is done by 
them in common with the followers of the remaining dars‘an'as. The opposite views, 
arising from these considerations, may be summed up in a few words: an intellectual 
system supposes Gop Is ALL; a material, and therefore pantheistic view, involves the 
idea that att 1s Gop. The first has a spiritual, and the second a material basis.” 

If any support were considered necessary to the view of the subject taken 
in the foregoing remarks, it might be found in the subjoined extracts from 
the Translations of several principal Books, Passages, and Texts of the Védas 
and Védanta, published by the R4ja Rammohun Roy: they are taken from 
the London edition of 1832. 

1. From the “ Abridgment of the Véddnt,” p. 15. 

‘ God is the efficient cause of the universe, as a potter is of earthen pots; and he is 
also the material cause of it, the same as the earth is the material cause of the different 
earthen pots, or as a rope, at an inadvertent view taken for a snake, is the material 
cause of the conceived existence of the snake, which appears to be true by the sup- 


%* Matra is a feminine noun in Sanscrit, as materia is in Latin; and both mean the substance 
of which things are made. + Menu L,, v. vii. 
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port of the real existence of the rope. So says the Véddnt:* © God is the efficient cause 
of the universe, as well as the material cause thereof (as a spider of its web), as the Ved 
has positively declared, that from a knowledge of God alone, a knowledge of every 
existing thing proceeds.” 

2. From the “ Mundak Upanishad of the Atharva-Véda,” p. 28. 

“That Supreme Being, who is the subject of the superior learning, is beyond the 
apprehension of the senses, and out of the reach of the corporeal organs of action, 
and is without origin, colour, or magnitude, and has neither eye nor ear, nor has he 
hand or foot. He is everlasting, all-pervading, omnipresent, absolutely incorporeal, 
unchangeable, and it is he whom wise men consider as the origin of the universe; in 
the same way as the cobweb is created and absorbed by the spider independently of 
exterior origin, as vegetables proceed from the earth, and hair and nails from animate 
creatures, so the universe is produced by the eternal Supreme Being.” 


COLONEL VANS KENNEDY’S REMARKS ON THE VEDANTA SYSTEM.+ 


As two most opposite accounts of the Védanta system have been published, 
I am induced to think that a farther discussion of this subject will not be 
devoid of all interest. The question, indeed, seems to be one that well 
deserves consideration, since the answer to it, if resting on sufficient 
grounds, is to determine whether the Védcnticas adopt the system of material 
pantheism that prevailed among the Grecian philosophers, or whether they 
have invented a most refined system of spiritual pantheism altogether 
unknown to the philosophers of Europe. Under this impression I have the 
honour of submitting the following remarks to the Royal Asiatic Society, in 
the hope that they may at least tend to assist in forming a correct opinion 
with respect to the real nature of the Véddnta. 
' Thirty-eight years ago Sir Witt1am Jones thus described this system : 
‘“ The fundamental tenet of the Véddnti school, to which in a more modern 
age the incomparable Sancara was a firm and illustrious adherent, consisted, 
not in denying the existence of matter, that is, of solidity, impenetrability, 
and extended figure (to deny which would be lunacy), but in correcting the 
popular notion of it, and in contending that it has no essence independent of 


* xxiii., 8th, Ist. 

+ The Council of the R. A. S. is not answerable for the correctness of the Sanscrit quotations, 
as it is not in possession of the original works from which they are extracted. The quotations 
are printed verbatim from Colonel Vans Kennepy’s MS. 
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mental perception ; that existence and perceptibility are convertible terms ; 
that external appearances and sensations are illusory, and would vanish into 
nothing, if the divine energy, which alone sustains them, were suspended for 
a moment.”’* But M. F. von Scuiecer has remarked, * In the Bhagavad- 
gita, and probably in all the works ascribed to VyAsa, the / édanta system 
predominates, of which he was the inventor ; hence, amongst the schools of 
Indian philosophy, we are best acquainted with this system. From the transla- 
tion of that work every one may easily convince himself that the Védanta is 
nothing but pure and complete pantheism, and there are many passages in 
the original which exhibit this in a stronger manner than it appears in the 
translation.”t Mr. Warp, also, has represented the Védanta to be a system 
of materialism, and the learned Director of the Society thus concludes his 
Essay on this school of Hindi philosophy :—‘ The notion, that the versatile 
world is an illusion (maya), that all which passes to the apprehension of the 
waking individual is but a phantasy presented to his imagination, and every 
seeming thing is unreal and all is visionary, does not appear to be the 
doctrine of the text of the Védanta. I have remarked nothing which 
countenances it in the Stas of Vyasa, nor in the gloss of Sancara, but 
much concerning it in the minor commentaries and elementary treatises.” 
The question, therefore, is to ascertain whether these remarks of Sir 
Witu1am Jones be correct or not. The Védanta theologists asserted, in a 
very remote age, “that all spirit is homogeneous, that the spirit of God is 
in kind the same with that of man, though differing from it infinitely in 
degree, and that, as material substance is mere illusion, there exists in this 
universe only one generic spiritual substance, the sole primary cause, 
efficient, substantial, and formal of all secondary causes and appearances 
whatever.t But I must at once confess that I am surprised how two 
opinions could ever have been entertained on this subject. For the work 
on the Védanta system which is universally admitted to be of the highest 
authority, is the Commentary of Sancara AcHArya on the Swétras of 


* Sir Wixtx1aMm Jonzs’s Works, vol. I. p. 165. 

+ Ueber die Sprache und Weisheit der Indier, pp. 147, 148. 

{ Sir Wixxt1aM Jonzs’s Works, vol. I. p. 173.—It will be observed, that these remarks are 
somewhat inconsistent with those contained in the preceding quotation ; in which Sir W1LL1AM 
Jones more correctly represented the energy of the Supreme Being as the efficient cause of all 
secondary causes and appearances. 
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VyA4sa; and throughout the whole of that voluminous work Sancara 
shows himself a determined maintainer of spiritual, but not of material pan- 
theism. To evince this it is merely necessary to quote the following pas- 
sages:— Thus the Supreme Soul is not affected by the maya of transitory 
existence.”* Another passage is as follows :—* In both the S’rudi and the 
Smriti, it is said that the maya, the sacti, the pracriti of the omniscient 
Lord is the seed from which transitory existence and delusion have 
originated.”+ I will merely add two more without the texts; the first is as 
follows :—* Persons skilled in the Védas say, that though it is said in the 
Védas that Braum is the immediate cause of the existence of this universe, 
still it is to be understood that it was produced by maya, without exertion on 
the part of Braum.”t The other, “Those who practise meditation and 
devout abstraction, behold, through the irradiation of their own souls, the 
mysterious nature with its qualities of the energy (sacti) of the Supreme 
Soul; which energy is also called avidyad, mdya, and by other names. It 
manifested itself in a mysterious manner of three colours, white, red, and 
black, representing the qualities of purity, impurity, and darkness ; and it 
is, through the infused power of Braun, the origin of all causes and effects 
connected with time. For though there is but one sole substance devoid 
of difference, and but one form, still are multitudinous forms displayed by 
maya.’§ 

But even in the Stéras of VyAsa the very term maya occurs at least once, 
as in this Sidra, which seems tomean “ all is maya, as the form of the 
Supreme Being is not manifest.”|| Sancara’s commentary, however, on 


4 TATTHATAT faqacar TaaTAas RaP ba Fal Comment upon the 9th Siitra of the 


Ist pad of the 2d chapter. 
+ Faas eaten: Gata he fay faer- 


AA 
chased Comment on the 15th Sitra of the same pad and chapter. 

+ Ineed scarcely remark, that to translate quotations from a prolix commentary Jiterally is 
quite out of the question ; and I have therefore only endeavoured to give the substance and true 
meaning of the passage quoted. 

§ Sancara, however, in general uses other terms than méyé, but all imply the same 
meaning and convey the same doctrine, namely, that this universe is a mere illusion, and that 
man, even in this life, may become so enlightened by the acquisition of divine knowledge, as to 
perceive that there is nothing real except the Supreme Soul, and that he is that soul. 
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this text is singularly unsatisfactory; but its meaning is rendered unques- 
tionable by this parallel passage in the Chanducya Upanishad,—* If delusion 
be known it will undoubtedly cease; this duality is merely maya, and there 
is nothing that is real except actuality.” But, as I do not possess Sancanra’s 
Commentary upon this Upanishad, I cannot state the manner in which he 
may have explained this passage. But the same doctrine is as clearly 
inculcated in the S’wétdswatara Upanishad, as for instance: ‘ From medi- 
tation upon the Supreme Soul, from union with it, and from a knowledge 
of its real essence, is effected the cessation of that maya which causes 
a belief in the existence of a multiform universe.”* Upon which Sancara 
has commented to this effect : ** Let it be known that all (ro 7) is the Supreme 
Soul, and soulless maya ceases. Let the intimate conviction be acquired that I 
am Braun, and the knowledge of the divine nature of the soul be obtained, 
and maya will cease. Then also will cease the belief in the existence of this 
universe, as the cause of such belief is maya.” The following passage also, 
in the same Upanishad, is either quoted or referred to more than once in 
Sancara’s commentary on the Stéiras; ‘ By this means the universe is pro- 
duced by maya, and the soul encompassed by maya [appears to be] other 
[than the Supreme Soul]. Be it therefore known, that maya is the same 
as pracriti,t and that even mahéswara partakes of maya.’’t 

If, at the same time, the four great sentences (TeraTeratton), one of 
which is ascribed to each of the Védas, be actually contained in those 
works, it must necessarily follow that the Védanta system is founded upon 


Corezrooke has justly observed, that these Siiras are in the highest degree obscure, and could 
never have been intelligible without an ample interpretation. But, unfortunately, the commen- 
tary of Sancara on the Sééras, and his commentaries on most of the Upanishads, are frequently 
as obscure as the text itself. 
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It has not been attempted to translate this sloca literally. 


+ Sancara explains this to mean that méyé or pracriti is the immediate cause of the exist- 
ence of all things. 
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the Védas, and that consequently no change can have taken place in its 
original doctrine; for these sentences are continually occurring in San- 
cara’s commentary on the Séras of VyAsa, and in all Védinta works ; and 
they alone are fully sufficient to prove that it is a spiritual, and not a 
material pantheism, which is adopted by the Védanticas. Of these sen- 
tences the one said to be contained in the Rig Véda is, “This (the 
object contemplated, whether animate or inanimate) is Braum ;”* in the 
Yajur Véda, “1 am Braun ;”t in the same Véda, “Thou art it” (é e the 
Supreme Soul);{ and in the A?harva Véda, “ This soul is Braum.”§ There 
is also another celebrated text of the Védas which is continually quoted or 
referred to by Védanta writers, and which Sancara, in his commen- 
taries on the Séras, thus cites: ‘ Entity existed from the beginning, for 
there was one entity (the Supreme Soul) but not a second.” Then 
it wished, ‘let me become many, that beings may be produced.’”|| In 
another place, however, of his commentary, he adds these words to the first 
part of this quotation : * So this one [entity or real substance] was from the 
beginning soul only ;” and remarks, that this soul was BrauM, immortal, 
and self-existent. But Sancara equally quotes the text with which the 
Aitaréya Aranya Upanishad, translated by Mr. Cotregrooxe in his Essay on 
the Védas, commences, “ Originally this [universe] was indeed soul only, 
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the Chandogya Upanishad, in .which Upparaca thus addresses his son Sw£TaceETA: 
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nothing else whatever existed, active [or inactive]. He thought, ‘I will 
create worlds.’ ” 

Why, however, Mr. Cotzsrooke has introduced the word “universe” in 
his translation * of this text I am not aware; for frequently as I have met 
with it, either quoted or referred to, the context has invariably led me 
to conclude that the reason of its being so often cited, proceeded from its so 
clearly denying the existence of duality, and consequently the reality of the 
illusive appearances of which alone this universe consists. Because all the 
schools of Hindi philosophy maintain most firmly the ancient opinion, that 
ex nihilo nil fit. Spirit, therefore, could not possibly become matter ; 
whence it evidently follows, that if nothing but spirit originally existed, and 
a creation ex nihilo be impossible, all that appears to be matter must neces- 
sarily be a mere illusion. Itis obviously on this account that, in quoting or 
referring to these texts, the Védanta writers most generally use the one that 
concludes with ‘let me become many ” Cropp instead of the other, ‘I 


will create worlds” (HATS. For what the Védanticas understand 
by the former expression, is thus explained by Mr. Cotesrooxke in his Essay 
on the Védanta System: ‘ That Braun is entire, without parts, is no objec- 
tion: he is not wholly transformed into worldly appearances. Various 
changes are presented to the dreaming soul. Divers illusory shapes and 
disguises are assumed by the same spirit.”” But the Védanticas at the same 
time maintain, as the preceding quotations will have fully shewn, that, 
though in a certain sense the production of worldly appearances may be 
ascribed to the Supreme Being, as they proceed from his jiat, still he must 
not be considered as being the immediate cause of them. 

The thus separating his energy from the Supreme Being, and giving to it 
an independent power, is certainly one of the most incomprehensible con- 
ceptions that ever occurred to a philosopher. But it is founded on this 
text of the S’wétds'watara Upanishad, which is frequently quoted by both 
Védanta and Sane’ hya writers: “One unborn, red, white, and black, creating 
many beings of the same forms: through delighting in whom, one man is 


* This translation seems at the same time to be somewhat inconsistent, for it would imply 
that the universe existed before worlds were created. It appears to me, therefore, that the 
proper word to be understood and joined to the pronoun would be qe as in the preceding quo- 
tation, and that the text should be thus translated: “This one entity (or real substance) was 
from the first soul only, and nothing else whatever existed.” 
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sunk in the slumber [of ignorance], and by forsaking whose allurements 
another becomes immortal.”* This text is quoted by Sancara in his 
commentary on this unintelligible Sra of Vyasa: “ From difference in kind 
like a sacrificial spoon,” | and thus explained: ‘In this text, the red, white, 
and black, represent the qualities of impurity, purity, and darkness. The 
red, or impurity, being the cause of the passions and affections of men; the 
white, or purity, the cause of the mind being enlightened by divine know- 
ledge; and the black, or darkness, the cause of the mind being obscured 
by ignorance. By the one, also, thus described, is to be understood pracriti, 
who creates many beings endowed with those qualities. Whoever, there- 
fore, delights in that pracriti, his soul becomes: encompassed with igno- 
rance, and being unable to distinguish the real nature of his soul, he 
experiences pleasure and pain. But whoever acquires that discrimi- 
nating knowledge, he forsakes the enjoyments that depend upon pracriti, 
and obtains eternal bliss.” It is particularly to be observed, that in his 
commentary on the S’wétds'watara Upanishad, Sancara uses the word 
MAyaA instead of pracriti.t 

From the preceding quotations it will perhaps sufficiently appear that the 
Védanticas have, from the first origin of their school, denied the existence 
of matter, and maintained that nothing has real existence except one all- 
pervading and undivided spiritual substance. I am therefore at a loss to 
understand the grounds on which Mr. Cotzsrooxe, in his essay on this 
system, has thus stated: ‘“* The succeeding section affirms the important 
tenet of the Védanta, that the Supreme Being is the material§ as well as the 
efficient cause of the universe; it is a proposition directly resulting from 
the tenor of the passages of the Védas, and illustrations and examples 
adduced.” For the copy of the Sutras now before me is divided ina 
different manner from the one referred to by Mr. Coresrooxe, and I 
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have not been able to find in them a single Stiéra which, in my opinion, 
would bear such a meaning. In fact, the Sanscrit language does not con- 
tain any term equivalent to the word matter ; and even the four principal 
schools of Hindi philosophy concur in rejecting the notion of matter which 
has invariably prevailed in Europe. For the Véddnlicas declare, that what 
appears to be:such is a mere illusion; the Sanc’hyas consider the universe to 
be the development of a plastic nature, in the same manner as the tree 
is developed from the seed, to which they also ascribe the power of again 
withdrawing such development into itself, in the way that a tortoise 
puts forth and retracts its members; and the followers of Gérama and 
Cay’Ave hold that substance is an aggregation of atoms, which are con- 
stantly liable to separation, and even to returning to their original unagere- 
gated and imperceptible state. But it will be evident, that none of these 
definitions apply to the different opinions which have been entertained 
respecting matter, by the philosophers of Europe, and consequently this term 
ought to be carefully avoided, whenever it is wished to convey a correct 
description of Hindi philosophy. 

No doubt, however, but that the illustrations and examples adduced in 
explanation of the Véddnta, might seem to warrant the conclusion that it is 
a mere system of materialism, for never were more inapplicable examples 
adduced to illustrate any subject; as for instance, the favourite one, in 
describing the repeated destruction and reproduction of the universe, of the 
spider spinning its web from its own substance and then retracting it : since, 
were this example to be understood literally, it would follow, contrary to 
the texts of the Védas above quoted, that it was matter and not spirit which 
had eternally existed. The other comparisons, also, which are generally 
employed—the rays from the sun, the sparks from fire, the stream from its 
source, air confined within a closed vessel, are all equally incompatible with 
the real doctrine of the Véddnta. But this figurative language never for a 
moment misleads, even the least informed follower of this school, for 
after making use of such illustrations, which so clearly admit the existence 
of duality, he will immediately maintain that what appears to be matter is 
mere illusion, and that nothing really exists except spirit. The Védinta 
writers, at the same time, in general qualify such arguments as imply an 
admission that matter is a reality, by employing such terms as, “to speak 
popularly, or according to common use,” or some such like expression. In 
reading Véddnta works, therefore, the utmost attention should be paid to 
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this circumstance ; since, were it not adverted to, the greatest part of San- 
cara’s commentary on the S%ras of VyAsa would be self-contradictory, as, 
in refuting the opinions of opposite sects, he of course makes use of words 
according to their usual acceptation. Nor, in attempting to explain the 
ideal system which the Védanticas profess, would it be possible to avoid all 
expressions and illustrations of a material nature ; for they do not deny that, 
to all intents and purposes, man, while the soul is imprisoned in the body, 
unless he becomes enlightened by divine knowledge, is impressed with the 
firm belief that matter really exists, and that he must, in consequence, act 
according to this belief. 

It is this marked difference between its practical and speculative tenets, 
that so remarkably distinguishes the Védanta from all other systems of 
philosophy. But this distinction rests solely and entirely on the doctrine 
of Mdyd—on the belief that the human soul, though the same originally as 
the Supreme Soul, is by some mysterious means excluded from participa- 
tion in the divine nature, and exposed to many illusive appearances and 
sensations which are productive of joy and sorrow, pleasure and pain, 
both in this and in a future life. It is at the same time maintained, as it 
appears from the four great sentences above quoted, that this exclusion does 
not actually exist, and that such a supposition is a mere illusive conception 
proceeding from ignorance, the erroneousness of which is immediately per- 
ceived if the human mind becomes enlightened by divine knowledge. 
Until then, however, man must act precisely in the same manner as if all 
the illusive appearances with which he was surrounded had a real exis- 
tence ; and it is even considered deserving of blame if an individual adopts 
a contemplative life, before he has for a considerable time performed all the 
duties incidental to his station in society. But the apparent man is, in 
reality, an undivided part of the Supreme Soul itself, and it is mental dark- 
ness alone which conceals this truth from him, and leads him to suppose that 
he, and other similar appearances, possess material forms, and that this uni- 
verse not only actually exists, but that it is composed of material substances. 

It will be hence evident, that the Véddnta does not in any respect cor- 
respond with any system of European philosophy, for it neither derives 
substances, admitted to be material, from the divine nature of the Supreme 
Being, nor does it identify him with the universe, and it equally rejects an 
eternal matter co-existent with him, and a matter created ex nihilo. In it, 
also, the denegation of the real existence of sensible objects is simple and 
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decided, and rests not on the arguments resorted to for that purpose by the 
academics and sceptics. Some resemblance, however, might on a cursory 
view seem to exist between the Védinta and Eleatic schools; for Brucker 
appears to have correctly stated that the following were the metaphysical 
opinions of ParMENIDES :— 

I. Ez nihilo nil fit. 

Il. The cause of all things is one, immoveable and immutable. 

IIL. That one, therefore, is the all. 

IV. That the one is unproduced, eternal, and of a spherical form. 

V. That this one ens is alone real, and all other things are nonentities, 
and consequently non-existent. 

VI. Nothing, therefore, is generated or destroyed, but such changes are 
merely appearances which deceive us. 

Hence, several writers have maintained that the one and all of the Eleatic 
sect, was intended to apply to one sole and incorporeal deity; and M. 
Cousty, in his life of Xenopuanes, has remarked: “ Let us, therefore, not 
ascribe to XeNopHANES the work of Parmentwes; but at the same time let 
us admit that the germ of the opinions of ParMEN1pEs is contained in those 
of XenopHaNes, not in the Ionian, but in the Pythagorean part of the 
latter’s philosophy. And this is so true, that the unity, which in his succes- 
sor’s system might have been either material or spiritual, according to 
the prevalence of the Ionian or Pythagorean element, was spiritual, and 
exclusively spiritual, in the system of ParmenrpeEs; that, liable to become 
in his hands either that of the world or that of God, it has become a 
divine unity, an unity solitary and retired into itself, before which the 
world, that is to say the universe, is so little the unity and the God 
of Parmenies, that, according to Parmenipes, in proceeding from unity 
one cannot acquire the conception of the world and the universe. Far, 
therefore, from being a Pantheist, Parmenrpes distinguished the al/ from 
unity, the zo za from the zo «, that he denies the all, and plunges into 
the abyss of an absolute unity, which alone exists, an unity without 
number, existence without substance or reality, which is nothing more 
than a sublime abstraction that resembles the annihilation of existence.”* 

But M. Cousin himself makes these admissions: ‘ Let one now judge of 
the folly of those who, repeating without any historical or philosophical 
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criticism assertions founded on texts undeserving of credit, of bad writers 
of the Greek empire, have charged Xenoruanes, and also his school, with 
the imputation of pantheism, at present so thoroughly established and 
accredited in respect to the philosophic crowd, that in attacking such 
a ridiculous prejudice, and in here substituting the authority of ArisrorLe 
for that of Turoporet, the pseudo PLurarcu and the pseudo OricEn, it is 
we who will be considered as rash, and the mere advancers of a paradox.”* 
This will no doubt appear a strange manner of treating the inestimable 
works of a Brucker, a TrepMann, and a TENNEMANN ; but as so arrogant 
a mode of contemning the labours of preceding authors is not likely to 
detract from their authority, I shall transcribe the following remarks of 
TiepMANN : 

«« However firmly the Eleatic philosopher may have hitherto sustained his 
flight into the intellectual regions, and however well he may have main- 
tained himself there, still he could neither separate himself sufficiently from 
sensible objects nor abstract extension from substance. In consequence, 
he suddenly falls into absurdities, which greater metaphysicians, who lived 
after him, have not failed to mention. Pxrato, from the same passages (as 
those before quoted), draws the conclusion, that the one has also extension, 
has parts, and consequently that it is not in the strictest sense one, and 
therefore that Parmentipes is not free from self-contradiction. ArisToTLE 
makes the same objection with perfect justice.” 

“The one or all, equally thinking and extended, is God; for the same 
verses of ParmenipEs, which Pxaro refers to the all, are explained by 
AniIsToTLE as applicable to God; and amongst all the ancients, without 
exception, it was assumed as fully admitted, that the terms God, the one, and 
the ai/, bore one and the same signification.” 

“So, consequently, Parmenrprs is, like his teacher XENOPHANES, a pantheist, 
but a better pantheist, in so far that he elevated the gross materialism of all 
his predecessors, by denying that separate and separable parts and mutability 
were ascribable to the ai/ and to the divine nature, and thus he drew nearer 
to the simple and spiritual: in so far, also, that, in respect to immutability, 
he thought more sublimely of the divine nature, and that he was the first 
amongst philosophers who ascribed that attribute to the deity, without which 
he cannot be considered as God, nor duly distinguished from all other things. 


* Nouveaux Fragmens Philosophiques, p. 87. 
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PARMENIDEs was likewise a better pantheist than Spinoza, or the main- 
tainers of the system of emanation, since these declare that the divine 
nature is susceptible of mutable and varying modifications, so that it can 
appear a man, an animal, or a stone, and assume all the forms of finite 
beings, or rather can change itself into a man, an animal, or a stone.”* 

Mosueim, also, in his remarks upon the twenty-first section of the fourth 
chapter of ‘Cupwortu’s Intellectual System,” has observed, “I would, 
however, wish that no one should persuade himself that ParmENIDES was so 
insane and devoid of reason, as to suppose that all sensible objects were mere 
dreams and fallacies of the senses, and that he was of opinion that there was 
no motion, nothing produced or destroyed, but that it only seemed to 
us that such changes took place. If any man so thought, he must have also 
thought that he was not a man, but the shadow of a man. I am not igno- 
rant that most of the ancients, ArisrorLe, Sextus, and others, have thus 
explained the opinion of ParmentpEs. Cotores also, in Piurarcu, 
accuses Parmenipes of having taken away fire and water, the precipice and 
the cities, that is, that he had reduced all things in nature to the delirious 
and spectral phantasies of the sick.” ‘ ParmenipeEs not only discoursed 
with respect to such things, but also with regard to their causes and origins, 
thus reducing them to their first elements. This however he never would 
have done, had he been of opinion that we were merely dreaming and 
deceived by our senses, and that nothing of what we thought we saw had 
real existence. For what man in his senses would investigate the causes 
and reasons of a thing which he believed to have never existed.’’t 

To this objection Trzpmann thus replies, and his remarks are so appli- 
cable to the Védanticas that I am induced to quote them: ‘ What the great 
man here imputes as a fault to the philosopher of Elea, has the mis- 
fortune that it is also imputable to all idealists; and the ascribing insanity 
to them all, without exception, may readily be deemed an inconsiderate 
degree of harshness. Let it be once admitted that all which lies within the 
circuit of our experience is mere appearance, and then it is both natural to, 
and compatible with reason, to search after the grounds and principles of 
this appearance, in order to know why this appearance displays itself to us 


* TiepeMann’s “ Geist der Spekulativen Philosophie,” vol. I. p. 178. 
+ Mosnerm’s Latin translation of ««Cupwoarrn’s Intellectual System,” vol. I. p. 600, note, 
second column. 
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at all times in such an order, according to such laws, and with such proper- 
ties; nor is it an evident want of sense to philosophize respecting such 
appearance. ParMEnIpEs might answer, ‘men, animals, bodies, as well as 
their production, destruction, and changes, are in truth nothing but mere 
appearances ; but still you may comprehend why these appearances change 
themselves in so fixed and regular a manner. Represent to yourself that 
the first origin of them was fire and water, and that these two elements, 
through their various conjunctions, exhibit to you all that you take for 
reality ; you will gain so much at least that you will not imagine that 
you are living in an Utopian world, and thus you will be able to regulate 
your actions prudently, and to the best advantage, according to the laws of 
such appearance.”* 

But no account of the Eleatic system admits of its being concluded, that 
Parmenies had ever the slightest conception of the Védénta doctrine of 
Mcyza ; nor does it appear probable, either from the philosophical opinions 
that prevailed at the period when he lived, or from any impartial view given 
of his system, that he ever succeeded in drawing a marked distinction 
between matter and spirit. For if the latter had been the case, it is impos- 
sible that so many acute metaphysicians should have experienced any 
difficulty in at once determining whether ParmenipEs was a Pantheist or 
not. Supposing, however, that M. Cousin is correct in stating that Parms- 
NIDEs distinguished the zo za» from the zo <, and denied the existence of the 
former, his system would still remain dissimilar from the Véddnta, inasmuch 
as Parmentpes denied absolutely the existence of sensible objects. The 
Véddntica, on the contrary, gives to them, as far as the enlightened man is 
concerned, a positive existence ; as man’s perception of their being merely 
illusory appearances, depends entirely upon his acquisition of divine know- 
ledge. At the same time, also, that he contends that the system of Par- 
MENIDES was pure idealism, M. Cousin. shows how impossible it is for 
an European philosopher to form any conception of such a system as the 
Védunta. For he has observed: ‘*On the other hand, unity without 
plurality is not more real than plurality without unity. An absolute unity, 
which does not display itself, or merely appears as a shadow, may well 
overwhelm by its grandeur, and enchant by its mysterious charm; but it 
does not enlighten the mind, and it is forcibly contradicted by such of our 
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faculties as are connected with the world, and which assure us of its 
reality ; and by all our faculties, active and moral, which would be a 
mockery and an accusation against their author, if the theatre on which 
they are obliged to act was nothing but a snare and illusion. A God 
without a world, is as false as a world without a God; a cause without 
effects to manifest it, or an indefinite series of effects without a primary 
cause; a substance that does not develope itself, or an ample development 
of phenomena without a substance to support them; reality, solely derived 
from the visible or invisible: on each side equal error and equal danger, 
equal forgetfulness of human nature, and equal forgetfulness of the essential 
qualities of thinking and of things.’* But what M. Cousrn thus objects to, 
is precisely the Véddnta system, in which it is maintained that absolute 
unity exists without plurality, and that though there is a primary cause, 
still the multitudinous and varied phenomena displayed in this universe, 
have no substance to support them; or, to use the words of Sir Witt1am 
Jones, “ That all bodies and their qualities exist, indeed, to every wise and 
useful purpose, but exist only as far as they are perceived.” 

It is true, however, that the Eclectic sect maintained that there was only 
one real ens, and that was God; but in adopting the doctrine of emanation, 
they were obliged to admit that matter as well as spirit had emanated from 
the deity. ‘* For if (observes Brucker) we follow PLorinus, who had heard 
Ammontus, he expressly affirms that ex nihilo nil fit, and it hence necessarily 
follows that all flowed from the one, since the one existed before the duad. 
In consequence of this emanation, not only the divine intellect and the 
soul of the intellectual world, and all the spiritual entities that are contained 
in it, but also matter from which it was necessary to frame all things, and to 
give a form to the seminal causes that lay concealed in the anima mundi, had 
flowed from the fount of all things. As, however, all things were said to 
be made by a necessary sequence of eternal nature, PLorinus could not 
but affirm that the emanation of this matter was from the supreme fount of 
all things. But this was contrary to the disorderly, brute, and evil quality 
which Prato ascribed to matter. It was therefore necessary that this 
should be given up, and resort had to metaphysical ideas and distinc- 
tions, in order that the Eclectic philosophers should not appear to admit 
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any thing unworthy of God.”* ‘TirepMANN expresses the same opinion 
in these words: ‘PLorinus teaches gross Spinozism, when he affirms that 
all things are parts of the divine nature, and allows that this is the 
first matter, which through innumerable changes is exhibited to us in count- 
less forms. He teaches refined Spinozism, when he considers God as the 
logical subject of the multitudinous phenomena that come within our 
experience, and when he endeavours to derive all our notions of sensible 
objects, from ideas belonging to the understanding.”’t 

From the preceding remarks it will also appear, that although Sir Wir- 
L1AM Jongs has, in his ‘‘ Essay on the Philosophy of the Asiatics,” given a pretty 
accurate account of the Véddnta, his observations respecting it, contained in 
his “ Essay on the Mystical Poetry of the Hindis and Persians,” are totally 
inapplicable to this system. ‘The beauty of the passage, to which I par- 
ticularly object, will perhaps excuse the length of the following quotation : 
“If these two passages were translated into Sanscrit and Persian, I am 
confident that the Véddntis and Sifis would consider them as an epitome 
of their common system ; for they concur in believing that the souls of 
men differ infinitely in degree, but not at all in kind, from the divine spirit, 
of which they are particles, and in which they will ultimately be absorbed ; 
that the spirit of God pervades the universe, always immediately present to 
his work, and consequently always in substance; that he alone is perfect 
benevolence, perfect truth, perfect beauty ; that the love of him alone is 
real and genuine love, while that of all other objects is absurd and illusory ; 
that the beauties of nature are faint resemblances, like images in a mirror, 
of the divine charms; that, from eternity without beginning, to eternity 
without end, the supreme benevolence is occupied in bestowing happiness, 
or the means of attaining it; that men can only attain it by performing 
their part of the primal covenant between them and the Creator; that 
nothing has a pure absolute existence but mind or spirit; that material 
substances, as the ignorant call them, are no more than gay pictures pre- 
sented continually to our minds by the sempiternal artist; that we must 
beware of attachment to such phantoms, and attach ourselves exclusively 
to God, who truly exists in us as we exist solely in him; that we retain, 


* Historia Critica Philosophia, tom II. p. 428. 
+ Trepmann’s Geist der Spekulativen Philosophie, vol. III. p. 429. 
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even in this forlorn state of separation from our beloved, the idea of 
heavenly beauty, and the remembrance of our primeval vows ; that sweet 
music, gentle breezes, fragrant flowers, perpetually renew the primary idea, 
refresh our fading memory, and melt us with tender affections ; that we 
must cherish those affections, and by abstracting our souls from vanity, that 
is from all but God, approximate to his essence, in our final union with 
which will consist our supreme beatitude. From these principles flow a 
thousand metaphors and other poetical figures, which abound in the sacred 
poems of the Persians and Hindtis, who seem to mean the same thing 
in substance, and differ only in expression, as their languages differ in 
idiom !”* 

This exquisite description applies no doubt to the writings of the Sifts 
and of all other mystics ; but there is not a trace of mysticism in the sacred 
books of the Hindis, nor, as far as I am aware, in any Sanscrit work. It 
is even singular that such expressions as “the love and fear of God” never 
occur in those sacred books, nor in any Véddnta treatise, although the terms 
themselves are frequently used, but love is then referred to terrestrial objects, 
and fear denotes the apprehension of being exposed to future states of 
apparent individual existence, previous to obtaining identification with the 
Supreme Being. The Véddnta system, consequently, is taught, not in 
figurative and allegorical language, but in the most plain and direct manner, 
as the following quotations will at once evince. Sura addressing the sages, 
“God being like one asleep, all has been made by Miyd, and being so 
made it is of the same nature as Mdyé, for the effect is inseparable from the 
cause, and all has been produced by the agency of Méyd. But nothing 
subsists except Braum, supreme, one, and adualistic ; and it is through 
Mdyé that Brau is thus manifested. In the world, in the vital soul, and 
in other forms, is displayed the all-pervading power of God, but never 
is his real essence otherwise manifested. Whoever, therefore, considers the 
world to have a distinct existence, is bound and not liberated ; but he who 
considers that all this is Parapraum, is no doubt released from the dreadful 
State of transitory existence.”+ Siva addressing Visun'u: “I will now 
explain to you, in a few words, the means of obtaining final beatitude ; 
ne ee ee ee ee ee Pee ae ee Be 

* Sir WittraM Jones's Works, vol. I. p- 450. 


+ Scanda Paran Suta Sanhita yadgna Weibhawa khand, the 4th chapter of the Suta Upani- 
shad. 
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listen, therefore, with faith and devotion. Final beatitude is obtained by a 
knowledge of the real nature of the soul, and not by works, and that know- 
ledge is acquired from understanding the important meaning of the Védanta 
doctrines. The soul having thus become enlightened, it will be manifest to 
it that itis Branm. From having acquired this knowledge, man’s belief in 
the individuality of his own soul will cease, and on such belief, ceasing the 
belief in duality will be also destroyed. This being destroyed, nothing 
will longer appear lovely or unlovely, and thus affection and hate will be 
also annihilated. Then, from their cessation will end the distinction of 
virtue and vice, and hence will finally be destroyed the senses and sensible 
objects. Thus, solely by a knowledge of the soul’s real nature, is the belief 
in its individuality destroyed, and by this means, ignorance, the radical 
cause of the apparent existence of this universe, is likewise destroyed. 
From this knowledge, also, proceeds that of the real nature of Bran, in the 
same manner as certainty convinces us that the cord is not a serpent, or the 
post a man (as it was at first supposed); and as soon as this knowledge is 
acquired, it is perceived that ignorance was the origin of the belief that 
there are causes and effects, a maker and things made, and it is ascertained 
that nothing really exists except Braum.”* 

It will no doubt be evident that, in whatever freedom of thinking Chris- 
tian philosophers may have indulged, the religion in which they had been 
instructed in their childhood, and which continued to prevail around them, 
would necessarily prevent such a system as the Védantica from occurring to 
their conception. In consequence, Des Carres thus expressly contradicts 
its fundamental principle: ** If God should by himself exhibit to our minds 
an idea of extended matter, or if he should only cause it to be exhibited 
from something in which there was no extension, nor figure, nor motion, no 
reason could be conceived why he should not be considered as a deceiver. 
But we clearly understand that this substance is perfectly different from 
God and from our own minds; and we seem to perceive clearly that the 
idea of it comes to us from external objects, with which the idea in every 
respect corresponds: But it is evidently contrary to the nature of God 
that he should bea deceiver, as it has been before remarked ; consequently, 
it must be concluded that a certain substance, possessing length, breadth, 


* Scanda Paran Suta Sanhita yadgna Weibhawa khand, the 37th chapter of the Suta Upani- 
shad. 
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and depth, and all those properties which we clearly perceive to belong to 
an extended substance, does really exist. It is this substance which we call 
matter or body.”* 

But Mavresrancue and Berketey, in denying the real existence of 
sensible objects, have approached, in some degree, to the Véddénta system. 
A difference of opinion, however, prevails with respect to the nature of the 
union which the former supposed to exist between the human soul and 
God; and in making God the efficient cause of all secondary causes and 
effects, MaLtesrancue differs entirely from the Véddntica. But in Berxe- 
Ley’s “ Treatise on the Principles of Human Knowledge” occur several 
passages which correspond very nearly with the speculative doctrine of 
the Védanta. For instance: ‘ It is indeed an opinion strangely prevailing 
amongst men, that houses, mountains, rivers, and, in a word, all sensible 
objects, have an existence, natural or real, distinct from their being per- 
ceived by the understanding. But with how great an assurance and acquies- 
cence soever this principle may be entertained in the world, yet whoever 
shall find in his heart to call it in question, may, if I mistake not, perceive 
it to involve a manifest contradiction, for what are the forementioned 
objects but the things we perceive by sense ; and is it not plainly repugnant 
that any one of these, or any combination of them, should exist unper- 
ceived?’ Sec. 1v.—‘‘ From what has been said, it follows there is not any other 
substance than spirit, or that which perceives,” Sec. vi1.—‘ But it is evident, 
from what we have already shown, that extension, figure, and motion are 
only ideas existing in the mind, and that an idea can be like nothing but 
another idea, and that, consequently, neither they nor their archetypes can 
exist in an unperceiving substance. Hence it is plain, that the very notion 
of what is called matter, or corporeal substance, involves a contradiction in 
it.” Sec. 1x.—But both Matiesrancue and Berxevey admitted the indivi- 
duality of the soul, and its distinctness from the divine nature; for the lat- 
ter remarks, in the same treatise, ‘‘ From what hath been said, it is plain 
that we cannot know the existence of other spirits otherwise than by their 
operations, or the idea excited by them in us. I perceive several motions, 
changes, and combinations of ideas, that inform me there are certain par- 
ticular agents like myself which accompany them, and concur in their 


* Principiorum Philosophiz, Pars Secunda, sect. I. 
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production. Hence the knowledge I have of other spirits is not imme- 
diate, as is the knowledge of my ideas; but depending on the intervention 
of ideas, by me referred to agents or spirits distinct from myself, as effects 
or concomitant signs.” Sec. cxLv. 

It is however in Germany only, and during the last forty years, that 
metaphysicians have attempted to discover an absolute unity, which differed 
from the identification of the Supreme Being with the universe, and from 
Spinozism; but the only original works on the subject which I have 
read, are some of the writings of Ficurm and Scuevine, and these, as 
well as the accounts given of the metaphysical systems that have prevailed 
during that period in Germany, are so obscure, that it is almost impossible 
to understand them. Friend and foe, indeed, admit the dark profundity of 
Kanrt’s speculations, and both Ficute and Scuexuine have published com- 
plaints of their opinions having been misunderstood. 

Ficute even thought it necessary to publish a short work, entitled 
** Advice to the Public, clear as the Sun,”* in which he exposes the real 
principles of his system, and endeavours to rectify the erroneous notions 
entertained respecting it. But in this very work he complains of the diffi- 
culty, which the imperfection of language opposes to his rendering his 
opinions intelligible, and wishes that he could explain them by a system 
of figures, each of which had a known and positive value. At the same 
time he expressly declares, that the scope of his system has never been 
spoken or explained by words, and that it even admits not of being so 
explained, but must be comprehended by intuition. ‘This remark seems to 
be quite correct, for this system is founded on the assumption that there is 
absolute identity between the subject and the object, which is denoted by 
Ficute by this formula A= A. Former metaphysicians, however, were of 
opinion that from an identical proposition no conclusion could be drawn. 
But Ficure disdains to employ logical reasoning in support of his opinions, 
and contents himself with appealing to intuition. Hence he gives, in page 
186 of the tract above referred to, the following explanation of the funda- 
mental principle of his system, which the reader is expected to find clear as 
the sun:, “Egoism (die Ichheit) is subject-objectivity, and nothing else 


* The title at length of this work is a most singular one. It is “ Advice, clear as the Sun, 
to the Public, respecting the Real Nature of the Newest Philosophy; an attempt to compel the 
Reader to Understand. By Iohann Gotlieb Fichte.” 
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whatever; the considering that the subject and its object, consciousness 
andconception, are one and the same; and that there is absolutely nothing 
except this identity.”” Nor does Ficutrr conceal the consequences which 
must result from this system, since he begins the last dialogue of this tract 
with these words : “I see thee, my reader, stand there in astonishment ; and 
thou seemst to think,—is there nothing further than this? a mere picture of 
actual life is presented to me, which spares me nothing that exists in life; a 
faint representation in pallid colours of all in nature that I have daily 
before me, without trouble or labour. And for this purpose shall I subject 
myself to fatiguing study and wearisome thought, &c.” 

In this tract, however, Ficute does not explain in what manner the 
I, that is both subject and object, becomes conscious that other J’s simi- 
larly constituted actually exist, or whether the Z is dependent for its 
consciousness on itself, or on some superior being. But in his work, entitled 
«A Guide to a Holy Life,” occur these passages: “ Except God there is 
nothing real, or in the proper sense of the word ¢here, and except the inti- 
mate conviction of this truth (wissen), for that is absolutely and immediately 
the presence of God himself; and, as far as we possess that conviction, we 
are ourselves implanted in the divine nature. All else which appears to us 
to have existence—substances, bodies, souls, ourselves, in so far as we 
ascribe to ourselves a personal and independent being—is not real and 
actually existent; but they exist in consciousness and thinking, as the 
conception and the thought, and in no other way whatever.”* ‘God is 
essentially one without plurality, he is always of one substance without 
change or transformation, here is he now present, even as he essentially is, 
one without change or transformation ; and we ourselves partake of his 
divine presence, so that also in us, in so far as we partake of his divinity, 
no change or tranformation, no plurality or multiplicity, no separation, or 
distinction, or sundering can take place. So must it be, as it cannot be 
otherwise therefore it is.”’t From these passages it would appear, that 
Ficute had formed some conception of the absolute unity which is the pecu- 
liar tenet of the Véddnta ; but his earlier opinions respecting God, evidently 
prevented him from constructing a system in conformity to these concep- 
tions; for even in the greatest part of this work he expresses himself 


* Page 64, Fourth Lecture. + Page 69, Fourth Lecture. 
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in a manner that shows he did not clearly understand, what he himself 
meant by the union which he supposed to exist between the human soul 
and the divine nature.* 

Scue inc, also, has found it necessary to explain his system, in a work 
written partly in support of it, and partly in refutation of that of Ficurr, 
and has in it exposed his opinions in a clear and decided manner. For 
instance, “ As it is, also, a philosophical knowledge of God to consider him 
as the alone positively existent, so is it a knowledge of God to consider him 
as the only actually existent in the actual or natural world, and this is natu- 
ral philosophy.” 

« Were it not natural philosophy, then must it be asserted that God 
exists only in the world of thought, and consequently that there is nothing 
positive in the actual or natural world, and thus the idea itself of God 
would be taken away.” 

« That which is, is reality, and reality is, that which is. What the philoso- 
pher thinks, and concerning which he speaks, must be, and therefore it 
must have reality. That which is not, is not real. The philosopher, therefore, 
who discourses about nature as if it were nothing, speaks not of a reality, 
and speaks himself nothing that is true, while he gives to the unreality of 
which he is speaking, a reality which it does not possess. ‘True philosophy 
must speak of what actually exists, of nature as it is. God is essentially 
that which is; say then, God is essentially nature, and nature is essentially 
God. Hence all true philosophy, that is, such as leads to a knowledge of 
the only real and positive, is ipso facto natural philosophy.’’t 

« According to which opinion, this eternal phenomenal interchange of the 
substance and form into one another, is the kingdom of nature, or the 
eternal birth of God in things, and the like eternal absorption of all things 
in God; so that, according to its real essence, nature itself completely 
exhibits the divine presence, or God displayed in the actuality of his life, 
and in a manifestation of himself.”+ 


* In this work Ficute talks of man being love, and of that love being transfused, melted, and 
poured into the divine nature, see p. 199, His notions, therefore, respecting the union of the 
soul with God, seem to be of a mystical nature, rather than to indicate that he had formed any 
conception of the human soul being actually an undivided part of the Supreme Soul. 

+ Darlegung des Wahren Verhaltness der Natural Philosophie, &c. p. 15. 
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** Except the Godly world, which as such is also unintermediately the 
actual one, there is positively nothing than the arbitrary thinking of indi- 
viduals, by means of which the world may be changed into a dead and 
absolute plurality, though nothing will hence be necessarily changed. 
Herr Ficure has imagined such a dead and endlessly imperfect world, 
will he assert that this has for him an actual existence, then must he also 
assert that he can see and does see, what neither is nor can be, #. e. that his 
senses have become erroneous and disordered. He who lives and moves 
merely in imagination, and holds his doing so as an absolute necessity, ven- 
tures, notwithstanding, to say, out of this imagination, to the natural philoso- 
pher, that he imagines things to be different from what they are; he, the 
dreamer, alleges that the real perceptions of him who is awake are nothing 
but dreams.’”’* 

These passages will be sufficient to shew that Scu#Liine’s system has no 
resemblance to the Véddnta, and, most ingeniously as he has supported it, 
the idealism which he ascribes to it is more apparent that real—at least, let 
God be once considered as Nature, and Nature as God, and the difference 
between this and other systems of material pantheism must depend on mere 
metaphysical distinctions, which have no real existence.t. 

To these remarks it may be objected, that they merely consist of a cento 
of quotations ; but in the discussion of a disputed subject, it seems to me 
that the adducing only the opinions of the writer, without explaining the 
grounds on which such opinions rest, can never prove satisfactory to the 


* Darlegung des Wahren Verhaltness der Natural Philosophie, &c. p. 121. 


+ Such reasoning as the following displays much metaphysical ingenuity, but is it in the least 
convincing ?— But (ScHELLING supposes some one to object) I actually see matter as extended 
in space, multiform, divisible, and circumscribed. This, I answer, is the fundamental error, namely, 
the notion that thou seest this. Thou mightest as well assure me that thou seest spots in the 
sun, for thou merely conyertest thy not seeing into seeing. Thou beholdest, whether thou 
knowest it or wishest it, only the eternal unity of the bounden and the bond, 7.¢. the bond 
itself ; all the rest thou mayst conceive or imagine, but never in any manner really perceive it. 
So, from what has been said, plurality is in no manner visible ; it can only be seen where it is 
manifested in unity, 7. e. when it is no longer plurality. Thou canst conceive plurality, and as 
such it exists in thy conception, but otherwise it is neither reality nor what actually is, since that 
is always one.’’—TIbid. p. 62. But unless this supposed identity between God and Nature be a 
mere mental abstraction, a mere ens rationis, I do not perceive how a system which maintains 
that this universe positively exists, and that all things proceed from and return unto the divine 
nature, can be considered to differ from other systems of material pantheism. 
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reader. Unusually numerous, therefore, as these quotations no doubt are, 
they will enable the peruser of this paper to form his own judgment with 
respect to the point in question : namely, whether the Véddnta is a system(a) 
of material pantheism or emanation, or whether it is not one which has 
attained to the ne plus ultra of transcendentalism. In the latter case as it 
is unquestionably founded on the Védas, it must have been invented at least 
three thousand years ago; and, consequently, it cannot but excite surprise 
that man atthat remote period should have been capable of entering into 
such abstruse speculations, and of forming conceptions to the sublimity of 
which no philosopher of Europe has ever attained. Hence Sir Witi1am 
Jones hesitated not to remark: I have not sufficient evidence on the sub- 
ject to profess a belief in the doctrine of the Véddénta, which human reason 
alone could, perhaps, neither fully demonstrate nor fully disprove; but it 
is manifest that nothing can be farther removed from impiety, than a system 
wholly built on the purest devotion.”* 
Bombay, 5th December 1831. Vans Kennepy. 


* Works, Vol. 1. p. 166. 


NOTE. 


(a) Ir will be evident from what has been said in pp. 412-414 that the learned writer is 
under a misconception regarding Mr. Cotesrooke’s idea of the Véddnta system of phi- 
losophy. With respect to the views expressed in the Parmenides of Prato, it may be 
said that it was owing to the form of their investigation not being sufficiently general, that 
the Pythagoreans, and their followers the Platonists, could never arrive at truth in their 
speculations on the nature of the Deity. Any contemplation of his essence with reference 
to number, shape, size, quality, or proportion must lead to fallacious results, and can 
only tend to confound him with his works. ‘To say therefore that the Deity is zo » is to 
say that he is concrete, that is, that he is material. The mystic notions of Pythagoras 
about number and fire ever misled him and his followers in their search of truth. It is 
undoubtedly true that when we contrast the Deity with the gods of polytheism we 
call him one; and we must do the same when we speak of him or his attributes in a 
theological sense as the moral governor of the universe; but the case is altogether 
different when we philosophize upon the nature of his essence in the abstract. 


G. C. H. 
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XXVII.—Observations on the Lacquered or Japanned Ware of Ava. By 
Major Henry Burney, Political Resident at Amarapura. 


Read the 18th of February 1832. 


Tuts manufacture has been named Lacquered Ware, from an idea, I 
suppose, that lac forms a part of it; but this is a mistake, no lac is used, 
and the bright red colour is given by vermilion, which is made by the 
Burmese from cinnabar (ayain), imported by the Chinese caravans from 
Yun-nan. 

The principal material is known to be the Burmese varnish, or Theet-tsee, 
which means literally “* wood oil.” There must be a great abundance of it 
in this country, as the usual price at the capital is only three-quarters of a 
tical per viss, or about five-pence per pound; but it is often much adul- 
terated, and requires to be strained through a piece of cloth before being 
used, There are three descriptions of it in Ava. The first and purest is 
called Theet-tsee ayoung-den, from ayoung colour, forming of itself a beau- 
tiful black colour. ‘The second is called Theet-tsee anee-byau, from anee red, 
being that commonly used with vermilion or red colour. This is said to 
have one quarter of water mixed with it. The third and worst description 
is called Theet-tsee tha-yo-byau, from tha-yo, a paste, which will hereafter 
be described, and to make which this ¢heet-tsee is generally used. ‘This 
last kind has no less than one-half of water mixed with it, and there is said 
to be no difficulty in making water combine with the ¢heet-tsee, by rubbing 
the two well together in the sun. ‘The price of the best theet-tsee is just 
now at Ava seven éicals for ten viss. 

The Burmese workmen declare that the varnish will not ‘ ai/,” sleep, 
or lie, or dry well, if collected from the tree when it is in fructification, 
which, they say, occurs during the three months of January, February, and 
March. Nor will the lacquered-ware, during the process of manufacture, 
become soon and properly “ma,” or hard, in the dry hot months before the 
rains set.in, or at any time so well as when it is lodged, as Dr. Watuicu 
understood, ‘‘in dark and cool subterraneous vaults.” The varnish is 
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placed in the sun for a few minutes before it is used, and being almost 
always applied with the hand, the smallest grain of sand or other extraneous 
substance is immediately detected and removed. When first applied, it 
looks of a light brown colour; but while the hand is rubbing on the 
varnish, it becomes darker, until it attains a beautiful black colour. Some- 
times, when the frame-work is of wood, a piece of tow is used for rubbing 
the ¢heet-tsee on, and generally, to save the hand, the first coat is applied 
with a rude brush made of the fibres of the coco-nut husk. After using 
the varnish, the hand is cleaned with a little mustard-seed oil and coarse 
cloth or tow. Upon asking the workmen if they did not suffer any bad 
effects from the varnish, as I recollected reading of some one at Edinburgh 
having suffered severely, they admitted that they often, and particularly 
when they first begin to work in it, find their hands blister, and their arms 
and faces swell, but that some people are much more predisposed to suffer 
in this manner than others. Hence they have a kind of proverb: 


Theet-tsee thek-thé thee, 
Loo ma-then p hyet-thee, 
Loo then atwa ma shee. 

«* Varnish is a true witness, 
It affects a man not true, 
To a true man it matters not.” 


About one in a hundred is said to be so predisposed. Some of the work- 
men told me that they always use their left hands in taking their food ; and 
that sometimes the injurious effects of the varnish appear in blotches so 
much resembling leprosy, that other Burmese refuse to hold intercourse 
with workmen so affected. These effects, however, are removed by apply- 
ing to the parts affected a composition made of teak-wood rubbed on a 
stone with a little water: sometimes sandal-wood as well as teak is used, 
but the latter is considered as the real specific. Asa preventive, many 
workmenoccasionally swallow a small quantity of the varnish. 

The ¢heet-tsee itself, as before observed, forms a beautiful black colour ; 
but to improve its brilliancy and transparency, the article covered with it 
is oftenpolished in the same manner as the Burmese polish their fine 
marble, with petrified wood powdered very fine, repeatedly washed and 
then dried; and for this purpose, the petrified wood of a particular tree, 
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called En-gyen,* is much esteemed. A little of some scented wood is 
added, but this is apparently not indispensable. sig This polishing powder 
is called En-gyen kyouk tshoowe amhoun. 

There are few colours which will preserve their tint when mixed with this 
varnish ; vermilion answers best. ‘The Burmese prefer a vermilion which 
they make themselves, to that brought from China, and it is certainly of a 
much brighter scarlet. Only one man at the capital, and he is attached to 
the palace, is said to know how to make this vermilion, which is called 
Han-za-pada yowe,@) from the colour resembling that of the little scarlet 
seed with a black spot, named glycine abrus, or abrus maculatus, in Marspen’s 
Sumatra, third edition, page 171. There are two other descriptions of 
vermilion made at Ava, called respectively han-za-pada-ayé, and han-za- 
pada-gouk, which last seems more like our red lead. ‘The vermilion 
brought from China is called han-za-pada-atshoun, and the Burmese say, 
that it is the refuse or grounds of the finest kind, and that it does not 
mix well with the ¢heet-tsee. Red ochre or Indian red, called myé-nee, 
red earth, gives a duller colour, and is used for lacquered ware of the 
coarsest description. It is sometimes used also as a first coat, over 
which the vermilion is applied. These paints, when used, are first 
made liquid with a very small quantity of an oil brought from Laos, 
called Shan-zee or Shan oil, and then mixed with ¢heet-(see, in the pro- 
portion of three parts of the varnish to five of the vermilion. This Shan- 
zee is said to be extracted from the jruit of the Kuniyen tree,t the trunk of 
which yields the common wood oil, used in the manufacture of torches at 
Tavoy and Mergui. The Burmese, however, say that the Shans conceal the 
manner of making this oil, because if it could be manufactured in Ava 
there would be no occasion for importing it from Laos. It sells at Ava for 
four ticals per viss. The Kuniyen tree, which is so abundant to the south- 
ward, and which affords the inhabitants there so cheap a substitute for 
candles, cannot be very common near the capital, where I have never seen a 
torch, the petroleum only being used by all classes for lights. A mixture of 
this Shan oil and theet-tsee, ten parts of the latter to three of the former, is 
used as a semi-transparent varnish. When put over any other than black, 


* The same tree is mentioned in the inscription on the Rangoon Great Bell.—See Asiatic 
Researches, vol. XVI. p. 271 and 276. 

+ The numbers within brackets refer to the list at the end. 

¢ Dipterocarpus turbinatus. 
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it darkens the colour a little, but adds much to its brilliancy and trans- 
parency. The Burmese possess no really transparent varnish, and it would 
be satisfactory to know if any could be obtained from the Theet-tsee, by dis- 
tillation or other means. 

There are three descriptions of lacquered-ware in Ava. The first, and 
by far the best articles, are brought from the Shan countries, “ Shan-pyee-ga.” 
They may be distinguished by the lightness and elegance of the manufacture, 
and the superior brilliancy of the varnish and colours. The next are those 
manufactured at a place called Nyoung-oo,* and its neighbourhood, near 
the ancient capital, Pugan. These are generally distinguished by their 
being of yellow or green colours, and almost all the small betel-boxes, 
** Kwon-eet,” in use among the Burmese, are of this kind. ‘The best of this 
kind are made at Pugan itself, and called after that town; but the larger 


proportion is named from Nyoung-o0. The last and worst description of 


articles is manufactured in the city of Ava and its environs; and these are 
to be distinguished by the coarseness of the work, its plain red colour, and 
the frame being generally of wood and not of basket-work. Most of the 
plain red large boxes with high conical covers, T,hamen-tsa out-gyee, and 
other vessels used by the Burmese for holding food, are of this description. 
The lacquered boxes from Laos have upon them tasteful figures and other 
ornaments of a beautiful black colour, or of gold, and those from Nyoung-oo 
have them of yellow or green colours. Many of these boxes are so thin, 
that you may discern the basket-work through the varnish. The best ware 
is tried by seeing whether the edges of two sides can be made to meet, 
without cracking the colour or breaking the article. I believe none but a 
few Shan boxes will bear this test. 

The different figures and ornaments on the lacquered ware are executed 
in the following manner, called Yowon t,ho, or engraving after the manner 
of Yowon, which was the general term formerly applied by the Burmese to 
Northern Laos and Zen-may, but which, and sometimes with Gyee, or great, 


added, is the name now given to Cochin China only. After the last coat of 


* Nyoung-oo means “ Fig-tree Point.’—The name of this place, where Lieut. Joan Norru, 
one of our early Envoys to Ava, died, and was buried on the 30th August 1755, has been 
strangely used. Captain Baker writes it Young-owe and Pegang Youngue—Symes Nioundoh 
—Cox Gneayan, Gucayne, and Gucayn—Crawrurp Nyaung-ngu—and WaLLicu Gnaunee- 
The Burmese lower classes scarcely pronounce the ng of Nyoung, which has led a friend of mine 
to write the name Gree-a-o0. 


or 


———— 
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varnish has been applied, and it is thoroughly dry, figures, lines, &c. are 
described, ‘by the lacquered ware being scooped or scratched, just deep 
enough to remove two or three coats of the varnish, with rude steel tools, “)) 
either sharp-pointed, or having the point slightly divided. The latter 
instrument is called ¢sowt ; @) it is used like a gouge, and guided by the 
thumb of the left hand, whilst the right is scooping out the lines. The 
former instrument, called gouk, @) is often nothing more than a broken 
needle tied to the end of a small piece of stick; and it is used to describe 
the circular lines, the lacquered-ware being turned round with the help of 
the knees and left hand against the instrument held steadily in the right 
hand. It is surprising how quickly the workmen use these rude gravers, 
which are sharpened with a piece of slate usually brought from Shwe-zet-dau 
on the road to Arracan, and called Shwe-zet-tau-kyouk. While sharpen- 
ing, the instrument is held against the forefinger of the left hand, and the 
slate, moistened with a little spittle, is rubbed against it. The edge also of 
the slate on one side is made fine for the purpose of being rubbed within 
the divided point of the ¢sowt. When the figures and ornaments are 
finished, a coat of vermilion and ¢heet-tsee is put over the whole surface of 
the ware, and allowed some days to dry. The ware is then placed on the 
lathe, and turned round against some wet bran pressed down upon it with 
the left hand, and occasionally washed in water. This process rubs off all 
the vermilion from those parts which are in relief. A second and a third 
coat of vermilion is applied, and partially removed in the same manner. It 
is then placed in the sun for a few minutes, and when perfectly dry, a coat 
of the semi-transparent mixture before described is put on, rubbed off with 
a piece of cloth, and a second coat put on, which is allowed some days to 
dry, for the Shan oil always takes a long time to harden. ‘This kind of’ 
engraving is the most tedious and expensive, and it is called Shan Yowon t,ho, 
the Shan Yowon engraving, from the circumstance of all Shan boxes being 
so ornamented. The ¢sout or gouk, somewhat in the manner of our wood 
engraving, scoops or cuts all the surface except the figures and ornaments 
required, which remain black, the colour of the original ground; whilst 
those parts only where the gravers have made the hollows or incisions are 
afterwards filled up with red. The Shan Yowon, though executed by Bur- 
mese workmen, can never be made to look so well as that done in the Shan 
countries, owing either to the ¢heet-tsee not being so fresh aud pure, as the 
workmen allege, or to the Skans making use of some other materials unknown 
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to the Burmese, which last, I am inclined to think, is the more probable 
cause. The Burmese also state, that the Shans allow their lacquered-ware 
several months to dry between each stage of the manufacture. Buta much 
more easy and expeditious mode of engraving is the Burma d,ho or Burma 
Yowon tho. It is usually executed over a coat of vermilion, but it may be 
done before that colour is given, and upona black ground. The figures and 
ornaments here are cut in the style of our line engraving, (9) and when 
completed, some plain dheet (see is rubbed over the whole, and immediately 
wiped off with a piece of cloth. A little Shan-zee or Shan oil is then rubbed 
on, and wiped off in the same manner. Some yellow sulphuret of arsenic, 
or orpiment, called by the Burmese ¢shé-dan, and by natives of India hartal, 
is powdered fine, and rubbed dry over the surface of the lacquered ware. 
The mineral adheres only to the lines cut or scooped out, () and displays at 
once in a bright yellow colour the figures and ornaments designed. Nothing 
further is done unless a finer polish is required, in which case the polishing 
powder before described is used, after the lapse of some days. Sometimes 
a little of the orpiment is mixed with Shan oil and ¢heet-tsee, and a coat of 
it put over the whole ware and wiped off, and the powdered mineral then 
rubbed on. This process seems to be the best, as the hollows and incisions 
of the gravers are more filled upin this manner. The orpiment is powdered 
very fine, and large quantities of it are rubbed on the ware with the fingers. 
Green aésein is put on in the same manner, the colour being previously made 
with the ¢ske-dan, and either the juice from the leaf of a plant called gwe- 
douk-beng, or indigo, ten parts of tshe-dan to one of indigo. I have tried to 
use some English lamp black, Prussian blue, and chrome as this orpiment is 
used, but without success; probably other of our paints, or even these with 
some addition, might be employed in this simple and expeditious style of 
ornamenting wood-work or lacquered-ware with the aid of theet-tsee. The 
Burmese admire much these kinds of engraving, but I think the plain scarlet 
or black surfaces, when polished, look better. The different kinds of japan 
work are always distinguished, if engraved, with the epithet yowon ¢,ho, 
yowon t,ho thamen-tsa out-kyee, yowon t,ho kwon-eet, &c. &c. 

As the best mode of ascertaining the manner in which the ware is manu- 
factured, 1 engaged at different times two parties of Burmese workmen to 
attend at my house, and prepare some cups in my presence, when I had an 
opportunity of daily watching their progress. ‘The first party consisted of 
rather rude workmen, but the second was sent to me by the Burmese 
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ministers, and some among this party prided themselves upon having made 
betel boxes for her majesty the Queen. 

A trame of bamboo basket-work “) of the size and description required, 
was first made over a wooden form or poun; the finer the basket-work, 
the lighter and finer will the lacquered-ware appear when finished. There 
are two kinds of bamboo used—one called myen-wa, for the coarser kind of 
basket-work, and the other ¢en-wa; and there are three kinds of weaving or 
“‘ ayet” of the basket-work required for lacquering. The first and finest, 
and that of which all the smaller nyoung-oo boxes, and almost all Shan 
boxes are made, is called kyoung-lein yet!) The second, used chiefly for 
cups, except the rims, which are of the first pattern, is called hatein-gya- 
yet. The third is used for the large round boxes, and for any coarse 
work, and this is called powet kyoung-yet. 4°) The frame work of the large 
lacquered boxes, with high conical tops, is almost always of separate pieces 
of wood joined together. 

Upon the outside only of this basket-work, @) with the wooden form 
inserted, a thin coat of ¢heet-tsee was applied with a brush made of the fibres 
of the cocoa-nut husk. This was allowed three days to dry—not in the sun, 
but in a cool sheltered part of the house, within an old wine chest, which 
had a layer of earth at the bottom and its inner sides covered with mud. 
The box was shut up also, so as to prevent any dust from falling upon the 
article—yet the workmen complained that the varnish did not dry so hard 
or quickly as it would have done in a subterraneous vault. Every house in 
Ava where this ware is manufactured, has a deep cellar or vault, in which 
the ware is lodged during the time the varnish is drying. In some Shan 
boxes, parts of the basket-work are left plain, and are not covered with theet- 
tsee, and of these the basket-work is very fine and delicate. 

At the end of three days a kind of paste was made and put over the 
basket work.@) There are several kinds of this paste, which is called tha- 
yo, probably from tha-yowot, mortar. One kind is made of bones calcined 
and pounded, sifted through a piece of cloth very finely, and then mixed 
with the ¢heet-tsee into the consistence of paste. This is called ngowa-yo- 
bya-tha-yo, “ cow’s-bone ashes ¢ha-yo,” or simply ame, or ayo-bya-tha-yo, 
«bone ashes ¢ha-yo.”? Another kind, and which is most commonly used, is 
made of bran or the husks of paddy burnt, and the ashes sifted and mixed 
with the theet-tsee; this is called phwe-bya tha-yo, “bran ashes tha-yo.” 
A third kind is made of the saw-dust of teak-wood mixed, without being 
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burnt, with ¢heet-tsee; this is called hywon-theet-lhwa-za-tha-yo, ‘ teak- 
wood saw-dust ¢ha-yo,”’ or simply /hwa-za-tha-yo, “‘ saw-dust tha-yo :’’ it is 
of a thicker consistence than the other two, more like mortar, and mois- 
tened with a little spittle as it is applied. This paste is used in filling up 
any little holes, and joining on the stands or different pieces together; and 
the separate parts of the frame-work of the high conical-boxes“) are fixed 
together with this cement, which becomes as hard as wood, and which 
would really assist the famous project of ‘ converting saw-dust into deal 
boards.” The ornaments, like little rails, fixed around the sides of some of 
the boxes, are made with this tha-yo, pressed with little tin moulds or stamps 
into the pattern required, and then fastened on. A fourth kind of paste is 
made with the ashes of cow-dung, ngowa-gyee-bya, sifted finely and mixed 
with ¢heet-tsee which has been put over a fire until beginning to boil: the 
two are then well mixed and beat together, whence this paste is called ¢é- 
tha-yo, or “ beaten tha-yo.” This looks like putty, and is used principally 
by gilders in fixing flowers or other ornaments upon wood-work, to which it 
adheres very tenaciously ; and before it hardens it is so pliable and elastic, 
that it may be drawn out into the finest lines and twisted into any shape. 
But much of the cheapest and coarsest description of japanned ware, ma- 
nufactured at Nyowng-oo0, is said to have the basket-work covered with a 
paste of cow-dung and mud only, over which one or two coats of theet- 
tsee are applied. This paste is always liable to crack, and to chip off the 
basket-work, and the Burmese consider this kind of manufacture, in which 
very little ¢heet-tsee is used, as an imposition. 

All the above descriptions of paste form good cements for joining wood- 
work. For this purpose the best kind is a mixture of the “ bone-ashes 
tha-yo” with a little teak saw-dust; and I have found it answer as an 
excellent substitute for glue, not being so liable to be affected by damp 
weather: it is only longer drying, as much as five or six days. It answers 
very well, also, in filling up the cavities left in fine cabinet-work, when the 
thin black edging has broken or fallen off. When dry, it must only be 
rubbed smooth and even with a stone, in the manner hereafter to be 
described. 

To return to the cups which the Burmese workmen prepared under my 
eye. On the second day, the rim of the cup was cut round smooth, and 
the fine description of basket-work at the top was scraped and thinned with 
a knife, so as to bring it more on a level with the other part. The hole at 
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the bottom, where it is fixed to the form while weaving, was filled up with 
a little of the “ saw-dust tha-yo.” The whole, inside and outside, was then 
covered over with a paste made of theet-tsee, bone-ashes, and saw-dust, three 
parts of bone-ashes to one of saw-dust. The workmen called this the tha-yo- 
gyan, or coarse tha-yo, declaring that for this first coat of priming this 
mixture of the two was best, as adhering most closely to the bamboo 
basket-work. It was applied with the fingers. 

At the end of three or four more days, the rim of the cup was cut still 
more even, and the cup was fastened to a lathe called ¢set-khown,® and the 
inside was ground perfectly smooth and even, in the manner that will shortly 
be described. A coat of ayo-tha-yo, “ bone-ashes tha-yo,”’ or tha-yo-akhyau, 
“« fine tha-yo,” was then put on with the hand in the inside, and laid smooth 
with the finger which was occasionally dipped in water. At the lathe, the 
left hand is employed on the cup, whilst the machine is turned to and from 
the workman with the right hand, by means of a long stick tied to a leathern 
string that has two turns around the lathe. Forms or chucks of the size 
required are fixed to the spindle of the lathe, with little pieces of bamboo ; 
and when the outside of the cup is to be turned, the cup is fitted to these 
chucks, which enter about an inch and a-half within it. But when the 
inside of the cup is to be turned, a cylinder of coarse basket-work open at 
both ends, called fsee, is fixed to the chuck, and within this cylinder the 
whole of the cup is lodged, and fastened, if necessary, with little slips of 
bamboo at the sides. To make the coat of coarse tha-yo perfectly smooth 
and even, the cup is smeared over with alittle water and a kind of red earth, 
and then turned against a piece of pumice stone, and occasionally moistened 
with more water. The cup was placed in the sun to become perfectly dry 
before the fine ¢ha-yo was put on. The large boxes (16 and 17) with high 
tops are fastened to a different kind of lathe; the upper end is either 
inserted into one side of the lathe, or fitted on a pin there, and to the bot- 
tom is fixed a piece of wood, which revolves around another piece fastened 
to the other side of the lathe: the two sides of the lathe may be made to 
approach or recede, as required to hold the ware between them: the string 
is put round the box, and the left hand usually moves the stick, whilst the 
right holds the pumice-stone, &c. Usually one coat only of ¢ha-yo is put on 
the wood-work of these boxes, but they are rubbed smooth, and even ¢hree 
times, with the different kinds of stone: once after the tha-yo, once after 
the first coat of varnish, and the last time after a second coat of the varnish. 
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The tha-yo is put on at once over the wood, and there are three coats of 
varnish before the vermilion is applied. 

At the end of three more days, ©, ®) the cup was again fixed to the lathe, 
and the outside was treated in the same manner as the inside had been 
before, the coat of coarse tha-yo on the outside being rubbed smooth and 
even, and when perfectly dry a coat of fine tha-yo put on. The workmen 
said that it is better to do only one side at a time. 

At the end of three more days “ the cup was fixed to the lathe, and the 
inside made smooth and even with a kind of sand-stone, called /youk-pyen- 
gwe, and a little water; then with a rag and a little finely powdered teak- 
wood charcoal and water; and lastly, with a moist piece of cloth. When 
perfectly dry in the sun, a coat of plain ¢heet-tsee of the best kind, or ¢heet- 
tsee ayoung-den, was put on in the inside with the finger. This was done in 
the sun, to which the cup was afterwards exposed for about a quarter of an 
hour. The workmen seem to prefer always to use the varnish in the sun. 
Besides the kyouk pyen-gwe, which is the same kind of stone as that on 
which the Burmese grind sandal-wood to rub over their bodies, there is a 
stone of a finer grain sometimes used, called shwé-gan-gyouk, from the 
circumstance, I am told, of gilders using it to polish the articles they intend 
to gild. 

At the end of four more days “) the cup was fixed to the lathe, and the 
outside was treated exactly in the same manner as the inside had been on 
the preceding day, ground smooth, and covered with a coat of fine ¢heel-tsee. 

At the end of five or six more days, for the varnish did not dry suffi- 
ciently before that time, a second coat of the fine varnish, or theet-lsee ayoung- 
den) was put on the outside and inside of the cup. 

Before applying a coat of vermilion, the cup was fixed to the lathe,“ and 
the polish of the two fine coats of ¢heel-lsee was removed, by turning the 
cup against the stone kyouk-pyen-.gwé only, and afterwards against some 
bran and water pressed upon it with the left hand. ‘This operation was also 
performed, and some powdered teak-wood charcoal and water with a rag 
were used to remove the transparent effect of the fine theed-tsee, before the 
polishing powder ©) above described, en-gyen kyouk-tshoowé amhoun, was 
used; in doing which the cup was turned against the palm of the left hand, 
smeared with a little of the powder. 

In gilding, the wood-work is primed two or three times with the ayo-bya 
or phwe-bya tha-yo, and rubbed quite smooth and even with the stone and 
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water before the gold leaf is put on; which is done, as Dr. Watiicu 
describes, ‘‘ by besmearing the surface very thinly with the varnish, and 
then immediately applying the gold leaf.” ‘The priming is of course here 
necessary to fill up the cavities in the wood, and produce an equal surface 
before the gold leaf is put on. A little piece of cotton is dipped in the 
varnish and rubbed slightly over the work, and before the surface is dry, 
the gold leaf is put on with the thumb and finger, and gently smoothed over 
with another clean piece of cotton. The gilders also use a brush of the 
thickness of a man’s thumb, with which small pieces of gold leaf are taken 
up and introduced into cavities or hollow ornamental parts of the wood- 
work, in the same manner as our gilders use a squirrel’s tail. This brush is 
made of the hair taken from the inside of cows’ ears, and the workmen 
declared that it requires a hundred cows to make one brush. I had a picture- 
frame gilt, and although the gilding has not the lustre of one of ours, it has 
the advantage of adhering to the frame; for the Burmese priming does not 
break and chip off as the coat of whiting over our picture-frames does. The 
Burmese have no idea of burnishing their gilding ; and if their priming 
would take the burnisher, their gilding would not only equal ours in lustre, 
but, being more durable, would be preferable. The workmen could make 
nothing of a dog’s tooth, which I pointed out to them as a burnisher; but 
this was owing probably to our not knowing the exact time of applying it. 
The priming on their wood-work is about one-half of the thickness of the 
coat of whiting on one of our picture-frames, but of course it could be 
made thicker, if necessary ; and it would be useful to know, if the gilding 
over their priming could be burnished. In Siam, most of the gold leaf used 
for gilding is imported from China, but the Burmese prefer to make their 
own, and they beat it far too thin, for it is full of holes, and requires to be 
doubled in many places, which not only leads to much loss but prevents the 
gilding from appearing so smooth as that of the Siamese. They also mix a 
great deal of alloy with the gold from which they manufacture the leaf, 
contrary to what Colonel Symes was informed ; and hence the gilding of all 
Burmese pagodas and public edifices soon looks dull and shabby, particularly 
where exposed to the weather. Few remains can be now traced of the 
gilded kyoungs seen by Symes at Amarapura, nor is there any gilding now to 
be seen on the great Arracan gun. ‘The splendour of the King’s palace at 
Ava, although the gilding has not been executed more than eight or nine 
years, is not so great as it must have been when Mr, Crawrurp visited this 
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capital: and the gilding of the shwé-da-gon pagoda at Rangiin now looks 
very black and shabby; whereas at Banghdék, I recollect the Portuguese 
Consul pointing out to me the excellent state of preservation of the external 
gilding of a pagoda, which was described to have been gilded no less than 
sixty years before. 

All the different purposes to which the theet-tsee is applied in this country 
can scarcely be enumerated. It is boiled and used for writing on polished 
tables of wood or ivory, particularly in the Pali character. The umbrellas 
of all classes are made with paper and two or three coats of varnish ; over 
which, whenever required, gold leaf is easily put on in the manner above 
described. Cheap buckets are made by covering a coarse bamboo basket- 
work with only two or three coats of this varnish. Almost all domestic 
utensils are made with this substance and basket-work or wood. I should 
think very light portmanteaus or patarahs might be made, by applying over 
a bamboo frame-work this varnish and the ¢ha-yo, which, filling up all the 
cavities, would render them impervious to water; rattan might be too 
heavy, and the priming might not adhere so well to its polished surface. It 
is necessary to mention, that the surface of the theet-tsee, when kept, is 
always covered over with two or three inches of water, to prevent the varnish 
from drying or becoming hard. 

Observing that Dr. Wattcu had never seen the ¢heet-tsee tree in flower, 
I requested Dr. Ricuarpson, during his late overland journey to the fron- 
tiers of Manipura, to bring me a specimen. He passed through extensive 
forests -of the tree from a place called Myagu, about five days’ journey 
from Ava, to the Manipura boundary. ‘The trees were very large, and 
had a beautiful appearance, from being covered with flowers so abundantly 
that the leaves were concealed, and the trees were one mass of white. The 
bark appeared quite dry, and no juice was oozing at the little slips of 
bamboo which he saw sticking in the trunks of the trees. The flower has 
a fragrant scent, resembling that of apples, and the Burmese eat the young 
buds in curries. Isend a specimen of the flower, which Dr. Ricuarpson 
brought to me last month (February). 

The account given under the article ‘ Japanning,’ in Rres’s Cyclopedia, 
of the varnish used in China and Japan, ‘ composed of turpentine and a 
curious sort of oil,” and of the lack, “sap or juice of a tree occasioning 
swellings in the hands and faces of the people who use it,” answers a good 
deal to the Shan oil and ¢heet-tsee here described ; yet the Burmese workmen, 
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upon examining a piece of japanned ware of China, considered it to be 
made of a different material, unknown to them. 

With this paper, I send the following articles* used by Burmese japanners, 
and specimens of their manufacture: 


No. 


or 


— 
© 


18. 


19. 


Fourteen akhwet or cups, shewing the japan-work in the different stages of 
manufacture, viz. 


. Frame of basket-work. 
. A coat of plain theet-tsee, applied to the outside of the basket-work,. after the rim 


has been cut round. 


. The upper basket-work scraped thin with a knife, and the rim cut smoother ; 


then the hole at the bottom of the cup filled up with /hwa-za tha-yo, or saw- 
dust ¢ha-yo, and a coat of the tha-yo-gyan, or coarse priming of theet-tsee, 
calcined bones and saw-dust, applied to the inside and outside. 


. The inside ground smooth on the lathe with the pumice-stone, red earth, and water. 
. The outside ground smooth in the same manner, and the inside covered with a coat 


of the tha-yo akhyau, or fine priming of theet-tsee and calcined bones only. 


. The outside as well as inside covered with the fine priming. 
. The outside and inside ground and made smooth on the lathe with the hyouk- 


pyen-gwe stone, teak-wood charcoal, and water, and with a wet cloth. 


. Two coats of theet-tsee ayoung-den, or first kind of varnish applied. 
. Outside finished with the polishing powder. 


Inside and outside covered with a coat of the first kind of vermilion, or han-za- 
pada yowe. 


. The Shan yowon-tho or engraving, before the incisions and hollows of the gravers 


have been filled up with vermilion. 
The Shan yowon-t’ho completed, and a coat of the semi-transparent mixture put on. 


. The Burma @ho, or Burma yowon-tho, before the yellow or green colour has 


been applied. 


. Burmad@ho completed. The tshe-dan or orpiment rubbed on, and the polish- 


ing powder applied. 
Three tha-men-tsa out-gyee, or dinner-boxes, manufactured at Ava, and shewing 
this japan work in the different stages of manufacture, viz. 


. The wooden frame-work joined together with saw-dust tha-yo. 
. The same covered with a coat of phweé-bya-tha-yo, which has been ground smooth 


on the lathe. 


- The box completed, having had three coats of theet-tsee over the tha-yo, before 


the vermilion was put on. 

A basket-work frame of a kwon-eet cr betel box, shewing the hyoung-lein-yet or 
weaving. Cup No. 1, is a specimen of the ha-tein-gya-yet, excepting the 
border round the rim, which is of the first kind of basket-work. 

A Burmese bucket of basket-work. 


* Now in the Society’s Museum. 
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31. 


35. 


36. 


37. 


38. 
39. 
40. 
Al. 
42. 
43. 
44, 


45. 
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. Specimen of the Myen-wa bamboo. 


Ditto of the Ten-wa bamboo. 


. Shewing how the éen-wa is cut for weaving basket-work. 
. A small deal box covered with the fine priming, and a coat of the first kind of 


varnish—a part of this box is gilt. 


. A packet containing specimens of kyouk-pyen gwé, shwé-gan-gyouk and gé, and 


other stones used in the manufacture of lacquered-ware; also, some of the 
red earth used with the gé, and a brush made of coco-nut fibre. 


. Apacket containing two ¢sout, one goukh, and a piece of shwe-zet-tau-hyouk or slate. 
. One packet, containing a piece of petrified en-gyen tree, with some of the polish- 


ing powder, called en-gyen hyouk tshiiwé amhoun. 


. One do., containing four specimens of vermilion: han-za-pada yowe, first sort ; 


han-za-pada ayé, second sort; han-za-pada gouk, third sort; and han-za- 
pada atshoun, Chinese vermilion; and a specimen of the Chinese cinnabar 
or ayain ; a piece of tshe-dan or hartal, and of atsein or green paint. 


. One packet, containing a little Burmese gold leaf, said to be manufactured from 


gold of ho-m#, or nine mi touch. 


. One form or poun, on which the basket-work of cups is wove, with a cup upon it. 


One Burmese lathe, or ¢set-khoun, with a chuck or poun fixed to it with slips of 
bamboo. 
One chuck or poun, for ditto, shewing how the cup is fixed to the lathe. 


. One tsee or basket cylinder, for ditto, shewing how the cup is lodged in it. 
. One Shan hwon-eet or betel-box of red colour, shewing the Shan yowon-tho or 


engraving, imported from Laos. 


. One Awa hwon-eet or betel-box of green colour, showing the Purma yowon-tho, 


manufactured at Ava. 

One Nyoung-00 kwon-eet of yellow colour, and of a coarse description, manu- 
factured at Nyoung-oo, and shewing the Burma yowon tho, suspected to have 
the mud and cow dung priming only. 

One Awa kwon-eet of black colour, finished with the polishing powder; manu- 
factured at Ava. 

One Pugan kwon-eet, of yellow colour and of a superior description, shewing the 
Burma yowon-t,ho ; manufactured at Pugan. 

One small let-peh-out, or box for keeping /et-pek tea; coarse, and made in Ava. 

Three bottles of the theet-tsee ayoung-den, first kind of Burmese varnish. 

Two do. of theet-tsee anee-byau, second do. do. 

One do. of theet-tsee tha-yo-byau, third do. do. 

One do. of amé-bya, or ayo-bya, calcined bones powdered and sifted fine. 

One do. of phwe-bya, ashes of paddy husk sifted fine. 

One do. of Shan-zee, or Shan oil. 

A specimen of the powet-kyoung-yet style of bamboo basket-work. 


H. Burney. 


Ava, March 9, 1831. 
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XXVIII. Remarks on the Identity of the Personal Ornaments sculptured on 
some Figures in the Budd’ha Cave Temples at Carli, with those worn by the 
Brinjaris. By Lieut.-Colonel Wirt1am Henry Syxrs, F.L.S., F.G.S., &c. 


Communicated by the Bombay Brancu of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
Read the 17th of March 1832. 


I am induced to offer to the Society a sketch* of the personal ornaments 
on the alto-relievo figures, male and female, in the Budd’ha cave temple of 
Carli, from having remarked an apparent identity in the majority of the 
sculptured ornaments, with those worn by that remarkable, erratic, carry- 
ing and armed, but essentially pastoral people, the Brinjaris; a people 
whose origin and history admit of further development. My acquaintance 
with the Briyaris is too limited to justify me in advancing any opinion on a 
community of taste between them and the ancient Budd’has, and although 
such community, if existing in the constitution of European society, would 
not excite attention, it will be considered, at least, curious in India, where 
the classes of society are not less marked by caste than by habits of life, 
opinions, dress, and personal ornaments. 

Should the identity I have noticed, open to any future inquirer into the 
origin and history of the Brinjaris, a new channel for the prosecution of 
his labours, my object in laying this sketch before the Society will be 
fulfilled. 

I have used the term “ carrying,” in speaking of the Briyaris, in allu- 
sion to their practice of employing their bullocks in thousands, to transport 
grain, salt, &c. over the country. When not occupied in their transit 
labours, these people are found pasturing their cattle on waste lands, and 
at this period they live principally on the milk of their cows. They always 
dwell in small tents, consisting of pieces of cloth stretched over horizontal 
poles supported on two sticks, the walls of the tents being made of bullock 


packs piled on each other. 
(Signed) W. H. Sykes. 


* See accompanying Plate. 
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XXIX. Account of the Pearl Fisheries of the North-West Coast of the Island 
of Ceylon. By Captain James Srrvart, Master Attendant at Colombo. 
Communicated by Lieut. Colonel Witt1am M. G. Corzrnoorr, of the Royal 
Artillery, F.R.S.. M.R.A.S., &c. §c. 


Read the 2d of February 1833. 


Ir would give me great pleasure, were it in my power to explain the 
little I have remarked on the nature of the pearl-oyster, in the style the 
subject requires. Having had opportunities of obtaining a general know- 
ledge of most fisheries, I cannot but regret that my attention was so wholly 
absorbed by professional pursuits, that very little was bestowed on the 
natural history or habits of the animal in question. 

Encouraged, however, by a desire to assist inquiry, I shall feel most 
happy if I can be the means of furnishing the naturalist with any informa- 
tion respecting the pearl-oysters of Ceylon, which he may not have the 
means of acquiring by personal observation. 

The natives of this country have an idea, that pearl-oysters are rained 
from the clouds; the origin of this supposition I attribute to the well- 
known effect of water-spouts passing over the sea.* Leaving the subject 
of generation (on which the natives have many ridiculous opinions) to the 
learned and scientific, I shall notice the first appearance of pearl-oysters, when 
they are seen in immense clusters floating about the sea, so minute in size 
that a casual observer would pass the floating masses as fish spawn of some 
kind, but never would suppose them to be oysters. 

In this state, the sport both of the wind and the current, they are driven 
round the coasts of Ceylon, until increased size causes them to sink to the 
bottom ; they then attach themselves to rock (which is generally coral) or any 
heavy substance, by means of a beard, with which nature has furnished 
them similar to the muscle, or they adhere in clusters to each other. I 
have heard that some naturalists consider what is called the pearl-oyster to 


* Perhaps also to the fact that, in some parts of the East; the spawn of certain fish is 
suspended in vapours, and brought down by the rain. 
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be properly a muscle, on account of its beard and the broad hinge of the 
shell. I will venture to say, however, that all fishermen would call them 
oysters, not only from the appearance of the shells, but also from that of 
the fish itself. On removing a wooden buoy that for about six weeks had 
been attached to an anchor in this port, it was brought on shore covered with 
pearl-oysters nearly as large as a shilling. The finest pearl in possession of 
the Maricair of Killicarre is said to have been obtained from a bank off 
Chilaw, but it appears that oysters very seldom arrive at perfection on any 
banks except those off Arippo ; the coral banks off the coasts of this island, 
lie from one to six or eight miles from the shore, generally exposed to the 
strength of the monsoons and currents: those near Arippo appear to be the 
least exposed. 

The three last fisheries on the Arippo banks have been in five and a-half 
to seven fathoms water, protected on the west and south-west by a ridge of 
sand and coral extending from the north point of an island called Caredivan. 
Coming from sea-ward, the depth of water over this ridge is two and three- 
quarters or three fathoms, but it rapidly deepens to seven fathoms in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the oyster beds, while, besides this peculiar 
protection from the violence of the south-west monsoon, the coral banks to 
the northward of the pearl banks are in many parts nearly level with the 
surface of the sea, and may form an essential safeguard to the oysters from 
the effect of the currents in the north-east monsoon. 

Thus secure in deep water lie the quiescent oysters, adhering to their 
coral homes, until age has enfeebled the fibres of their beards, when most 
of them break from their hold, and they are found in perfection on a sandy 
bottom near the coral beds. ‘Two-thirds of the oysters taken up last fishery 
were from such a situation. 

One of the most intelligent divers I have met with, fixes the age of the 
oyster at six years and a-half, when it breaks away from the rock: he does 
not think it can forsake the rock at its own pleasure, but when separated, 
it has the power of moving, on a sandy bottom generally, with the hinge 
directly in advance. When I first sounded on the ridge which runs from 
Caredivan Island, I was struck with its importance as a guide to the par- 
ticular spots of oysters, and was surprised I had never heard of its existence. 
I caused inquiry to be made, and after some time, was informed that the 
traditional account of it by the natives of that part of the country is, that a 
powerful queen once resided at Codremalli, and that the dead from the city were 
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placed on an island thus situated in the sea, and which has since disappeared. 
I am however inclined to believe the ridge is rising coral and sand. 

The best pearls are generally found in the most fleshy part of the oyster, 
near the hinge of the shell, but they are also found in all parts of the fish, 
and adhering to the shells. I have known sixty-seven pearls of various 
sizes found in one oyster. It is by no means certain that every oyster con- 
tains pearls, and they are seldom found in those oysters which would be 
selected as the finest for eating: this favours the opinion that pearls are 
produced by disease in the fish, and therefore pearl-oysters are seldom eaten, 
being considered unwholesome. If a pearl be cut in two pieces, it will be 
seen that it is formed of separate coats or layers similar to an onion, and 
is no doubt composed of the same matter as the shell. 

Persons who may have been in the habit of considering a pearl-oyster as 
a treasure, will be astonished to learn that a bushel of them can be pur- 
chased at Arippo during a fishery, for a less sum than a bushel of common 
oysters at Feversham or Colchester. What therefore could have been the 
idea of those who induced the pearl-fishery company to send out diving- 
bells to fish with ? 

Before the fibres of the beards break, and the oysters separate, they are 
in immense heaps and clusters; a diver, describing how thick they laid on 
the bank, placed his hand to his chin; but a more intelligent diver esti- 
mated the depth of the beds of oysters seldom to exceed eighteen inches, 
and explained that large rocks at the bottom, when covered with oysters, 
may be mistaken for heaps of oysters. 

Pearl-oysters are said to arrive at perfection in seven years; and after 
attaining this age, they soon die. I have heard of an attempt being made 
to remove pearl-oysters, as common oysters are removed in Europe, to 
richer and more secure ground, but without success. I once attempted to 
convey some alive from Arippo to Colombo by sea, having the water fre- 
quently changed, but on the second day they were all dead. 

The boats used at pearl-fisheries measure from eight to fifteen tons, and 
are without decks. The head and stern are nearly alike, the latter having 
a slight curve, and the stern-post being generally straight: both have con- 
siderable rake, but the stern has most; a boat that will measure forty feet 
over all, will not exceed twenty-eight feet in length at the bottom. They 
have no keel ; the bottom is round, and the breadth of the boat increases 
to the top of the gunwales. They are rigged with one long rude mast, and 
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carry one lugsail, made of light cloth loosely sewed to a tight coir rope, so 
that it blows out very much; or, as a sailor would say, it is roped tight, 
bags, and stands badly on a wind. These rude fittings subject them to 
frequent accidents ; and they often require the assistance of the boats of the 
master-attendant’s department to tow them to shore. 

With a favourable wind they sail very well, but cannot hold to the wind, 
or beat against it. They leave the shore with the land-wind about midnight, 
to proceed to the bank, a distance varying from nine to twelve miles; they 
are led by the Adapanars’ boats, in the direction of the government guard- 
vessel, which is at anchor close to the fishing-ground, with lights hoisted on 
board to guide the boats to the place. 

If they reach the bank before daylight they anchor close to the government- 
vessel until half past six o’clock, when the inspector hoists the signal to 
commence diving. When the weather is settled and favourable, the land- 
winds begin to die away as the sun gets up, by nine or ten the sea is quite calm, 
and at noon (when the gun is fired from the government-vessel for all diving to 
cease) a pleasant sea-breeze springs up, with which they run the boats to land. 

Wheo the regular land and sea-breezes are interrupted, which frequently 
occurs, they have to use their paddles (long sticks, with an oval piece of 
board lashed on the end), for the purpose of oars; and sometimes the fishery 
is stopped, until the return of favourable weather with regular land and 
sea-breezes. 

The crew of a boat consists of a ¢indal or master, ten divers, and thirteen 
other men, who manage the boat, and attend the divers when fishing ; each 
boat has five diving stones, the ten divers relieving each other, so that five 
divers are constantly at work during the hours of fishing. 

The weight of the diving-stones varies from fifteen to twenty-five pounds, 
according to the size of the diver ; some stout men find it necessary to have 
from four to eight pounds of stone in a waist-belt, to enable them to keep 
at the bottom of the sea till they have filled their net with oysters: the form 
of a diving-stone resembles a pine, and it is suspended by a double cord. 

The net is of coir-rope yarns, eighteen inches deep, fastened to a hoop 
eighteen inches wide, fairly slung to a single cord. On preparing to com- 
mence fishing, the diver divests himself of all his clothes except a small 
piece of cloth; after offering up his devotions, he plunges into the sea, and 
swims to his diving-stone, which his attendants have hung over the side of 
the boat; he then places his right foot or toes between the double cord on 
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the diving-stone, and the bight of the double cord being passed over a stick 
projecting from the side of the boat, he is enabled, by grasping all parts of 
the rope, to support himself and the stone, and raise or lower the latter for 
his own convenience, while he remains at the surface; he then puts his left 
foot on the hoop of the net, and presses it against the diving-stone, retaining 
the cord in his hand; the attendants taking care that the cords are clear for 
running out of the boat. 

The diver being thus prepared, he raises his body as much as he is able, 
drawing a full breath, and pressing his nostrils between his thumb and 
finger, he slips his hold of the bight of the diving-stone double cord, from 
over the projecting stick, and descends as rapidly as the stone will sink him. 

On reaching the bottom, he abandons the stone (which is hauled up by 
the attendants to be ready to take him down again) clings to the ground, 
and commences filling his net: to accomplish this, he will sometimes creep 
over a space of eight or ten fathoms, and remain under water a minute ; 
when he wishes to ascend, he checks the cord of the net, which is instantly 
felt by the attendants, who begin hauling up as fast as they are able; the 
diver remains with the net until it is so far clear of the bottom as to be in 
no danger of upsetting: he then pulls himself up by the cord, which his 
attendants are likewise pulling, and when by these means his body has 
acquired an impetus upwards, he forsakes the cord, places his hands to his 
thighs, rapidly ascends to the surface, swims to his diving-stone, and by the 
time the contents of his net have been emptied into the boat, is ready to go 
down again. A single diver will take up in a day from one thousand to four 
thousand oysters. 

They seldom remain above a minute under water: the more common time 
is from fifty-three to fifty-seven seconds ; but when requested to remain as 
long as possible, I have timed them from eighty-four to eighty-seven seconds : 
they are warned of the time to ascend by a singing noise in the ears, and 
finally by a sensation similar to hiccough. 

Many divers will not venture down until the shark-charmer is on the 
bank, and has secured the mouths of the sharks: while some are provided 
with a written charm from their priests, which they wrap up in oil-cloth 
perfectly secure from the water, and dive with it on their persons. Others, 
being Roman Catholics, appear satisfied with an assurance from their priest 
that they have his prayers for their protection ; but I am informed they are 
all happy to secure the interest of the shark-charmer. 
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This worthy man is paid by the government, and is also allowed a per- 
quisite of ten oysters from every boat daily during the fishery, 

On my first visit to the pearl banks, the shark-charmer informed me that 
he obtained the charm from his father 3 that the only real power of securing 
the mouths of the sharks was possessed by his family, and that it would be 
exceedingly dangerous to trust it to any other person; he also gave me to 
understand that if he were to explain the charm to me, it would lose its 
virtue in my possession. I requested him to charm a shark to appear 
alongside the vessel; he said he could do it, but it would not be right, his 
business being to send them away. At several subsequent visits I renewed 
my request without effect. 

During the few days we were employed marking off the ground to be 
fished, a shark was seen and reported to me; I instantly sent for the shark- 
charmer to be brought before me, and desired him to account for permitting 
a shark to appear at a time when alarm might have a serious influence on 
the success of the fishery. He replied that I had frequently requested him 
to summon a shark to appear, and he had therefore allowed this one the 
liberty to please me. 

When on board the “ Cumberland” south-seaman, I remember seeing a man 
bitten bya shark ; the crew were employed cutting the blubber from a dead 
whale alongside the ship, and on these occasions it is necessary for a man 
to go on the whale to hook on the blubber to be hoisted into the ship: the 
man has a belt of canvas round his waist fastened to a cord, held by a man 
on deck. At these times innumerable birds and hungry fish assemble round 
the ship. The unfortunate man had one foot pressed into the flesh of the 
whale, and the other stretched in the sea, when the second mate observing a 
shark in the act of seizing the man’s leg, with great presence of mind and 
admirable precision, darted his spade (the instrument he was using to cut 
the blubber) at the neck of the monster, and nearly severed the head from 
the body, at the moment that the animal had seized the man’s leg ; the 
teeth of one jaw made a serious wound, but the teeth of the other jaw only 
made a number of small holes in the skin 3 in six weeks the man was able to 
resume his duty. It is only when pressed by hunger that sharks are so bold; 
they are naturally timid, and would rarely venture near a body of divers. 
The noise made by the boatmen when at work is the great protection. 

The pearl fisheries off Arippo take place in March, when the north-east 
monsoon has abated, and before the south-west has commenced. The pearl 
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banks are examined in November, between the close of the south-west mon- 
soon and commencement of the north-east, by the collector of Mandr, who 
is the supervisor, attended by the inspector and the interpreter. The vessels 
employed on these examinations are a government guard vessel, two sailing- 
boats from the master-attendant’s department at Colombo, and about eight 
native fishing-boats (as before described) from Mandr and Jaffna ; on these 
occasions the boats are furnished with one diving-stone and two divers. 
Five or six native head-men, called adapandrs, also attend, and go in the 
boats to see that the divers perform their duty, and to take notes of the 
reports given from time to time by the divers for the information of the 
supervisor. Samples of the oysters are taken up and forwarded to Colombo, 
with a report on the state of the banks, by the supervisor. On these sam- 
ples depends the decision of government as to a fishery in the following 
March. 

So many years had passed since the fishery of 1814 without one of any 
consequence having taken place, that it gave rise to various conjectures as 
to the cause of the failure. Some were of opinion that violent winds and 
currents buried the oysters in the sand, or drove them entirely away; some 
supposed the adapandrs and divers employed at examinations, gave false 
reports, and that the banks were plundered by boats from the opposite coast. 
It was also said that former fisheries had been so extensive as to have 
injured the oyster-beds; the natives attributed it to various devouring fish, 
and also to a failure of seasonable rain, which they deem absolutely neces- 
sary to bring the oysters to perfection. 

To prevent plunder, a government vessel has been kept stationed on the 
banks during the season of the year that boats can visit them; and to 
insure correct reports, diving-bells have been used to enable Europeans 
to go down at examinations. 

Without venturing to contradict a pretty general opinion, that the failure 
of the pearl fisheries for so many years has been owing to the effect of strong 
winds and currents, I am not at the same time prepared to admit that this 
has been the cause. Too much confidence in the knowledge of the adapandrs 
may have led to error, and consequent failure ; they are not like the expe- 
rienced fishermen of Europe ; indeed they are not fishermen at all, they do 
not even know how to manage their boats. 

How often for weeks, during winter gales, cod-smacks cruise about the 
North Sea, without a glimpse of land, the master unable to write his name, 
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and yet so skilful is he, that without the use of figures, when he has obtained 
his cargo of fish, he shapes his course for a market, making Cromer or 
Lowestoff with a precision that would do credit to a circumnavigator, 
Ever anxious for the success of his voyage, if the wind be contrary, the 
master will not trust the helm to other hands, but night and day continues 
at the helm until favoured by the wind, or until worn out by fatigue he 
can stand no longer. Energy like this is no where to be found within the 
tropics, and cannot be expected of the Adapandrs: but I certainly did 
expect to find them leading men in their profession, excelling the common 
fishermen of the country. They appear to read the compass, and to have 
the same fixed courses, as steered by their ancestors, from Arippo to their 
variously named pearl banks ; but they are useful men, only as a medium of 
communication between the divers and the officers of the fishery. Little, 
indeed, appears to have been the improvement of the fishermen, or their 
means of fishing, since the days when the pearls of Creoparra’s ear-rings 
were landed at Condatchy. 

The pearl banks off Arippo and Condatchy lie at a considerable distance 
from the low land, with few remarkable objects in view ; the banks are exten- 
sive, the masses or beds of oysters are of various ages, according to the 
season in which they may have settled. Very many of these masses or beds 
are by no means so extensive as has been imagined, and nothing is more easy 
than to mistake one bed for another, particularly by the Adapanars, who 
are guided chiefly by the course they steer from the dorric at Arippo ; 
and that which they call the north-east Chival, to-day, may be called the 
south-east to-morrow. 

I have heard that samples of oysters have frequently been taken up by 
order, from banks inspected the previous year, and found nowise improved, 
and sometimes the samples have been younger. This, I venture to say, 
shews that although there has been no difficulty in finding plenty of oysters 
on the banks, there has been great difficulty in finding the same spot a 
second time ; and it proves that the greatest care and skill are necessary to 
mark the particular spots, beds, or masses on the bank from whence the 
samples are taken, and that this cannot be expected by mere compass bear- 
ings and soundings, or even by astronomical observations. It requires 
an union of talent and professional tact, with alacrity in the pursuit ; and 
should it ever happen that the person possessing these requisite acquirements, 
be placed at the head of the establishment for a sufficient length of time, 
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considerable improvements in the fishing, with a facility and certainty of 
increased revenue, will be the result, and all difference of opinion, doubt, 
and suspense, will be at an end. 


*.* Tue following letter from the Right Honourable Sir ALexanpER 
Jounston, V.P.R.A.S., with the Note accompanying it, is inserted as 
bearing reference to the Map of the Pearl Banks, which has been prepared 
to illustrate the preceding paper. 


To Graves C. Havcuton, Esq, M.A., F.R.S., Secretary to the Royal 
Asiatic Society. 


19, Great Cumberland Place, March 30, 1833. 
Sir: 


I beg leave, in answer to your letter of the 16th of February, to recom- 
mend to the Council that Captain Srevarr’s ‘ Account of the Pearl 
Fisheries on the North-West Coast of the Island of Ceylon,” be printed 
in the Transactions of the Society; and that, in order to enable the public 
to become better acquainted with the relative situation of the Pearl-banks, 
a copy be annexed to it of the map of the gulf of Mandar, framed by Mr. 
Hesert, of the Colonial Office, principally from the materials which I 
presented to that office some time ago, and which I collected while I was 
on the Island of Ceylon, with a view of explaining a report upon the 
fisheries, geology, and natural history of the gulf, which I made to the late 
Marquess of Lonponprrry, the then Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
in 1809, when I submitted to his Lordship a plan for changing the system 
observed by the Ceylon government, in the management of the Pearl 
and Chank* fisheries on the North-West Coast of Ceylon, for placing all 
the Pearl and Chank banks in the gulf of Mandr, as well those belonging 
to the East-India Company as those belonging to the Crown, under one 
and the same management; and for executing without delay a survey of 
the whole of that Gulf by able and scientific men, who could procure on the 
spot for His Majesty’s Government such information relative to the history, 


* The Chank-shell, or Voluta gravis.—V ide Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
vol. i. p, 543+, note (B). 
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the winds, the currents, the marine productions, and the coral formations * 
of every part of the gulf, as might enable them to form a scientific and a 
deliberate opinion upon all the questions connected with the Pearl and 
Chank fisheries, upon the practicability, expense, and advantages of widen- 
ing and deepening the passage between the peninsula of India and the 
island of Ramiseram, called the Pawmbam, and that between the island of 
Mandar and the island of Ceylon, called the Mandar Pass; and upon the 
measures necessary to render those two passages again what they were from 
the remotest age to the fifteenth century, an efficient cause of the agricultural 
and commercial prosperity of the several countries situated between Cape 
Comorin and Point Calymere, on the peninsula of India, and between the 
ancient town of Mantotte and the celebrated harbour of Trincomalee on the 
island of Ceylon. 


I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient humble servant, 


(Signed) ALEX. JOHNSTON. 


NOTE. 


In this Report, Sir A. Jonnsron alludes, in addition to other information, to that 
which he had derived from the following sources :—First. From the accounts given by 
the Hindis of the several historical facts, upon which the Hindé poet who composed the 
Rdmayana (a Sanscrit poem, said by the Hindiis to have been composed many centuries 
before the Christian zra), founded the description which he gives of the conquest of 
the island of Ceylon, the destruction of its tyrant RAvana, and the deliverance of Sira 
from her imprisonment on that island by RAma, whom he supposes to be the tenth 
incarnation of VisHN0: of the manner in which RAma and his army crossed over the 
gulf of Mandr from the peninsula of India to the island of Ceylon, along the ridge of 
rocks known at present by the name of ‘ Apam’s Bridge;’ and of the various circum- 
stances under which RAma, after his return from Ceylon, built a temple on Rdmiseram, 


* The late Marquess of Lonponpverry, upon the recommendation of Sir ALEXANDER 
Jounston, intended in 1810, had he remained in office, to have sent a naturalist out to Ceylon 
for the express purpose of investigating the natural history of the Pearl-oyster, the Chank-fish, 
and the Coral insect in the gulf of Mandr. The Pearl-oyster and Chank-fish are sources of 
considerable revenue to the Ceylon government, and the coral insect is a most active agent, as is 
well known, in bringing about some of the greatest changes on the surface of the globe. Such 
an inquiry, therefore, must be at all times an object of great public interest. 
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the Insula Solis of the Romans, an island situated between the peninsula of India and 
the island of Ceylon, from the meridian of which many of the Hindi astronomers 
commence their calculations, and a place as celebrated in the south as Jeggannit’ha is 
in the north of the peninsula, for its sanctity amongst the Hindis, and for the number 
of Hindi pilgrims who resort to it annually from every part of India. 

Second. From the accounts given by the Muhammedans of the historical facts to 
which they trace the traditions that prevail amongst them, that the island of Ceylon 
was the place to which Apam retired after he had been driven out of Paradise; that the 
high peak on that island, called * Apam’s Peak,’ was the spot on which he was buried; 
that the ridge of rocks extending across the gulf of Mandr, from the island of Rd- 
miseram to the island of Mandr, and known by the name of * Adam’s Bridge,’ is the 
bridge by which he passed over the gulf of Mand, when coming from the penin- 
sula of India to the island of Ceylon, and that the two large tombs on the island of 
Ramiseram are the tombs of Apex and Carn. 

Third. From the accounts given by the Portuguese histories of the introduction of the 
Catholic religion by St. Francis Xavier, in the sixteenth century, amongst the people 
called the Parawas, and Marawas, who lived along the northern shores of the gulf of 
Mandar, of the martyrdom suffered by six hundred of the Catholic converts in the island 
of Mandir, of the success of the Jesuits in the conversion and instruction of the inhabitants 
of the kingdom of Jaffna, and of the political, moral, and commercial effects which 
were produced on the natives of the different countries situated on that gulf by the 
measures which the Catholic missionaries adopted for the purpose of extending the 
Christian religion amongst all the different castes of fishermen who were employed in 
the Pearl and Chank fisheries. 

Fourth. From the accounts given by the Dutch histories of all the Dutch factories 
established along the Southern Peninsula of India between Cape Comorin and Point 
Calymere, particularly from the history of that established at Tuticorin, which is near the 
Pearl and Chank banks off the coast of Madura, and is the place of residence of some 
of the most wealthy and powerful of the Parawas, who possess considerable influence 
over most of the divers who are employed in the Pearl and Chank fisheries which are 
situated along the south-east coast of the peninsula and the north-west coast of the 
island of Ceylon. 

Fifth. From the ancient traditions that prevail in India relative to the great con- 
vulsion of nature which, in a very remote age, is believed to have caused the sea to break 
through the Southern Peninsula of India, and form the gulf of Mandr, separating what 
is now the most southern part of that peninsula from the island of Ceylon. 

Sixth. From the description of all the different Pearl and Chank fisheries in the gulf 
of Mandar, of which there are accounts in any Hindi, Greek, Roman, Venetian, Por- 
tuguese, Dutch, or English history, and from the several Hindé works upon the size, 
weight, colour, shape, and various species of pearls which are found on the different 
Pearl Banks. 
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XXX. Some Remarks upon the ancient City of Anarajapura or Anarddhepura, 
and the Hill Temple of Mehentélé, in the Island of Ceylon ; by Captain 
I, J. Cuaruan, of the Royal Artillery, &c. &c. 


Read the 21st of July 1832. 


Iv December 1828, when quartered in Colombo (Ceylon), I joined a party 
on a shooting excursion, in the course of which we visited Anardjapura, 
and some other places of interest. Having made a few rough sketches and 
some memoranda, which I have been led to believe are not devoid of interest, 
and having found that the information which I procured on the spot is 
borne out and confirmed in a remarkable manner by the Mahdvansi, the 
Rajavali, and the R@aratndcari, three native histories, for translations of 
which, now in progress of publication* by Mr. Uruam, we are indebted to 
Sir ALExaNDER Jounston, I have been induced to lay a few of the outlines 
and memoranda before the Society. 

The remains of the ancient city of Anardjapura, or Anarddhepura, are 
situated in the interior of Ceylon, in about 8° 15’ N. lat. and 80° 35’ E, 
long., in the district of Neura Wanny. Its position is laid down, in the 
map to Davy’s Ceylon, under the name of Anarajahpoora. In a map 
published in 1822 by Captain Scuneiper, the surveyor-general of the island, 
it is called Anurajapoora; in Smitn’s Atlas, it is called Anarodgburro; in 
the map to Batpzus, its place is marked as ‘the 1,000 Pillars ;? in the map 
to Rozertson’s ‘ India,’ it is called Anurogrammum ; in Protemy’s ‘ Geo- 
graphy,’ by F. Berrivs, it is laid down as Anurogramum regia ; and in the 
works above named, it is called Anuwradhe-Pura. 

According to the native records, Anarddhepura was, during the long period 
of nearly thirteen hundred years, with occasional short intermissions, both the 
principal seat of the religion of the country and the residence of its kings. 
It is represented as having been very extensive and populous ; as abounding 
in sumptuous and magnificent buildings ; and as having been held in the 


* These works have been published since this Paper was read. 
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greatest veneration by the followers of Bupp’Ha. At the present moment, 
the only remaining traces of the city consist of nine temples, if I may 
so designate them; of the residence of the priests; of two very extensive 
tanks; of several smaller ones in ruins; of groupes of pillars; and of 
portions of walls, which are scattered over an extent of several miles. 

The nine temples are still held in great reverence, and are visited 
periodically by the Budd’hists: they are all situated to the westward 
of the Arippo Aar, or Arippo river, and stand at some distance from 
each other; the space between the most remote being at least three 
miles. They consist, first, of an enclosure, in which are the sacred trees, 
and which-is called the Bo Malloa or Bodin Vahansé ; second, of the 
Thousand Pillars, called the Lowa Maha Paya; and third, of seven 
mounds or Dagobas, each of which has a distinct name given by its 
founder. 

The Bo Malloa, or enclosure of the sacred trees, is by far the most 
important of these objects, the trees are not only held in reverence as 
sacred to Bupp’na, but because “ they came from Siam some centuries ago, 
and planted themselves in a miraculous manner.” 

The building itself is of granite, and consists of a series of four rectangular 
terraces, rising out of each other, and diminishing both in height and 
extent. It is quite plain, and devoid of any other ornament than a bold 
and simple moulding at the base, and cornices approaching much in cha- 
racter to the Grecian. In the centre of the side facing to the north, thirteen 
broad steps lead to an altar, on which were offerings of flowers; the terrace is 
then continued, so as to afforda passage to another flight of steps on the 
western side, which passes under a door-way, or rather arch, and leads to the 
third terrace. This door-way is stuccoed with chunam, and has some grotesque 
figures in relief upon it. Immediately opposite there is another altar, with 
offerings of flowers. The third terrace is continued so as to afford a passage 
round the fourth, which contains the holy trees. The height of this enclo- 
sure does not exceed four feet, nor does it differ in character from the 
rest. The total height of the terraces was about twenty feet.* The 
extent of the largest terrace, as ascertained by one of the party, was thirty 
paces by fifteen. 


* In the Réjaratndcari, it is said that the tree, when transferred miraculously, stood erect at 
seven cubits above the earth, which, at twenty-seven inches to the cubit, will give fifteen feet nine 
inches. 
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The trees thus enclosed are five* small—I might almost call them 
branches, none exceeding the thickness of a man’s body: they were at the 
time nearly destitute of leaves in consequence of the unusual dryness of the 
season, and had any thing but an imposing appearance. ‘Three or four other 
branches or single trees, equally small, grow out of the other terraces, into 
which they appear to have been built; and from the expression of the 
countenance of a priest, when I inadvertently leaned against one, appear to 
be held in equal reverence with those in the principal enclosure. 

At the foot of the principal flight of steps are slabs of granite placed 
perpendicularly, one on each side, on which figures are boldly sculptured, 
and between them is a semicircular stone of hard close-grained granite, with 
simple mouldings, let into the ground. 

A colossal figure of Bupp’Ha projects from the building to the eastward, 
and on the same side are the ruins of another enclosure of a similar rec- 
tangular form, but of smaller extent. To the westward, at the distance of 
a few paces, is a low building, a Vihéra, of small dimensions, containing 
several images of Bupp’Ha in metal, and in which the priests officiate. 
This temple is situated in a space of considerable extent (a hundred and 
twenty-five paces by seventy-five), which is enclosed by a strong stone 
wall about eight feet in height, and perforated with triangular holes, in 
which lights are placed on solemn occasions.t ‘The area is planted, in the 
vicinity of the temple, with trees (Plumeria longifolia), whose sweet-smell- 


* A memorandum made by one of my companions coincides with mine, as to the number of 
branches. Whether the number has been purposely selected I cannot decide; at the same time 
I cannot refrain from pointing out the following coincidences :—In the account of the holy tree, 
as described in the Mahdévansi, it is stated to have had jive branches, that each branch produced 
five fruits, &c., and that the tree, which was made of coral and precious stones, and deposited in 
Ruanwelli Dagoba, had also five boughs spread out. The number of Bupp’nas is five; and 
although the fifth has not yet appeared, his statue is found in the temples. The era of the 
present Bupp’HA is also destined to last five thousand years. In the Burmese account of 
the world, it is stated, that after the dissolution of the former system, which was effected by 
a flood of waters, a lily of immense height and size arose, having on its top five buds and four 
branches extending from the stalk ; the five buds contained each a yellow cloth of a priest, and 
were indicative of the number of Bupp'1As pertaining to the system ; four of them have opened : 
that the body is the product of five elements, that there are five sorts of wisdom, that creation 
was completed in five successive acts, and that there are five celestial abodes. 

+ The following occurs on the subject of lamps, in the Réjaratndcari, p. 136.— Moreover, 
this king having heard of the great merit there was in the offering of lamps, he, besides the 
sweet perfumes of camphor and other oils, made offerings of no fewer than 129 350 lamps.” 
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ing flowers are among the favourite offerings to Bupp’Ha, and in the 
more distant parts, with coco-nut and palmyra, among which two mutilated 
statues of Bupp’Ha lie neglected on the ground. The building is called the 
Bo Malloa, the trees the Bo tree. I neglected to take any sketch of the 
temple itself, but fortunately one was subsequently made by Mr. Cameron, 
one of the Commissioners of Colonial inquiry, which has already been 
lithographed, and conveys an accurate idea of its character. 

The entrance to the temple is by a building which also faces to the north.* 
In front of this building is a flight of steps, having as balustrades slabs of 
hard blue granite, which are elaborately and beautifully sculptured, and 
of which a sketch was taken.t Between this building and the enclosure 
is a court, at the end of which, and forming an entrance to it, is a second 
building of similar character. At the foot of the steps to this second building, 
and let into the ground, is a very remarkable slab of hard blue granite : it is 
semicircular, and sculptured in rings or bands of different widths. Some of 
the patterns are scrolls equal in beauty to any thing Grecian; one consists of 
the Hansa or Brdhmana duck, bearing the root of the lotus in its bill; and 
the most curious has figures of the elephant, the horse, the lion, and the 
cow, which are repeated in the same order, and sculptured with great spirit 
and accuracy of outline. Of this there is also a sketch,t but it will only 
convey a faint idea of the beauty of the original. 

These comprise the principal memoranda which relate to this temple. I 
shall now proceed to make a few remarks, and to point out some references 
which are connected with it. 

The reverence in which the Bogaha is held by the Buddhists in 
Ceylon, is attributed either to his having received his divine nature 
under one of these trees, or to his having been in the habit of sitting 
beneath it when meditating; there is also a popular tradition in Ceylon, that 
“ when Bupp’sa came to the island, it was over-run by demons and evil 
spirits, who opposed him with all their might and power; that becoming 
weak and weary, he sat down under a Bogaha, and fell asleep ; that a tremen- 
dous storm of thunder and rain came on, and that the devils thought to take 
advantage of it to surprise him; but, when they came to the spot where he 
still slept, they found not only that the tree had protected him from rain, but 
that a cobra-de-capella had spread its hood above his head, and was watching 


* See Plate, No. 16. + See Plate, No. 17. t See Plate, No. 17. 
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over him.” Hence they reverence the tree, and consider the cobra-de-capella 
as the emblem of watchfulness and of benevolence. I have endeavoured 
to ascertain why the Bogaha is held in respect by the followers of Bupp’Ha 
in other places, and find all authorities concur in attributing it to one of the 
causes assigned, and that the tree was in consequence adopted as an emblem 
of Buddhism, but it does not appear to form any part of their religious 
ceremonies. Dr. Bucuanan (Hamitrton) says that the Burmese hold the tree 
in reverence as a relic of the god, but that it does not appear to be of im- 
portance, as it is not mentioned in the summary of religious duties.* 

The Bogaha, or Bo-tree, is stated by some to be the Ficus religiosa, Or 
Pipala-tree of the Hindis, but this is a mistake ; the Bogaha is the F. indica ; 
and so far from being held in reverence by the Hindis, it is extirpated with 
great care in the northern parts of the island, where their religion predo- 
minates. It has been suggested to me that this tree was selected in conse- 
quence of its being generally found growing out of old buildings; that the 
practice of building around it is typical of the religion of Bupp’ua having 
risen out of, and destroyed some other predominant faith ; and that it is this 
allegorical meaning which has caused the hostility I have mentioned. 

In the particular case before us, we find in the Rdjaratndcari, that Ana- 
rddhepura was one of the consecrated spots visited by the first Bupp’Ha, 
that it was then called Abayapura, and that the right-hand branch of the 
Bogaha under which he sat, was transferred there in a miraculous manner ; 
the same is said to have been the case with the Bogahas of the second and 
third Bupp’nas. We also find that the whole of the three records concur in 
attributing the transfer of the Bogaha of the fourth or present Bupp’Ha to 
Anarddhepura, in the two hundred and thirty-sixth year after his death, to 
the eighteenth year of the reign of king Duarmaséca, and during that of 
king Dewani Patissz. This event is thus described in the Mahdvansi : 

“ Dewant Parisse thus addressed the king:—O King Duarma Soxa, 
when Bupuu was yet living, he declared that the time would come when 
a king of the name of Duarma Soxa would appear in Jambudwipa, and in 
that king’s time the right hand branch of the Bo tree should be brought to 
Ceylon, and that the virtues of the said tree were so strong that he, Bupuu, 
sitting with his back to the same, had repelled the force of ten thousand 
bembaras of gods, who opposed his becoming Bupuv, and had there been 


* Vide Asiatic Researches, Vol. vi. p. 177. 
Vor. III. 3 P 
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freed from all worldly desires through the virtue of the same; had caused 
the gods of ten thousand worlds to disappear as if hurled away by a whirl- 
wind ; and as he, Bupuu, could make no offering to the said tree, he had for 
the whole of the second week gazed at the same without closing his eyes, 
and promised that during the rest of his (Bupuv’s) reign, viz. for five thou- 
sand years, the same should be a protection of all the gods, and procure 
for them the fulfilment of all their desires.”...... 

** The king Darmaséca, after having put a screen round about the holy 
tree, ascended the golden ladder, and put a stripe of vermilion with a gold 
pencil on the right bough of the holy tree; on which the bough was sepa- 
rated as if it was cut asunder by a saw, because of the king’s prayer and 
the predestination of Bupuu.”...... ‘On the day the tree was to be planted 
upon the ground previously prepared for it, the tree went off by itself from 
the golden vessel where it stood, and ascended into the sky as high as 
eighty cubits from the ground, and it produced rays of light of different 
colours, which gave light as far as the heaven called Bréhmaléca ; and in 
this manner the tree stood in the sky until sunset. Amongst the men who 
had received this miracle, a thousand souls were converted, became Bupuu 
priests, and obtained the state of Réhat, or the power of performing miracles 
of appearing in the air and passing invisibly from place to place. Soon 
after sunset, the holy tree descended from the sky and set itself upon the 
ground prepared for it in the orchard Mahdmée-dmah, and in the reign of 
Duarmasoéca the Eighteenth. On this occasion the earth swelled up and 
roared, and there appeared many other miracles also. Afterwards jive 
branches of this holy tree produced five fruits; when they had fallen down, 
they were planted and moistened with the consecrated water called Pirit- 
peu. Each of these fruits produced eight sprouts, altogether forty sprouts, 
which were planted at forty different places and worshipped.”* 

In the Réjaratndcari we find, “ Before the coming of Bupuu, and before 
his religion was promulgated, the island was the abode of devils; but when 
his religion was preached and followed, it became the abode of men. Some 
Bupuus who undertook that service, although they in person did not leave 


* Iam unwilling to make many extracts from works which will soon be in the hands of the 
public, and have in consequence selected that from the Mahdvansi ; but in the account of the 
reign of king Duarmasoca, given in the Rdjaratndcart, p. 115, &c., the transfer of the Bo-tree 
is detailed at greater length. It is there called the Bo-tree, or Bodin Vahansé, and Dacshind Sré 
Bodin Vahansé, and Sri Mahé Bodin Vahansé, as well as Jéyé Maha Bodin Vahansé. 
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Jambu-dwipa, yet by their power they expelled the devils from Ceylon, as 
the influences and rays of the sun pervade the darkest recesses ; but other 
Bupuus came in person to cast out the fiends, and to make the island of 
Ceylon a habitation for men, by depositing in consecrated places the Dawtoo, 
or bones of Bupuu, and the branch which grows in the right side of the 
tree called Bogaha, by which means the island became possessed of the 
most precious things, viz. the said Dawtoo, the Bogaha tree, and the religion 
of Bupuu ; and hence it follows that this island can never be governed by 
a king who is not of Bupuv’s religion.” 

In the sketch of the history of Ceylon given by Davy in his Travels, 
p- 295, but which does not give the authorities on which it rests, we find 
that, ‘in A.B. 236, Dewrnepatisss, the fifteenth king, commenced his reign, 
which was remarkable for the introduction of Budhism ; and that Duar- 
mAsOKA (King of Maddadisay, a country to the eastward of Ceylon) sent 
a branch of the identical Bo-tree, under which S1ipp’Harta became Bupuu, 
in charge of eight princes and five hundred Rahdtuns, and accompanied by 
eighteen different castes of people, ninety thousand blacksmiths, and a 
proportionate number of other artists. This branch was planted at Anoo- 
radapoora in a bed eighty cubits high, where it took root, contrary to the 
nature of the tree, which can be propagated by seed only ; and it has lived 
ever since—even to this moment, it is said—always green, neither growing 


nor decaying.”* 


* The coincidence between this tradition and the actual state of the trees, none of which are 
of the size of a man’s body, is not a little curious. The reverence in which the trees are held, 
and the tradition in regard to them, are also confirmed by Rosert Knox, who thus speaks of 
them :—“ His (Bupuv’s) great festival is in the month of March, at the new year’s tide. The 
places where he is commemorated are two, not temples, but one a mountain and the other a 
tree: either to one or to the other they at this time go with their wives and children, for dignity 
or merit, one being esteemed equal with the other. The mountain is at the south end of the 
island, is called Hammetella, but by the Christian people ‘ Adam’s Peak,’ &c. The tree is at 
the north end of the king’s dominions at Annarodgburro. This tree they say came flying over 
from the other coast, and there planted itself as it now stands; under which the Bupuovu god, 
while on earth, used, as they say, to sit. This is now become a place of solemn worship, 
the due performance of which they reckon not to be a little meritorious, insomuch that they 
report that ninety kings have since reigned there successively ; where, by ruins which still 
remain, it appears that they spared not pains and labour to build temples and high monuments 
to the honour of this god, as if they had been born only to hew rocks and great stones, and lay 
them up in heaps. These kings are now happy spirits, having merited it by this their labour.”— 
P. 16], edition of 1817. 
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And, finally, Captain Mauony observes :*—* This is the tree the Siamese 
call Prasi Maha Pout: it is held alike sacred by them and the Singalais. 
It was against this tree that Buooppua leaned, when he first took upon 
himself his divine character. A branch of the original tree is said to have 
been brought to Cey/on in a miraculous manner, and planted at Annooradhe- 
pooreh Noowereh, where to this day a tree of that description is worshipped.” 

Frequent mention is made of these sacred trees throughout the three his- 
tories, from which extracts might be increased to any extent; but I trust 
the foregoing will suffice to prove the striking coincidence between the in- 
formation procured on the spot and that contained in these records, as well 
as the importance attached to the trees themselves. 


2. The Lowd-Maha-Péya, or the Temple or Choultry of the 
Thousand Pillars. 


At a few paces to the eastward of the enclosure which contains the 
Bogahas, are the ruins of the Thousand Pillars.t These ruins consisted 
originally of sixteen hundred pillars, disposed in a square, having forty on 
each side and in each row, and all nearly equi-distant from each other. 
The greater part of these pillars are still standing: they consist, with few 
exceptions, of a single piece of gneiss in the rough state in which it was 
quarried, are from ten to twelve feet above ground, twelve inches by eight 
square, and about four feet from each other. The pillars at each angle, and 
the two in the centre of the outer line, differ from the rest in being of hard 
blue granite, and in having been more carefully finished. I was subse- 
quently informed by Captain Forses, of the 78th regiment, that those of 
the square which has eight on each side are rudely sculptured, and that 
those of the square which has seven are carved, and have grooves on their 
summits. The greater part of these pillars still retain the marks of the 
holes which were made to break them from the quarry ; and I was not a 
little surprised to learn from the Mideliér that it was done by means of 
wooden pegs which were driven into the holes ; that water was then poured 
over them, and swelling the pegs, broke the portions between the holes, 
andthus severed the stone.t The pillars were stated to have been covered 


_ * Vide Asiatic Researches, vol. vii. p- 45, note +t. + See Plate, No. 16. 
¢ The same process is followed in Aberdeen, and was brought into practice, I believe, 
within the last thirty years. 
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with chunam, and thus to have been converted into columns, having definite 
forms and proportions. 

There is a tradition that there was formerly, on the centre of this square, a 
brazen chamber, which contained a relic held in much veneration ; but that 
the relic had been removed and the chamber destroyed during a period of 
persecution. It was only in connexion with this tradition that the natives 
appeared to us to attach any importance to the spot. 

At a few paces from the pillars, in a space which was kept carefully 
cleared, was a single pillar of gneiss in the same rough state, which was 
from fourteen to sixteen feet high ; and on the ground near it, there was a 
figure of a bull in a recumbent posture, similar to those usually seen on the 
pagodas and temples on the opposite coast. This figure was of hard blue 
granite, between five and six feet in length, and was said to be a fac-simile 
of one buried in the nearest dagoba, built by king DorGeémentrAsA. 

In reference to these ruins, we find, in the Ragavali, that, “ The king 
Gomany Ragan extirpated the religion imported into Ceylon by his enemies ; 
he caused to be built the daggoba Mirisawitz ; he caused pillars of stone to 
be cut and placed in forty rows, forty pillars in each row; he caused the 
above pillars to be covered with copper, and also to be brought through the 
air from Jambudivipa, the dawtoo of Bupnv.” We also find, in the Réja- 
ratndcari, that “he (DorGeément) also rebuilt the temple called Lowaw- 
mahd-Pawya, and embellished the same with ornaments of gold and silver 
and pearls. It being founded upon forty times forty pillars, there were 
raised upon the same nine storehouses, and he deposited therein much 
riches.” 

In the Mahdévansi, also, it is stated that the same king was destined « to 
build a house of nine stories high, for the sanctification of the priests, by the 
denomination of Lowaw-mahd-pawya ;” and that he, in consequence, desired 
the priests to send some réhatins into the divine world to provide him with 
a pattern of the divine palace. *« Upon this application, they commissioned 
eight rahatoons, who proceeded to the divine world called Tootisa Dewa 
Loka, where they saw the palace of the goddess called Beerany. So the 
rahatoons took a copy of this palace and delivered it to the king, who being 
exceedingly pleased, caused a building to be erected according to that copy.” 
" Frequent mention is made of the Low’-Mahd-Péya throughout the 
three histories, from which I shall not make further extracts, but add a few 
remarks upon the similarity which exists between these Thousand Pillars 
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and those which form part of some of the most important Hindé temples 
on the opposite coast, which I visited at a subsequent period. 

The temples of Rémiseram, Madura, and Seringam, have each their 
Thousand Pillars. In Rdmiseram the pillars are arranged in colonnades of 
several parallel rows, and these colonnades are separated by tanks or spaces 
occupied by buildings. Some of these pillars are of granite, most elabo- 
rately carved; others consist of a rough stone, which is covered with 
chunam. In Madura the pillars are disposed in a square of lines, radiating in 
such manner, that a person placed in the centre can see through in every di- 
rection. This square is raised on a platform about four feet high ; the pillars 
are about eight feet in height, are of granite, and are carved in a very 
simple manner. At Seringam the pillars also form a square; and, at the 
time I was there, preparations were making for a great festival, during which 
the idol was to be placed in the centre of this square. 

In Rédmiseram and Seringam, the temples in which the idols are kept are 
surmounted by domes covered with copper. 

In the whole of these temples, as well as in many others, the entrances 
are through lofty gateways or pyramidal buildings of many stories in height. 

The coincidences which are thus found to exist between the description 
and remains of the Lowd-mahd-pdya and these temples; the circumstance 
of the model on which it was constructed being derived from the palace of 
the goddess Buavant, and thus not of native origin; and the fact of its 
being the only one of the kind in the island, coupled with its striking 
dissimilarity to the general character of the Baudd’ha temples, afford fair 
ground to believe that the Lowd-mahd-pdya is rather of Hindi than of 
Baudd’ha origin. 


8. The Dagobas or Mounds.* 


The remaining objects which were mentioned as being still held in reve- 
rence are seven Dagobas. They are of different dimensions, and some 


* The dagobas are described by Mr. Hartncron (As. Res. vol. VI. p. 450) as consisting of 
a mound of earth inside, and an outside covering of no great thickness of brick. This is probably 
the case, with the addition that there is usually a hollow space in the inside in which the relics 
are placed. 
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of great height and extent; but, with the exception of one, in such a state 
of decay as to retain few traces of their original form. That which was 
pointed out to me as the most ancient, consists solely of a low mound 
of earth surrounded by jungle, and having two or three steps and a few 
fragments of rough granite pillars lying near it. I neglected to make 
any sketch of it, or indeed any memorandum of its name on which I can 
place reliance, but am under the impression than the name Tapa Rama, 
which I found among my memoranda, belongs to it. 

The remaining six may be divided into two classes, viz. those of moderate 
height, and having rows of pillars around them; and those of considerable 
height, surrounded by granite platforms of great extent. Of the first class 
I have selected the most perfect as a specimen.* In its present state it is 
modern, or nearly so, having been repaired about seventy years ago by a 
powerful chieftain who resided in the neighbourhood. The sketch was 
taken from the spot which offered least difficulty, as the weather was op- 
pressively hot and I was much hurried; it will however serve to convey 
some idea of its general character. The entrance is on the opposite side. 
The dagoba, is surrounded by a platform paved with granite, and the pillars 
are disposed in rows around the dagoba; several are broken, others have 
fallen, but many are still standing entire. ‘The name which we were given 
for this dagoba is Lanca-rama. 

The other, which belongs to this class, is said to have been built by king 
Dewan! Parissg, and to have been originally twenty-five cubits of twenty- 
seven inches each, or about fifty-seven feet, in height.+ It is much dilapidated, 
and the top appears to have been removed by force. It is placed in the 
centre of a platform, which is raised about twelve feet from the ground, 
and which is paved with granite. The pillars surrounding it are very 
elegant, and appear to have been placed in three parallel rings or rows, one 
about two feet from the dagoba, the others about ten feet from each other. 


* See Plate, No. 18. 

+ There are two measures which have been translated cubits; the one a ian, which, accord- 
ing to Ropert Knox, is from the bone on the inside of the elbow to the top of the fourth finger ; 
the other, or waddow rian, is the carpenter’s rule, said to measure twenty-seven inches : it is as 
much as will reach from one elbow to the other, the thumbs touching one-another at the tops, 
and stretching out both elbows. The ordinary cubit I always heard estimated at fourteen inches : 
it is probably the half of the other, as I found that to be the case with such as I measured. 
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A considerable number, exceeding one hundred, still remain standing, some 
partially broken, others without capitals.* Among those which had fallen, 
one was fortunately perfect, and thus enabled me to take its dimensions 
with accuracy. The column or shaft is of a single piece of hard blue 
granite, and is twenty-three feet six inches inlength. The first nine feet from 
the base are square, having one foot on each side ; the edges of the remaining 
fourteen feet six inches are then cut off in such a manner as to form an 
octagon, having four sides each about eight inches in width, and the other four 
between two and three. The shaft is surmounted by a capital, which is two 
feet six inches in height, is octagonal, and slopes gradually outwards, so as to 
extend considerably beyond the shaft. The capital is divided into portions, 
on one of which grotesque human figures are sculptured, and terminates in 
a slope to the top, which is surmounted by a knob: thus shewing that these 
pillars were intended solely for ornament, and not to bear any weight.t I 
made an outline of one of them, which will give some idea of their elegance 
and peculiarity of form.t 

The tradition relating to these pillars is, that they were brought by 
giants from a distance to the eastward; and I subsequently met with some of 
inferior workmanship, which were lying on the ground neglected, and were 
said to have been thrown away by the giants, on hearing that the temple 
for which they were destined was completed.§ 

Of the four dagobas which constitute the second class, I have selected that 


* According to a calculation which I made, there were originally in the inner circle about 
forty-four; in the central one, fifty-five; and in the largest, sixty-six; or, altogether, about a 
hundred and sixty-six of these pillars, of which a hundred and forty are still standing. 

+ The capitals varied considerably ; some were narrower, and the ornament different. 

{ See Plate, No. 17. 

§ It is remarked by Knox, and was admitted by those of whom I made inquiry, that the 
natives of Ceylon were formerly, and are at present, utterly incapable of executing such work 
as these sculptures in granite. I was informed that the Hindus are employed whenever such 
work is required; and was shewn an enclosure of granite in progress destined for a Bo-tree, 
which was extremely well cut into bold and simple mouldings, and on which some Hindis had 
been recently employed. I found, subsequently, at Ramiseram and elsewhere, that the art is 
not lost, and that pillars of granite curiously cut are still occasionally made, are very costly, 
and are estimated, as donations or offerings, in proportion to the expense of time and labour 
bestowed upon them. I met with some curious instances both in Ramiseram and Madura, 
where several human figures of considerable size, as well as horses, formed parts of the pedestals 
of columns recently erected, 
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called Jata-wdna-rdma, as retaining most of its original form,* and as best 
calculated to convey an idea, both of the character of these stupendous works 
and of the scenery by which they are surrounded. It is situated in the 
midst of jungle, through which a winding footpath, little frequented, is the 
only approach, and is so removed from the haunts of man as to impress one 
with a feeling of solitude not unmixed with awe. Jédta-wdna-rama is said to 
have been built by king Mand Sinua: it is much overgrown, but is sur- 
mounted by a building of brick, which is still in such a state as to show that 
it was beautifully finished. The platform is raised several feet, and is very 
extensive, but, like the dagoda itself, much overgrown with underwood. On 
each side of the steps to the platform are rude pillars of gneiss, and two slabs 
of granite, on each of which is a grotesque human figure, of which I made 
outlines.t Whilst thus employed, the priest informed me that I must not 
point the finger at one of them or I should get a fever. The other he de- 
scribed as a good spirit, or rather, a jolly fellow. This dagoba we were told 
is a hundred and eighty cubits in height, but this isan exaggeration: it is 
certainly the most lofty, and probably a hundred and sixty cubits, as stated 
in the Mahdvansi.t That which retains least traces of its original form is 
called Mere Avaté. It is merely a conical mound of earth of great height, 
and overgrown with coarse grass. Its platform is nearly on a level with the 
ground, consisting of blocks of granite beautifully fitted, and a portion 
of it is very perfect. A rough building in front, which is partly frame, 
partly brick, leads to an altar. In front of this building, to the right and 
left of the steps, are slabs of granite, having upon them rude and grotesque 
representations of a man, with something like a foolscap on his head, and 
apparently dancing in high glee. Its height was said to be fifty cubits ; but 
in the Mahdvansi, the height is stated as being eighty cubits, or a hundred 
and eighty-six feet, which I should think nearer the truth. 

Bayagiri Vihdara§ is said to have been built by king BAATEA. It is much 
overgrown with underwood, but the brick-work is occasionally apparent. It 
is surmounted by the remains of a brick building, which is finished with a 


* See Plate, No. 19. + See Plate, No. 17. 

t Ina survey recently made by Lieutenant Skinner, it is ascertained to be two hundred and 
sixty-nine feet in height. 

§ Abhaydgiri dagoba, deprived of its spire and pinnacle, is made by Lieutenant Skinner two 
hundred and thirty feet in height. 

Vou. III. 3 Q 
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degree of closeness and accuracy of workmanship not easy to surpass. This 
building was probably two-thirds higher, and carried up to a point such as 
usually surmounts dagobas of modern construction. A frame building 
leads to an altar, which did not appear to be much frequented. We were 
told that this dagoba is a hundred and sixty cubits in height, but this must be 
anexaggeration. The last, andin its present state, the most splendid of the 
dagobas, is one of whose name the memorandum which I made was so 
effaced that I cannot place complete reliance upon it, but which I believe, 
from subsequent inquiry, to be Ruanwelli Sai.* It is situated to the north of 
the sacred trees, at the end of an avenue which is kept carefully cleared, and 
appears to be held in much estimation. Its entrance is by a building some- 
what similar in character to that of the Bodin Vahansé, and, in like manner, 
there is a second at fifty paces from it ; beyond this is another space, and then 
a third building, and beyond the whole is the platform, out of the centre of 
which the dagoba rises. ‘The platform is raised several feet, is beautifully 
constructed and paved with granite, and forms a square of a hundred and 
eighty paces on each side. The dagoba is of brick, but is so much over- 
grown with long grass and creeping plants, that its form is considerably 
impaired, and the brick-work is only visible in parts. Its base is a hundred 
and twenty paces in diameter, and its height is said to be a hundred and 
twenty cubits. We were informed that there were originally altars at the 
foot of the dagoba at each of the cardinal points: but only two remain ; 
and near that to the southward, the colossal statue of the king by whom 
the temple was built has fallen prostrate, and lies neglected on the ground. 
I was subsequently informed by Captain Forsgs, that the face of the platform, 
which was hid by creeping plants, and thus escaped my observation, is cut 
into spirited representations of the fore-quarters of elephants, supposed to be 
the supporters of this stupendous mass. 

Opposite to the entrance of this dagoda is a large slab of granite, which 
marks the spot where King Drewanr Patisse sat whilst the dagoba was 
building; and near it is a groupe of granite pillars, resembling in their 
general character the one previously described. At some distance from these 
pillars, and in the midst of the jungle, is a very large trough of granite, 


* This conclusion is confirmed by Lieutenant SKINNER, who, in an account of a survey made 
by him of Anarajapura, mentions Ruanwelli Dagoba, and states that its height, as measured, was 
one hundred and eighty-nine feet. 

+ In the excavated temples at Ellora similar sculptures are found. 
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which I did not visit, and which is stated to have been used for watering the 
elephants belonging to the temple. Near the dagoba, built by king BAATEa, 
there was a large vessel of grey close-grained granite, three feet in depth, 
five feet ten inches in width, and nine feet six inches in length, equal in 
beauty of finish to any thing of the kind in the Vatican ; its only ornament 
consisted of pilasters, becoming narrower towards their bases and surmount- 
ed by a broad capital with slight mouldings, much resembling the Grecian 
style. It was intended to hold hot rice for the pilgrims. Whilst occupied 
at this dagoba, a rustling in the wood attracted my attention, when I 
saw an alligator of considerable size, which had been disturbed, and was 
hurrying into a deep hole in a pool of water; he made a plunge, disappeared 
totally, and the weeds and leaves on the surface quietly closed, leaving no 
trace of him. He appeared like the spirit of desolation and decay. 

Frequent mention is made of these dagobas in the three histories, from 
which I shall make a few extracts : 

In the Réjaratnacari it is stated, that Bupp’uHa sat down and preached at 
the place called Tapé Rama, and Tapé Rama is mentioned as one of eight 
places consecrated by former Bupp’nas having sat down upon them. 
In the Rgavali, Dewan Patisse is mentioned as “having also caused the 
right jaw of Bupuu to be brought from the heavenly world Sacraia Chawdna, 
and built upon the same a daggoba, which was called Tupa Rama ;” and in 
the Mahdvansi, it is stated that ‘* seven days after the death of Bupuu, the 
dawtoo was placed in a magnificent temple made for that purpose, as will 
appear in the history called Toopaw rama Cawtawa.” 

Of Lanca Rama I have not been able to find any notice, neither have I 
succeeded in tracing any reference to the second dagoba, which is of a 
similar character, on which I can place reliance. With reference to Merisa- 
welle, I find in the Mahdvansi, that king DorGcément caused to be built 
the temple Merisa wette Miharaya ; and in the Réjavali, that king Cawan- 
TISsA was succeeded by his son Doricémentrisa. “ In his reign it came to 
pass that the holy and beautiful city of Anaradhe Pura Nuwara was filled 
with filth and corruption, the beautiful monument was razed to the ground, 
and the sacred spot filled with excrements and filthiness. The holy temples 
were not only broken down, but also made into seats of defilement; the 
images of Bupuu were utterly destroyed, and the wicked ravagers were like 
no other than ravenous brute beasts. When they met the princes, they spat 
upon their garments; their vessels they snatched from them and broke into 
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pieces ; and certain it is that those who committed such abominations will 
hereafter transmigrate into brute beasts. The king Dooroocameny, hearing 
of all these outrages committed by the Malabars, determined on revenge ; 
took ten powerful giants into his service, put their king, Eruaia, to death, 
took their country, brought the whole Island of Ceylon under one banner, 
and promoted the religion of Bupuu by building ninety-nine great temples, 
and among the rest, the monument called Mirisa wette Viharé, and there 
deposited infinite riches.” 

In reference to Bayagiri, we find, in the Rdjaratndcari, p. 41, that, “ The 
king (WaLaGamBaw), moreover, caused to be broken down a temple which 
belonged to a heathen priest called Grrr, and on the said place caused to 
be built twelve temples to Bupuu, one joining another, and in the midst 
caused to be raised an immense weharé, or monument; and joining his own 
name, Abaya, with the name of the heathen priest called Gire, called the 
said monument by the said name, Asaya Gire, and made an offering of the 
same to the priest Tissa, who had befriended him in his exile.” 

Of Jdta Wana Rama, which is attributed to Mand Srnwa, I do not find 
any express mention,* but the following statement relates to that king: 

* Mana Sin Rajan was the next king; he, causing the devils to work, 
made the lake called Minery Weiva, and dammed up the river Caraw ganga, 
which used to run to the said place ; Minnery, at a signal given him by the 
gods, dammed up the brook Tala wattuya, and with the water of the same, 
cultivated twenty thousand fields, and prepared the same for sowing.”...... 
« And as there was no Dhawtoo of Boopuoo, and as he knew by hearing 
that the girdle of BoopHoo was in heaven, he looked up to heaven; and 
the gods seeing that he gave himself so much trouble, consented to let 
down the girdle of Boopoo. The king stretched out his hand to receive 
the said girdle, and thereupon the gods pulled it up again; and the king 
stretching himself to get hold of it, the gods pulled it higher up still ; and 
the king, still eager to lay hold of the girdle, stretched himself still more to 
lay hold of the same, but still the same was drawn up out of his reach. The 
king, after all his anxiety, being disappointed, began to get angry, and 
taking his sword, sprung up eighty cubits towards heaven and cut a piece 


* In the chronology recently published by Mr. TurNour in the Ceylon Almanac for 1833, 
Man Sinua is expressly mentioned as having erected Jdta-Wdna-Rdma Vihdra and dagoba, a 
hundred and forty cubits high, &c. 
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of the said girdle, which piece he kept, but the rest the gods pulled up to 
heaven. ‘The king made an offering to the said piece of Boopxoo’s girdle, 
he also made a dawgob for the same, forty cubits in height; and having 
reigned twenty-four years, he died and went to heaven. And thus, from 
the king Wiceya Rasau, there were sixty-three kings, all of untainted 
royal blood: and at this time, Boopuoo had been dead eight hundred and 
forty-four years nine months and twenty-five days. But know this, that with 
Manasin Ragan ended the royal unadulterated blood. The kings who 
followed were of mixed blood; and because there were no longer to be 
found the Rahatoonancies who could fly to heaven when they pleased, and 
because the god Sacra Dewarnpra left off to regard Ceylon, and because 
piety had disappeared, and because the city of Anarawdapoora was left in 
ruins, and because the fertility of the land was decreased, the kings who 
followed are no longer of such consequence as before.” Réjavali, p. 237. 
The last of the dagobas remains to be noticed ; but although I feel fully 
convinced that it is Ruanwelli Sai, the circumstance of my memoranda 
having been effaced, prevents my being certain ; I shall therefore refrain from 
making any remark under this conviction, or from entering into the grounds 
upon which it is founded, but confine myself to a few extracts, to show the 
ceremonial attending the construction and dedication of these buildings and 
their nature and object. A very detailed account * of the building and 
dedication (if I may employ the term) of Ruanwelli Sai, is given in the 
Mahavansi; (by which it appears “ that it had been predicted that the great 
son of Dewarney Parisse should build a dagobah of a hundred and twenty 
cubits under that name.”) That the king went in great pomp to mark out 
the ground, which was done by the priest; and that the king then laid 
the foundation. ‘ He placed eight golden and eight silver vessels, with 
many other full vessels surrounding the same; he caused to be placed 
there eight bricks made of gold, surrounding each with a quantity of 
bricks made of silver, and the solitary man Suppratesta Camoona laid 
a heap of perfumes on the solemn brick, when the chief priest Soomana 
solemnized the offering of flowers, and instantly it came to pass that 
a tremor of the earth took place.’+ Bricks were then made by the 


* In consequence of the length of the description, I have been obliged to condense it. 
+ The coincidence between the laying of the foundation with bricks of gold and silver, and the 
modern practice of depositing coins, must strike every one. 
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agency of the gods, and five hundred bricklayers were sent for, and were 
asked in what form they would build the tower; when one younger brick- 
layer “ proposed to send for a golden pot full of liquid, which was done ; 
then he took another quantity of liquid, which he threw against that in the 
pot, by which a bubble arose, which he said was to be the form of the 
tower.” The building being completed, the articles which were placed 
within the cupola are enumerated ; they consisted of a banyan-tree, having 
the bottom like unto coral, the stem and leaves of gold, and adorned with 
precious stones, &c. ‘ A golden figure of Bupnu, of the size of life; the 
nails, eyes, palms of the hands, soles of the feet, lips, hair, eye-brows, of 
precious stones, and the single hair on the forehead of silver.” Figures of 
several deities; amongst the number, BraumMa SAcANPATE, in attendance 
upon Bupp’xA ; and, finally, a series of “ images, representing how the Lord 
Bupnu had performed the office of Bodypoojat five hundred times,” &c. ; 
representing, in fact, all the events of Bupp’Ha’s life. 

When the workmanship was completed, a day was fixed on to deposit the 
ddti, and the priests were required to find the same. It is then stated that 
an eighth portion of dété had been conveyed to Ndga Loca, or the World 
of Snakes, where it was worshipped by them, and that it was predestined 
to be brought to Laccadiva to be lodged in Ruanwelli. A priest who had 
attained the quality of Rahat and was appointed to fetch the détu, pro- 
ceeded to the World of Snakes, ‘ passing out through the earth as a water- 
fowl that dives in a river,” and appeared before the king of the Snakes. ‘The 
king of the Snakes wished to keep the ddd, that he might offer it himself, 
and merit redemption from his worldly life, and might em future obtain the 
happiness of Nirvina; but although his nephew swallowed the box which 
contained. the relics, the priest took them from within him with an invisible 
hand and returned to Purdopirewana, “ passing out through the earth so 
speedily that a flame of fire set under a spider’s web would not have con- 
sumed it so quickly.” The placing of the ddété in the temple, which is the 
next ceremonial, is attended with much pomp and accompanied by many 
miracles :—‘ The boxes of relics borne by the king upon his head ascend 
up to heaven seven degrees, and are transformed into the natural shape of 
Bupuveighteen cubits in stature, brightening with six different coloured rays.” 
Now, the representation of Bupp’na, after having displayed many miraculous 
appearances, &c., at length vanished, and the relics returning of themselves 
into the box, descended upon the king’s head. ‘ Then the king wished 
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within himself as follows: ‘ If these relics are destined to last five thou- 
sand years unmolested by any body, and to be serviceable to all men, may 
it be apparent by the relics becoming now changed into the representation 
of Bupuu, and lying down upon this seat after the manner that Bupuu,* 
on the occasion of his death, did lie down between two sall trees,t placing 
his head towards the northern sall tree, his feet towards the southern sall 
tree, his back towards the east, and his face towards the west;’ and so 
saying, he placed the same upon the seat. The relics, according to the 
king’s wish, immediately assumed the representation of Bupp’Ha, and laid 
down upon the seat, brightening the whole world, and pleasing all who saw 
the same; and thus the lodging of the relics in the dagoba took place,” &c. 
«On this occasion the earth quaked with such a tremendous noise, as if a 
great number of metal basins had been beaten with an iron pestle; the rock 
Mahamera bowed down as with obeisance; the seven rocks Sapta Koola 
quaked and crushed each other; the seven great tanks were furnished with 
five sorts of tank flowers; the sea was made as sweet as a vessel full of 
buffalo-milk mixed with sugar; the dewatas and brahmdns of the heavens 


* This is one of the two positions in which Bupp’Ha is supposed to be represented, and is that 
most held in reverence. At the great temple of Dambil, which is described by Davy, p. 466, 
the colossal figure of Bupp’1 isin this recumbent posture ; the head resting on the right hand, 
the left arm extended down the side. The expression of the countenance of this statue is mild 
and benignant, the features handsome, and bearing a striking resemblance to those of NAPOLEON. 
On making some remark to the Midelidr on the position of Bunp’HA, he said, “ It is the position 
in which he laid himself down calmly and composedly to die.” The other position in which 
Bupp’na is represented is sitting with his legs doubled, and in many cases with the cobra de capella 
over hishead. This position evidently represents his state of being when on earth, before he had 
* redeemed the living beings from all their miseries.” But I was informed that many of these 
figures do not represent Bupp’Ha, but Pase-Budd’has, or good men, who had attained the state of 
Nirvina, as is confirmed by the following passage from Ropert Knox—* In them (the pagodas) 
are idols and images most monstrous to behold, some of silver, some of brass and other metals ; 
and also painted sticks and targets, and most kinds of arms, as bills, arrows, spears, and swords. 
But these arms are not in Buppov’s temples, he being for peace; therefore there are in his 
temples only images of men cross-legged with yellow coats, or, like the Gonni priests, their 
hair frizzled, and their hands before them like women, and these they say are the spirits of holy 
men departed. (P.144, 5.) As for these images, they say, they do not own them to be gods 
themselves, but only figures representing their gods to their memories, and as such, they give 
to them honour and worship.” 

+ Sdla, or jack-tree? Arlocarpus integrifolia. 
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gave an exclamation of honour, the sky produced lightnings and untimely 
rain, and the whole thousand Sackwalas at once became agitated.” 

I did not ascertain whether any religious ceremony is performed at the 
present day at any of these dagobas further than occasional offerings of flowers 
at their altars. From the appearance of most of them, and the manner in 
which they are overgrown by jungle, I should imagine that they are little 
frequented, with the exception of that which I believe to be Ruanwelli 
Sai. Several kings are spoken of as having worshipped the cupola Ruan- 
welli ; and king Buatie is mentioned in the Mahavansi, p. 222, as ‘ having 
gone to worship the cupola, where he, hearing that rahatoons preached the 
doctrines of Bupuu withinside the cupola, laid himself down on the floor, 
vowing not to stir out without seeing the inside of the cupola.” ‘ Having 
accomplished his wish, he covered the cupola from top to bottom with 
silken stuffs, &c.; and having prepared flowers, he caused sandal-wood to be 
taken from the royal stores, and anointed the cupola all over with a pappy 
substance four inches thick, and afterwards washed the same with a water- 
engine from the tank Tisano.”* Another king is mentioned as having ‘ orna- 
mented the steeple of Ruanwelly with a net strung with diamonds, with an 
excellent umbrella over it.” Another king is stated “ to have laid himself 
down at the hall of Ruanwelly at a time of great scarcity and famine, vowing 
that he would not stir from thence until floated up by a heavy shower of 
rain; when it rained so that the king was floated up, and his ministers were 
obliged to come to his assistance.” Other kings are spoken of as having 
covered the cupola with white cloth, with umbrellas, and with chunam made 
from pearls ; in fact, the whole of the histories abound with evidence of 
the importance attached to these buildings, and of the reverence in which 
they were held. ‘The acts of a king’s reign, which are dwelt upon as more 


* The same circumstance is mentioned in the Réjaratnaécari, with some slight difference. 
Among the contents of the cupola, a figure of Bupp'HA, twelve cubits in height, is mentioned, 
which coincides with that which I was told was placed under the dagoba, which I believe to be 
Ruanwelli. And the lake with whose waters the king washed the dagoba, is called Tissa- 
wivewa—the Tissa-wava to the south of the temple. These coincidences, although they amount 
to conviction which is conclusive to my mind, do not amount to certainty, and therefore do not 
warrant my stating that the two are identical, a circumstance which I regret, as Ruanwelli 
Dagoba is the most important of the whole, and is that most frequently mentioned in the 
histories. 
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peculiarly deserving of praise, are the construction of tanks and the building 
and repair of dagobas. The number of dagobas which are recorded as 
having been built at different periods is very great ; a very considerable 
number are still to be found in every part of the island: they vary much in 
size, and somewhat in form. Few approaching in magnitude to those at 
Anarddhepura are to be found in other parts of the island, but small dagobas 
are very common. ‘The dagobas of intermediate size, which constitute part 
of the Baudd’ha temples almost without exception, have occasionally a 
form approaching very nearly to that of a bubble, as described in the 
building of Ruanwelli; but in general, and particularly when small, they 
have the form of a bell, and are not without elegance and beauty : they are 
in many cases monuments of kings. A sketch,* for which I am indebted to 
a friend, of the tombs of the kings and queens of Candy, will convey some 
idea of their character. 

The most important of these temples have been described as containing 
datués, or relics of Bupp’Ha, with images and offerings in gold, silver, 
and precious stones: but no attempts have been made to ascertain their 
present contents. It appears from Davy, p. 221 (note), that one, whose 
dimensions are not stated, was opened by Mr. Layarp, and the result of the 
examination was as follows: ‘ In the middle of the ruined dagoba, a small 
square compartment was discovered, lined with brick, paved with coral, and 
containing in the centre a small cylindrical mass of grey granite, covered 
exactly with a rounded cap of the same stone; several smali clay images 
of the hooded snake ; a common earthen lamp, similar to that used by the 
natives at present ; and a small obelisk, or four-sided truncated pyramid, 
solid and composed of cement. The top of the vase, or caranduah, was 
solid; the vase itself hollow: it contained small fragments of bone; bits of 
thin plate gold, in which the bone was probably wrapped ; some small gold 
rings; two or three small pearls, retaining their lustre completely ; beads 
of rock crystal and cornelian ; small fragments of ruby, blue sapphire, and 
zircon, and pieces of glass in the shape of icicles, which were crystalline 
and opaque.” 

Mr. Layarp gave mea small dagoba (about an inch in diameter), made of 
clay, having an inscription on its base, which was found with a great many 


* See Plate, No. 21. 
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others in a dagoba opened by his orders ; but I have no means of ascertain- 
ing whether the dagobas opened by him were temples or tombs.* 

After having accompanied me to the several places enumerated, the priests 
conducted me through jungle to a spot, not far distant from the dagoba, which 
I believe to be Ruanwelli Sai. 1 there found two or three stones laid flat on 
the ground, in such manner as to form a kind of arch enclosing a small 
hole, which would not admit the hand of a man. The stones were grooved 
with slight mouldings, and the hole itself appeared as if much used by 
reptiles or snakes passing in and out. The priests informed me with much 
seriousness, and the appearance of great veneration, that this hole led to 
the “ hall of the cobra capeels,t which was situated at some distance.” I 
neglected to make any further memorandum on this subject ; but it is not 
the least curious coincidence that I find in the description of the building 
and dedication of Ruanwelli, as before given, that the young priest Sonut- 
TERA proceeded to the snakes’ world Manjereca to procure an eighth portion 
of ddtv, that it might be deposited in Rwanwelli dagoba; that he accom- 
plished his object, and returned to Purdopirewana. 


* According to Rosert Knox: “ The poorer kind, who regard not whether worms and 
maggots eat the dead, carry the body wrapped in a mat into the woods, and, with two or three 
attending, lay it in a hole without any ceremony, and cover it; but the better sort burn their 
dead, and that with ceremony. They wash the body, cover it with a white cloth, and place it 
in a hollowed tree, until the king’s orders are received: the body is then laid upon a bedstead 
(which is a great honour among them), and with the bedstead carried on men’s shoulders to some 
eminent place in the fields or highways; there they lay it upon a pile of wood some two or 
three feet high; then they pile up more wood upon the corpse lying on the bedstead or in the 
trough: over all, they have a kind of canopy built; if he be a person of very high quality, 
covered at top, hung about with painted cloths and bunches of coco-nuts and green boughs, and 
so put fire to it. After allis burnt to ashes, they sweep together the ashes into the manner of a 
sugar loaf, and hedge the place round from wild beasts breaking in, and they will sow herbs there. 
Thus I saw the king’s uncle, the chief tirinanx, who was as it were the chief primate of all the 
nation, burned upon a high place, that the blaze might be seen a great way.” 

Knox does not mention the ceremonial of the burial of the kings, but I have met with an 
account, that after the body is burnt, the bones are collected and formed into a shape resem- 
bling Bupp’Ha ; after which they are deposited in the dagoba. 

During our ramble, we stumbled upon one of the places of sepulture mentioned by Knox. 
It consisted of a mound of earth, on the top of which, ashes were sprinkled, and above the ashes 
were suspended pieces of string with several bits of white rag attached to them. The whole 
was enclosed by a rude fence, and the area kept free from weeds. 

+ It was thus pronounced by the priests. 
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It is not my object, nor indeed am I qualified, to enter into the question 
how far Budd’hism, as at present existing in Ceylon, is mixed up with the 
Hindu religion, and with the worship of demons and snakes. From the 
situation of Anarddhepura, and the constant inroads of the Hindis, the 
introduction of some of the practices and observances of their religion is 
naturally to be expected, and may I think be traced ; it also appears equally 
probable, that the worship which is still paid to demons or devils, and the 
respect in which the cobra de capella is held, are either remains of the original 
superstition of the island which it was the object of Bupp’Ha to destroy, 
or are connected, as in the present instance, with his triumphs over that 
religion. One of the first acts of Bupp’Ha on his arrival in Laccadiva was to 
drive the devils to the sea shore, from whence they were banished ; and in 
his fifth year, he is stated to have come to the residence of the snakes, 
where, appearing in the sky, he delivered a sermon to them, by which he 
appeased them, and brought thousands to a pious life, &c. In the Mahd- 
vansi, p. 59, there is a very curious account of king Duarmaséca having 
procured the blessing of seeing the person of Bupp’Ha two hundred and 
twenty-one years after his death, by means of the cobra-de-capella Mau-caLa, 
who acknowledges the superiority of Bupp’Ha in the following words: “ I 
am endowed with passions, but Bupuu is without passions; I am with 
blemish, but he is without blemish ; I am fallible, but he is infallible; I 
am with lust, he is without lust; I am with pride, he is without pride; I 
am sinful, he is virtuous. On that account, neither I nor Mani Brauma, 
who has the power of giving light to ten thousand worlds at once, by 
holding forth his ten fingers, should be able to represent the form of Bupuu, 
unless, however, it be not offensive to the character of Bupuu.” Frequent 
mention is made of the snakes in the early part of the three histories, all 
of which concur in representing them as dissenting from, and opposed to, 
the religion of Bupp’na, and record his efforts to convert them from their 
errors. 


Although this paper has already been carried to considerable length, 
I cannot refrain from adding the following remarks on the semi-circular 
stone at the inner entrance of the temple of the Bodin vahansé, or enclosure 


of the sacred trees. 
3 R2 
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It has been previously stated that one of the bands or rings is sculptured 
with a representation of the Hansa, or Brdhmana duck, carrying the root 
of the lotus in its bill; and another, with figures of the elephant, the horse, 
the lion,* and the cow. 

The beauty of this stone induced me to make a rough memorandum, 
sufficient to enable me to give some idea of it;+ and as I was inclined to 
attribute the circumstance of the Hansa being introduced, to a popular 
tradition with which I was previously acquainted, that when Bupp’Ha was 
engaged in the contest with the devils, he was not only weak and weary but 
hungry also, and that the Brahmana duck brought him the root of the 
lotus and ministered to his wants, I was thus led to suppose there must be 
some reason for the other figures. This was confirmed on finding the fol- 
lowing passage in the Mahdvansi, which induced me to inquire further. 

In the description of the world, it is said: ‘ This lake is also surrounded 
by six other small lakes. On the four sides of the said great lake are 
four holes: one is formed like a lion’s mouth; one like an elephant’s 
mouth; one like a horse’s mouth; and the other like a bullock’s mouth. 
The streams which pour out of the said holes form the four large rivers 
which run through Dambediva.” I was subsequently gratified by finding 
the following in the Asiatic Researches :t ‘* On the eastern bank of 
Anaudat is the image of a lion’s head; on the southern, that of an ele- 
phant’s head; on the western, that of a horse’s; and on the northern, that 
of a cow’s. And from these four heads are poured forth the streams of 
four rivers ; but the banks of each of these four great rivers abound in that 
species of animal, from the image of whose head, its waters rush out of the 
lake Anaudat. Thus the banks of the south river abound with elephants ; 
of the eastern, with lions; of the northern, with oxen ; and of the western, 
with horses.” And I have lately been confirmed in my supposition by 
finding, in the Journal des Savans for October 1831, p. 604, ‘* Quatre 


* I was led to expect, from finding the lion on this stone, from the frequent allusions which 
are made to that animal, and from the royal race claiming descent from it, that the lion was a 
native of Ceylon; but on inquiry I find that it is not so, and that one was sent as a present 
to the late King of Kandy, who was much disappointed with its size and appearance. In the 
Asiatic Researches, vol. XVI. p- 268, it is said the lion is not a native of Ceylon nor of Burma, 
yet it is found in the sculptures of both countries. 

+ See Plate, No. 17. f{ Vol. vi. p. 231. 
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fleuves arrosent Je continent meridional ou Djambou-dwipa ; a Vorient le 
Ganga, ainsi nommé d’un mot qui signifie maison céleste, parcequ’il coule 
dun endroit élevé ; le Sindhu au midi; le Vats ou Vadj (Oxus), a l’ouest ; 
et le Sita (froid) ou Sihon au nord. Ces quatre fleuves sortent d’un lac 
carré nomme A-neouto-tha (Anoudata) dont les quatre faces sont remar- 
quables par un animal et une matiére qui leur sont particuliers. L’orifice du 
Gange est la bouche d’un boeuf d’argent ; celui du Sind est la bouche d’un 
elephant d’or; celui de ’Oxus est la bouche d’un cheval de saphir; celui 
du Sihon est la geule d’un lion de spathika ou cristal de roche.” And this 
is explained : “1. To the east, the King of Men—the Emperor of China ; 
2. To the south, the King of Elephants—the great Rajah of India; 3. To 
the west, the King of Treasures—the King of Persia; 4. To the north, the 
King of Horses—the prince of the nomades of the north, the Huns, the 
Scythians, the Turks, the Monguls, the Tartars.” We thus trace in this 
distribution the four great monarchies, known to the Hindus: the first 
of these accounts is derived from a Cingalese history ;* the second is 
derived from Burmese records;t and the last is derived from Chinese 
authorities.t 

These comprise most of the objects of interest which were pointed out to 
me at Anarddhepura. Itis very probable that many escaped my observation, 
as I was guided by curiosity alone, and possessed no previous knowledge 
to direct my attention. 


Mehentélé. 


On quitting Anarddhepura we proceeded, at the recommendation of 
the Mideliar, to Mehentélé, a hilltemple about twelve miles to the north- 
east. Our course was in the first instance by the side of the splendid lake 
Neura Wava, whose banks on the side next to the temples were planted 
with a species of Acacia, of which the sweet scented tufted flowers are 


* The Mahavansi. 
+ Dr. Bucuanan “ On the Religion and Literature of the Burmans.” 


{ M. Aner Rémusar, “ Essai sur la Cosmographie et la Cosmogonie des Boudhistes d’aprés 


Jes Auteurs Chinois.” 
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used as offerings.* This lake is very extensive, and is formed by an artificial 
dam, which in many parts is raised at least thirty feet, is upwards of two 
miles in length, and of great solidity. On descending from this extraordinary 
embankment, our route was through jungle ; in which we saw two or three 
rude mud temples, and abundant traces of elephants, who appeared to be 
masters of the soil. We ultimately arrived at a small lake at the foot of the 
hill of Mehentélé. I have seldom seen any thing more striking: it was 
mid-day ; the lake was stillness itself; flocks of aquatic birds rested upon 
its surface, indifferent to our approach, and apparently not feeling any 
dread of man; here and there a huge buffalo held out its nose with 
inguisitive curiosity, but altered not its position; in the shade was a herd 
of the beautifully spotted deer (the azis), which raised their heads and 
hesitated whether to move or not; splendid jungle of the largest growth 
bounded the lake to our left, and to our right, the hill of Mehentélé crowned 
all, and rose towering above us, in parts completely covered by the densest 
foliage, in others breaking out in huge masses of granite, which looked 
almost ready to fall into the valley beneath. 

After following a jungle path up a portion of the hill, we came to a mag- 
nificent flight of steps of granite, full fifteen feet in breadth, but so low that 
we led our horses up. We then arrived at a path, and ultimately at several 
other flights of steps, containing altogether seven hundred and fifty-two steps. 
Near the summit, we found an inscription cut in the rock, which had been 
smoothed for the purpose, and faced nearly in the direction of Anarad- 
hepura. We made copies of the inscription, and were subsequently informed 
that specimens of it are to be found in other parts of the island, but that 
there is no one at present living in Ceylon who understands it.t 


* In the vicinity of this lake is the dwelling of a chieftain of high rank. The house is one of 
the very few not situated in cities which are tiled, which is a privilege confined to the highest 
rank, It was of a single story, and consisted of a square divided into compartments open in the 
centre, and having several small rooms on each side. In front of these rooms was a terrace raised 
two or three feet, so as to be on a level with the rooms, and protected from the sun by the roof, 
which was prolonged so as to form a verandah; some of the rooms were made use of as 
granaries. There were a great number of attendants. 


+ Roserr Knox mentions “ Ancient writings engraven on rocks, which puzzle all that see 
them.” 
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At the summit of the steps we passed through a porch, and were most 
agreeably surprised to find ourselves in a space of considerable extent, with 
masses of granite intermixed with fine trees rising above us nearly on all 
sides, and the whole over-topped by a large dagoba to our right.* 

The areat which we had thus reached, was planted with coco-nut and 
other trees, under whose shade were several dagobas of small size. In the 
centre was a dagoba of intermediate dimensions in good repair, about 
twenty-seven feet in diameter, and surrounded by a stone-wall, within 
which were fifty-two pillars of granite. These pillars were octagonal with 
capitals, in their general character similar to those at Anarddhepura ; but the 
pillars were only twelve feet in height, of rude workmanship, and without 
any elegance of form. The ornament on some of the capitals was the 
Brahmana duck, with the lotus in its bill. To the westward, was the large 
dagoba, which is said to be a hundred and twenty cubits in height, and to 
be built over a hair which grew out of the forehead of Bupp’xa just above 
the left eye. It is surrounded by a paved terrace, and is approached by 
flights of steps two hundred in number, and by an inclined plane of con- 
siderable extent. The dagoba (its summit I presume) is stated to be a 


* See Plate, No. 20:— Mehentélé. 

+ I made a sketch which will give some idea of this very curious spot. Whilst occupied in 
making it, I was not a little interested by observing the care with which an old man, who had 
taken advantage of our protection to visit the Sacred Temples, gathered the flowers of the tree 
under whose shade I sat. I found that he took especial care that the flowers should not touch 
the ground, as they would thus be defiled, and be rendered unworthy as an offering. I was 
informed that the tree itself is the only one of the kind in the island, and that its flowers are in 
consequence held in great estimation ; but, independently of this cause, the flowers were very 
beautiful ; they were of a rich yellow, and reminded me of the Gum cistus (possibly it is the 
Mahénal, so often mentioned as a favourite offering). 

The old man above alluded to had begged leave to join us at Chilaw. He was a man of some 
importance in his way, and a doctor: we had however little reason to think very highly of his 
skill, as he contented himself, when called in to a ciley who, struck by the landwind, had lost 
the power of speech, and was strongly affected by spasmodic twitches, with simply tying a few 
pieces of white rag round the neck, arms, and ankles of the poor fellow, and after repeating a 
few words, leaving him to his fate. The parade with which his store of charms was produced 
(for of medicine he had none), was not a little amusing: the gravity with which he looked at each, 
and the earnest attention with which he was watched by those who had gathered round, formed 
a very peculiar, and not uninteresting scene. This poor fellow was, however, too seriously ill to 
be left to such treatment alone: recourse was had to laudanum, and with good effect. 
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thousand and twenty-six feet above the plain below, which I should think 
must be very near the truth. 

On the eastern side of the area are the dwellings of the priests, &c.5 
above which a bare rock of granite rises abruptly. This rock is sur- 
mounted at its very sumntit, which is far from easy of access, by a heap of 
stones, which the piety of pilgrims had brought from a distance; thus 
forming a heap precisely similar in character to those met with in Scotland 
and in the Alps. 

The Mideliar had ascended a part of this mass of granite, and was so 
delighted with the view that he induced me to follow. It certainly did 
not require the association of country or of religious feeling to produce a 
strong impression on the mind, when thus looking down upon those, I 
may say, stupendous monuments, which the same morning had towered 
like giants over our heads. From this elevated position, I observed a 
great number of small dagobas in almost every direction, and was in- 
formed that there are no less than three hundred and sixty around this spot. 
On the following morning we proceeded on our route to Dambul and Kandy, 
and on our way down the hill observed two large slabs of red granite placed 
in an erect position, with a long inscription on each. We were informed 
that the character was Sanscrit; but the sun was gaining power, and we 
had not time to attempt to copy them. 

Frequent mention is made of J/ehentélé in the three histories before men- 
tioned, from which the following extracts will suffice: ‘* The said Meninpvu, 
with the above-mentioned Dewainery Parissz, established the religion of 
Bupnv, possessed many precious relics, and likewise a precious stone, in which 
was a winding cavity running eight times round the same, which had been 
given by the god Saxxrata to the king Coosa, and had been transmitted 
until it fell into the hands of Darmasoca. This king, in order to preserve 
the relic of Bupuu, having taken the golden hair which grew on the 
middle of the forehead of Bupuu, which hair had seven ringlets, he artfully 
wrought the same into the said precious stone, and having given the relic 
to his son the said Mentnpumav, it was by him brought to Ceylon, and 
deposited upon the rock called Jacgiri Parwata, and a monument of stone 
erected over the same.” (Rdjaratnacari, p. 34.) Dewant Patisse is also 
mentioned in the J/ahavansi as having caused houses or caverns to be made 
in the rock called Meentelau, as also “ with having caused the conical 
building to be constructed on Meentelau, in which Bupuu’s bone, which 
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was brought by the priest Sumena SamenrEra, was deposited.” In the 
Rajavali, p. 184, it is said, « King Deweney Parisse afterwards caused 
caverns to be cut in the solid rock at the sacred place Meentala, and there 
he placed the higher orders of priests; he bestowed great alms upon the 
same, and abounded in good works.” 


It only remains to investigate the period of the foundation of Anaréd- 
hepura. 

It was not until the treaty of Sir Roserr Brownricc, in March 1815, 
that the English had free access to the interior of Ceylon; prior to this 
period their dominion was confined to a narrow ring or belt which went 
round the island, and shut the Kandyans up within it. In consequence, 
nothing was known of Anarddhepura, except by tradition or report. In the 
works which have been published since the English got possession of Colombo 
in 1796, no mention is made of this city except incidentally, in the sketches 
of the history of the island, derived from native records. The only account 
in any English author which I have found is that by Rosrrr Knox, and the 
date of which is antecedent to this period. Knox was many years captive in 
the Kandyan country during the dominion of the Dutch, and passed through 
Anarddhepura, when he made his escape in 1679 ; he thus mentions it : 

“« Now we set our design for Anarodgburro, which is the lowest place 
_ inhabited belonging to the King of Candy, where there is a watch always 
kept, and nearer than twelve or fourteen miles of this town as yet we had 
never been.” —P. 316. 

“To Anarodgburro, therefore, we came, called also Neur Waug, which is 
not so much a particular single town as a territory. It is a vast great plain, 
the like I never saw in all that island; in the midst whereof is a lake which 
may be a mile over, not natural, but made by art, as other ponds in the 
country, to serve them to water their corn grounds. ‘This plain is encom- 
passed round with woods, and small towns among them, on every side 
inhabited by the Malabars, a distinct people from the Chingulays.’—P. 322, 
“« Being entered into this town, we sat ourselves down under a tree and 
proclaimed our wares, for we feared to rush into their yards, as we used to 
do at other places, lest we should scare them. The people stood amazed 
as soon as they saw us, being originally Malabars, though subjects of Candy, 
nor could they understand the Chingulay language in which we spoke to 

Vox, III. 38 
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them.”... So they brought us before the governor.”...... Here we staid three 
days.”...** Now God, of his mercy, having prospered our design hitherto» 
for which we blessed his holy name, our next care was how to come clear 
off from the people of Anarodgburro, that they might not presently miss us, 
and so pursue after us; which, if they should do, there would be no 
escaping from them.” P. 327. ‘On the twelfth day of October, on a 
Sunday, the moon eighteen days old, we marched forward; but the river 
winding about, brought us into the midst of a parcel of towns called Tissea 
Wava, before we were aware; for the country being all woods, we could 
not discern where there were towns, until we came within hearing of them.” 
...“© We knew before that these towns were here away; but had we known 
that this river turned and run in among them, we should never have under- 
taken the enterprize.’’...“* We kept travelling from morning till night still 
along by the river side, which turned and winded very crooked. Here 
and there, by the side of this river, is a world of hewn pillars standing 
upright, and other heaps of hewn stones, which I suppose formerly were 
buildings ; and in three or four places are the ruins of bridges built of stone, 
some remains of them still standing upon stone pillars. In many places 
are points built into the river like wharfs, all of hewn stone, which I sup- 
pose were built for kings to sit upon for pleasure: for I cannot think they 
ever were employed for traffic by water, the river being so full of rocks that 
boats could never come up to it.”—P. 334. 

There is, however, the following notice of Anardjapura, by the French 
translator of the ‘ Histoire de l’Isle de Ceylon, écrite par le Capitaine Jean 
RiseEyro, et presentée au Roi de Portugal en 1685,’ 

« Avant que de parler des villes et forteresses de Ceylon qui subsistent 
présentement, il est bon de dire quelque chose des ruines d’ Amarqjapure si 
fameuse dans les croniques et romances des Chingulais. On prétend que 
quatre vingt-dix roys ont fait leur demeure dans cette ville, et c’est de la 
méme qu’elle a pris son nom. Comme nous ne connoissons point d’autres 
ouvrages considérables que les Romains ont laissez, on veut que les temples 
et palais dont on voit encore de grands restes soient de la fagon de ces 
maitres du monde, et qu’ils ayent été batis depuis  Empéreur Craupe. Je 
crois pour mois que l’on pourroit aussi bien dire que ces ouvrages sont 
d’ ALEXANDRE LE GranD, ou peut-¢tre encore avec plus de raison de quelque 
prince plus ancien et que nous ne connoissons pas. Cette ville est dans le 
quartier de Mangal corla. Il y avoit un palais qui étoit orné de seize cens 
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colonnes d’un marble trés fin et dun travail merveilleux ; un temple su- 
perbe qui contenoit trois cens soixante-six pagodes, dont il y en avoit vingt- 
quatre d’une grandeur extraordinaire et @une pierre trés belle et trés rare. 
Ces trois cens soixante-six pagodes répondoient aux trois cens soixante et 
six jours de l’année, ce qui feroit voir que ceux qui l’ont batis avoient 
Vannée solaire 4 peu prés comme nous.* Autour de ce temple étoient des 
étangs qui recevoient l’eau par des aqueducs trés bien batis, que Pon desse- 
choient et que l’on remplissoient d’eau selon le besoin que l’on en avoit.” 

In this note, or, as the author calls it, « Addition au Chapitre douziéme,” 
reference is made to the “ Vie de Constantin DE Saa,” page 13, as to the 
name being derived from ninety kings having resided at Anardjapura. This 
description evidently includes Mehentélé, as well as Anarddhepura ; and if 
granite be substituted for marble, would give by no means an inaccurate 
idea of its present state. From the circumstance of the Portuguese having 
had possession of Kandy about this time, the particulars are probably 
derived from actual observation ; but whether this be the case or not, the 
manner in which the Emperor Craupius and ALEXANDER THE Great are 
mentioned, show that the ruins had excited attention, and that a remote 
antiquity was assigned them. The description and drawings which I have 
been enabled to give of the buildings, and particularly of the pillars, are 
I think conclusive, that they are not either of Roman or of Grecian origin. 

These are the only notices which I have been able to find of this city, 
with the exception that its position is laid down with tolerable precision in 
relation to the rest of the island, under the name of Anurogramum regia, 
in the district of the Anurogrammi, in the “ Theatrum Geographiz Veteris. 
Cl. Provemar,t Avexanprini” (F. Berttus.) 


* The number mentioned to me at Mehentélé was three hundred and sixty. Which of the two 
is correct I do not pretend to decide; but it appears from Sir Wa. Jones that the lunar year of 
the Hindis is of three hundred and sixty days only, and is a more ancient mode of reckoning 
than the solar year. 

+ It may not be uninteresting to observe here, that the position of Anurogramum is not only 
laid down by Protemy with great accuracy, but that of Dondera-head, under the name of 
Dagana civitas, sacra lune, and several other places, as well as that the part marked Pascua 
Elephantum, in the south of the island, is still that in which elephants are most abundant, as was 
proved during my stay, by the capture, near Bentolte, in one kraal, of upwards of three hundred. 
‘The intimate knowledge which he managed to procure of this island, is further proved by his 
describing the men as having the hair of women. The men (on the sea-coast in particular) at 
the present day wear their hair long, turned up, and fixed with a large comb, such as is only 
worn by women in Europe. 
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The existence of this city being thus carried up by European authorities 
to a period not far short of the Christian era, we have only to trace it in 
the native records. 

In the Rdjaratndcari, Anarddhepura is mentioned as one of the places 
consecrated by the visit of the first Bupp’Ha,* and that it was then called 
Abayapura. It appears that Panpuwas ABaye caused the city of Anarddhe 
to be built, and that during his life-time the city was assigned to his uncle 
AnarabuE, and took the name of Anarddhepura-newara. 

VisAya, the first king of Ceylon according to two of the histories, 
embarked for Ceylon on the day of the death of the present Bupp’na ; 
according to the other, seven days after his death. VusAya is stated to 
have reigned either thirty or thirty-eight years: he was succeeded by his 
minister ALPETISsA, who appears to have held the government only until the 
arrival of Panpuwas. Panpuwas reigned thirty years: he was father to 
Azaya, by whom Anarddhepura is said to have been built. We have thus 
a period of from sixty-one to sixty-nine years after the death of Bupp’Ha, 
within which the city was founded. 

The date assigned to the death of Bupp’Ha, by concurrent testimony of 
the best authorities, is 542 years before the Christian era. If from this we 
deduct seventy years, within which, as before stated, we may safély believe 
that the city was founded, we arrive at the date of 470 years before Christ, 
and thus assign to this interesting spot the remote antiquity of upwards of 
2,300 years. 

According to the histories, Anarddhepura was subject to the constant 
inroads of the Malabars, who appear always to have retained possession of 
the northern part of the island. Its buildings were frequently destroyed; 


* The first Bupp’na, according to Sir WM. Jones and Mr, Bentiey ( Asiatic Researches), is 
supposed to have existed about 1027 years before Christ ; the antiquity, therefore, which is thus 
assigned to Anarddhepura, under the name of Abaya-pura, is 2860 years; but the accounts are 
vague and contradictory : for, on comparing them, Agaya commenced his reign in the sixty-ninth 
year of Bupp'na, or 474 years before Christ ; and Anarddhepura, which had taken the name 
from Anuradha during the reign of the preceding king Panpuwas, became the capital of the 
next king, whose reign commenced 437 years before Christ. 

+ From the Chronology, published in the Ceylon Almanac for 1833, which has fallen into my 
hands whilst correcting this paper for the press, and which has been compiled with great care by 
Mr. Turnour, the revenue commissioner at Kandy, the era of the present or fourth Bupp'Ha, 
is 543 years before Christ. 
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its temples defiled and defaced: but a party professing the faith of Bupp’Ha 
always remained in the strongholds and fastnesses of the hill country. The 
records and sacred books were there preserved ; and after periods generally 
of short duration, their native kings came down from the mountains, 
resumed the empire, and restored the religion of Bupp’HA. 

A succession of kings, with frequent though short interruptions, made 
Anarddhepura their capital from the time of its founder to that of Mrninpu 
the Third, who commenced his reign about 1,300 years after the death of 
Bupp’ua, and reigned forty-eight years; and thus we find that this city 
was not only the chief seat of the religion of the country, but the residence 
of its kings during the long period of 1,300 years. After this period, the 
city appears to have been deserted; but we find that PAracramaBAuv caused 
the ruins of Anaradhepura to be repaired ; caused the cupola of Ruanwelli, 
of a hundred and twenty cubits in height, to be repaired completely, with 
three other cupolas, namely, Abaya-giri, of a hundred and forty cubits high ; 
Jdta-wdna, of a hundred and sixty cubits high ; and Meressa-avatie, of eighty 
cubits high, which had also been thrown down by the dhamilas, and were 
overgrown with wood, and frequented by wild animals, such as tigers, 
bears, &c.. He also built Lowd-mahd, which is on each side a hundred 
cubits high, by raising up the sixteen hundred pillars of rock ; then, having 
restored all the ruins of Tapd-réma, he repaired the sixty-four cupolas at 
Myttyagiri, &c. This king commenced his reign in the 1809th year of 
Bupp’sa, or four hundred and sixty-five years ago, and his having repaired 
these temples accounts for their present state of preservation.* 


* According to Mr. TurNour, Anarddhepura ceased to be the capital in the 1312th year of 
Bupp'uA, and was made so again by Meurnpv, in A.B. 1566—the date assigned to PArac- 
RAMABAHU is A.B. 1696, or A.D. 1153. 
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XXXI. An Account of the Mission of Yusur Acua, Ambassador from Turkey 
to the British Court. Written by himself, and translated from the Turkish 
by the Ritter Joseph Von Hammer, F.M.R.A.S. 


Read the 19th of May 1832. 


Turspay, the 8th of Rajab 1209 (29th January 1795), having been fixed 
upon for delivering, with splendour and ceremony, the imperial letters and 
presents entrusted to me, the lyse or officer acting as master of the 
ceremonies, and the secretary to the Krne, waited upon us three days 
previous, and announced that they had His Majesty’s commands to regulate 
the forms and ceremonies of the audience, and that they were most anxious 
to do every thing in their power to honour and oblige us. 

Barges having been prepared for our passage up the Thames, we begged 
to be favoured with a journey by land, as the winter was uncommonly 
severe, and the greater part of the river was frozen over, on which account 
the way by water would be attended with many inconveniences and diffi- 
culties. Our wishes were complied with, and it was intimated that a field- 
marshal* was appointed by the king to prepare refreshments for us at Chelsea 
(which is an hour’s distance from London, situated on the river Thames) ; 
that we should there find infantry and cavalry; that the field-marshal would 
come to meet us at the aforesaid palace, and declare his satisfaction in 
having been appointed to so honourable and distinguished a service; that a 
royal carriage with six horses would be sent for us, another for the secretary, 
the bearer of the Imperial credentials, and two others empty, to dignify our 
procession; that carriages would also be sent from Her Majesty the QuEEn, 
and His Royal Highness the Prince of Wates (heir to the throne), from 
the second and third sons of the Kine, from his brother, and from other 
great lords, and in each of them an honourable person, making altogether 
about twenty carriages; that the first chamberlain of the Prince of Wates, 
my Lord Jersey, had been appointed our mihmdndér ; that on the day 


* Field-marshal Sir Gzeorcz Howarp, Governor of Chelsea College. 
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appointed, at ten o’clock, according to the European time, that is to say 
two hours before noon, we should arrive at the palace, -partake there, with 
the great men commissioned for that purpose, of refreshments which would 
be prepared for us, and then continue our course; that we should adorn 
the horses sent as presents, and let them be led before us; that, proceed- 
ing with dignity and solemnity from the palace at Chelsea, we should at one 
o’clock arrive at the king’s palace, where another mihmdnddr, a lord, would 
come to meet us, and conduct us to the rooms prepared for our reception, 
whence, after a short Tepast, we should proceed with a dignified step to 
deliver the imperial letters. All this was fixed and arranged by verbal 
communications. The following day a letter arrived from the field-marshal, 
acquainting us that he had been appointed by the king to make the arrange- 
ments, and to prepare the refreshments, for our honourable reception; that 
this commission was to him the source of honour and happiness; that at the 
appointed hour he should arrive at the above-mentioned palace; and that, 
with God’s assistance, he would use every effort in his power to receive us in 
an honourable manner ; and concluded his letter with wishes for the lasting 
greatness of the Sublime Porte. 

The first chamberlain of the king informed us that it would be advisable 
to send the presents ; that is, the poghcheh,* or shawl stuffs, and such like 
things, the jewelled aigrettes, pistols, and packets of coffee to the king’s 
palace, a day before the audience. In compliance with this intimation, 
the above-mentioned presents were sent on Wednesday afternoon, with the 
lists containing their names and descriptions: they were put into carriages, 
and conveyed by our first interpreter to the first chamberlain, Early next 
morning (Thursday), the horses, brought as presents, were sent, accom- 
panied by our men, to the palace at Chelsea, to be adorned and ready by 
the time of our arrival. 

At the proper time, the humble writer of this memoir, accompanied by 
his secretary and interpreter, entered the carriages ; and as soon as we came 
near the palace, the cavalry, which was drawn up in two lines, unfurled their 
colours, when the sounds of the music pierced the seven heavens, As we 
approached the gate of the palace, the infantry paid us similar honours. 
We passed through the streets they formed for us; and on arriving at the 


nee ; : : 
4°») means a bundle of shawls or stuffs wrapped up in a handkerchief, 
’ ¥ 
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palace, we were received by the field-marshal and the other officers. 
Having entered the room, the field-marshal read a paper, the contents of 
which, as explained by our interpreter, were as follows: 

«* J, who am the commander of this delightful palace, which has been 
built for the gallant warriors who, exerting themselves with the utmost 
bravery in battle, prove their courage and zeal by the sacrifice of their 
persons, consider it as the highest honour and happiness to have been 
appointed by His Majesty the Kine in a manner so incomparable* and 
auspicious, to do the honours of hospitality to your Excellency the ambas- 
sador from the Sublime Porte. May God Almighty, who fulfils all desires, 
prosper the affairs of commerce, which are calculated to increase the good 
understanding and harmony that exist between the two courts; and may 
His Providence possess your Excellency’s heart with peace and comfort |” 

To this, we replied in the following speech :—* Agreeably to the sincere 
friendship and good understanding existing between His Majesty and the 
most glorious, most powerful, and most generous PapisuAn, the refuge of 
the world, our gracious Lord has been pleased to strengthen the relations of 
commerce, by which the inhabitants of the two countries must be more 
closely united to each other; bye-and-bye + you will, with God’s assistance, 
see the fruits, proving that the Sublime Porte refuses nothing to the English. 
We consider it as a particular favour of His Majesty the Kine, that you, 
my friend, have been appointed to receive us; we are gratified by it, and 
entertain the best wishes for your lasting health and welfare.” 

After this answer, our mihmdnddr, Lord Jersey, came to invite us, and 
announced his commission by saying, ‘* I am commanded to deliver to your 
Excellency the following message from His Majesty, the most illustrious 
and puissant king, my gracious lord, which he was pleased to declare ver- 
bally : «As the most perfect friendship and harmony reigns between us and 
the most illustrious, most noble, and most courageous PApisHAn of the 


t 4&3) cos). It seems the ambassador was aware that “ bye-and-bye” was a phrase that 
would please the English; because, in a campaign in which both nations had fought together, 
bye-and-bye was the constant reply of the Turkish soldiers and marines, when roused and pressed 
by the English sailors and soldiers, crying, Hdideh ! haideh! « Go on! go on!” Thus each of 
the two nations first learnt from each other the phrase most congenial to their character—the 
English that of activity, the Turks that of tardiness. 
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Zslim and SuaursuAu (king of kings), his choice of an ambassador to this 
country affords us the highest pleasure and satisfaction.’ He added, that 
he esteemed himself fortunate in having been honoured with such a com- 
mission. 

We replied in the following words:—* The true friendship existing 
between the Sublime Porte and England is generally known; and the 
sincere wishes of His Majesty, the most glorious, most noble and puissant 
PApisHAH, my most gracious lord and master, to strengthen this mutual 
friendship, are manifested by this extraordinary embassy. We are much 
flattered by His Majesty’s expression of satisfaction towards the Sublime 
Porte, and our mission, and that this message has been communicated through 
you we consider a distinguished favour. May you continue to enjoy 
good health, and may you have long life.” 

After this we partook of the prepared repast, which consisted of sweet- 
meats, fruit, and coffee. The horses being prepared, the men of our suite 
dressed, and notice being given that every thing was ready, we delivered 
the imperial credentials (after having kissed them with the most profound 
respect and reverence) into the hands of the secretary. Those who were 
present accompanied us as far as the carriages. We were seated on the 
right; on our left was the mihmdnddr, opposite to us the officer acting as 
master of ceremonies, and our interpreter. We wore the great turban 
called khordsani,* and our dress was a sable robe. Eight of our servants 
with shawl girdles walked beside our carriage, and four others beside the 
carriage in which the imperial credentials were conveyed. The lead was 
taken by the carriage of my lord, the Secretary of State; behind which, 
mounted on a well caparisoned horse, was one of our men acting as master 
of the horse, and dressed in scarlet with gold buckles, followed by the 
horses for presents, all richly caparisoned, led on at a slow pace, and 
snorting and prancing at every step they took. After them followed the 
humble writer of this memoir, in the royal carriage ; then the carriage of the 
secretary of the embassy with the imperial credentials, the two spare royal 
carriages, those of the QurEn, of the Prince of Waters, of his brother the 
Duke of York, of his younger brother the Duke of Cxiarence, and of the 
Krno’s brother the Duke of Gtoucester, having an honourable person in 
each of them, and the whole moving in procession.t Next, ina carriage 


* lls. + sls eye. eB Ae. 
Vo. III. iT 
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and six, followed the young gentlemen of our suite, and our second 
interpreter Gricorasco ; after them, about twenty carriages of the nobility. 
The whole was accompanied by a squadron of hussars; and to prevent 
the pressure of the crowd, and to preserve the order of the procession, 
two hundred officers of police, with sticks in their hands, marched on 
the right and left, clearing the road, and thus the whole train moved in 
great pomp and state. The cavalry drawn up on both sides, and the officers 
of police walking on foot used every exertion to shew their zeal, and perform 
their respective functions. Those who looked on were amazed and astonished ; 
yet without the least hindrance from the immense crowd, we arrived at the 
garden of the Kine, called St. James’s Park. Here is the palace of the 
Queen, from the windows of which, the Kine, the QuzEN, the PrincessEs 
and their relatives were looking at the procession. As they had never before 
seen horses so richly dressed and caparisoned, they were extremely pleased, 
and had the horses led near the palace windows, in order to have a better view 
of them. This stopped the carriages for a few minutes, after which they 
moved again. Coming out by the gate of the garden called the Green Park, 
we came into the high road called Piccadilly, and in regular order, to the gate 
of St. James’s Palace. Here the horses were sent away to their places, and 
we were met by the secretary of His Majesty the Kine (Secretary of State), 
and the second mihmdnddr, my Lord Bosco,* who conducted us to a room, 
where we rested. Here were drawn up the officerst of the palace (the 
Guards), who, as we passed between them, paid us obeisance (presented arms). 

All this time the imperial credentials (the source of favour) were in the 
hands of our secretary of the embassy. After the lapse of a quarter of an 
hour, one of the lords came to invite us to the room of the dfvin (state 
apartment), where the king was seated on a seat of red velvet, appropriated 
to himself alone, and where all the great men and ministers, and the foreign 
envoys, were assembled in the form of a divén. When he had delivered his 
message, another lord came to arrange the gentlemen of our suite. These 
were followed by our Dragoman, the English interpreter, and the Secretary 
of the Kine (Secretary of State); after them followed our secretary, bearing 
the imperial letters; and after him, the humble writer of this memoir, 


* Hues Boscawen, Esq., Knight Marshal, and Marshal of the Ceremonies. 
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with the mihméindir on the right, and the lord the master of the cere- 
monies on the left. On leaving the room, another of the great men, my 
Lord AyLrEsrorp,* came to invite us, and delivered his message ; we moved 
on and arrived at the door of the divin room, where the gentlemen of our 
suite, the interpreters, and those who accompanied them, opened on both 
sides to make room for the first chamberlain, who had advanced to meet us. 
He walked on the right, the mihméndar taking the left, and 1 took the 
imperial letters (the sources of all favour) into my hands. As we entered 
the door of the divin, the king more than once took his hat in his hand to 
testify his respect for the imperial credentials. When we reached the centre 
of the room, His Majesty arose; and we having come forward to him, 
made the following speech :—‘ The Sublime Porte, actuated by a most 
ardent desire to confirm and strengthen the edifice of harmony and good 
understanding, which from of old has been supported on pillars of strength, 
between the Sublime Porte, of everlasting duration, and the court of Eng- 
land; and wishing also to further the free and easy passage of merchants 
and travellers, subjects of both empires, has nominated this well-wishing 
servant its ambassador extraordinary (béyuk ilch¢) in order to complete the 
arrangements for that desirable end, and to augment and strengthen the 
friendship and sincere feelings of unanimity and concord between the two 
courts. I trust that, with God’s assistance, general good and reciprocal 
advantages to the inhabitants of the two empires will result from it ; and 
that the wishes, which have in view the good end of peace and security, 
will be fulfilled, through the medium of this humble servant, to the satis. 
faction of all.” 

This speech having been translated by the interpreter, His Majesty 
replied in the following terms : = 

“ Being fully aware of the existence, and of the increase of good feeling 
and friendly inclination on the part of the most distinguished, most noble 
and powerful PApisHAn of Islam, and most honourable SuAumsuAn (king 
of kings), it is confirmed by your declaration and assurance, and your 
embassy is considered as a still further proof of it. Similar feelings 
being incumbent on our part, the Sublime Porte may rest assured 


* James Rozerts, Esq., Lieutenant of the Yeomen; Lord Aytesrorp, the Captain of the 
Yeomen of the Guard, being absent. 
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of my earnest desire to strengthen and augment the concord and good 
understanding which have for ages existed between the two empires. It 
affords me special satisfaction that you have been chosen for this fortunate 
and gratifying embassy ; and I beg you will assure His Majesty, the distin- 
guished, noble and victorious PapisuAu of the Islam, of my best wishes 
and sincere desires for the constant increase of his good-fortune, greatness, 
and honour.” 

This speech having been translated by the interpreter of the divin, I 
replied :—* His Majesty need not at all doubt to reap the fruits of my 
sincerity.” I then with great respect took the imperial credentials out of 
the hands of the secretary of the embassy, and said: ‘ These are the 
letters (the source of all favour) from His Majesty who adorns the throne 
of the O/tomans, the most glorious, most noble, most illustrious and most 
powerful PApisuAu, our most gracious lord and master, SurrAn Sexi, 
which manifest his friendship for your Majesty, his illustrious, noble and 
worthy friend.”’ I kissed the credentials, and gave them from my own 
hands into those of the king, who took them in the most respectful manner, 
and handed them over to my Lord Grenvitte, the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Having in the same manner delivered the letter from His 
Highness the Grand Vezir, we announced to His Majesty, through our 
interpreter, the names of the gentlemen of our suite; and having accom- 
plished the duties of our embassy, we retired and returned. The Secretary 
of State came after us to tell us that he was commanded by the King to 
inform us that he was much pleased with the imperial presents, and par- 
ticularly so with the horses and pistols. I replied:. ‘* The presents of 
friendship are valued by true friends ; the king’s gracious approbation is as 
the perfume of musk, and affords us infinite joy and inconceivable 
pleasure.” 

The second chamberlain then came to invite us from Her Majesty the 
Queen. We proceeded in the former order, conducted by her first cham- 
berlain, my Lord Burton (Morton ?). She arose at our entrance; and when 
we had come up to her, we spoke to the following effect : 

* In consequence of the sincere friendship and harmony, existing 
between the Sublime Porte and the British Empire, His Majesty the 
most glorious, noble, and powerful PApisHAu, the refuge of the world, 
my most gracious lord and master, has cherished in his heart a special 
attachment and friendship for the English Court, and has appointed this 
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humble servant his ambassador extraordinary, in order to increase this 
friendship and attachment. Your Majesty’s having honoured me with the 
favour of this flattering audience, is a new proof of increasing friendship 
and kindness; and I doubt not His Majesty the most glorious, noble, and 
powerful PapisuAu, will be highly gratified by it.” 

The Queen replied: “I am much obliged to his Majesty the most 
glorious, noble, and powerful PAprsuau for instituting this welcome and 
pleasing * embassy ; and the choice having fallen on so auspicious a person 
as your Excellency,t there is no doubt the friendship which has so long 
existed between the two empires will, with God’s assistance, be strengthened 
and cemented by the prolongation of your stay.’’ Having read the paper 
containing this speech, it was translated by the interpreter; and Her 
Majesty returned thanks verbally, and expressed her satisfaction and pleasure 
with the imperial presents, particularly with the jewelled aigrette with 
which her eldest daughter had, through the imperial favour, been distin- 
guished above her equals. She was delighted with it, and her speech over- 
flowed with wishes and prayers for the long life and the increase of the 
splendour and glory of His Majesty the PapisuAu. I said: ‘ With your 
permission I will report your satisfaction and gratitude to the Sublime Porte ; 
and His Majesty the most exalted, noble and powerful PApisuAn will 
derive much pleasure to hear of your noble bearing.”” She replied: ‘I 
will owe this grace to the favour of the ambassador.” It was, in truth, a 
lovely and delightful assembly. After having announced the names of the 
attendants, my companions, we retired. 

In this assembly we observed the great joy and pleasure occasioned by the 
imperial presents, and in particular by the jewelled aigrettes. The QureEn 
stuck her’s on the left side next to her heart, and her daughter fixed her’s 
on her head. ‘They looked upon them as talismans of the soul; and shew- 
ing them with great exultation to the duchesses and ladies, said: ‘* We 
have now been declared dignified Sultanas by the Sublime Porte.” 

Having by the favour and assistance of God, and the blessing of the 
Lord of the Saints (the prophet), discharged the duties of the embassy in a 
manner the most dignified and most conducive to the honour of the Sublime 
Porte, notice was given us that their Majesties desired to see us again. 
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Complying with their request, we attended the dévdn of the king on several 
occasions, observing the ceremony of wearing the khordsdni turban. 

The day of the first audience being remarkably fine, and the sun, which 
had not been seen for forty days, having made its appearance, flattering 
compliments were addressed to us, explaining this appearance of the sun as 
an auspicious sign of the good fortune of the Sublime Porte. To this we 
replied in appropriate terms, by saying, that we had also seen the QuEEN ; 
and after many flattering words and compliments, we returned home to 
repose. In very truth, the appearance of the sun on this day was a par- 
ticular favour of heaven, by which the splendour of the show was heightened 
and enhanced. There was but one voice amongst the nobility and the 
people, namely, that so splendid an audience had never been seen. God 
be praised! God be praised! 

On Thursday, the day after the first audience, we sent by our interpreter 
to the Prince of Watns, the trifling presents we had prepared for him; to 
the Duke of Yorx, a horse caparisoned, together with a bow and arrows ; 
to his lady the Duchess, a parcel of shawls and a’tr of roses; to the third 
son, a sword and an ornamented musket, together with a bow and arrows ; 
to the King, the Queen, and six princesses, shawls and a’tr of roses, in- 
quiring at the same time after their healths. We also presented the Master 
of Ceremonies, the Secretary of State, the mihmdndar, and the Chamberlain, 
with parcels of shawls ; and others with such presents as were due to their 
rank; doing our utmost to support the magnificence and splendour of the 
Sublime Porte. 
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XXXII. Remarks on an erroneous Explanation of one of the Inscriptions at 
Naksh-i-Rustam, occurring in the ‘“* Mémoires sur diverses Antiquités de la 
Perse, par le Baron Sitvesrre pr Sacy.” By Rozert Corton Moncey, 
Esq., Secretary Bombay Br. R.A.S. 


(Communicated by the Bombay Branch Royat Asraric Socrrry.) 


Read the 7th of March 1832. 


Tue Baron De Sacy, in his essay on the inscriptions and sculptures at 
Naksh-i-Rustam,* by way of reconciling the historical relation to the repre- 
sentation itself, is led to assert that the design illustrates the conquest of 
ArpasHir over the last sovereign of the Arsacide, or the contest for the 
crown. ‘The inscription on the horse belonging to the monarch, supposed 
to be one of the Arsacide, as copied from Niexsuur’s plate, is TOY TO 
IIPOCQIION AIOC @EOY, and M. de Sacy imagines that the Greek who 
traced it, if the word be AIOC, was ignorant of the deity whose name is 
inserted in the other inscription, 7.¢. pzrdeove, and gives it as his opinion that 
the inscription, rightly translated, originally meant, 


“ This is the representation of the god Hormuzp,” 


one of the last Sassanian kings. From an inspection of the monument, | 
conceive this to be an error. 

In the Baron De Sacy’s work,t the inscription A No. 3, belongs to the 
figures at Naksh-i-Rajab ; B No. 3, to one of the two mounted kings whom 
he supposes to be engaged in a contest for the throne, viz. to that one who 
carries a globe on his head; and C No. 3, is on the breast of the horse, 
- whose rider is engaged in disputing his opponent’s claim; it must evidently 
therefore have reference to the figures above it. 


* Mémoires sur diverses Antiquités de la Perse, etc. 4to. Paris, 1793, pp. 63 and 107, Plate I. 
The inscriptions explained in this work by the Baron de Sacy, were copied from those published 
by Niesuur. + Memoires, etc. Plate I. 
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The Baron says that AIOC is misplaced here through ignorance or miscon- 
ception ; and suggests that the word was Hormisdas, which it could not 
possibly be, if the same person is also the last king of the Arsacide: it is 
in the word supposed to be AIOC that the mistake lies. On examining the 
inscriptions with minuteness (before I had seen Baron De Sacy’s work), the 
first letter of that word appeared to me evidently not to be a delta (A), or it 
must have faded since the time of Nizunr, for a semicircle ( is now plainly 
visible in its place, to the right of which, and a little above, I could trace 
another curve thus ~; then followed what certainly appeared to be IOC, 
but which, for reasons I now offer, I think must have been IOY. 

The figure on the left, carrying the globe, exactly resembles those seen 
on many of the Sassanian coins, particularly on such as bear the head of 
Arpasnir; the globe appears to be symbolic of royalty in its plenitude of 
power, and was an emblem peculiar to the monarchs of that dynasty. 

It is remarkable that on all the Sassanian coins, no two kings wear the 
same kind of crown or cap, and that those which represent the face and 
head of SuApur, invariably have the flat cap, on which the globe is placed. 
The person supposed by M. Dr Sacy to be the Arsacian king carries a head- 
dress exactly similar, but without the globe. Another singular circumstance 
is, that so far from seeming to dispute about the ring they hold between 
them, ARTAXERXEs or ARDASHiR is represented more as giving it into the 
hands of the other individual, who has firmly grasped it, while the former 
seems scarcely to retain it. It is a fact well known in Persian history, that 
Anpasuir, after a long and prosperous reign, resigned the government into 
the hands of his son and retired into private life; an act so unusual would 
naturally induce the son to commemorate it by a monument like the one I 
have just described, together with others illustrating the actions of ArDAsuHir, 
which there is no doubt that the figures ranged below were designed to 
celebrate ; while the memorials of his own exploits are confined to the 
sculptures at Naksh-i-Rajab, where the inscription * containing his name is 
to be found. 

Should this be the case, it would not be unreasonable to infer that the 
words on the horse’s breast are TOYTO TO MPOCQOIION YIOY GEOY; 
and not AIOC, which is unintelligible and inexplicable. If the fact is so, 


* Mem. Plate I, A No, 3. 
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then both the statues, the inscriptions, and the historical relations, bear each 
other out: and should it be TIOY, beyond all doubt the figure is that of 
SuAprur, the son of Arpasuir. The YIOY@EOY occurs thrice in the other 
inscription after the king’s name. Here no name is given: the father’s is 
inscribed on the opposite horse, and it is simply said on this, ** This is the 
representation of the son of (the) God ;” the usual title given to Arpasuir. 
Had it been a conquered king, pride would have induced the monarch who 
erected this as a national monument to explain more clearly the circum- 
stances, either in the words which point him out to be the conqueror, or in 
those which would have designated the vanquished prince. Had it been 
intended to show that the latter was contending for the sovereignty, he 
would not have been distinguished by symbols of power which he did not 
possess ; and there is too striking a difference between the head-dress of 
the Parthian kings and that here traced, for it possibly to represent one of 
them, as is supposed by M. De Sacy. I conceive that M. DE Sacy was not 
aware of these words being inscribed on one of the horses in this set of 
figures, nor am I certain of its having been before explained. The 
correction of so important an error is principally interesting from its 
authenticating an extraordinary fact recorded in Persian history.* 


NOTE. 


Tue Council of the Roya Astatic Society having considered it proper to submit a 
copy of the preceding Paper to the Baron Dr Sacy, that gentleman has favoured the 
Council with the following remarks on the point at issue : 

«© Cette inscription t est la plus courte de celles dont j’ai entrepris l’interpretation, et 
je l’ai mise sous la lettre C. Dans la partie grecque, si l’on s’en rapporte 4 la copie de 
Niesunr, elle ne contient que ces mots: todo Ty wpoowmov Aids Ocod. M. Money qui 
sans doute a visité lui-méme ces monumens de l’époque des Sassanides, assure qu’au lieu 
de Ais, il y a réellement uics. Je lui dois le connoissance de la place qu’occupe cette 
inscription, circonstance que je n’ai pas pu prendre en considération, puisque NizsuurR 
avoit négligé de l’indiquer. J’ai essayé de rendre raison de ce qu'il y a de singulier 4 


* In the first volume of Sir Ropert Ker Porrer’s Account of his Travels in Persia, &c. 
(4to. London, 1820), will be found a detailed description of this, among the other sculptures at 
Naksh-i-Rustam ; it is illustrated by a plate containing ,fac-similes of the inscriptions. Sir 
Rozert adopts Baron Dr Sacy’s explanation of the monument. 

+ C No. 3, Mém. Plate I. 
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trouver le nom d’une divinité grecque sur un monument persan, par une supposition: 
c’est que l’original persan contenoit le nom d’Ormuzp, qui dans Vintention de ]’auteur 
de l'inscription, etoit le nom d’un prince SassaniDE, mais que le traducteur grec avoit 
pris pour celui du plus grand des dieux ou des izeds de la Perse, auquel il avoit substitué 
celui du plus grand des dieux de la Gréce. M. Money observe que cette inscription 
étant placée sur le cheval opposé a celui sur lequel se lit linscription d’Arvescuir, on 
ne peut pas admettre qu'il y soit question d’un roi SassanrpE du nom d’Ormuzp ou 
Hovurmvuzp. II veut que le cavalier qui monte ce cheval, soit Sapor, fils et successeur 
d’Arpescuir, et expliquant tous les autres bas-reliefs ol se voit une représentation 
semblable, par celui-ci, il en conclus qu’ils ont tous rapport—non ainsi que je l’avois 
conjecturé, au triomphe d’ ArpEscuir sur ARDEVAN, mais a la cession faite par ARDESCHIR 
de la couronne a son fils Saror. 

«* Je conviens que mon explication, purement conjecturale, est sujette 4 d’assez fortes 
objections, et que le lieu ou est tracée la petite inscription, ne lui est point favorable. 
Mais il me semble qu’il y a des objections au moins aussi fortes, contre le systeme de 
M. Money: 1°. Il est possible que depuis Nizsunr, c. a d. soixante-dix ans environ, un 
accident ait endommagé la lettre A de dics; 2°. C’est purement par une conjecture 
arbitraire que M. Monty y substitue un Y ; 3°. Il ne fait pas attention que dans l’inscrip- 
tion Pehlvie correspondante, on lit DIM, c’est-a-dire, les premieres lettres du nom 
d’Ormuzp; 4°. Il substitue, uniquement parceque cela lui est nécessaire, viod A vids que 
porte, suivant lui-méme, le monument ; 5°. Enfin il ne reflechit pas que si l’on eit voulu 
dire, sans énoncer aucun nom propre, la figure du fils du Dieu, on auroit dit, sans doute, 
7 wecwmoy Tod viod tov Ocov. Ces deux dernitres observations me semblent peremptoires 
contre l’opinion de M. Money.” 
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XXXIII. On the Hindu Quadrature of the Circle, and the infinite Series of the 
proportion ofthe circumference to the diameter exhibited in the four S'dstras, 
the Tantra Sangraham, Yucti Bhdashd, Carana Padhati, and Sadratnamila. 
By Cuartrs M. Wutsn, Esq., of the Hon. East-India Company’s Civil 
Service on the Madras Establishment. 


(Communicated by the Mapras Lirenary Socrety and Auxrirary 
Royat Astaric Socrery.) 


Read the 15th of December 1832. 


A’ryas’satta, who flourished in the beginning of the thirty-seventh 
century of the Cali Yuga,* of which four thousand nine hundred and twenty 
years have passed, has in his work, the Aryal’hatiyam, in which he 
mentions the period of his birth, exhibited the proportion of the diameter 
to the circumference of the circle as 20000 to 62832, in the following 
verse : 

Chaturadhicam satamashtagunandwashashtistatha sahasrandm 
Ayutadwaya vishcambhasydsanné vritta parindhah.t 


Which is thus translated : 
«© The product of one hundred increased by four and multiplied by eight, added to 
** sixty and two thousands, is the circumference of a circle whose diameter is twice ten 


«© thousand,” 


The author of the Lildvati, who lived six centuries after A’ryap’HaTTA, 
states the proportion as 7 to 22, which, he adds, is sufficiently exact for 
common purposes. As amore correct or precise circumference, he proposes 
that the diameter be multiplied by 3927, and the product divided by 
1250; the quotient will be a very precise circumference. ‘This proportion 
is the same with that of A’ryap’Hatra, which is less correct than that of 


* Or the sixth century of the Christian era. 
+ This verse is in the variety of the Aryavrittam measure, called Vipula. 
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Metuwvs, viz. 113 to 355, though in all three the circumference is rated at 
more than the truth. The s/éca in the Lildvati is as follows : 
Vydsé bhanandagnihaté vibhacté 
Chabdnastryath paridhissussieshmah 
Dwévimsatinighnévihritétha sailath 
Stilothavdsy ddvyavahdrayogyah.’* 

A’‘ryap’Hatta has not left behind him any record of the means by which 
he obtained so accurate a proportion. His work however shews so much 
geometrical knowledge, that there can be little doubt that he effected his 
approximation in the same manner with Arcuimepes, by a numeral calcu- 
lation of the perimeters of inscribed and circumscribed polygons with the 
circle; for in the polygon of 768 sides to a circle whose radius is one, the 
perimeter of the inscribed polygon is 628316, and of the circumscribed 
628326. The circumference of the circle will therefore be greater than 
628316, but less than 628326, or nearly half their sum, namely, 628321, 
to which the above approximation is nearly similar. 

In the Stirya Sid’dhdénta, the radius of a circle is stated at 3438, in terms 
of minutes of the circumference, being about one-quarter of a minute too 
great ; and in the following sléca, it appears that a very coarse rule is laid 
down by the author. 

Yojandndm satényashtau bhikarné dwigundnitu 
Jadvargaté dasagundt padam bhiparidhirbhavet.t 

“* Square the yojanas of the earth’s diameter 1600, and multiply the square by 10, 
«and extract the root of the product: the root is the equatorial circumference of the 
‘© earth.” 

In such a matter, the strictest accuracy need not be required ; but for a 
general rule, this would err considerably from the truth, being less correct 
than the proportion of 7 to 22; and yet we find the same in the Cdma- 
dégdhri, acommentary on the Surya Sid’dhanta, laid down in the following 
terms : 

Vritta vargdt dasa hritat padamvydsdbhavédiha 
Evam paricshitévydsah vrittastu viparitatah. 


“ The root of the square of the circumference divided by ten, is the diameter ; to 
find the circumference of a given diameter, reverse the rule.” 


* This verse is in the Upajdtivrittam measure. 
+ This verse is in the Anushtubvrittam measure. 
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In the sdstra named Téntra Sangraha, we find the following lines : 


Ishta vyasé haté nagavédavahnyabdhichéndubhih 
Tithyaswivibudhairbhacté sustcshmah paridhirbhavet 
Paridhérvyatyaydchaivamsusicshmam vyasamanayeét 
Tithyaswivibudhairnighndt chachatancéndunétratah 
Stcshmé vydschi védagni critcbhréndu hritéthava 
Trisaghna chacra liptabhy6é vydsortthéshwagnibhirhritéh. 


Which are thus translated : 


«* Multiply any given diameter by 104348, and divide the product by 33215; the 
«* quotient is a very correct circumference. To find the diameter, if the circumference 
* be given, reverse the above numbers. If then you multiply the astronomical circum- 
* ference by 33215, and divide the product by 104348, you will have the diameter in 
<< terms of minutes of the periphery ; or it will be sufficiently exact if you multiply 
the circumference by 113, and divide by 355, for a diameter.” 


” 


* 


¢ 


The astronomer’s circle, anantapura or “ the universe,” and chachatan- 
cendunetram, is, according to alphabetical notation and symbols respectively, 
21600, that is, the terms of the minutes in the circumference of twelve 
signs, containing each thirty degrees. In the first proportion of 33215 to 
104348, if the diameter of a circle be 1, the circumference will be 
3.141592653921, &c., which is an excellent approximation, being correct 
to the ninth place of decimals, the tenth being too large; the second 
proportion, 113 to 355, that of Merius, is a very useful one, being as 1 to 
3.1415929, &c., correct to the sixth place of decimals, the seventh being 
rather more than the truth. 

In another work, named Carana-Padhati, and in one called Sadratnamala, 
are the two following verses ; the first is from the former work : 


Aninanutnénananunnanuty ath 
Samdhataschacra kdlavibhactah 
Chanddmsuchandrddhama cumbhipdlaih 
Vydsastadardhantribhamaurvicasydt. 


« If the circumference of a circle in minutes be multiplied by 10000000000, and the 
“ product be divided by 31415926536, the quotient will be the diameter of the circle 
« in terms of the minutes of the circumference, and its half will be the radius.” 


In the latter work is the subjoined verse : 


Evanchatra pardrdha vistritimahd vrittasya nahocsharaih 
Syddbhadrdmbudhi sidha janma ganitasraddsmayadbhapigih. 
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** If you proceed thus (as laid down in the former verse), and measure the circum- 
** ference of a great circle by 100000000000000000 parts, the circumference will be 
** equal to 314159265358979324 of such parts.” 


The approximations to the true value of the circumference with a given 
diameter, exhibited in these three works, are so wonderfully correct, that 
European mathematicians, who seek for such proportion in the doctrine of 
fluxions, or in the more tedious continual bisection of an arc, will wonder by 
what means the Hindi has been able to extend the proportion to so great 
a length. Some quotations which I shall make from these three books, will 
shew that a system of fluxions peculiar to their authors alone among Hindus, 
has been followed by them in establishing their quadratures of the circle ; 
and a few more verses, which.I shall hereafter treat of and explain, “will 
prove, that by the same mode also, the sines, cosines, &c. are found with 
the greatest accuracy. 

T proceed to quote extracts from the Téntra Sangraham. The first, of the 
measure called A nushtubvrittam, is from the chapter upon sines, &c. 


Vydsdrdham prathamannitwatatovanydt gunannayét 
Sambandhanniyamanchaivam vynéydvydsa vrittayoh. 


** Having found the radius, you may construct the sines ; but you must first know the 
‘* proportion between the diameter and the circumference.” 


The next is of the Gitivrittam measure : 


Vydsé varidhinihité ripa hrité vydsasdgarabhihate 

Trisarddhi vishama sanchyd bhactamrinamswam prithacramat curydt 
Yatsanchyaydtra harané critérnivritté hritistujamitaya 

Tasyé tirdhwa gataydssamasanchyd taddalamgunontésydt. 
Jadvargg6 ripayuté hard vydsdbdhighatacah pragwat. 
Tabhydmdptam swamriné critédhané sodhananchacarantydm 
Sticshmah paridhissasydt bahucritwoharanatoti sieshmascha. 


«« Multiply the diameter by 4, and from it subtract and add alternately the quotients 
** obtained by dividing four times the diameter by the odd numbers 3, 5, 7, 9, 11, &e., 
«* do thus to the extent required; and having fixed a limit, take half the even number 
“ next less than the last odd divisor for a multiplier, and its square plus one for a divisor, 
‘“* Multiply four times the diameter by the multiplier, and divide the product by the 
*« divisor, and add it or subtract it, according to the sign of the last quote in the series, 
** from the sum of the series: thus the circumference of the given diameter will be 
** obtained very correctly.” 
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If we proceed according to the rule, we have an infinite series of the 
following form : 


4d 4d 4d 4d Ad 4d x} 
pag paps’ 2 140 2 hex 3h 3p 
Boge), (aaa Pale ot Sua tel 


where C=circumference, d diameter, and p the last odd divisor dimi- 
nished by unity. When d=1 the series becomes 


1 1 1 1 1 2 
C=4 3 Soe ee ee 2? 
Then follows a verse of the Gitivrittam measure, explaining more fully the 
correction by which this series is brought to greater perfection. 


~ Asmat sucshmataronyo vilichyatécaschandpi samscdrah 
Anté samasanchya dala varyassaicé gunassd éva punah 
Yuga gunito ripayuttassamasancya dala haté bhavéddhdrah 
Trisarddi vishama sanchyd harandt paramé tadéva vécdryam. 


“« T now shew how the correction may be made more complete than in the former 
« yule: take the even figure next greater than the last odd divisor in the series 4 x 
« (a a ae &e.) that may have been fixed upon, and square its half, and increase 
“* it by unity ; this is to be a multiplier: this multiplier multiply by 4, and the product 
* increased by unity multiply by half the original even figure ; this last product will be 
‘© a divisor: add to the result of the series the quotient of four times the diameter 
“* multiplied by the new multiplier, and divided by the new divisor; the sum will be a 
“* more correct circumference.” 


The series by means of this correction becomes : 


P 
Foy 
mi e's Sg i gag iin m7 
C=4x (1-4-7 +p aH if Ft Te TREES) 


(444+ 1)2 
p being here the last odd divisor increased by unity. 
The author being aware how slowly the series converges, found it neces- 
sary to correct the last quote, which is done very correctly by the rule he 


has exhibited. 
Next follows a verse of the Anushtubvrittam measure. 


Vydsavargddravihatat padamsyat prathamam phalam 
Jatastattat phalachchapiydvadischantribhirharét 
Rupadyayugmasancy dbhirllabdéshwéshuyathacramam 
Vishamandm yutétyacté yugmaydgeé vritirbhavét. 
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«© Multiply any given diameter squared by 12, and extract the root of the product ; 
this is the first quote : divide this first by 3 for the second quote ; this second, and each 
so obtained quote, divide by 3 continually, place them in order, and divide them in 
succession by the odd numbers], 3, 5, 7, 9, 11, &c. Then add together the first, 
third, fifth, &c., quotes ; and add together also the second, fourth, sixth, &c. quotes ; 
then subtract the sum of the even from that of the odd, and the remainder will be the 
circumference of the circle, whose diameter was given.” 


The series laid down in the verse is thus expressed algebraically : 


1 1 1 1 1 
al Cig Seay Se AE eR 
ppt 2x(1 3.3'3.37.979,3 rptse.) 
The next verse is of the Gitivrittam measure: 


Samapanchdhataydyé rupddyayujas chaturghna milayutah. 
Tabhisshédasa gunitadvydsat prithaga hritétu vishamayate. 
Sama phala yagé tyacté sydtishta vyasa sambhavah paridhih. 


‘«* Divide the diameter multiplied by 16 severally by the fifth power of the odd 
numbers 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, &c., adding to each fifth power four times its root ; of the 
quotes thus obtained subtract the sum of the second, fourth, sixth, &c, from that of 
the first, third, fifth, and seventh, the remainder will be the circumference of the circle 
whose diameter was taken.” 


a 


€ 


ee 


a 


€ 


a 


€ 


This is an infinite series of the following form : 


16d 16d 16d 16 d 16d 


Ge Poa. FFs. F455 FAT FF 4.9 


&e. 


Or, if the diameter be one : 


1 1 1 1 ) 
ca6x (apgq-sqastegas Fait & 


The next verse of the Gitivrittam measure is as follows: 


Vydsddwaridhi nihatat pritagdptantrydyugvimild ghanath 
Trighna vydsé swamrinam cramasah kritwapi paridhivdnéyah. 


«* Divide four times the given diameter by the cubes of the odd numbers 3, 5, 7, 9, 
«11, 13, &c., subtracting from each its respective root; the quotes thus obtained 
«* alternately add to, and subtract from three times the diameter ; this is the circumfe- 
‘© rence of the circle whose diameter was given.” 


This is an infinite series (given in the Carana Padhati in nearly the same 
words), as follows: 


ae 4d 4d 4d 


Ca8dt gry tpoetReT woot 
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Which, if d=1, will be: 


ae 1 1 1 1 
c=sititx (5p a5eit eee eee +60.) 


The author then proceeds in the same measure : 


Dwyddiyujdm vacritays vyécd haradwinighna vishcambhe 
Dhanamrinamanténtydrdhwa gataujacritidwi sahitaharddwighni. 


** Multiply the diameter by 4, and divide the product severally by the squares of the 
“* numbers 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, &c., subtracting 1 from each square ; the quotients alternately 
add to, and subtract from, twice the diameter : rectify the sum obtained, by taking the 
** next odd number less than the last even figure squared, squaring it, adding 2 to the 
. “© square, doubling this sum, and with this thus obtained as a divisor, dividing four times 
“ the diameter: this quotient add or subtract, as is required, from the sum formerly 
obtained, for a very correct circumference.” 


a 
a 


a 
a 


The series thus obtained is : 


Ad 4d 4d 4d a2 4d 
C=2d+ 5-2 4+ a ot 8 
Zo 1-161 BI faa Nae 


Where C=circumference, d=diameter, and p=the last even number 
squared in the series, which, if the diameter be 1, becomes, 


1 1 1 1 SF 1 
CHOY nya Pectaten coe phate teal gift). ) 
VS s5. 88,7 9779 Polpeea2 
“ ° : 1 1 1 1 - 
This series, viz. EG Rata IAI TLOa &e. can easily be proved to be 


equal to the arc of 90°—1, therefore 2+-4 into the series will equal the 
whole circumference, the diameter being one, as in our authotr’s series. 
Two other series are then exhibited in lines of the Gidi measure. 


Dwyddéschaturddérva chaturadhicdndnniréca vargassyuh 
Harah cunjara gunitd vishcambhaswamati calpitobhdjyah 
Phatlayutiradyé vrittam bhdjyadalam phalavihinamanyatra. 


«« Take the squares of the terms, diminished by 1, of the two arithmetical progressions 
«« whose first terms are respectively 2 and 4, and ratio of progression 4, for divisors: in 
“* the former series, divide 8 times the diameter by the divisors severally, and the sum of 
‘* the quotients is the circumference of the circle ; in the latter, subtract from 4 times 
“ the diameter the sum of the quotients of 8 times the diameter divided by the divisors 
“« severally, and the result is the circumference in the second case.” 


Vor. III. 3 xX 
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The two series thus explained are found to be of the following forms : 


o_i8¢ 8a adi eared 
= eoitenitio—_itivoitigoit 


bg’ Vai “ag hs, Be 
Radig Ge Ite 1t ie (tect ee) 


Which, if d=1, become respectively : 


1 1 1 I sii 
0=8x(s5te7teanta ti, pt 8) 


1 1 1 1 1 
GSasss & bene +o ti. Bt. atipaté) 
Now, let the former series within the brackets bea, and the latter); thenitcan 


; BOP IG l 1 1 i 1 
be easily proved that a+-J, or the series —> +33 +37+7.9 toit& = 3% 


: d : 1 1 1 1 
and it has been mentioned above that the series a eta Tete 


(when the diameter is one), the are of 90°—4=a—J; having therefore the 
values of a—b and a+4, it can be easily proved that a=the arc of 45°, 
and b =4— are of 45°; therefore, in the first of these quadratures, 8a= 
circumference, and in the second, 4—8b=circumference also, as taught 
by the author. 

The author, after laying down the above series, proceeds to shew in 
numbers a proportion of the circumference to the diameter in the verse 
which has been originally quoted and translated, and then finishes his 
chapter by rules for finding the sines and cosines, of which mention will be 
made hereafter. 

In the Carana Padhati, the sixth chapter commences thus : 


Vydsacchaturghnat bahusah prithac sthat 
Tripanja saptadyayugahritdni 

Vyasé chatuoghné cramasastwripam swam 
Curydttadasyat paridhissustieshmah. 


‘* Divide the given diameter multiplied by 4 severally and continually by the odd 
« numbers 3, 5, 7, 9, 11, &e., and the quotients thus obtained, alternately subtract 
« from, and add to, the diameter multiplied by 4. The result is the precise circum- 


“ ference.” 
This series is the same with the first laid down by the author of the 


Tantra Sangraha, namely, 


1 1 1 1 1 
Ome x(a ~34+5-7tp-Tt®) 
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The next verse in the chapter is of the measure called Gitivriitam. 


Vydsddwana samgunitat prithagdptantryddyay ugvimilaghanaih 
Trigunita vydsé swamrinam Cramasah critwapi paridhiranéyah. 


‘* Divide the given diameter multiplied by 4 severally and continually by the cubes of 
the odd numbers 3, Oaigeo, lemeces subtracting from each cube its respective 
“root; the sums thus obtained alternately add to, and subtract from, 3 times the 


« 


« 


* 


a 


diameter: thus you will obtain the circumference of the circle whose diameter was 


** given,” 


This series is also the same with one of the former book, namely, 


1 1 1 1 
ag 4 if y 
e +4x (555 4.5.6°6.7.8 a=), 


The fourth verse of the chapter is of the measure called Indra Vajra- 
vrittam. 
Vargairyujémvadwigunairnnirécaih 
Vargicritairvarjita yugma vargaih 
Vydsancha shadghnam vibhajét phalam swam 
Vydsé trinighné paridhistadadsyat. 


«* Add to three times the diameter the sum of the quotes obtained by dividing six 
** times the diameter by the square of twice the square minus one of the even numbers 
= 2; 4, 6,8; 10, &e:;, subtracting from each the square of its even figure respectively. 
«© The sum is the circumference.’”’ 
This is an infinite series thus expressed algebraically : 
6d 6d 6d 


C=3d+ + @ net 8) pre, 
(2. 2-172 (2.4712 42" (2. 61) 6" 


Which, if the diameter = 1, becomes 


ae teas x ( eee i aa +S ALB att se.) 

The author proceeds with the verse originally quoted, for determining the 
diameter and radius in terms of minutes of the circumference, and then 
teaches how, by certain series, the sines, cosines, &c. are to be constructed. 
He next exhibits a stanza for finding an are of the circumference of a 
circle by means of the sum obtained by multiplying the sine of the arc into 
its radius and dividing the product by its cosine. This sum, it will be 
readily observed, is equivalent to a tangent of that arc, for cosine is to 
radius as sine is to tangent; but the tangent individually does not appear in 
the mathematics of the Hindis. 

8X 2 
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The lines are as follow: 
Vydsardhénahatadabhishta gunatah Cotyaptamadyam phalam 
Jydvargéna vinighnamadimaphalam tattat phalancha harél 
Crityd coti gunasya tatratuphaléshwécatripanché dibhi 
Bhuctéshwojayutésty yét samayutim jivddhanussishtyaté. 


‘© Multiply the given sine by radius, and divide the product by cosine for the first 
“ quote; multiply this quote by the square of the sine, and divide the product by the 
‘« square of the cosine for the second quote: multiply and divide this last quote, and so 
“ continually each obtained quote, by the square of the sine and the square of the cosine 
“* respectively, and the quotes obtained by this means divide in succession by the odd 
“ numbers 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, 11, &c.; then the sum of the 2d, 4th, 6th, 8th, &c. quotes 
“« being subtracted from the sum of the Ist, 3d, 5th, 7th, 9th, &c. quotes, the remainder 
«© will be the are of the sine which was taken.” 

Note.—If the cosine be less than the sine of the given angle, change the names of 
the two, and proceed as laid down in the rule. 


The infinite series thus beautifully and concisely expressed in the Sanscrit 
sloca, is the following : 


FNS) Wher OT, PEGE BURST UN SE 
7 = Cos. 3.cos? us Bcos®  Tcos.? fe 9cos? eh 

Where a=arc; r=radius; s=sine, and cos=cosine. 

In this series, the first quote equals the tangent of the arc=/ ; the second 
quote equals tangent cubed, divided by thrice radius squared; the third 
equals tangent to the fifth power divided by 5 into radius to the fourth power ; 
or, algebraically, thus: 

te a Bea 
6=t~sateaure ioe O° 

Which is easily proved to be true by a process in fluxions, which demon- 
strates the fact that the fluxion of the tangent of an arc is ¢o the fluxion of the 
arc itself as the square of the secant is to the square of the radius ; in which 


case, the fluxion of the arc is proved to be equal to - and if 7? be 
r+e 

divided by 72+2, the quotient will be ¢ ae ; and 

of r rT 


2 4 £ ad A e 
the fluents of each being taken, it becomes t —s—>+En-7qpitgp- & = 4 = 


the arc itself, as is laid down in the Carana Padhati. 
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It is also seen that from this verse the matter is derived of the former 
series ; for if (in the first series) the arc of 45° be taken, then the tangent 


will be equal to radius; and if radius = 1, the above series becomes 


l 1 


1 -++ 4-7t+i-t 4+ &c.=a; and four times this sum will be the semi- 


circumference, or when the diameter is 1, the whole circumference; therefore 
4x (1-Z+4-f+4-++ &c.,) the circumference, as shewn in the 
Tantra Sangraha, and in the Carana Padhati. 

I proceed now to quote some verses from the Sadratnamila. The first 
which I shall extract is from the chapter on sines, and is of the measure 
called Sdlini-vrittam. 


Vargddwydsasydrcanighnat padamyat 
Tatryamso yastécha tattannavamsah 
Dwigna vyécaicadwi purvaujayugmah 
Chinndnyaicya dwyantaram vrittandhah. 


«« Square the diameter and multiply the product by 12, and extract the root of this 
“« product ; the root obtained will be the modulus of odd quotes, which if you divide 
«“ by 3, the quotient will be the modulus of even quotes. Divide each modulus 
«* continually by 9, and the quotient thus obtained from the former, divide by double 
“* the numbers 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, &c. minus | respectively, and the quotient obtained from 
“‘ the latter, by double the number 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, &c. minus 1 respectively, add up the 
““ new obtained quotes, and subtract the sum of those gotten from the even from the 
“«* sum of those gotten from the odd modulus, the remainder is the circumference of the 
c“vcircle. 


The next verse of the Sarddiila-viccridita measure is this : 


Vyasarcaghnacriteh padegnibhiratonitécha tattat phalah 
Chathaicyadyayugé hriteshu paridhirbhédéyugdjaicyaydh. 
Evanchdtra pardrdha vistriti mahdvrittasya nahdcsharath 
Syatbhadrambudhi sidha janma ganitasradhdsmayatbhipagth. 


“« Square the diameter and multiply the product by 12, and extract the root of this 
“ product; this root divide continually by 3, and the quotients thus obtained by 1, 3, 
«5, 7, 9, 11, &e., and subtract the sum of the 2d, 4th, 6th, 8th of the last obtained 
“« quotes from the sum of the Ist, 3d, 5th, 7th, 9th, &c. If you do thus, and measure 
“* the diameter of a great circle by 100000000000000000 equal parts, the circumference 
« will be equal to 314159265358979324 of such parts.” 


The rule laid down in this verse is exactly similar to that communicated 
by Dr. Havey to the Royal Society of London; and is founded upon the 
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principles laid down in another sléca of the Vasantitilaca-orittam measure in 
the same chapter, as follows : 


Cotthrita triguna bahu vadhé chatasmé 

Tattat phalachcha bhujavarga hatdttu cotyah 

Crityd critéshucha dharagni saradi bhacte 

Shwojaicyatastyajatuyugmayutim dhanustat. 

«« The radius into the sine divided by the cosine is the first quote: this multiplied by 

*« the square of the sine, and divided by the square of the cosine, is the second quote ; 
«« this second, and those obtained continually in the same way, multiply and divide by 
«* the square of the sine and the square of the cosine respectively : divide the quotes in 
«« order by 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, 11, &c. respectively, and the difference of the sum of the Ist, 
«© 3d, 5th, &c., and of the 2d, 4th, 6th, &c., will be the arc whose sine was taken.” 


This, of which the meaning is the same with that in the Carana Padhati, is 
expressed thus : 


ree GSP! OR SOS Np GP 
cos. 3cos® Sicos® 7 cos.’ 


+ &e 


Now if the arc of 30° be taken, the first quote = the tangent of that arc 
= v4; to multiply this by the square of the sine, and divide it by the 
square of the cosine, it is sufficient to divide it simply by 3 (because the 
square of the sine of 30° is one-third of the square of the cosine of that 
angle): divide then each quote in succession by the odd numbers 1, 3, 5, 7, 
9, 11, &c., respectively ; the arc, thus obtained, multiplied by 6, will equal 
the semi-circumference when the radius = 1, or the whole circumference if 
the diameter be 1; but 6 x v}=2x y3=v12; therefore vy 12 x 
(1 ~dtye-psterc-nst &e. ) equals the whole circumference when 
the diameter is one, according to the rule laid down in the Sadratnamdlah 
in the verse “ Vyasércaghnacriteh,” &c., and in the Tantra Sangraha in 
the verse “ Vyasa Vargadravihatat,” &c. before quoted. The rule also for 
finding the sum of any arc from the tangent is thus expressed in the same 
work in four slécas of the Anushtub measure. 

Vrittanayana margindbreshta jydna dhanurnayét 

Ishta jyd trijyayorghdatat cdtyaptam prathamam phalam 
Jyd vargom gunacam critwd coti vargancha haracam 
Prathamdadi phalébhyotha néyaphalalatirmuhuh. 
Ecatryddydja sanchyabhirbhactéshwétéshwanucramat 
Ojdndm yutitastyacte yugma yogé dhanurbhavét 

Doh cétyéralpamévéshtam calpantyamihéditam 

Muhuh critépi labd hinadnnanyathdvasitirbhavet. 
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“ According to the genius of the rules which we have laid down for the circumference 
** of the circle, the are of any given sine may be found thus: take a given sine multiplied 
“« by radius, and divided by the cosine to the given sine for the first quote ; let the square 
“© of the sine be a constant multiplier, and the square of the cosine a constant divisor, 
“© the quotes obtained by multiplying and dividing (by these) the first quote, must be 
“* placed in order one under the other, and divided in succession by the odd numbers 1, 3, 
«5, 7, 9, 11, &c.; then subtract the sum of the even from that of the odd quotes, 
** and the remainder will be the are whose sine was taken. If the sine of the given arc 
** be greater than its cosine, call thut the cosine, and the cosine to it the sine.” 


Having thus submitted to the inspection of the curious eight different 
infinite series, extracted from Bréhmanical works for the quadrature of the 
circle, it will be proper to explain by what steps the Hindé mathematician 
has been led to these forms, which have only been made known to Euro- 
peans through the method of fluxions, the invention of the illustrious 
Newton. Let us first, however, know the age of these works; and as far 
as can be determined, the authors. First, then, it is a fact which I have 
ascertained beyond a doubt, that the invention of infinite series of these 
forms has originated in Malabar, and is not, even to this day, known to 
the eastward of the range of Ghdts which divides that country, called in 
the earliest times Céralam, from the countries of J/adura, Coimbatore, 
Mysore, and those in succession, to that northward of these provinces. 

The author of the Sadratnamdlah is Sancara Varma, the younger brother 
of the present Rdja of Cadattandda near Tellicherry, a very intelligent man 
and acute mathematician. This work, which is a complete system of 
Hindi astronomy, is comprehended in two hundred and eleven verses of 
different measures, and abounds with fluxional forms and series, to be 
found in no work of foreign or other Indian countries. 

The author of the Carana Padhati, whose grandson is now alive in his 
seventieth year, was Parnumana Séma Yau, a Nambitiri Bréhmana of 
Tirusteapura (Trichar) in Malabar. In the first verse of the commentary 
on his work, he is thus mentioned : 


Nutuna griha sama sutarachitayah carana padhatervidusha 
Bhasham vilichati caschit balanam bhodhanarthamalpadhiyam. 


«The Carana Padhati, a path to arithmetic, composed by Nurunacrina Soma 
« Sura, [ now proceed to explain in the common tongue, to adapt it to the genius of 


“* young scholars,” 
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Nurunacrina Séma Sta bears the meaning in Sanscrita of the Malabar 
terms * Purnamana Soma Yagi,” the first word being the name of his house. 

The last verse of his work contains its date in numerical letters in terms 
of days of the Caliyuga ; a mode of dating which, in the country, is to be 
traced back to upwards of one thousand seven hundred years ago, as may 
be seen in the inscriptions taken from the pagoda of Tirwvunnir near 
Calicut. The verse is as follows: 


Iti sivapura nam agramajah Capiyajwa 
Cimapi Carana padhatyahwayam tantra rupam 
Vyadhita ganita metutsamyagalocyasantah 
Cathitamihavidantassuntu santosha pantah. 


The words Ganita Metutsamyac, written in numbers, amount to 1765653 in terms 
of days of the present age; which is found to agree with A.D. 1733, being 86 years 
and 271 days before the 3lst of December 1819; Sdéma Yast was not, however, 
inventor of the system by which he formed his infinite series. 

The author of the Tantra Sangraha, who was educated in the college of 
Bréhmanas at Trichtr (which college still exists, and which is a place of 
reputed sanctity, and certainly of respectable learning), has, among his works 
on arithmetic and astronomy, laid the foundation for a complete system of 
fluxions, and opened a mine of wealth in mathematics to those students 
who can boast of being his followers, of which they are most eminently 
jealous. The copy of the work, which I have obtained with some difficulty, 
by frequent intercourse with this interesting society, bears in itself marks 
of antiquity, the commentary in the vulgar tongue being written in a 
language which is not now generally current in Malabar, and the forms of 
many letters differing materially from those of the present day. 

The author of the work is TaracutatrOra Namsu Tir, of Cérala, or 
Malabar ; the first epithet being the name of his house, the latter the title 
of his rank: he flourished in the forty-sixth century of the present age, or 
Caliyuga. 

The testimonies as to the author, and the period in which he lived, are 
the following, viz. The general consent of the learned in Malabar; the 
date which is shewn in the commencement of the work itself, namely, the 
year 4600 of the Caliyuga ; the mention made of him in the first chapter 
of a work named Driccaranam by his commentator, the author of the 
Yucti-Bhdashad, Cettatura Namsutirt, in which, while relating the history 
of the progress of astronomy, from the improvements of A’ryAB’HATTA up 
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to his own period, he thus observes: ‘ Much difference having occurred 
** in astronomical calculations, in the year of the Caliyuga 4532 a Bréh- 
** man of high rank who lived on the coast of the western ocean, having 
** examined the heavens for twelve years, established what is laid down 
“in the Yantra-Sangraha.” This is the evidence of the author of the 
Yucti-Bhisha, the commentary on the Tantra-Sangraha, concerning the 
author of the latter work: the date of the Driccaranam is mentioned in 
the latter part of the work, wiz. the 783d of the Malabar era; and in the 
summary account of the periods of astronomy, it is written 4708 of the 
Caliyuga, both of which coincide with the year 1608 of the Christian era. 

A farther account of the Yucti-Bhdshd, the demonstrations of the rules 
for the quadrature of the circle by infinite series, with the series for the 
sines, cosines, and their demonstrations, will be given in a separate paper: 
I shall therefore conclude this, by submitting a simple and ears proof of 
the 47th proposition of Euciin, extracted from 
the Yucti-Bhashd. In the accompanying figure, 
let ABC be a triangle, having the angle at C ,, 
a right angle: on AC describe the square 
ACFN, and on BC describe the square 
BCDE: on ED take EG equal to AC, and 
on AD take AH equal to BC, draw HK 
perpendicular to AD and equal to AC, join 
BG, GK, and AK. 


E G 
The mathematician will easily prove that the three spaces AFO, PGD, 
and BEG, parts of the squares SACFN and BCDE not included in the 
figure ABGK, are equal to, and identical with, the spaces KHP, OBN, and 
AHK, not occupied by any parts of the above two squares; id est, that the 
sum of the two squares ACFN and BCDE equals the figure ABGK ; but 
this, from its construction, is a square, and is drawn upon the hypothenuse 
ABC. This is probably the form by which Pyruacoras discovered the 
celebrated problem, which Eucuip afterwards so beautifully illustrated in 

the 47th proposition of the first book of his ‘ Elements.’ 
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XXXIV. Remarks on the Zend Language, and the Zendavesta; in a Letter 
Jrom the late Professor Emanvrt Rasx, F.M.R.A.S., Sc. §c., to the 
Honourable Mounrstuarr Expurnstone, M.R.A.S., then President of 
the Literary Society at Bombay. 


(Communicated by the Bombay Branch Royvat Astaric Soctery.) 


Read the 5th of May 1832. 


Tue foundation for the following remarks, or the text, as it were, on 
which I shall comment, will be Mr. Erskrye’s very learned and curious 
essay ‘on the sacred books and religion of the Pursis.”’* My opinion, it 
is true, differs almost entirely from that of Mr. Erskine ; but I feel convinced 
that neither this truly liberal and amiable scholar, nor the Lirrrary Sociery, 
will be displeased at seeing the same object represented in two different 
points of view. Either of the opposite opinions, or perhaps both of them, 
may be false, and yet the discussion of the subject may effect a step towards 
that truth and clearness which are the noble ends of every reasonable 
inquiry. But should you think my remarks fall too far short of this object, 
or are otherwise too crude and imperfect, I beg you will pardon the attempt, 
and purify the pages in the favourite element of the Parsis.t 

M. Anaqueti: pu Perron, who first translated the Zend books into 
French, did not doubt that the Zend was the old language of Media, and 
that the books preserved in that ancient dialect were the authentic works of 
Zoroaster, written of course five or six centuries before Christ. Mr. 
Erskrnr, on the contrary, imagines, first, the Zend to be a dialect of 
Sanscrit, introduced from India for religious purposes, and never spoken in 
any part of Persia; and, second, the Zend books to have been composed, 
or at least restored from memory, changed, augmented, and brought into 
their present form, in the reign of ArpasHir BABacAn, about 230 years 
after Christ. 


* Vide Transactions of the Bombay Literary Society, vol. ii. p. 295. + Or fire worshippers. 
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I must confess that the first hypothesis, although far from being proved 
by AnqueTIL, upon the whole, appears to me the most easy and natural ; 
and the other, although supported by many sagacious and interesting 
observations, seems still involved in the most inextricable difficulties. 

First, it is remarkable that other learned men (amongst whom is Sir Wm. 
Jones) have supposed, on the contrary, that Sanscrit was introduced as a 
foreign language into India from Iran; and one cannot help thinking this 
much more likely, supposing that the great conquest or migration which 
spread Sanscrit all over the northern, and by far the most extensive part of 
India, had taken place before the beginning of history ; for it is evident that 
all the modern dialects of Hindustan, as well as the Guzerati and Mahratta, 
are chiefly derived from Sanscrit, and that consequently this must have been 
introduced into India before they originated; just as Latin must have 
existed in Spain and Gaul long before the modern Spanish, Portuguese, and 
French were formed: but seeing that the grammatical structure of the 
Telugu, Tamil, Carnataca, and Malayal’ma agrees exactly with the Finnish 
and Tartar dialects in Northern and Central Asia, I imagine that one great 
race of men, which may be stiled the Scythian, in the most ancient times, 
extended from the Frozen Sea to the Indian Ocean, until the chain was 
broken by a great inundation of people of our own race, which, for want of 
a more convenient name, I shall venture to call the Japhetic, issuing from 
Eastern Persia, and taking possession of somewhat more than Hindustan. 
Observing on the map how the above-mentioned Indian aborigines of Mala- 
yalam, of Carnata, of Sholen, of Telingana, &c. are now situated in the southern 
extremity and along the eastern coast of the country, it appears most likely 
that they were driven into that situation by the torrent of a warlike people 
from the west. Another circumstance tends to corroborate this hypothesis : 
although the northern dialects in India are all derived from the Sanscrit, yet 
they contain a number of words of uncertain origin; for instance, in Hindus- 
tani, wy bread, es hat, \.3\ thus, so many, &c.; most of these words will be 
found in the Tamil and other dialects of the south, and therefore seem to be 
remnants of the aborigines, who were not altogether exterminated or 
expelled, although greatly overpowered, just as one might find some Gaelic 
words in modern French, which properly belong to Welsh or Erse. 

But, to return to Persia: that the Zend is not mentioned in the preface 
to the Farhang Jehdngirt among the other dialects of Jrdn, a circumstance 
on which Mr. Ersxrne lays peculiar stress, seems to me of much less 
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consequence. It shows only that the Musalmdn author had not extended 
his inquiries into the Gueber antiquities so far back; but knowing the 
Pahlavi to be an obsolete language of the Guevers, imagined that all their 
books were written in that dialect, which mistake I have frequently observed 
myself even amongst well-informed Europeans. Not only was Hype much 
mistaken about these languages ;* but even Sir Wm. Jones seems, unac- 
countably enough, to have confounded Zend and Pahlavi with Parst, or the 
modern Gueber dialect of the Persian.t At all events, the omission is no 
more to be wondered at than that Firpausi makes no mention whatever of 
the Median dynasty, as Mr. Ersxine has observed.t The fact is, that the 
Musalméns had no idea whatever of those remote ages, and did not think 
it worth their while to search after any information about them in the 
writings of the Parsis or the Greeks. Amir AppaLia BEN Taner’s expres- 
sion respecting the loves of Wamin and Apura, quoted by Mr. Erskine, 
contains the key to this strange ignorance. ‘ We read the Kordn,” said 
the Amir, “‘ we read no books but the Kordn and the traditions. ‘These 
others are useless. ‘This is a work of the Magi, and is evil in our sight.” 
Besides this, an inquiry into the Zend, Pahlavi, and Greek records would 
have required the serious and very difficult study of languages, extremely 
different from modern Persian, which could never be expected from a 
Musalmin, especially considering the total want of necessary means for such 
study. Moreover, the enumeration of the Persian dialects in the Farhang 
Jehdngiri, is evidently incomplete. Seven are mentioned, of which four 
belong to the provinces east of the Persian desert, wiz. Soghd? in Soghdiana, 
Herri in Khorassan, Zdvel/ in Zabulistan, and Sagzi in Sejistin ; the other 
three are to be placed west of that great barrier, viz. Farsi and Deri (the 
court dialect of Fars) in Farsistan and Kerman, and Pahlavi, according to 
Mr. Ersxrne’s most ingenious hypothesis, on the western frontiers of the 
empire in Khuzistan, Laristan, and perhaps Kurdistan. By an inspection 
of the map, it will be seen that no language is assigned to the provinces of 
Shirvan, Gilan, and Aderbaijin, not to speak of Irak, and in short the 
whole of ancient Media, a country as extensive as one of the great king- 
doms of Europe, and just the very country where Zoroaster, by every 


* Vide ANQUETIL DU PERRon’s “ Vie de ZoroAstRE,” in his Zendavesta, page 2, note |, 
+ In his Treatise on the “ Orthography of Asiatic words,” fourth specimen. 
¢ P. 309, c. 25, in vol. ii. of the Transactions of the Literary Society of Bombay, 
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tradition, is said to have flourished ; where the sacred fires are produced 
by nature herself; where the chief seat of the fire-worship is known to have 
been, and in the name of which (Adarbaijdn) the old Zend word for fire 
(atars) is preserved to this very day, more than two thousand years after 
the extinction of its ancient power and glory. From all this, I think it 
may be fairly concluded that the author of the Farhang Jehdngiri was 
wholly ignorant of the ancient language of Media, which had been almost 
entirely supplanted before his time by the Tartar or Turkish; that he 
consequently proves nothing either pro or con; and that it may, for all he 
says or omits, as well have been the Zend as any thing else. 

After having observed that the Zend has been omitted in this preface, 
Mr. Erskine next proceeds (p. 299): ‘“ Indeed there seems no reason to 
believe that it ever was a spoken language within the limits of the Persian 
empire. It has every appearance of being foreign to Persia, and its use 
was probably confined to the sacred books of that country. There can be 
no doubt in what class of languages the Zend is to be ranked, it is altogether 
Sanscrit,” &c. &c. In opposition to others, I beg to observe, that the 
affinity between Sanscrit and Zend is by no means sufficient to establish the 
hypothesis that the Zend is an Indian dialect, never spoken any where in 
Persia; nor do I find any other sufficient argument for this assertion. The 
Greek, the Latin, and perhaps more than any European tongue, the 
Lithuanian, approach very nearly to Sanscrit ; yet the former have been, 
and the latter is, certainly spoken, and that at a great distance from India. 
Not to speak of the hypothesis formerly mentioned, that the Sanscrit, in 
times anterior to recorded history, probably had issued from Iran, and been 
spread over India by a conquering people, which would admirably account 
for the great resemblance of Zend and Sanscrit. The difference between 
the Pahlavi and Fursi, on one hand, and the Zend on the other, which Mr. 
Ersk1neE next alleges, equally fails in making good his hypothesis, because 
the Pahlavi and Farsi are not to be derived from the Zend. ‘The Medians 
and Persians were two distinct but co-existing nations; their languages 
therefore may naturally be supposed to have been two different but kindred 
dialects. The Pahlavi also was not spoken in Media, it originated at least 
at a considerable distance from this kingdom; so that it cannot be expected 
that one of these languages should contain all the roots of the other, espe- 
cially considering that all the remaining specimens of Zend are commonly 
supposed to have been written five hundred years Jefore the Christian era, and 
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the oldest books of the Persians nine hundred years gffer Christ, which makes 
a space of fourteen hundred years, during which period, the Farsi, continuing 
to be a living language, must naturally have undergone a very considerable 
alteration. With respect to the Pahlavi, although it is more ancient than 
the Fursi, yet as it is confessedly mixed with the latter and Chaldean or 
Syriac, still less can it be expected that the Zend should account for its 
structure and expressions. 

Thus much in the first instance, to invalidate the opinion above men- 
tioned. I shall next try to establish positively that the relation between Sans- 
crit and Zend is not so close as to make the latter a mere dialect of the former, 
nor the difference between the Zend and Farsi so great as to make the former 
appear a foreign language, introduced from another country. I must here 
insert some grammatical details, which I perhaps overrate as my own disco- 
veries, but which I think indispensable, in order to judge of a language 
so little known. I even hope they may have some interest for philologists, 
as they are derived, not from the memoirs and vocabularies of ANQuETIL, 
but from some of the most accurate and ancient manuscripts existing. 

The pronunciation and whole external form of the Zend is very different 
from that of the Sanscrit. It has twelve single vowels, fourteen diphthongs 
(ai, di, au, du, ao, do, ni, ni), &c., and three triphthongs (aei, aoi, aow), 
besides the syllables formed by the consonants y and w, and it has thirty 
consonants. There are some few figures more; for instance, the letter y 
has two forms in the beginning of words different from a third one, used 
only in the middle, and w has one for the beginning, but another for the 
middle of words ; but there are only forty-two * really different letters. In 


* As I have no where seen a correct Zend alphabet, I shall here go through that given by 
ANQUETIL in the Zendavesta, tom. ii, p. 24, in Mem. del’ Académie des Belles Lettres, tom. xxxi, 
and repeated in Mreninsk1’s Thesaurus, introd. tab. 2 (second edition), in order to show what 
original character I mean by each of the letters mentioned in the text already, or occurring in 
the words to be quoted in the following lines. His No. 1 is short a or u, according to Grt- 
CHRIST’s system, but note; No. 2 is b, No. 3 ist, and No, 4 is the English 7, or French dj ; 
No. 5 contains two distinct letters, as I infer from finding them used in different words, and 
never confounded in any good manuscript ; the latter character I take for g, or the Arab (3; 
the former for the same letter aspirated gh, that is to say z, because I have observed that the 
line which makes the lower part of the figure even in other letters, denotes aspiration. No 6 
contains four characters, which make three distinct letters: the first is the common d; the 


second I would express by the Anglo-Saxon and Icelandic 8, it is never confounded, though 
sometimes 
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Sanscrit there are also twelve single vowels; but fourof them are quite different 
from Zend, viz. ri, ri, lii, li. Sanscrit has only two diphthongs (ei, ow), and 


sometimes regularly interchanged with d; the two last characters are only various modes of 
writing the same letter, viz. th, formed from ¢ by the sign of aspiration just mentioned. Nos. 7 
and 8 are the English letters r and z, not the German z or¢s. No.9 is a kind of s, corresponding 
to the first s in Nagari 4] : I would express it in European characters by ¢, because it is usually 
changed to c or & in connected languages ; for instance, the Sanscrit pagah, Zend pacus, is the 
Latin pecus, &c. No. 10 exhibits three characters: the first is the common s, but frequently 
confounded with the last or sh, because in Pahlavi it is used for sh, and Pahlavi has been more 
familiar than Zend to the copyists of the Zendavesta for a considerable period ; in the oldest 
manuscripts, however, they are pretty accurately distinguished. The character in the middle 
appears in the best manuscripts in such a form that it is evidently composed of s (the first of 
No. 10) and & (No. 13). Of course it is not to be considered as a single letter, but as sk ; 


sometimes, however, it is confounded with sh. No.1lis the Arab ¢, Nos. 12 and 13 are the 


common European fand k. No. 14 contains two characters: the former is the common hard g, 
the latter I suppose to be a mere mistake, as I never met with any such figure for any kind of g. 
No. 15 is our m. No. 16 is an aspirated m, formed by joining the line of aspiration to the simple 
m; but as it is written indifferently either in this way or with the two distinct characters hm 
(Nos. 19 and 15), it can scarcely be considered but as an abbreviation. No.17is ourn. No.18 
contains two different characters, of distinct use and signification: the latter is the common 
English and Danish v hard, the former is the soft English w, in the beginning of words, for in 
the middle the same sound is expressed by the character No. 35, to which, of course, this 
ought to have been transposed. No. 19 is the strong English and Danish h. No. 20 is the 
consonant y expressed with two different figures, both of which are only used in the beginning 
of words. No. 21 exhibits, in the first place, the same consonant y as written in the middle of 
words; in the second place, the vowel long. No. 22 is the English sh, French tch, and Swedish 
k, before a, i, y, d and 6; I would rather express it with c alone, always to be pronounced as the 
Italian ce, ci, because in Sanscrit, and many other Indian languages, it occurs aspirated, and 
ought then to be written ch in analogy with j, jh, k, kh, g, gh, &c. No. 23 isp. No.24 is ch, 
or the French 7. No. 25 is the vowel 7 short (not e), corresponding to the long i already 
mentioned (No. 21). The next number has two characters, representing two different short 
vowels; the former is the Italian, German, and Danish wu short, the English 00 in book, good, 
&c.; the Jatter is the common o short. No. 27 is the vowel 6 long, corresponding to the short 
o just mentioned. No. 28 exhibits two different vowels: the former is the Danish @ short, the 
English ea in measure, or a in can, fancy; French 2 in aprés, &c., German & short: I prefer 
writing it with @ diphthong, because it occurs frequently long, which must be marked with an 
accent above, but this requires that the character should have no other mark or accent before 
hand. It is also, both short and long, written in this way in several other languages ; for 
instance, Greenlandic, Singhalese,(a) &c. The long @, which has been quite overlooked by 
ANQUuETIL, is written in Zend with the same character as the short, only protracted considerably 


(a) Vide CaLtaway’s Dictionary, Colombo 1821. 
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no triphthongs whatever. Of the consonants, Zend has a hard f and v, 
different from w, and even the Arabic é, & <j, and the Persian }, which 
seven letters are wanting in the Ndguri ; of the ten aspirate mutes in Sanscrit, 
the Zend has only one, viz. th ; it has also no J, and no visarga (or Arabic 
» final), so that it wants at least eleven of the Sanscrit consonants. From 
this parallel you will see, that the two systems of sounds are as widely 
different as Greek and Anglo-Saxon, or as any other two languages of the 
whole Japhetic race. It is remarkable that the Armenian, which is known 
to be a very old and radical language, on the boundaries of ancient Media, 
has also the f or —3; the ¢ G or strong q, different from i ; the ¢, ;, and }. 
Farsi, also, the other immediate neighbouring tongue to the old Median, 


downwards to the left. The other figure under No. 28, is the common e, with the same sound 
as in Sanscrit, Italian, and other Indian and European languages. _No. 29 is a nasal a, which I 
would express with the Polish a (a) not with an, from which syllableit is very different. No. 30 
is a nasal consonant, different from the clear n (No.17). As it never occurs in the beginning 
of a word, it might without confusion be expressed with the capital n in a small size, corres- 
ponding to the bulk of the other letters. No, 31 contains two other different nasal consonants, 
of which the latter may be compared to the Sanscrit <g: and expressed with g, the other to 
the Sanscrit 2[ and expressed with 7. No. 32 is the vowel % long, the English oo in moon, 
corresponding to the short « already mentioned (No. 26 first place). No. 33 is @long. No. 34 
is a kind of strong or aspirated ¢, which I compare with the Arab |, and express with the 
Anglo-Saxon and Icelandic p, it agrees with po, the ninth letter in the Armenian alphabet, but is 
quite different from the above-mentioned th (No. 6 last place), which is formed from ¢ by joining 
to it the sign of aspiration. No. 35 is w in the middle of words as explained already. Next to 
this is a diphthong apparently composed of long 4 and a short @, but commonly pronounced as 
4o; at all events, it is no single letter of the alphabet. The following is the syllable ah (not ch), 
and the last represents the two letters st (not sht). But as it may be more pleasing to get a view 
of the alphabet as it is, than to go through the numberless mistakes and misrepresentations of 
Awnquetit, I shall subjoin a Zend alphabet, reformed according to the above observations. The 
letters seem naturally divided into three different classes, as follows : 


nb wm mw ge be bw pons wo 
ay ia ane 4 , ~ ee 


w y ae) he 6 ie eh) aa AE a” co 


e 
ésereudceos 
p d@ th t ghqh q g k 
eM us 3 |} GE ew 6 wosype 
&jnm fe 2h sla teh Oe Gin ils 


(a) This character represents the nasal sound of the vowel in Polish; as, for instance, be de “ T shall be,” 


would be pronounced like bindin in French. 
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has all these letters in genuine Persian, not Arabic, words preserved even 
till this day; for instance, W%s1 (dftdb) “ the sun ;” jLT (dghaz) “ begin- 
ning ;” .\eo (dehkin) “a villager;” +0 (dokhter) “a daughter ;” ;\ (a2) 
“ of;” sh} (shang) “rust.’? This coincidence in sound with the other 
Irénian languages, and difference from the Indian ones, tends strongly to 
restore the Zend from India to the old place assigned to it by AnquetiL 
pu Perron, according to the common hypothesis. 

2. The grammatical structure or system of inflexions in the Zend, corres- 
ponds not only with the Sanscrit, but in some instances approaches nearer 
to the Phrygian class of languages (that is to say, Greek and Latin, with 
their different dialects); in others it is quite peculiar, which seems to show 
that it is a distinct language, to be arranged between the Sanscrit and Greek. 
The first class or declension of nouns in Sanscrit, viz. those in an, ah, dé, 
the Greek nouns in oy, oc, 7, are here terminated in @m, 6, @. The other 
classes in Sanscrit and Greek are also found here, terminating in is, us 
(corresponding to the fourth declination in Latin), &c. The neuters in os, 
us, for instance, y<ves genus, are here terminated in ¢, and have a very peculiar 
inflexion. 

As a specimen of Zend declension, I shall here insert some cases of the 
singular of three different classes of substantives. 


Nom. Zarapustro-paitis Master. Mano Mind. 
Voc. Zarapustra-paiti (Man6) 

Ace. Zarapustrem-paitim ano 

Instr. sceseseseseecsace Managha 

Dat. Zarapustrdai-paite Managhe 

Abl. Zarapustrath-paitois Managho 

Gen. Zarapustrahe-paitdis Managhe. 


The two last paradigms are the Sanscrit patih and manah, Greek evs. 


The dative in dis the Greek «, the genitive in ois is very different from 
the Sanscrit in eh or yah. The neuters in d have substituted gh for s in 
Sanscrit and rin Latin. The adjectives are declined in the same manner 
as the substantives. The superlative terminates in ¢emd, Sanscrit tamah. 
The pronouns are in some instances more regular than those in Sanscrit : 
for instance, the accusative singular of the Sanscrit word idam “ this,” is here, 
neuter zmath, masculine mem, feminine imam. ‘The numerals also are by 
no means mere variations of the Sanscrit ones: for instance, qswas ‘* six,” 
Sanscrit shas ; hapta “seven,” which is the Greek xz, Sanscrit sapta. The 

Vox. IIT. 3Z 
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ordinals are in the masculine paoiryé, bityd, prityd ; (Icelandic prisji, geni- 
tive ‘pridja), ttiryd, pugsd, gstwb, haptapd, astemd, ndumé, dagmo, which 
differ much more from Sanscrit than the Latin or Lithuanian do. The 
verbs terminate in dmi, emi, omi, like the Sanscrit, but this termination is 
also frequent in /Zolic and Lithuanian. The conjugation however is nearest 
to the Sanscrit. The imperative has even here the first person: for instance, 
on the plate in AnquetiL’s Zendavesta, tom. i, page 77, the fourth line: 
“¢ Frawardne mazdayacno, Zarapustris, widaewo ahura-thkaeshé ddtai hada datat 
widaewdi Zarapustrai,” &c., which seems not to be the present tense, as 
AnqueETIL considers it, but a solemn vow: Venerabor (semper ut verus) 
Ormazopis cultor, Zoroastris assecla,* daemonum adversarius, sanclte legis 
sectator datum (hic in mundum ?), datum contra deamones ZoroastREM,t &c. 
It is very doubtful whether this datwm contra demones, or datum (nobis) 
antidemonem, be really the book Vendiddd, as Anquetix takes it, or only 
an epithet applied to Zoroaster, but that it is a solemn declaration, or 
perhaps prayer, May I always worship, &c., and not a mere relation, seems 
very clear. 

3. But to return to the language: 7 modern Persian a considerable number 
of radical words are evidently derived from Zend, not Sanscrit, which pheno- 
menon cannot easily be accounted for, if the Zend were a foreign language, 
never spoken in Persia; for instance : 


Zend. English. Persian. Zend. English. Parc 
Gaep6 World ne Qsafs Night ans 
A’cgmané Heaven lect, Drajé Long jie 
Hwarze-qsaet6 Sun Deets yg Zairi Gold 3 

Maoghoé Moon ns Ctaomi I praise aie 
Mahyé Month Mereeté A man oye 
Ctars Star Boas Cashma Eye ee 
Raogsné Light wy Gaoshé Ear Ry 
A’tars Fire we Zafan6é Tongue mi 
Garemo Warm ¢ + Bazwao The arm jl 


* The Zend word Zarapustris is an adjective declined, as paitis, as might be said in Latin 


Zoroastrianus. 


+ The Zend verb governs the dative, not the accusative, as the Latin Veneror. 
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Zend. English. Persian. Zend. English. Persian. 
Zaware Strength oy Qhasha (aec.qhaghrem) Sister pls 
Mahrk6 Death Sho Acpoé Horse cas 
Qsahyé King xslt Meregh6 Bird ea 
Shérpraio A town re | Perecath He asked Cans 


I am well aware that several of these words may be compared with 
Sanscrit expressions ; nay, some of them appear even in Armenian, Greek, 
Sclavonian, and Icelandic ; but what I would intimate by this comparison 
is, that the Persians haye derived them from the Zend ; for instance, Byline 
is not immediately borrowed from the Sanscrit ¢érd, nor from the Greek 
aso, but from the Zend ctars ; eee not from the Sanscrit caxhuh ; ajy not 


from Sanscrit bahuh ; 4} 1s a different root from the Sanscrit ctira, which also 
exists in the Zend iid “ a hero ;” \ I is not from the Sanscrit agvah (Latin 
equus), but from the Zend aspo, and that this is the genuine Iranian form, 
appears from ancient names, such as ‘Ycoarryc, &c. In the same way )\;> 
a@ thousand, is clearly derived from the Zend hazagro, not from the Sanscrit 
sahasram, although these two words may perhaps be originally one and 
the same, and so in many other instances. This alone seems to put it 
almost beyond a doubt that the Zend was the old popular language, at least 
of a great part of Iran; for if it were introduced as a sacred language for 
religious purposes, how came such words and forms of words, not at all 
religious, to come down to the people, and to be preserved so obstinately 
by them through a period of more than a thousand years, even after a 
thorough change of religion? he fact is, that these words belong to the 
radical expressions, which, even in the most mixed languages, will always 
betray the true origin of the people ; for instance, in English, if you look 
back to the translations of these words, you will observe, that all the 
corresponding expressions are Anglo-Saxon, with only a slight change, 
neither Danish nor French. If now we suppose the true history of 
England to be lost, and that any body should pretend that the old Anglo- 
Saxon was mere German, never spoken in the country but introduced with 
some slight alterations to serve religious purposes, he might be contradicted, 
merely because such words could never have descended to the people, nor 
have been preserved by them through a long and dark period in that 
particular form, different from every other Teutonic dialect, unless the 
3Z2 
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language to which they originally belonged had once been current among 
their ancestors. 

In addition, I shall only mention two other circumstances, which seem 
very powerfully to support the old hypothesis, that the Zend was the real 
language of ancient Media. The first is the language of the cuneiform 
Inscriptions of Persepolis, as far as discovered by Professor GrorerenD. I 
will readily allow, with Baron De Sacy, in his letter to Miuurn, that the 
discovery is not yet completed; but as far as we may judge from the 
features of an embryo, it looks very like the language of Zoroaster; and 
where it is very dissimilar, I am inclined to suspect some mistake ; for 
instance, in the inscription from Nizsuur, tom. ii, plate 24, quoted in 
Be.iino’s Account of Grorerenp’s Discovery,* 1 doubt the correctness 
of the genitive plural in ¢, ch, 4, 0, which is not Zend, and suppose the true 
reading should be a, », a, m, which (anam) is the usual termination of 
genitive plurals of the first class of nouns. The two new letters there 
restored, viz. n and m, would also bring the last word of this inscription, 
d, Ih, é, 0, ch, 6, sh, 6, h, much nearer to Achemenides, which Dr Sacy 
expected to find here: I think it ought to be read thus, dgamndsih. The 
extreme confusion and inaccuracy of AnqueTiL’s alphabet has prevented 
Groterenp, who took it for an established foundation, from determining 
the true power and number of the letters. Thus, in the Zend cuneiform 
alphabet, exhibited by Betrino, there are only thirty letters (three of 
which are marked as doubtful) out of the forty-two really distinct characters 
mentioned above,} and among those thirty the related letters (for instance, 
u, u, ®, v, i, 4 y, &c.) are not accurately distinguished ; nay, in the 
inscription just quoted, one character is read both é and 4, although another 
character, occurring thrice in the same inscription, is also expressed by ¢, 
Surely before the discovery is completed, it must be laid down as a funda- 
mental supposition, ¢hat each character has only one determined sound, and 
that no two characters signify exactly the same. This last, it is true, is the 
case with y and w in the Zend written alphabet ; but this alphabet, according 


* Vide Transactions of the Literary Society of Bombay, vol. ii. p. 170. 

+ Sir Wo. Jones has already observed many more letters in these inscriptions. “ In five of 
them,” says he, in his Discourse on the Persians, “ the letters which are separated by points, 
may be reduced to forty; at least I can distinguish no more essentially different.” The remain- 
ing two letters did not occur, perhaps, in the five inscriptions he examined. 
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to Mr. Ersxrne’s ingenious observation, is lately formed from the Pahlavi, 
because I fancy the ancient cuneiform alphabet was too inconvenient in 
books; and by frequent use in hand-writing for many ages, those little 
excrescences might easily originate, though they cannot reasonably be 
expected to occur in an ancient original alphabet. It must still be observed 
that the cuneiform inscriptions are probably not written in ancient Median, 
but in ancient Persian; and consequently that all their words and forms 
cannot justly be expected to agree altogether with Zend: but that there 
should be, notwithstanding this, so strong a resemblance between them and 
the Zend, in spelling, inflexion, and the words themselves is, in my opinion, 
no slight evidence for the Zend having been the ancient language of Media. 

The other circumstance I would adduce, is the dialect of an Iranian tribe, 
called by the Georgians Osi, by the Russians Osetinzi, living on the very 
summit of Caucasus; at present without any particular religion, and 
supposed by M. Ktraprota (in his journey into the Caucasus and 
Georgia), from historical probability, to be an ancient Median colony. 
This Osic dialect has lost the old complicated grammatical structure, 
like the modern Persian, but it has preserved some peculiar words and 
forms, agreeing with the Zend, though differing from all other Iranian 
dialects. I shall only mention a few, extracted from a small but valuable 
collection in manuscript, kindly communicated to me by the learned 
Professor F. Aprzunc: y= the sun (not yx), Zend hware ; ij earth, 
Zend 240; »\ jire, by transposition in Zend, dtars. Another curious 
transposition you will have observed in the Zend words quoted above, 
namely gs for the modern Persian sh, in the European languages sk, The 
Zend which, from ancient names in Greek ‘Pwkavae, &C.. we may infer to 
be the genuine, is also with a slight alteration preserved in Osic ; for 
instance, i+! night; Zend gsofs, Persian 5 (shab) ; Jims\ six, Zend 
qswas, Persian 44 (shash) ; again, pm! milk, Persian py (shir). We may 
trace these words in the Icelandic skim, Danish skumring, darkness ; 
Icelandic, skyr ; Danish, skormelk, a sort of sour milk, &c. 

As to the authenticity of the Zendavesta, it seems to stand or fall with the 
antiquity and reality of the language wherein it is written: to state 
nothing, however, without some kind of proof, I shall shortly mention 
the reasons on which my own persuasion rests. The Pahlavi, as well as 
Parsi, evidently presupposes the Zend, and it is apparent that the religion 
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of the Magi must have been delivered in Zend long before it was preached 
in Pahlavi or Parsi. Thus a great number of angels, and other celestial or 
infernal beings, derive their names in Pahlavi and Parsi from the Zend ; and 
although the signification may now be obscure even in this language, as a 
dead one, of which the knowledge remains to be recovered, yet the Zend 
form of the words is evidently the genuine and original one, because their 
terminations are here common ones, and their component parts recur 
frequently in other combinations, which shows they must have been ssignifi- 
cant forms and words in this language, afterwards corrupted in Pahlavi and 
Parsi, so as to convey no meaning whatever ; for instance, Ahuré mazddo, 
Pahlavi Anhuma, Persian 4;0,\. The Pahlavi may be a corruption of Elohim 
perhaps (instead of Alhuma), but the Parsi is evidently borrowed from the 
Zend, in which language Ahuré, corresponding to the syllable .,!, is no 
part of the name of the Deity, but an epithet used even about other 
beings, and meaning, I suppose, holy or most holy. Mazddo only is the 
proper name, therefore the adjective is always dropped in composition ; 
for instance, Mazda yagné “ a votary of Ormuzp,” Mazda-ditd “ given by 
Ormuzp,” &c. Agro mainyus is corrupted to Ahriman, which has no 
distinct signification, whereas the Zend expression contains clearly an 
adjective in the masculine. Agro, “bad,” “ evil,” and a substantive masculine 
mainyus, “ spirit,” derived from the above-mentioned neuter mand, “ mind,” 
and analogous to the expression dus-mainyus, enemy, Persian 0, Greek 
durevns, Ame@esho ¢pe@nté is in Pahlavi corrupted to Amhuspand, in Parsi 
saielt-el which is equally void of sense in both languages: the Zend 
expression consists of a substantive and an adjective ; the former I take to 
be properly the name of archangels, the adjective ¢p@ntd means eacellent, 
exalted, and occurs frequently in other combinations; for instance, in the 
beginning of Jzeshne, Ormuzp is styled Mainyus gp@entitamd, i.e. spiritus 
excellentissimus. Missro (which is instead of Missras), is called in Pahlavi 
Matin, and in Parsi ,-< (Mihr), from the Greek Midees. I think it is 
clear that the Zend is the true form of the name. Qshapré wairyd is in 
Pahlavi changed to Shatevin, in Parsi to jy» »-4 (Shahriver), which has no 
meaning ; the Zend again is composed of a substantive Qshapro, a king, 
and an adjective wairyo, which the Parsis use to translate elf o\,<. The first 
part of the word is both in Pahlavi and Pérst confounded with shdipre, a 
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town; Pahlavi shatun, Persian », which is, however, another root. It 
would be to no purport to quote more instances, especially as the Zend is 
still so unknown as to throw little light on the real meaning of those names, 
nor can it be at all necessary ; as it must certainly have been observed long 
ago that scarcely any of the names of beings, implements, ceremonies, &Xc. 
belonging to the Parsi religion (such as Ohnover, Ferverdin, Isfend-crmed, 
Aniran, Ized, Barsom, Pendm, Kosti, Sadre, &c. &c.) can be explained by, 
or even retraced to any other language than Zend, which is enough to 
show that this religion must have been originally founded or instituted in 
that language. Nor would it else have been preferred to the Pahlavi and 
Parsi in all religious prelections and public and private prayers by every 
one who adores the name of Ormuzp, of what sect and country soever. 

It will easily be seen how strongly this remark confirms the opinion that 
Zend was the ancient vernacular language of Media; for if it be the original 
language wherein the Pérsi religion was first promulgated, it most certainly 
cannot be any foreign dialect at all; or else, how should it be connected 
with that religion ? Is the Parsé religion to have been introduced into Persia 
from India? or did the Persian prophet go to that country, in order to study 
the Indian language and philosophy? And, in either case, why has not the 
sacred language of India been introduced as it was? How could it enter 
the mind of that legislator, or of any body, to change almost every word, 
every declension, and every conjugation of a foreign language, sufficiently 
obscure as it was? For, in fact, I scarcely recollect ever meeting with a 
single word in Zend agreeing altogether with Sanscrit. Further, why did 
he introduce a vast number of letters and words never used in any proper 
Indian dialect, some of which appear even in Greek, German, Icelandic, 
&c.; for instance, the preposition math, with (Latin cum), Icelandic med, 
German met, Greek yzrx. It is worthy of remark even, that the Zend 
math, as well as the Icelandic med, and German mef, govern the dative ; 
whereas, the Greek zr requires the genitive in this sense. In short, I 
do not see why Zoroaster should adopt a foreign language; or, if he had 
adopted it, how he should have succeeded in converting any body; nor 
how, though he, through worldly power, might have introduced his form 
of worship, that adopted foreign language should ever have penetrated 
to the commonpeople. Never did any great sage or legislator of antiquity 
adopt a language foreign to his people. Conrucius wrote in Chinese, 
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Mewnv in Sanscrit, Moses in Hebrew, Pyruacoras and Lycurcus used the 
Doric, Soton and Socrates the Attic, Jesus the Syriac, the doctrines of 
AraTHER (Op1n) are preserved in Icelandic, and those of Munammep in 
Arabic. It is only in latter ages, remote from the foundation of the 
religion, when the colloquial dialect changes, or when the religion is 
propagated to foreign countries, that the religious language becomes diffe- 
rent from the vulgar one, because the people cling with veneration to that 
particular tongue, in which the religion was at first promulgated. 

Finally, if the Zend was the real tongue of Zoroaster, in which his 
religion was originally made known, the Zend books cannot possibly have 
originated in the time of Anpasuir BasacAn. After the religion had been 
neglected, and the language of the land changed for ages past, how could any 
thing be forged or composed in such an obsolete and difficult tongue, with 
three genders, six cases at least in each of the two numbers, six classes of 
nouns, pronouns of a peculiar inflexion, six or more classes of verbs, with 
many distinct tenses, all of which are extremely different from the colloquial 
dialects? How could such a number of complicated rules, which, eveu 
with a good grammar at hand, would require a very serious study, be 
constantly observed in mind in a book as large as the Bible, if it were 
produced or restored from memory in an ignorant age? Farther, if the 
priests, countenanced by the government, restored one of the twenty-one 
books of Zoroaster, why did not they restore the rest also, or avail them- 
selves of the opportunity to supply the defect by something of their own, or 
something to the advantage of that government. Certainly, whether the 
Zendavesta is conjectured to have been wholly composed, or only restored 
by the ignorant priests in the age of Arpasnir BAsacAy, it is a miracle a 
thousand times more improbable than that some fragments, allowed fairly 
to be less than one-twentieth part of the whole work of Zoroaster, may 
have escaped the persecution of Axzexanper and the indifference of 
succeeding ages. Nay, it is difficult to conceive how the Zendavesta could 
ever be wholly destroyed: by Atexanper it could scarcely be effected 
throughout that immense empire, and after his time no violent persecution 
took place until the Muhammedan conquest ; besides, subsequently to 
ALEXANDER, the text must have existed, when it was translated into Pahlaw. 
When these translations were made is not yet ascertained; but it is well 
known that the Pahdavi flourished during the reign of the Ashkanian or 
Parthian dynasty, and the Pdrst during the Sassanian: as, however, the 
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old religion was disregarded by the Parthian kings, and ArpesHir Basacan 
is famous for his zealous endeavours to restore religion and literature, I 
think it not improbable they may have been made during his reign, about 
230 years A.C.; afterwards the Pah/avi even fell into disuse, until it was 
at last publicly prohibited by an order of the king: consequently, the text 
must have existed at the time mentioned, and it must have been considerably 
older, because it was grown so obscure and unintelligible as to require a 
translation, and the names of beings to be venerated or combated became 
so obsolete and corrupted, as to lose the signification they originally 
conveyed ; nay, it is evident that the translators in many places did not 
understand the old text properly, but substituted some folly of their own in 
the place of its very simple injunctions. I shall only venture to quote one 
signal instance. In the fourth chapter or Fargard of the Vendidad, there 
are mentioned several crimes to be expiated by certain fines; again, the 
same crimes are enumerated and a corporal punishment determined for 
each, I imagine in case of want of money to pay the fine; but instead of 
this, the Pahlavi translator speaks of years to be passed in hell! The text 
cannot, then, have been produced during the dark Ashkanian period; and 
during the reign of ALexanper and his successors it is much less likely; nor 
is there, to my knowledge, any hint in history or tradition, which might 
lead to the suspicion that the Zendavesta was forged in this whole period. 
We are then here arrived at the times before ALEXANDER, at the very 
dynasty under which Zoroaster is said to have flourished. Farther than 
this, I by no means pretend to go, nor to determine exactly when ZoroasTER 
lived. I do not despair, however, that some interesting historical facts, or 
hints at least, may still be discovered in the Vistagp-yesht, of which I have 
a very fine copy in Zend, perhaps even in the other Zend books, when they 
shall be scrutinized and published by some sober critic who understands the 
text, which was not the case with AnqueTiL pu Perron. I am equally far 
from pretending that all the Zend fragments we now have are the genuine 
works of Zoroaster himself, but only that they were all of them composed 
before ALEXANDER or immediately after his conquest. ‘Till that event, I 
imagine the Zend was still a living language, and some prayers, liturgical 
forms, &c., might easily be composed by the priests long after the prophet 
was deceased; but after the conquest, a great confusion took place: the 


old language was lost, the religion neglected, the sacred text was to be 
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translated, and it seems impossible that any correct piece should have been 
composed afterwards in such an obscure ancient dialect, or if it were 
composed, that it should get such an authority and currency, not only 
among the priests but in every private devotion of the common people. 


(Signed) E. Rasx. 
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XXXV. Some Account of the Kolisurra Silk-Worm of the Deccan, by Captain 
(now Lieutenant-Colonel) Wirt1au Henry S vKES, Of the Bombay Military 
Establishment, M.R.A.S., FERS. F.G.S., &¢. Sc. 


(Communicated by the Bombay Branch Royaz Asraric Socrery.) 
Read the 7th of April 1832. 


Iv my late researches in that part of the Deccan lying between the sources 
and junction of the Bima and Mota Mola rivers, I met with the cocoons* of 
the silk-worm which is called Kolsurra by the Mahrattas. The insect is 
an object of interest to the manufacturer from the strength of the fibre in 
the silk it produces. 

Dr. Roxsureu having described the Tusseht and Arrindi silk-worms of 
Bengal in the seventh volume of the Transactions of the Linnean Society, 
I was naturally anxious to ascertain whether the Tusseh of Bengal and the 
Kolisurra of the Deccan could be identified, or were to be referred to 
different species. I am indebted to Colonel Kennepy for facilitating this 
inquiry by the obliging transmission to me of the seventh’ volume of the 
Transactions of the Linnean Society; but unhappily some difficulties are 
opposed to the determination of the question for the present as I have 
only met with the insect in its pupa and imago states. Dr. Roxpurcu 
describes the caterpillar, which I have not seen, but he does not describe 
the pupa, which I possess. In the description of the moth there are strong 
points of resemblance between the Bhugi and Kolisurra, but there are 
also discrepancies which would induce a belief that they are of different 
species. On the whole, however, it is of very little moment whether my 
account adds a new species to the already teeming list of the entomologist, 
or be considered merely auxiliary to the able notices before the public, 
since it will at least promulgate the knowledge of the existence, on the 


* Vide Plate 22, figure 1, + “ Bhugi of Birbham,” 
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western coasts of India, of a valuable insect whose labours can be so readily 
applied to the useful purposes of life. 

The following is a description of the animal, so far as I am acquainted 
with it, in its different stages. Eggs, dirty white, ovate, slighty compressed, 
firm, marked with two brown parallel rings longitudinally.* _Impregnation 
by the male in the moth state for the mere production of eggs unnecessary ; 
since, in several instances, and I have now one before me, the moth deposits 
its eggs immediately on issuing from its cocoon, without the possibility of 
its having met the male; but it is to be inferred that they want the vivifying 
principle. The eggs are one-tenth of an inch long, and of a proportionate 
diameter to form a compressed oval; they vary in number from a hundred 
to two hundred, and the moth is occupied from four to six days in 
their deposition. One moth produced a hundred and thirty, and another 
a hundred and ninety-six eggs, besides sixteen found in its abdomen after 
death. 
The first egg deposited is seized by the ¢arsi, which are armed with 
strong, sharp, incurvated claws. The second egg, on its under surface, 
has a small spot of reddish-coloured glutinous matter, by which it is 
attached to the preceding egg; each succeeding egg is provided with 
similar gluten, and is attached by a suitable motion of the abdomen to 
those that have preceded it: as the body of eggs accumulates, it is 
gradually drawn up towards the sternum by means of the farsi and claws, 
the operation being assisted by the pushing of the abdomen and by the 
hind legs; and on the insect having performed the duties imposed on it by 
nature, it dies, leaving its body as a shield or covering to its eggs. I 
witnessed this process, but am not satisfied that it is a usual habit, as 
another moth deposited her eggs without any such manifestation of econo- 
mical instinct. Under some circumstances, such as the eggs being 
deposited on a narrow branch of a tree, this covering must be of very 
little benefit, since it would necessarily be blown away by the wind, or 
shaken off by the motion of the branch. If it be an instinct, it is probably 
intended to screen the eggs from the eyes of depredators, as the body 
could afford them no other defence. Some days after the eggs are 
deposited, the depression on their sides becomes greater, and ultimately 


* Vide Plate 22, figure 2. 
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each side sinks into a pit or hollow, the egg assuming the form of a double 
concave lens.* The circumference is still marked with the two parallel 
rings. I had hundreds of eggs in different years for months in my 
possession, but the caterpillars never made their appearance: of the larva, 
therefore, I cannot speak, not having seen it.t 

Pupa.—The pupa is an inch long, of an oval form,t one end obtuse, the 
other somewhat acuminated. The posterior extremity (gastro-theca) consists 
of a dark brown (occasionally approaching to a black), smooth, leathery 
case, divided into nine segments or rings; these rings lessening in size to 
the acuminated end, and corresponding with the abdominal rings of the 
future moth; each of these has two apertures or spiracles, which are 
arranged in two lines on either side: the rings appear capable of shutting 
into each other, like the tubes of a telescope. The obtuse end, comprising 
the cephalo-theca and cyto-theca, &c., is protected by a strong leathery hood 
in several pieces, on the dorsal side touching the fifth ring, and on the 
abdominal side joining the first ring; the shape of the hood, therefore, 
resembles that of the body of a coal-skuttle. Through this covering are 
discoverable the rudiments of the eyes, the hard shell on the back of 
the head; and even the wings may be traced, with a little assistance from 
the imagination. When the pupa is pricked with a pin, or is otherwise 
pained or incommoded, it jerks or twists its abdomen. 

Cocoon.—Oblong ; from one to one and a-quarter of an inch long ; has the 
appearance and almost substance of an exceedingly tough tanned hide; is 
most firmly attached by a strong cord to a branch of a tree; the cocoon 
of the male is smaller than that of the female. The animal is said to 
remain an indefinite time in the pupa state, varying from three months to 
two years. It is converted into the moth while yet in its cocoon, and 
liberates itself by discharging from its mouth a liquor, which dissolves or 
loosens that part of the cocoon adjoining to the cord which attaches it to 
the branch, causing a hole, and admitting of the passage of the moth. 
The solvent property of this liquid is very remarkable ; for that part of the 


* Vide Plate 22, figure 3. 

+ The eggs are said, by Mr. Basen, to hatch in from ten to fifteen days, according to the 
temperature of the air: the larve arrive at their full size (two and a-half to three inches) in a 
month, their prevailing colour being pale or sea-green. 

t Vide Plate 22, figure 4, Pupa. 
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cocoon against which it is directed, although previously as hard as a piece 
of wood, becomes soft and pervious as wetted brown-paper. I may 
observe, however, that on some rare occasions I have found this discharge 
insufficient to ensure the escape of the moth, which I have been obliged to 
promote manually; but in all cases a very large opening is left, and the 
silk threads are entirely severed. 

Imago.—In its perfect state the moth is remarkably handsome, if not 
splendid.* I found its existence limited to a week when confined, those in 
my possession having died within seven days, and I have no reason to 
suppose that in a wild state their existence would be prolonged beyond the 
time necessary for depositing their eggs, which is commonly effected within 
the week : they did not take any nourishment while they lived. Dr. Rox- 
BuRGH’s moth of the Bhugi had no mouth, nor could I discover, with the 
assistance of a compound microscope, suctorious organs; but there was 
decidedly a passage into the stomach (ventriculus), which readily admitted 
of the insertion of a fine needle. By this passage the animal doubtless 
discharges the fluid which softens the cocoon and facilitates its escape. 
The absence of the essential organs of the mouth indicates that the moth 
is only produced to deposit its eggs, and that it does not take food in this 
state. 

Head.—* Roundish, scarcely projecting beyond the anterior margin of the 
first pair of wings.” 

Eyes.—* Large, of a dark brown colour,” minutely and beautifully 
reticulated. 

Antenne.—Male. Bipectinate, very broad, lanceolate——Female. Bipec- 
tinate, very narrow, lanceolate. 

Palpi.—Four : the lower ascending, densely covered with hair, the upper 
pair projecting, incurved, not hairy. 

Mouth.—No suctorious organs. 

Trunk.—* Oval, completely clothed with fine long orange-brown hair.” 

Abdomen.—Oblong, ovate, composed of nine parts or rings (Dr. Rox- 
BURGH says seven), including the extreme point. The whole densely 
covered with fine long orange-brown hair. In the female, the abdomen 
extends to the margin (or a little beyond) of the posterior wings. In the 
male, it is considerably shorter. 


* Vide Plate 22, figure 5, Imago. 
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Legs.—The first two pair somewhat longer than the posterior legs. 
The cova, or hip of the first pair, about three-twentieths of an inch long, 
somewhat compressed, and moving close to the palpi, or feelers. The 
cove of the posterior legs are consolidated with the trunk and immoveable, 
The femur, or thigh, three-tenths of an inch long, compressed. Tibia, or 
shank, three-tenths of an inch long and round. Tarsus, or foot, five- 
twentieths of an inch long, consisting of five joints ; the extreme joints longer 
than those intermediate. The foot very flexible, even after death, while the 
rest of the members are very rigid. 

The ¢arsus is terminated by two incurved sharp claws, which enable the 
animal to retain a tenacious hold, supporting itself even on the perpendicular 
sides of a glass tumbler; it may, however, owe the latter faculty to a viscid 
exudation from the foot, All the legs are densely covered with straight 
reddish-brown hair. 

Wings.—Ale horizontal, expanded with faint whitish stripes in the 
direction of the nervures. Superior, or first pair, of cream, or orange- 
brown, darker on the exterior margins than on the abdominal edges ; 
anterior margins slightly convex, and, from the point of insertion to the 
tip, bounded with a bluish-grey belt, which extends across the thorax ; 
posterior edges slightly concave, ornamented with a broad border, the 
outer edge of which is greyish, faint green, or yellowish fuscous colour, the 
centre whitish, and the inner edge of a deep carmine; inner or abdominal 
edge of the wing straight. In the centre of each wing there is a remark- 
able eye, the pupil of which resembles transparent mica, surrounded by an 
iris of the colour of the posterior border of the wings, with an additional 
narrow circle of black ; but the outward segment of the iris has the various 
colours mingled into a brownish-yellow, excepting the black of the outer 
ring, which is more prominent than on the inner side. The posterior, or 
second pair of wings, resemble the first, in colour and ornament, in every 
respect; the posterior margins, however, are convex. The wings and body 
are densely covered with straight fine hair, the colour of which varies from 
cream and dun in the female, to almost rufous or light maron in the male. 

The advantage in cultivating the Kolisurra is in its feeding indiscriminately 
on the sagwan (teak-tree),* the bor,t the dsana,t and the mulberry, /t.§ 


® Tectona grandis. + Zizyphus jujube. ¢ Terminalia alata glabra, § Morus Indica. 
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The cocoon in the drawing is on the branch of a teak-tree. I have not 
been able to ascertain that any use is made of the silk of the Kolisurra on 
Western India, although the knowledge of the existence of the insect is 
universal, from there being an adage in Mahratta, that a man who 
voluntarily involves himself in almost inextricable difficulties is like the 
‘Kolisurra shut up in its cell. The extensive use, also, by matchlock 
men of the cocoon cut into thongs, as ligatures for binding the match- 
lock barrel to the stock, could not fail to diffuse the knowledge of the 
insect: the thongs are more durable than those of leather. 

Wherever Dr. Roxsurcu’s description of the Bhugi applied to the 

Kolisurra, 1 have used his language marked by inverted commas. 
‘ With respect to the strength of the fibre of the silk, I have to remark, 
that a single filament or thread supported a weight of one hundred and 
ninety-eight grains ; and in repeated trials, I was cautious to guard against 
using a double filament, I have no reason to doubt, therefore, the results 
fairly indicating its strength. 

The male moth differs from the female, in the following particulars :— 
The body is less by one-third ; the legs shorter; the anienn@ oval, or broad 
lanceolate, instead of narrow lanceolate; the ground-colour of the wings 
two or three shades darker, and their expansion less; those of the female 
measuring seven inches across, and of the male five and a-half inches. A 
male in my possession lived six days without food, and during his confine- 
ment deposited daily a quantity of a brownish-white fluid, which had a 
disagreeable odour. 

(Signed) W. H. Syxes, 


NOTE. 
London, May 21, 1832. 


Sivce the above was written, now some years ago, J have reared many of the insects from 
the pupa state, and cxn bear unhesitating testimony that the females invariably deposited 
their eggs without the possibility of their having communicated with males: but the eggs 
were never productive ; in fact, they had not been fecundated. 

With respect to the Kolisurra not being the Arrindé silk-worm of Dr. Roxsurcu, 
which an European entomologist has pronounced it to be, no further evidence is necessary 
than that of Mr. Arxinson, who states that the cocoons of the latter are remarkably 
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soft and white, and the filament so exceedingly delicate as to render it impossible to 
wind off the silk. On turning to F. Cramer (Papillons exotiques des trois parties du 
Monde: UV Asie, V Afrique, et ! Amerique, Pl. A, 148), there is a figure a good deal 
resembling the female Koléswrra, denominated the Phalena (Bombyx) Paphia: 
references are made also in Cramer to Sepa, tom. iv. tab. 23, fig, 5, 6; to Drury, 
tom. ii. tab. 5, fig. 1, under Phai. Myletta: but the authors were ignorant of the habits 
of the insect. 

It is of very little moment, however, whether or not the Kolésurra be known to 
naturalists, the object of this paper being to diffuse a knowledge of new facts connected 
with its economy, and applicability to the uses of man. 

The following is a description of the Bombyx Paphia, by a distinguished entomo- 
logist ; the specific characters of the old writers being defective. 


W.H. Syxss, Lieut.-Colonel. 


Bombyx Paphia.—Liny. 
B.alis patentibus falcatis concoloribus flavis : strigis rufis ocelloque fenestrato.Fab. 
Habitat in Asia in India Orientali. 

Ale omnes flave, antice falcate strigis duabus violaceo-rubris anteriore undata. 
Ocellus (antice) annulo exteriori nigro, secundo roseo, tertio albido, quarto flavo- 
cenoso quinto aurantio, maculag : fenestratra, lined fusca obliqua par medium disci 
currente, postice paullo differt, annulo exteriori nigerrimo, 2do. aurantio, 3tio. cenoso, 
4tog. flavo. It may here be remarked, that the fuscous line on the anterior wings divides 
the ‘‘ Macula fenestrata” nearly equally running in an oblique direction. In the 
posterior wings the fuscous line is drawn over the anterior margin of the disk, and runs 


obliquely. 
F, W. Hopz, 
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XXXVI. Copy of a Letter from Sir Grenvitte Trurce, Bart., to Lieut.- 
General Brnsamin Forzrs, M.R.A.S., relative to.a Phenician Tombstone 
Sound at Maghrawah in Tunis, and presented to the Roya Astaric Soctrty 
by Sir Grenvitte TrempPce. 


Read the 7th of December 1833. 


Malta, 2d July 1833. 

Tue sepulchral stone with the Phoenician inscription,* I found at Maghra- 
wah (s,|,e), a little village in the Beylik of Tunis, situated on the northern 
declivity of the range of hills, which separates Muhadhar-al-Hammadah 
Walid Ayir (jhe od,\ slis!! yss*), the ancient Tucca Terebenthina, from the 
plain of Zirrz 35; inhabited by the Beni Riss, a branch of Déthridis, and 
on which are seen the ruins of Assura, now called Zan/ir 5}. I feel 
inclined to imagine that Maghrdéwah occupies the situation of one of those 
Libyo-Pheenician towns or villages which were never colonized by the 
Romans ; for though we find several fragments of coarsely-executed bas- 
reliefs representing men and animals, evidently of a date anterior to the 
epoch when sculpture attained any degree of perfection, yet I saw not a 
single vestige of the workmanship either of the later Carthaginians or of 
their conquerors. Not the smallest fragment of either capital, frieze, or 
cornice is descernible. About an hour and a-half’s distance from Maghra- 
wah, in the direction of Zanfir, is the small village of Lheys VJ, where 
are found similar remains, mixed however with fragments of Roman 
inscriptions and sculpture. 

The inscription, which I imagine to be written in one of the various 
Phoenician dialects, is valuable from its scarcity ; for during a tour which I 
made through the whole of the interior of the Beylik, I only found seven 
or eight inscriptions which were not in Latin; and this one was all that I 
was enabled to bring away, the others being too large to be carried by a 


* Vide the accompanying plate. 
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horse. It is I think a matter of astonishment that even these few have 
survived to the present day, when we recollect that the Romans did all in 
their power to obliterate, by the destruction of the institutions and monu- 
ments of the Punic power, all traces of the existence of that nation. The 
principle of ‘ delenda est Carthago’ was not confined to the destruction of 
the capital, but extended itself through all the provinces as far as the vast 
Sahira, effacing in all directions every thing which could in itself be 
thought to carry down to future ages the proof of the existence of Rome’s 
greatest rival. 


(Signed) Grenvitie T. Tempte. 


4B2 
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XXXVII. Memoir on the Eastern Branch of the River Indus, giving an 
Account of the Alterations produced on it by an Earthquake, also a Theory 
of the formation of the Runn, and some Conjectures on the Route of Atexan- 

‘per rue Great; drawn up in the years 1827-1828.—By Lieutenant 
Axrrex® Burnes, of the Honourable East-India Company’s Military Ser- 
vice on the Bombay Establishment. 


PART aL. 


In the north-western extremity of our Indian possessions, and under the 
tropic, is situated the small and sterile territory of Cutch, of importance to 
the government from its advanced position, but of more attraction to the 
student of history from its western shore being washed by the waters of the 
classic Indus and from its proximity to the scene of ALEXANDER’s glories.* 
Divested, however, of these alluring enticements to enter on its history, 
Cutch is a country peculiarly situated. To the west it has the inconstant and 
ever varying Indus. To the north and east the tract called Runn, which is 
alternately a dry sandy desert and a muddy inland lake. To the south it 
has the Gulf of Cutch and the Indian Ocean, with waters receding yearly 
from its shores. 

The physical geography of such a province is full of interest, for besides 
the alterations in its fluctuating boundaries, it has of late become subject to 
earthquakes, one of which has produced some unlooked-for changes in the 
eastern branch of the Indus, and it is particularly to detail and explain these 
that I have drawn up the present memoir, though it would have been 
an amusement to myself to embrace a more extended field of inquiry. 

Cutch is at present labouring under disadvantages inflicted on it by the 
vindictive hatred of a jealous and cruel neighbouring government, for 
previous to the battle of Jharra,t which was fought in 1762, when the 


* See note A. + See note B. 
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natives made a brave stand for their independence against a Sindian inva- 
sion of eighty thousand men, the eastern branch of the Indus, commonly 
called P’harrdn, emptied itself into the sea by passing the western shore 
of Cutch, and the country on its banks participated in the advantages 
which this river bestows throughout its course. Its annual inundations 
watered the soil and afforded the natives a plentiful supply of rice, the 
whole country on its banks, then known by the name of Saira,* being cul- 
tivated. 

These blessings, which nature had bestowed on this otherwise barren 
region, perished with the battle of Jharra, for Mir GuotAm Sudu Catora, 
irritated at the unsuccessful result of the expedition which he had led into 
Cutch, returned full of vengeance to Sinde, and inflicted a deep injury on 
a country which he had otherwise failed to humble. At the village of 
Mora he threw a mound of earth, or as it is called a band, across that 
branch of the Indus which fertilized Cutch, and by thus causing the stream 
which so much benefited its inhabitants, to ow into other branches of the 
river, and by leading it through canals to desert portions of his own 
dominions, he at once destroyed a large and rich tract of irrigated land, 
and converted a productive rice-country, which had belonged to Cutch, 
into a sandy desert. 

This original band did not entirely prevent the water of the Indus reach- 
ing Cutch, but it so impeded the progress of the main stream that all agri- 
culture depending on irrigation from it ceased. In process of time, how- 
ever, this trivial remnant of former prosperity disappeared, and the TAururs, 
the successors of the CALoras in the government of Sinde, caused numerous 
other bands to be raised, and twenty-five years ago, ALi Murin, the present 
chief of the Tharr,t put a finishing blow to the work of ruin by throwing 
up the band at Ali Bander, since which time no fresh water has passed 
to the sea, even during the swell of the river. 

The strip of land which at one time formed the perganah of Saira, on the 
banks of this fruitful river, has not since then yielded a blade of vegetation, 
and has become a part of that Runn on which it bordered. The channel 


* Saira included the country between Lacpat, Saira, and Minddn, and extended a few miles 
north of Sindr?. 


+ The country north of the Runn, and between the Indus and Parcar, is so called. 
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of the river above Lacpat had nearly dried up and filled with mud, while 
that below the town was converted into a creek of the sea, and flooded at 
every tide. 

The Raos, or Rajds, of Cutch, possessed at one time military stations in 
three different places of Sinde, wiz. Badina, Ballyari, and Raoma ca bazar, 
yet they bore submissively these indignities which I have described, as well 
to their own ruin as that of their subjects, and used no exertion to regain 
from Sinde what nature had bestowed on their country, or to wipe off those 
injuries which had been offered them, at variance, as they no doubt were, 
with the law of nations, ill even as it is understood in India.* 

In this state of apathy and indifference, there occurred, in the month of 
June 1819, a severe shock of an earthquake, by which some hundreds of the 
inhabitants of Cutch perished, and every fortified strong-hold in the country 
was shaken to its foundation, and wells and rivulets without number were 
changed from fresh to salt water: but these were trifling incidents com- 
pared with the alterations which were brought about in the eastern branch 
of the Indus and the country bordering on it. At sunset the shock was 
felt at Sindri, the station at which the Cutch government collected their 
taxes, and which is situated on the high road from Cutch to Sinde, and on 
the’ banks of what had been once the eastern branch of the Indus. The 
little brick fort of a hundred and fifty feet square, which had been built 
there for the protection of merchandize, was overwhelmed at once with 
a tremendous inundation of water from the ocean, which spread on all sides, 
and in a few hours completely flooded the country, and converted the tract, 
which had before been hard and dry, into an inland lake, extending for 
sixteen miles on each side of Sindri. The houses within the walls were 
instantaneously filled with water and the interior of the fort became a tank, 
in which, eight years afterwards, I found fish; the only dry spot being 
where the walls had actually stood, and which continued so from the bricks 
having fallen on one another. Of the four towers but one now remains ; 
the inhabitants saved themselves from destruction by ascending it, and only 
reached the land on the following day by boats. 

But it was soon discovered that this was not the only alteration effected by 
this memorable convulsion of nature; as the inhabitants of Sindri observed 
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at a distance of five miles northward, a mound of earth or sand in a place 
where previously the soil was low and level. It extended nearly east and 
west about sixteen miles, and passed completely over this channel of the 
Indus, separating, as it were for ever, the P’harrdn river from the sea; 
and in fact, from this period till 1826, there was no communication between 
the band which GuotAm SuAu had thrown up at Mora, and this natural 
mound which had been raised as I have described. The natives called this 
** Allah-band,” or the band of God, in allusion to its not being, like the 
other dams in the Indus, the work of man. 

The year 1762 had proved such a calamitous one for Cutch, and the 
CAtoras had then inflicted so deep an injury on the country, that as its 
inhabitants could never hope to regain those irrigated lands which they had 
before enjoyed, these wonderful events passed unheeded, for it had become 
a matter of indifference to Cutch whether the tract which had been a desert 
since the battle of Jharra continued so, or became an inland lake, as in 
either state it had ceased to yield those advantages to the people which 
they had once enjoyed. A feeble and unsuccessful attempt was made to 
establish the custom-house office of Cutch on the natural and newly-raised 
band, but to this the Amirs of Sinde objected, and Sindri being no longer 
tenable, the Rdéo withdrew his officers to Cutch. 

Matters continued in this state till the month of November 1826, when 
information was received at Biz that the Indus had overflowed its banks 
higher up than Sinde, and that the immense column of water had spread 
over the desert, and bursting at the same time every band in the river, was 
forcing itself to the sea by the Runn of Cutch. In the month of March 
following I proceeded to investigate the truth of what I have now stated ; 
to examine the natural mound which the earthquake had thrown up, and to 
trace, if possible, the causes of these constant alterations, on which it will 
be observed I have hazarded not a few opinions. 

The distance from Lacpat bander to Allah-band is about fifty miles by 
water, though much less in a straight line. Opposite Lacpat, the river is 
about three hundred yards wide and two or three fathoms deep, and for 
twelve miles up retains all the appearance of a river, varying in breadth 
from a hundred to two hundred and fifty yards. At Sando, which is about 
four leagues from Lacpat, the waters expand into a vast inland lake, that 
bounds the horizon on all sides. Yet as this sheet of water is not more than 
four or five feet deep, it is easy to distinguish the course of the river through 
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it by sounding, the bed of it being in no place, except Sando, less than two 
or three fathoms deep. 

The Allah-band being the chief object of interest, I sailed for it at once, 
and found that the ‘flood, or as it is called, the mara, of 1826, had com- 
pletely cut it through and left a: channel forty yards wide and about three 
fathoms ‘deep, in which the waters of the real. Indus were passing to the 
ocean ; ‘and’ I could not be mistaken in this, as they were perfectly fresh 
and drinkable, and in such quantity that they had even affected the salt 
expanse as far down as Lacpat, where at low tides the water becomes 
sweetish. On Sando it is'brackish, and at Sindri, five miles below Allah- 
band, as good as'could be wished. 

The embankment: of AUah-band is elevated about ten feet from the level 
of the river, and is composed of soft clay mixed with shells, having all the 
appearance of being cut through at some late period, the sides being 
quite perpendicular. At present the channel through it is only thirty 
and forty yards wide, but there are marks of the current having extended 
during the ‘swell’ two or three hundred yards westward. It will be seen, 
therefore; that at Al/ah-band the stream once more takes on the appearance 
of a‘river, and though narrow, is quite navigable even at this season 
(March); indeed I there met several boats, laden with ght, which had 
come from Wanga, many miles higher up, and had so far prosecuted their 
voyage to Cutch, which proves, better than oral information, that every 
band in this branch of the Indus had burst. It is necessary to mention 
in this place that the Al/ah-band ought not to be looked upon as a narrow 
bar or strip of earth which had been ejected by the earthquake, for it 
extends very far inland, perhaps sixteen miles, and by gradually sloping 
towards the north, unites with the land, which renders it impossible to 
define its breadth with correctness.* 

I shall not venture to give any further account of the river to the north, 
as it has not come under my personal observation. Be it sufficient to 
remark that the walls of Amercét, a fortress in the desert, have been 
partially thrown down by this influx of water, and some reports have gone 
so far as to say that the inundation spread to the Nueyar country, at the 
mouths of ‘the Lunt, where some of the water escaped into the Parcar 
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Runn, but this I hope to determine at no distant period; I can however 
“ conceive no improbability in such an occurrence. 

Before quitting this part of my subject I must mention, that about two 
miles higher up than Sando there is a celebrated saint’s place called Ibrahim 
Shah Pir, which is held in much veneration by the sailors. It consists 
merely of a few bricks and bamboos with flags, but is particularly useful, as 
it serves to point out the entrance to another branch of the Indus, called 
Mitra ndér, which is as deep as the one I have described, and which leads 
to a landing-place called Dingro, about twelve miles up, from whence 
goods are conveyed to Palla, ten miles farther, and thence to Hydrabad. 
I met five flat-bottomed boats sailing up this branch in one morning,—a 
convincing proof of its utility. Below Jbrahim Shéh Pir is that part of the 
river called Sando, which extends up and down for a distance of two miles, 
commencing at two nallds called Changdsir, of which notice will be here- 
after taken. Previous to the earthquake, it is said that the channel at 
Sando was as deep and narrow as any part of the river, but, whether through 
the vast quantity of sand which that influx of water brought with it I am 
not prepared to state, still it is certain that there is now only a depth of 
two or three feet of water on it, though it has a breadth of a couple of 
miles. 

Having thus described the appearance of the river above Lacpat, we shall 
now turn to the part lower down, between it and the sea. At Lacpat, in its 
course downwards, it runs for six miles north-west to a place called Cé¢ri, 
where, although there is no water for drinking, there is a halting place, and it 
is from hence that all merchandize from Sinde is shipped for Cutch. Eight 
miles westward of this lies the small fort of Basta-band, now in ruins, but 
previous to the establishment of Cotri, a place of some consequence. It 
had become, however, a subject of dispute between Cutch and Sinde, and 
even of open warfare, which led to its being entirely abandoned. It is 
badly supplied with water, and was more inconvenient than Cééri, being 
at a greater distance from Cutch. At about fifteen miles south of Basta- 
band, on the Cutch side, lies the harbour of Cofasir, which can be 
approached by boats of four and five hundred candies, or upwards of a 
hundred tons, and which is the most westerly point of Cutch.* The 
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landing-place is much exposed, and large boats cannot ascend higher up 
the river, so that they ship their cargoes on board small craft for Lacpat. 

The P’harrdn river had undergone so many alterations that it had even 
lost the name of the parent stream, and was known on one side of Ali- 
band by the designation of Cord, while it was called P’harrdn on the 
other. The natives therefore, in speaking of the Lacpat branch of the 
Indus, use always the term of Cori, which, from what I can understand, 
means a creek of the sea. This creek gradually widens below Lacpat, and 
at Cotasir the one bank has receded from the other upwards of five miles, 
and forms its mouth.* 

From the halting place of Cotri there is a high road leading through Pdllia 
and Gharrt to Hydrdbdd, by which route the horsest come annually from 
Khorasan and Candahar and are crossed in boats to Lacpat. For the first thirty 
miles the road is a salt desert, and skirts along the inland lake, which was 
formed by the earthquake, as may be discovered from its passing Pdllia ; 
and with a view of circumscribing as much as possible the limits on which 
I shall have to remark, I give this road as the western boundary. The 
eastern limit of this lake is also skirted by the high road from Cutch to 
Sinde, and which formerly led through Sindri, but is now necessarily 
sixteen miles eastward of it. It leads from Narra, by Luna, on the Banni 
or grass lands, to Raoma-ca-bizdr, and thus encloses an inland sea of about 
five or perhaps six hundred square miles. 

The rivers in a country subject to periodical rains necessarily undergo 
many alterations, chiefly from the greater velocity and quantity of the 
water they contain in their channels at different seasons. ‘This has been 
the case in so striking a manner with the delta of the Indus, that neither a 
harbour nor the course of any particular branch can be depended on for a 
longer period than a season. The eastern mouth, as I have before said, 
might be considered as shut against the waters of the main Indus for the 
last sixty-five years; and though the numerous mouths of this mighty river 
would seem sufficient for the egress of its waters, yet the bursting of the 
bands in the most paltry branch shew that they have still a tendency to 
escape by Lacpat ; and when we look on the map, this does not appear 
extraordinary, for to the westward the Indus is hemmed in by the rocky 
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mountains of Baluchistan, while to the eastward it has a low sandy arid 
desert, by which its waters, when they have once overflowed their banks, 
would sooner reach the sea than by the regular course of the river. 

The cause of the sudden overflow of the Indus is stated to have been 
the pressure of water on one of the banks of the river, which had been 
always low, and was formerly raised by artificial means, and called the 
Arrore-band, though it had actually nothing of the nature of the other 
bands, and merely served to keep the water of the main trunk of the Indus 
in its course to the sea. Iam given to understand that this band is situated 
somewhere between that point of the river after it had received the Panjab 
rivers, below Uch, and its entrance into Sinde at Bhacar, and if I judge 
rightly, it is in a straight line and nearly due north of Bhij, the capital of 
Cutch, distant about four degrees of latitude, or two hundred and forty 
miles. If I am correct in this surmise, it is not difficult to account for the 
late overflow of the river, as water which runs in a diagonal direction, such 
as the Indus, the course of which is about south-west, would certainly force 
for itself a passage due south, if the banks of the river did not completely 
hem it in, which does not appear to be the case. That the course of the 
water would always be as it has turned out, is in my mind certain, for the 
channel through Aliah-band is in a straight line from Narra in Cutch about 
thirty-five miles due north, and the water which came down in 1826 over- 
flowed opposite Narra, and has left pools to this day ; and it will be observed 
that the river changes its course below Sindri, that is, opposite Narra, 
sweeping off to the south-west to avoid the hilly country of Cutch, and 
reaches the sea by the flat marshy tract west of Lacpat, which gives a very 
satisfactory reason for the water overflowing where it did, Immediately 
after the earthquake, too, the water extended from Allah-band towards 
Narra for a distance of twenty miles, and there was a water-communica- 
tion the whole way for some days after; the guns of Sindrt were even 
brought in boats to within two miles of Narra. Had this continued, it 
would have compensated in some degree for the loss of the direct land-route 
to Sinde by Sindr?, which by its shortness served to expedite the arrival of 
merchandize in the country, but at present it is neither navigable nor to be 
passed by land, from the accumulation of mud. 

The floods of the Indus commence in April from the melting of the snow 
in the Himalaya Mountains, and the river decreases to its usual level by 
September. It is to be remarked, therefore, that the Arrore-band, which 
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caused the overflow, was not broken through within this period, and not for 
two months after the usual swell of the season had subsided ; so that if the 
bands are not again thrown up, it will have the advantage of future floods 
to deepen, and still further open the channel through the Al/ah-band, and 
may again bring back to Cutch its lost fields. I am not sufficiently aware 
of the breadth of the P’harrdn river before 1819, to draw a comparison 
between it and the present channel through Allah-band, which is only one 
hundred and twenty feet wide, though from fifteen to eighteen feet deep. 

If the influx of fresh water from the Indus, after passing over a parched 
and thirsty desert and entering an inland Jake by so narrow a channel as 
that through Allah-band, has had such an effect as to sweeten the water 
above Stndri, to change the whole body of it from salt to brackish, and 
even extend its influence so low us Lacpat, every hope is to be entertained 
that a further change will take place, for the body of salt sea-water which 
it passed through, extended for fifty-three miles, and it had besides to 
contend with tides, certainly not strong ones, but which always flow up as 
high as Lbrahim Shah Pir, thirty miles above Lacpat. 

I am disposed to place much reliance on succeeding inundations, and do 
not look upon it as improbable that the Indus itself may in the dry season 
once more send off its waters, as it did in 1826. The effect of a repetition 
of these inundations would clearly tend to deepen the channel of the P’har- 
vdn river, and thus, pursuing a steady onward course to the sea, it would 
carry along with it, in process of time, the water that has lodged about 
Sindri, and which will of course continue as long as there is no stream 
passing through it, and nothing in fact to disturb it. If this result should 
follow, the Cutch government will be again put in possession of the Saira, 
which contributed so much to the prosperity of their ancestors. I am not 
inclined to despair of seeing such a change take place, and instead of 
looking upon the effects which the late overflow has produced as trifling and 
unproductive of any material alteration, it seems to me remarkable that the 
fresh water should have exerted such an influence, considering the field 
over which it spread had been under the dominion of the sea since 1819, 
and the enormous quantity of salt water it had to encounter. 

Iam willing to admit that if the Al/ah-band had never been thrown up, 
these prospects would have been considerably brightened ; for since 1762 
the water had been gradually receding from the river, though it had not 
left the channel entirely dry, and till the earthquake of 1819, was navigable 
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only for very small boats as high up as Sindri. I fear therefore that the 
earthquake of 1819, by throwing up this natural mound, opposed a resistance 
to a temporary approach of the sea, which would otherwise have had egress 
by the old channel of the P’harrdn, and I am inclined to believe that this 
sheet of water would not have lodged where it has, had it not been checked 
in its course, but would have in time receded to the ocean. 

Besides the resistance which it met with from the Allah-band, the earth- 
quake happened at the very time the south-westerly monsoon winds blow, 
and the body of water which had been impelled up in the first instance by 
the earthquake was fed, for the four months succeeding that event, by a 
daily supply from the sea. 

The earthquake produced another alteration, which strongly corrobo- 
rates the above fact, as it was discovered when the shock had passed, 
that the channel of the Cori was much deepened, which I presume the 
waters had effected before they overflowed their banks, or it perhaps may 
have occurred afterwards when they experienced the resistance which they 
did from Allah-band. That the channel is deepened there can be no doubt, 
for boats of fifty candies could only approach Lacpat previously, and craft 
of two and three hundred candies may be now seen daily sailing up the 
river. ‘The natives, indeed, assert that this was not brought about at 
once, but that the river has become deeper yearly. They may be relied 
on, for we know that previous to the earthquake the river was fordable for 
cattle both at Lacpat and ten miles higher up, where there is now twelve 
and fifteen feet of water. It appears to me, that the lodgment of the water 
about Sindri had served to bring this change about by keeping up a con- 
stant communication between that lake and the sea. 

In 1820, Captain D. Witson, of the Quartermaster-General’s department, 
visited the Indus about ten miles above Lacpat, and reported on a ford of 
the river which he himself had passed over at Changasir. A desire to 
verify the information he procured at that time, led me to the spot where 
he had made his observations, but I found every portion of the tract 
and the river itself altogether altered. The ford he had described, and 
to which I was led by the very guide he himself had employed, was 
covered with fifteen feet of water at low tide, and the river, instead of being 
five hundred yards wide as he had described, was only three hundred feet. 
At Bitaro, too, where he had stated it to be only thirty yards wide, I found 
it upwards of a hundred, and instead of a depth of four fathoms, little more 
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than two. Further, that officer had approached the Indus from the village 
of Saira by land, and described the route as quite passable; but in attempt- 
ing it, my progress was arrested by two nallds, called Cétro and Chitriari, 
that I could hardly approach for clay, and the latter of which had five feet 
of water, so that besides the danger I incurred in passing over a tract of 
quick-sand, and Runn, which was affected constantly by the tides, the river 
was not even to be approached. I mention these facts from the strong 
concurrence between them and the reports of the natives, as to the deepen- 
ing of the river, and the alterations which it has undergone. It is therefore 
quite out of the question to look any longer for this ford, and did it still 
exist, the nature of the country is such, that no advantage could be taken of 
it even for a private individual, much less for the passage of an army.* 

It is to be recollected that, previous to the earthquake of 1819, the Runn 
was partially filled every season by the water being blown over it from the 
Lacpat creek, still the return of the hot weather and the north-westerly 
winds invariably dried it up. These causes have not of late been powerful 
enough to recover the tract from the sea, though it becomes much shallower 
after the monsoon, as well no doubt from the fair weather as the constant 
blowing of the north-westerly breezes, which would carry out the water. 
It is, perhaps, difficult to support the opinion, but I am led to infer 
from the above-mentioned fact, that while the Allah-band was raised by 
the earthquake, the country which surrounds Lacpat must have been 
depressed ; if such be the case, the chances of the water ever being displaced 
are very remote, but their longer continuance in their present site seems 
certainly to afford a ground for belief, that there is a hollow round Sindr¢ ; 
nor must we forget that the overflow of salt water near Sindri was brought 
about by an earthquake, not from a flood of the Indus, or from rain. 

The conclusion, then, must be, that until the P’harrdn river disembogues 
a sufficient quantity of fresh water to dislodge the body of salt about 
Sindri, or brings down such a quantity of alluvium, as will fill up this 
hollow, if it do exist, there can be little prospect of the people of Cutch 
regaining the fertile perganah of Saird. Allowing such a circumstance 
to take place, I have very many doubts if any advantage would ever be 
derived from such an influx of fresh water, for water, when beyond a certain 
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quantity, whether salt or fresh, is hostile to the purposes of agriculture, 
and there is no reason to believe that as the present tract continues flooded 
with salt, it should become dry with fresh water. Further, the banks of the 
Pharran, although from the nature of the country they never could have 
been very high, have once been overflowed, and the winds which blow up 
with violence against the stream when the floods take place (which is during 
the rains), would always blend a quantity of salt water with it; and much 
more velocity would be required to force a passage through such a sheet of salt 
water, than can, I fear, be expected with such a narrow outlet as the flood 
of 1826 has cut through Allah-band. The velocity with which it runs 
is greatly diminished, immediately it passes that point, for its waters are 
mixed with those of the salt lake, and it requires little to impede the pro- 
gress of a stream, the banks of which are for nearly twenty miles under 
water. The Rhone, which passes through the lake of Geneva, affords 
an instance similar to the eastern branch of the Indus running through the 
Sindri sheet of water, and I have been informed that the waters of the 
European river pursue a steady course through the Leman lake, with which 
they hardly mix, as is to be discovered by looking down upon the water, 
the colour of that of the river and the lake being different. 

While we discuss the chances against Cutch regaining its former wealth, 
it must be allowed that a ray of hope has now broken ont where none before 
existed, and the present state of things may terminate greatly to its advan- 
tage. In process of time, should the channel continue deepening, the 
country about Sindri might be drained and turned to its former purpose, 
there being reason to believe that the present saline soil, which it has put on 
from being covered with salt water, would disappear when well saturated 
with fresh water as the fat and productive soil of Sairad has disappeared 
from the influx of salt water. The Amirs of Sinde, too, acknowledge the 
right of the Cutch government to a small nalla, called Caira, which is now 
on Allah-band, and this, if they choose, can give them a footing at a very 
important point, and put them in full possession of the grand natural band, 
by far the most formidable on the river.* 

But if the country in the neighbourhood of Sindrt has been lowered, I 
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* It isa singular fact, that the boat belonging to Sindri was lying in the Caira-nallé when the 
earthquake happened, and threw up between it and the river “ the band of Gov."—The Cutch 
government were in the habit of collecting their revenue either at Sindré or at this nalla, 
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question whether the tract above Al/ah-band would not now become “ the 
Saira” of this branch of the river, and to me it appeared only necessary to 
soak that tract with fresh water to adapt it for the purposes of cultivation, 
though it is to be remembered that the ground on it is quite salt, like the 
Runn in its neighbourhood. 

It is a matter of doubt whether the Amérs of Sinde have it in contem- 
plation again to throw up the bands in the P’harrdn river. At present 
they have not commenced operations, from the dread of an inundation 
similar to that of November 1826, which had nearly annihilated many of 
the villages in their dominions. Their annual crop has, however, been 
increased fourfold by that overflow which irrigated parts of the country to 
which the water had never before extended, and the inhabitants, taking 
advantage of this, transplanted their rice, and reaped a_ plentiful harvest. 
The Sindians cannot now be supposed to be actuated by that national hatred 
towards Cutch, which characterized them in the time of the CAuéras, and 
may have no immediate inducement on that account to renew the bands, but 
it is not to be doubted that the irrigated lands in Sinde, bordering on the 
P’harrdn, which formerly produced so plentifully, will not now yield an equal 
quantity without them, for however much a river running through a country 
may contribute to its fertilization, still it is clear that it must be more pro- 
ductive when that country is intersected by canals, and the water is extended 
by dams and other artificial means. 

But the rice cultivation of Saira was not the only advantage which Cutch 
derived, and will again derive, if this wished-for alteration take place, by the 
fresh water of the Indus washing its shores. ‘The pasture of the banks 
enabled them to rear numerous herds of cattle, and the whole tract below 
Lacpat, which was not used for rice cultivation, was lined with their flocks and 
herds even to Ndrayanasir, on the verge of the sea, and it is not more 
than twenty years since there were remains of the establishments of these 
people at Changasir, the ford above Lacpat before alluded to, for the scanty 
supply of water which forced itself either over or through the different bands, 
continued to raise grass for cattle, though too small in quantity to irrigate 
the lands for rice cultivation. The grain produced in the district of Sacra, 
too, is said to have been of a very superior quality, and the inhabitants of 
Cutch, before they were confined within their present narrow limits, annually 
derived three successive crops from it. 

In a military point of view I do not think that we have benefited by the 
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alterations in the river; in its present state it is ill adapted for military 
operations, and in my opinion renders the approach to the country of the 
Amis more difficult to a regular army than ever, as formerly we could 
have transported our artillery across the bands, and saved the trouble and 
expense attendant on a large pontoon train, for the Sindians would never 
have been enlightened enough to throw down, of their own accord, the bands 
which had been the result of so many years’ labour. Should the P’harrdn 
undergo the alterations which I have before surmised, it would become 
useful both in a military and commercial point of view. At present this 
branch of the Indus is navigable for flat-bottomed boats; and were it not 
from the shallowness of the river at Sando, dinjis, or boats with keels, could 
pass up to Allah-band. ‘There is reason to believe that Sando will deepen 
with the other parts of the river. 

The military roads which lead into Sinde at present I have described 
elsewhere, but they have varied with the river, and will of course always 
depend upon it.* The one which Jeads most direct from Cutch passes from 
Bhij, by Nerona to Luna and Raoma ca bizdr, across the Runn; but 
there is an inhospitable tract of forty-eight miles without a drop of fresh 
water, on leaving Luna, and yet the traffic across is considerable. The 
Sindri lake, in proportion as it is full, renders this route’ circuitous, the 
winds often blowing water upon it, and it is therefore subject to varia- 
tion. The natives mistake these encroachments for the tide; but they 
are clearly in error, as with a strong wind there is always water, and at 
other times nota drop. I do not consider it by any means so good a route 
as that leading across the Pacham to Ballyavé; and in invading Sinde it 
would always be desirable to reach the Indus as high up its delta as pos- 
sible, as rivers will be less frequent in the march of an army, the greater 
distance the troops are from the sea. 

The craft now used in the navigation of the P’harrdn, or Cori river, 
consists of flat-bottomed boats, called by the natives ‘ ddéndi,” which are 
square-rigged, with one mast, and from twenty to thirty candies burthen. 
They can only go before the wind; and the people have so little idea of 
tacking, that the boat in which I sailed was dragged down from Allah- 
band to Lacpat through the shallow water by manual labour, and when it 
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was found too deep, impelled on by bamboos and poles. At brahim Shah 
Pir, thirteen miles below Sindri, when the bank of the river emerged 
from the water, the boatmen tracked the ‘ duéndi” along by a rope, but the 
operation is both tedious and laborious, and I did not reach Lacpat for 
fifty-four hours after I had quitted Allah-band. 

The traffic between Sinde and Cutch by the P’harrdn has existed for 
so short a time, that it is difficult to say how it will turn out; but as the 
taxes of the Cutch government are collected at Lacpat, and are farmed 
out for two lacs and thirty thousand cowries (Rs. 6,000) annually, there is, 
I believe, some objection to shipping merchandize by any other channel 
than Cotrt. I met, however, as I have said, five boats in one morning 
passing up the “ Mitra-ndr” to Pdilia, and fell in with others passing 
down the river. The sailors on board one of them told me that they had 
come from a place on the Guni, twenty-four miles beyond /Vanga, passing 
through numerous bands, all of which they assured me were burst. There 
are not, however, above ten or twelve of these boats in the whole of this 
branch,—a very unequal supply for a military expedition. 

The Cori produces abundance of fish, and some of them of a very choice 
kind. Fresh-water fish were found in great numbers after the late inunda- 
tion. Porpoises are seen even above Lacpat. The birds which frequent 
it are exceedingly numerous: flamingoes, cranes, pelicans, ducks, gulls, &c., 
with a long list of aquatic birds, which I never before met with, and whose 
names I have never heard. The pelican is a favourite food with the 
Lohdnas, a tribe of Hindis, who are a very industrious race, and make up 
the greatest portion of the population of Sinde. 

Except Lacpat, which is quite a modern town, there is no inhabited place 
on the banks of the P’harrdn below Ali band, and the Sindians have a 
detachment at the first village, called Raoma ca bazar, five miles eastward 
of it. Lacpat is a place of considerable opulence, with a population of about 
six thousand souls; it is two and a-half miles in circumference, and sur- 
rounded by a strong wall with bastions at intervals. Its position is its 
greatest advantage, and the ruins of a very ancient city, called Whagam 
Chaora-ca-gad, proves that the former rulers of the country were not ignorant 
of this.* The inhabitants of Zacpat are principally merchants, for the 
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country is so complete a desert, that with the exception of a few gardens 
under its walls, there is no agriculture within four miles of the town. 

The classic name of Indus sounds pleasing to the ear, but no beauty must 
be looked for in its eastern branch; as far as I have described, it runs 
through a dreary desert where there is not a single object to relieve the 
eye. From Sindri the hills of the Pacham are a little elevated above the 
horizon to the eastward; those of Narra, in Cutch, may also be distin- 
guished; and in a clear day, even Lacpat is visible. I have no where 
entered into a proof of the Cori having been at a former period the eastern 
mouth of the Indus, as it is a fact which has never been doubted, and is 
notorious in the history of the country. I cannot, however, conclude 
without mentioning the difficulties I have had to encounter in drawing up 
even this short memoir, from the singularly vague and unheard-of names 
which make their appearance in our best maps. I have inquired in vain for 
the branch of the Indus called Zuné, and have not fallen in with a native 
who knew any of the branches of the river by that name. It is always 
applied to the river which flows through the Jédpur territory, from Ajmir to 
the head of the Pdrcar Runn. The Guni, however, is known to them, and 
the P’harran is said to be an offset from it. The name of Zuni must have 
crept into our maps from a belief that the river which I have above alluded 
to, flowed into the sea by Lacpat,* or perhaps the Cori may have acquired 
the name from its vicinity to Luna on the Banni or grass lands north of 
Cutch. 


PAWT Tr. 


Tue subject of the preceding Memoir had engaged much of my atten- 
tion for some months subsequent to my visiting the Indus in March 1827, 
and I was naturally desirous of ascertaining whether or not the surmises 
which I had then thrown out were likely to be realized, or prove in any 
degree just. In August 1828, therefore, I prepared for a second visit to the 
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river, selecting that month because the floods in the Indus would have pro- 
perly set in before I arrived, and the opportunity, on that account, would 
be very favourable for its examination. In the intermediate time, too, 
between March 1827 and August 1828, I had visited the whole northern 
frontier of the Bombay Presidency, from Lacpat to the mountain of Abi, 
and had minutely examined all the islands on the Runn, and the Runn 
itself at every point, as well on the borders of Guzerat as at Pdrcar, 
it appearing to me that it would be necessary to bring that singular tract of 
country clearly under review to comprehend fully the alterations which the 
Indus had undergone. The following sheets, therefore, will be found 
to contain a theory on the formation, filling, &c. of the Runn, with many 
novel opinions concerning it, which I have no where met with, and which 
are nevertheless founded upon those facts only which have come under my 
personal observation. 

I sailed from Lacpat to Allah-band on the 9th of August, which, as may 
be remarked, is about the period when the south-westerly winds blow with 
the greatest violence, and I was, therefore, prepared to meet a greater body 
of water, and found the inland lake, before described, deeper by two feet, 
and the river increased in proportion. The channel through the Al/ah-band 
I found to be wider, with more of the west side washed away, and changed 
from a sloping declivity to a perpendicular bank, like the eastern shore. I 
sailed two miles up the river or channel which the flood of 1826 cut 
through Allah-band, and found the water gradually to decrease from two 
and a-half fathoms to as many feet, which I was informed was its depth as 
high up as Chatitar, above Ali band, and about twenty miles distant, 
where the water comes from the Ginz river, and to which the flat-bot- 
tomed boats could still ascend. This proved, at all events, that the bands 
have not been again thrown up in the P’harran river, though I could glean 
no more positive information on this head than I have already given. 

The grand embankment called Arrore, the bursting of which produced 
the changes before described, has been renewed, which will fully account 
for the decrease of water from the channel of the river between Allah-Land 
and Chatitdr. The greater distance which I ascended the river gave me a 
clearer view of the effects of the inundation of 1826; the banks of the 
channel which it cut through are of clay, and as they are perpendicular, 
and the river comes directly from the north, without any windings, I can 
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compare it to nothing so correctly as a canal, nor does its breadth, when a 
little way up, destroy the resemblance, being only sixty-six feet. 1 might 
have extended my journey higher up than I did, but after reaching 
the shallow water, and falling in with a boat belonging to the first Sindian 
village, Raoma ca bizar, I judged it more prudent to say for myself non 
amplius ibis than to encounter any of the subjects of the Amirs, I therefore 
retraced my steps by land to Allah-band. 

The natural band, so called, is certainly the most singular effect of the 
earthquake of 1819. To the eye it does not appear more elevated in one 
place than another, and being covered with a saline soil, has the appearance 
of the Rwnn on all parts. I have been credibly informed that it extends 
much farther than I before stated, and that it can be traced eastward 
towards the Pacham island, a distance of twenty-four miles ; westward as 
far as Ghuri, a distance of eighteen miles, which would make its whole 
length upwards of fifty miles. That there must be some foundation for the 
extent of it eastward is clear; for there is an elevated mound, about a mile 
broad, on the road from Luna to Raoma ca buzar, sixteen miles south of 
that place, in the middle of the Runn, which is made the halting ground in 
wet weather, and which was not there prior to the earthquake of 1819. 
The elevation of Allah-band prevents rain-water settling on it and I am 
more inclined than ever to view it as a tract which might be very easily 
brought under cultivation. A little to the eastward of the mouth at Allah- 
hand, 1 observed the remains of a band which had been thrown up by 
Fates MunAmMMen, to prevent the water of the Caira-nalla flooding the road 
between Cutch and Sinde,—one of the many memorials of that public-spirited 
and enterprising chief. It is, of course, now useless, for the road is not 
open during the monsoon between the two countries. 

The grand alteration which had taken place in this variable country 
was the entire change of the sheet of water above Sindri from fresh to salt. 
The charm which had drawn me here had therefore vanished, and the pros- 
pect of Cutch regaining once more the fertile parganah of Saira seemed 
more distant than ever: every thing, in fact, save the channel through 
Allah-band had reverted to the state it was in before the inundation of 
1826, and the greater body of water, and its agitation by the winds, 
gave the whole the appearance of a great inland sea, bounding the horizon 
on all sides. ‘The decayed tamarisk, and other stunted bushes, which for- 
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merly protruded their withered tops, and which had grown up in this land 
since it became one of desolation, had disappeared under the waves, and 
the sailors did not, as before, follow the windings of this once-fruitful river, 
but bent their course by the nearest line to their destination. The channel 
through Allah-band, however, did contain fresh water, which was, of course, 
the water of the Indus, and when the north-westerly winds set in, this may 
again make a slight impression on the Sindri lake, but never such a one as 
was brought about by the inundation of 1826. 

The traffic between Lacpat and Pallia, as well as Allak-band, had not 
been discontinued, though necessarily less than last year, when the greater 
extent of navigable tract gave speculation a greater scope. I learnt that 
there were upwards of a dozen flat-bottomed boats belonging to Raoma, and 
also that the Miétra-nar or channel has been lately preferred, during the 
monsoon, for sending merchandize to Sinde, it being a better route than 
that by Cotrt to Lah, where, from the prevalence of mud, the camels slip, 
injure the goods, and are besides rendered useless ever after.* I ascertained 
from eye-witnesses, that even so late as January 1827 boats plied with mer- 
candize from Zacpat as high up the river as Amercote,—a fact of which, on 
my first visit, I had many doubts.t Amercote has never been visited, I 
believe, by any European; the natives describe it as a small brick fort, 
with walls as low as Lacpat, sixty or seventy miles above Raoma ca bazar, 
and fourteen days’ sail from Lacpat.t It is situated two cés eastward of a 
branch of the Indus called Acra nalla (Nalla Sancra ?), which is only filled 
during the floods of the river, so that I should infer the influx of water, in 
this branch of the Indus, to be chiefly from the arm that leaves the parent 
stream above Bhacar, and which separates Sinde from the desert extending 
to Ajmir. 

The shallow part of the river is still without alteration, and it has struck 
me, that its continuation in this state proves forcibly that the ground about 
Sindri has been lowered ; for, on the northern extremity, there is the high 
land of Allah-band, and on the southern, the shallow part of the river or 
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Sando. I was amused at an opinion which the natives entertain of the 
water collected below Allah-band, that it is too salt for fish, and more briny 
than the waters of Simunder or “the great ocean.” This is singular enough ; 
but I am disposed to believe it, for they attribute it to the excessively salt 
soil of the Runn, on which this sheet of water lies; it is certain, that fish 
are not found in abundance, if at all, in the lake, though they frequent 
the river. 

It really appears a most monstrous and short-sighted policy which leads 
the people of one nation to despoil another of such a length of inland navi- 
gation as this. Had Cutch possessed a prince of some patriotism when the 
first blow was struck in 1762, it would not have been suffering the disadvan- 
tages under which it now labours, and I can only account for an energetic 
reign, like that of Far’ Musammep (which commenced thirty years 
after GuotAm SuAn’s band was thrown up) passing away without any 
exertion on his part to accomplish so desirable an object, from an anxiety 
to consolidate his usurped authority at home, and consequent dread of 
engaging in any enterprise which might lead his troops to too great a dis: 
tance from Cutch. 


The Runn. 


But to the facts which I have collected relative to the Runn and the elu- 
cidation of that singular tract. In length, the Runn extends from the Indus 
to the western confines of Gujarat for a distance of full two hundred miles, 
In breadth, from the islands, it is about thirty-five miles, and taking into 
consideration its different belts, &c., it is by no means overrated at the 
enormous space of seven thousand square miles. The whole tract may be 
truly said to be a “terra hospitibus ferox.’ Fresh water is never to be had 
any where but on its islands, and there it is scarce; it is without herbage 
on all parts, and vegetable life is only discernible in the shape of a tamarisk 
bush, which thrives by its suction of the rain water that falls near it. Itis, I 
believe, a space without a counterpart on the globe ; differing as widely from 
what is termed the sandy desert as it differs from the cultivated plain; neither 
does it resemble the steppes of Russia, but may justly be considered of a 
nature peculiar to itself. No where is that singular phenomenon the mirage 
or sirab of the desert, or, as the natives most aptly term it, dukhdn (smoke 
or vapour), seen to greater advantage than on the Runn. The smallest 
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shrubs on it have at a distance the appearance of a forest ; and, on a nearer 
approach, assume sometimes that of ships in full sail, at others that of 
breakers on a rock. In one instance, I observed a cluster of bushes, which 
looked like a pier with tall-masted vessels lying close up to it, and on 
approaching, not a bank was near the shrubs to account for the deception. 
From it, too, the hills of Cutch seem more lofty, and to have merged into 
the clouds, their bases being obscured by vapour. The wild ass, or khar 
gada, is the only inhabitant of this desolate region. ‘These animals roam 
about in flocks, as the Scripture says, “scorning the multitude of the city, 
and make the wilderness and barren lands their dwellings.” ‘They are not 
much larger than the common ass, but at a short distance they sometimes 
appear as large as elephants, from the deception of vision. As Jong as the 
sun shines the whole surrounding space of the Runn resembles a vast 
expanse of water, the appearance it commonly assumes, and which is only to 
be distinguished from real water by those who are long habituated to such 
optical delusions. When the sun is not shining the Runn appears higher at 
a distance, but this has been remarked of the sea and other extensive 
sheets of water, and is of course to be accounted for on the same principle. 
The natives of Cutch, Muhammedans as well as Hindis, believe this Runn 
formerly to have been a sea, and have a tradition, which is in the mouth of 
every one, that a Hindi saint, named DutraManat’Ha, a Jogi* of Deno- 
dar, underwent penance (tapasyd), by standing on his head with supdra 
leaves under it, on the top of Denodar hill (which overlooks the Runn) for 
a period of twelve years. At that time he resumed his proper position, 
and Gop became visible to him, when a convulsion of nature took place, 
and the hill on which he stood split in two, the sea that lay northward of him 
(which is the present Runn) dried up, and the ships which then navigated it 
were wrecked and its harbours destroyed, with other miraculous and wonder- 
ful events. There is no race of people who have such recourse to supernatural 
agency in their history as the natives of India; and to those who have been 
accustomed to inquire into it, the above tale will appear but a graft of one 
of their numerous versions of some real event which has at one time or 
other actually happened in the country, and which has travelled down to 
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posterity in its present shape, Considering the frequent occurrence of 
earthquakes in Cutch, and the volcanic appearance of many of its hills, 
it does not seem otherwise than reasonable to have recourse to one of 
these concussions of nature to account for the foundation of such a tradi- 
tion, and though it would be difficult to determine the precise period when 
it occurred, I do not despair of being able to prove from the present state 
of the country, that such an event did take place at some time or other. 

I conceive the Runn between Cutch and Sinde to have been once very 
different from its present state, and my object will be to prove the two fol- 
lowing propositions :-— 

First, That Cutch has in all probability been separated from Sinde by an 
influx of the sea caused by an earthquake, and that the Runn which now 
intervenes between the countries has been, without doubt, at some time 
or other an inland navigable sea. 

Second, That the present state of the Runn, which is neither that of 
a navigable sea, or one at all, has been brought about by a chain of causes 
quite in accordance with the laws of nature. 

A reference to the map of the Runn* and its banks, illustrates the 
shape of this tract, and is compiled from survey and personal obser- 
vation. The peculiar conformation of the north-eastern part of Cutch 
at Bhaila should be observed. It will be seen that it extends itself till it 
terminates abruptly in a chain of hills overhanging the Runn, and which 
attain in some places a perpendicular height of nearly three hundred feet. 
The islands of Carir and Pacham on the Runn lie due west of this range, 
and are not only composed of the same sort of iron-stone as these hills, 
but have similar ranges running through their northern extremities which 
terminate also, particularly Carér, in an abrupt and bluff outline towards 
the north, the Runn approaching close under them. Carir is separated 
from Cutch by a belt of Runn about five miles broad, and that island 
again from the Pacham by another belt of sixteen miles, and of all other 
places of the Run these two are most frequently under water. These 
circumstances, therefore, with the lineal position of the hills, afford con- 
siderable proof that these three could have been but one range of hills, and 
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that, by whatever agency separated, water must have had great effect in 
accomplishing the change, since the northern sides of all, which is the 
direction in which the body of water would come, present precipitous 
head-lands such as fringe the borders of oceans, and great collections of 
water. 

To the westward of the Packham there are a few other islets on the Runn, 
but they are low and sandy, without any such indications as those above 
described, and have something the appearance of sand-banks. To the south 
of the Pacham island there is a tract of grass land, called Banni, of a greater 
elevation than the Ruan, and producing abundance of pasture, but not 
sufficiently elevated to yield grain, and of which more will be said here- 
after; it is necessary to mention it here as a connecting link between 
the Runn islands and the main land of Cutch. This tract does not 
extend so far eastward as Carir; but south of that island there are 
innumerable small islets in the Runn, the largest of which is Ganga, about 
eight or ten miles in circumference, and on all of which there are rocky 
hills or elevated plains, or, if the surface of any of them be flat, it is inva- 
riably found to be hard and stony, and impregnated with iron, like those 
on the greater islands. Here again is another connecting link which would 
join Carir to that part of Cutch called Wagar ; and it is surely not too 
much, after these facts, to suppose that Cutch, and the islands north of 
it, were once joined together. 

Again, the district of Parcar, which lies nearly due north of the Bhaila 
range of hills above-mentioned, is distinguished from the neighbouring 
countries by extending farther into the Runn, and making greater ap- 
proaches to Cutch. These hills are separated by a low tract of Runn, 
upwards of thirty miles in breadth, without a tree or bush intervening, so 
that they are distinctly visible from one another in a clear day, and it was 
on contemplating them that I first formed the opinion of Sinde and Cutch 
having been united. Padrcar is a very disturbed state, and I have been pre- 
vented on that account from visiting it, and specimens of its hills would be 
little satisfactory. Nor am I able to say much of the country, called Tharr, 
lying between Pdrcar and the Indus. I have visited Bdllyaii, and found 
the country one succession of low sand-hills, which I am told is the general 
feature throughout, and I do notconceive therefore that because there 
is no counterpart to the hills of Pacham and Carir on the Sinde side, it in 
any way affects the belief that the countries were united, as it is more 
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than probable that the tract which did intervene was low, and not unlike 
the Tharr itself. Pdrcar too, I learn. is peninsulated, which may be 
accounted for by the force of the waters that overflowed the Runn at 
some period being checked in their progress by its hills. I am inclined, 
therefore, to believe that the Runn of Cutch was formed by an influx 
of water which disunited the hills of BPhaild and Parcar, consequent on 
an earthquake. 

But to complete the proof on this head, I take it for granted, that Cutch 
has been at one time or other united to Sinde. Such being the case, the 
Indus would flow, as it now does, on the western side between it and Sinde 
proper, and the river Banndss between it and Guzerat, and which would 
leave no doubt that the waters of the latter river escaped to the head of the 
gulf of Cutch in a prolongation of their present course. But besides these 
two rivers, we have the Luni river flowing from the mountains of Ajmtr into 
the north-eastern corner of the Runn at Pércar, and it is doubtful what 
course its waters would pursue, after reaching so low as the island in the 
Runa, called Narra bate. 1 am inclined to believe that their more probable 
course would be towards the Indus, across the present Runn, in a direction 
nearly parallel to that great river, and with which the Pércar hills may 
have prevented it from effecting a junction higher up, so that they would 
enter the sea by Lacpat, and not along with the waters of the lanndss, 
by the head of the Gulph of Cutch. Some of our maps have given a 
dotted line, representing the course of the Luni river, as I have now stated, 
but it must be purely supposition, as there is no channel now discoverable 
any where throughout it, and I speak from personal observation. That 
distinguished geographer, Major Rennetx, was greatly puzzled in his 
memoir to assign a proper course to this river, which he calls the Paddar 
and Caggar, names now unknown, and after saying that it is possible 
these rivers may discharge themselves into the sea by one or more openings 
through Cutch, he surmises that they may be lost in the sand. This coun- 
try was quite unknown when Reyneti wrote, and I believe I am the first 
European who ever crossed the grand Runn to Ballyart. In this journey, 
which was performed in February 1827, | had ocular demonstration of the 
humidity of a part of the intervening Runn, which the natives informed 
me was caused bya quantity of water that had been blown from the vicinity 
of Pdércar,—a corroborative fact that the course of the Lun’ river was, in 
all probability, as I have assigned it. 
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Water, it is known, forces itself easily into a tract where there is a 
channel for it to run, and having established the course of these three 
rivers, we can believe that as a greater column of rain-water flowing down 
them would widen the channel, so would a greater influx of sea-water forcing 
itself up them, readily overflow the low tract which bordered on them. The 
junction of such a body of water from the east and the west, or from the 
Indus and Luni on one side, and Bannass on the other, would speedily form an 
inland lake or sea, such as the present Runn has, in my opinion, been. But 
the earthquake of 1819 was attended with circumstances, which would super- 
sede the necessity of making these rivers overflow their banks. It made 
numerous fissures in the Runn in different places, and I have it from the 
most undoubted authority of eye-witnesses, that immense quantities of black 
muddy water were ejected from these openings for a period of three days, 
that the water bubbled out of the wells of the Banmi, till it overwhelmed 
the country in some places with six, seven, and even ten feet of water, and 
that the shepherds with difficulty saved themselves and their flocks. If 
in our own times such an extraordinary increase of water has taken place on 
the Runn, it renders my view of the subject, as being only a recurrence of 
former events not very improbable. 

The natives, however, carry their traditions of the Runn having been 
navigable into greater minuteness than a vague account of ships having 
navigated it, and point out to this day the positions of the different harbours 
on its banks. Nerond, a village twenty miles N.N.W. of Bhij, and near 
the Runn, is said to have been a sea-port. In the poesy of the country 
it is described in these words—“ Nerona naggartir, jadhi Guntri Chitrano,” 
or, in other words, that Nerond was a town and a sea-port (di) when Guntvi, 
the ancient capital of Cutch, flourished in the Chitrdno, an inland district so 
called.* At Chari, a small village ten miles distant from Guutri, and situ. 
ated on a river, there are traditions also of a harbour. The Pacham people 
have similar traditions of like places, and of boats being wrecked on the hills 
of that island; also that there was a considerable harbour near them, called 
Dérat Doh or Déht, the site of which I have ascertained to be on the 
northern side of the Banni, westward of Caord, and not far from a place 
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called Phangwarré, which is also believed to have been a sea-port. Bitaro, a 
small place on the high road to Sinde, between Luna and Raoma ca bazdr, 
was likewise one; but there is no end to the list. The traditions too, are 
equally strong, of their existence on the Sinde side. Ballyari and Vingar 
are named, and also a ruined city, called Vigo-gad, about eight miles from 
the Indus, which is said to have been the principal sea-port, and as large 
a place as Bhij. This sea was called by the natives “ Kéln,” a name 
from which I can draw no inference, but I should imagine it is impossible 
for any one to discredit the testimony of a whole body of people, who, 
without communication with each other, informed me of these traditions at 
different periods. 

But if what is stated above be only sufficient to shew that the Runn has 
been under water, I have other facts to prove it navigable. During the 
time that the water was ejected by the earthquake, numerous pieces of 

_iron and ship-nails were thrown up at Phangwarré, the port before mentioned; 
and similar pieces have been since found in the same neighbourhood on 
digging tanks. Since 1819, the natives frequently fall in with them; 
and as those who had seen them assured me they were not implements of 
agriculture, but clearly the iron used in boats, and found only near the 
Runn, more incontrovertible proof could hardly be wished for on any subject. 
Nor do I give this important fact from report, for I had it from respectable 
men at Narrd, who were eye-witnesses, and who also assured me that they 
had never discovered any thing of the kind before the earthquake, which 
shews how much the earth must have been disturbed. 

Moreover, the whole northern face of Cutch, from Lacpat to Bhaild, with 
the exception of a few miles here and there, presents either a rocky or ele- 
vated bank, much of the same description as that of Carir before given, 
though lower. Between Narrd and Lacpat, in particular, the rocks termi- 
nate abruptly, and do in reality form what would be called bays, cliffs, head- 
lands, &c., if the water washed under them ; and which, I presume, indicate 
the extent to which the water approached when the tract was first over- 
flowed. Where the immediate vicinity of the Runn is not of this descrip- 
tion, there are hills not far inland, and where there are not, the Runn 
stretches in, exactly as water would do when not resisted. In Wagar 
the northern promontory of hills, which lies opposite Pdrcar, has been 
almost cut off from the main land by the absence of hills, and a belt of 
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Itunn passes nearly across from Juttawarra to Fatihgad ; indeed, I question 
if at some period this may not have been detached altogether from Wagar, 
and rejoined by a decrease or recession of the water. Its present position is 
almost that ofan island, and I cannot help thinking that this goes very far 
to elucidate the causes which may have detached Cutch from Sinde, and 
that the tract which lay once between these countries was of this description, 
low, and without hills. Wherever there is an island or piece of dry land 
in the Runn, it is invariably rocky and hilly: now these are precisely the 
parts which it would be most difficult to have swept away, and which con- 
sequently remain, as, I believe, memorials of a once more hospitable region 
than that by which they are now environed. 

Between Gujarat and Cutch the Runn is very narrow. At Addisir it is 
only a mile and a-half broad, and at Vowd, where the coast is more depressed 
than at that place, it is but eight miles wide. This channel, however, 
cannot be said to separate the one country from the other, as the island of 
Chorar intervenes. ‘This is a low tract of land, with but few rising grounds, 
and on which there are now many villages; it has no doubt been under 
water, and involved in the same catastrophe as the Runn at a former period. 
This is proved by a deposit of shells and marine matter found on the 
northern side of the island, and which is called by Europeans Ducarwarra 
marble. I understand it is a carbonate of lime, with other substances 
mixed; it has a red and yellow petrified appearance, and is susceptible 
of a tolerably good polish. 

In fact, as both the grand openings into the Renn from the Gulf of Cutch 
and eastern mouth of the Indus give access to the sea-water at the present 
day, during the south- westerly winds, and as the bodies of water so impelled 
up meet in the Iwan, should there be heavy rain to moisten it, and assist 
the winds (as afterwards explained), I look upon this conclusion to be 
obvious, that between Cutch and Sinde, at some period or other, there inter- 
vened an inland sea, which was navigable, and that there are circumstances 
in the present appearance and state of the country, which do not render it 
improbable that this inland sea was formed by an influx of water from the 
ocean consequent on some convulsion of nature.* 


* See note O. 
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Presuming, therefore, that the Runn has once been a navigable sea, I 
shall now enter on its present state, which is neither that of a navigable sea, 
nor one at all. Its being denominated a marsh, has, in my opinion, given rise 
to many erroneous impressions concerning it. It has none of the charac- 
teristics of one; it is not covered or saturated with water but at certain 
periods ; it has neither weeds nor grass in its bed, which, instead of being 
slimy, is hard, dry, and sandy, of such a consistency as never gives way, 
unless a long continuance of water on any individual spot have converted 
it into clay, which is rare, nor is it otherwise fenny cr swampy. It is in 
reality but the dried-up bottom of an extensive inland sea, which, from 
having once been overwhelmed with water, more readily receives what flows 
into it from being lower than other parts of the country. 

The grand Runn is that part which lies between Sinde and the islands of 
Pacham and Carir, the other parts being but ramifications of it; and the 
natives, in speaking of the navigable sea, have always that portion of it in 
view. The places which I have before described as its sea-ports in Cutch, 
Chart and Neroné, are, it is to be observed, not on the main Runn, but on 
the narrow branch which separates it from the Bann‘. Those, on the other 
hand, situated on the Banni itself, as Dérut Doh, Phingwarro, &c., I take 
to have been on the banks of the great Run. 

The Bannt at present is not affected by the inroad of sea-water, but 
simply by rain, and never has, as far as I can judge and learn, formed 
any part of the Run». In appearance it is a low humid tract, but never- 
theless higher than the level of the Runn, and never flooded ; indeed, many 
parts of it are inhabited even in the rainy season, there being a stripe of 
elevated land down the centre, which favours the tradition that prevails of its 
having had sea-ports. The existence of such a low tract near what I am 
trying to demonstrate has been inundated by the sea, may excite remark ; 
but its protection from such an inroad of water, originated, no doubt, in its 
being removed at some distance from the course of the overflow of the 
waters, and situated to the south of what is actually their direction at 
present. It does not seem improbable, therefore, that the Banni has 
encroached on the Runn like a sand-bank in the ocean, and has extended 
itself to its present bulk. Rivers are known to be choaked up by an accu- 
mulation of sand, which will gather round any focus, such as the hull of a 
sunken vessel ; and I conceive that the Banni may have had such an eflect 
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in changing the Run in its immediate vicinity from a navigable to a shallow 
sea. But the belt of Runn between the Banni and Cutch proves this in a 
great degree to be fact ; for it is not, as other parts of the Runn, entirely 
of sand, but slightly overgrown with verdure, particularly between Lind and 
Narré, and which will no doubt change in time to Banni, and join on to 
Cutch. There are also no less than twelve rivers (small ones certainly), 
running into the belt of Runn, and it is to be supposed that they will deposit 
matter, and in time entirely fill up this portion of Runn. 

These remarks only apply to a small part of the I?wnn. It is apparent, 
in all the southern coast of Cutch, that the sea has receded, and it seems 
to be generally acknowledged, that there is a depression of the level of the 
sea throughout the globe, though there are a few places, I am aware, in 
which this would not be true. In addition to this recession, which would 
also withdraw the sea from the Runn, it is to be observed that the Jndus, 
Luni, and Banndss, would deposit sand; and the monsoon winds, which 
blow up the water from the gulf and creek at Lacpat, would likewise 
accumulate matter, which in process of time would cause a redundancy of 
sand, and convert the Runn into something like a sand-bank. ‘That the 
Runn is above the level of the sea at the present time is obvious, for it 
requires strong winds to flood it. 

The saltness of the Runn is a subject not divested of difficulty. I conceive 
it to have originated, in the first place, from the influx of sea-water, and to 
be aided by the saline particles which the different rivers bring down into it. 
All the Cutch rivers flow from a chain of mountains, which give evident 
proofs of being in progress of decomposition ; a state which at all times 
generates salt; most of these rivers, indeed, are salt water, and this is also 
the case with half the wells in the country. ‘The very fact of their flowing 
in the direction which they do, northerly, into the Runn, proves that it must 
have been once an inland sea. Some African traveller has observed, that 
the water of all rivers running into an inland sea, without an outlet, is 
invariably salt; and the Ruzn, since winds only affect it, may in some 
degree be considered a lake. So salt is the Runn, that it is often encrusted 
with it an inch deep, the water having been evaporated by the sun, and I 
have even picked up lumps of salt as large as a man’s fist, beautifully 
crystallized. The whole surrounding soil partakes so much of salt, that 
the wells which are dug to the level of the Runn, invariably yield salt 
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water, while nearer the surface fresh is procurable,—the remains of rain 
water, of course,—but even that in time becomes salt, the Runn, as it were, 
contaminating or corrupting it. 

But there is one portion of the Runn, which does not present such 
inhospitable and salt features as I have been now describing : that portion 
of it at the mouth of the Luni, where the waters of the river are fresh, 
and the people cultivate grain with advantage ; so soon, however, as this 
river reaches a little lower down, and mingles with the Runn, it is no 
longer accompanied by green and fertile fields, but dissipates its fatness in 
the dreary desert, and, saturating the Runn, renders it dangerous to travel- 
lers. The tract of Saira was no doubt of this description,.and formed, on 
the other hand, by the alluvial deposit of the Indus, but which, as I have 
before shewn, has disappeared since 1762. It is a singular circumstance, 
that that portion of the Runn, which is the only part that has been well 
established to have been cultivated, should now be under salt water. 

The Runn of Cutch is much more easily flooded when local rain has mois- 
tened it; and I have observed that strong winds, succeeding rain, invariably 
cover it deeply with water. When well saturated, it becomes like a sheet of 
blotting paper, and the water blown in upon it readily spreads on all sides, 
so that the rain, wind, and sea, equally contribute to flood it; and its dryness 
at one time, and shallowness at others, is easily accounted for, presenting, 
as has been shewn in the above line of argument, nothing at variance with 
hydrostatical principles. 

That the natives of Cutch should attribute such a wonderful change 
in a part of their country to the influence of a man so holy in their 
estimation, as the Pir, or Jégi, of Denddar, seems to be by no means wonder- 
ful. The Jégis are a philanthropic, hospitable body of men, who are much 
respected in the country, and who allow no one of any persuasion to leave 
their door hungry. They are blessed with plenty, and like the monks of 
Europe formerly, become the depositaries of the history and traditions of 
the country. Accordingly, these people have the most detailed account 
of DuuramanAr’na’s deeds; and it may be this minute preservation of 
them by his followers which has given rise to the tradition, that these 
alterations of the wnn were brought about by the founder of the Denodar 
Jogis. A credulous people, like the natives of India, are ever ready to 
believe any tale, absurd as it may be, ushered in as the offspring of one of 
their gods or saints. 

Vor. III. 4F 
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In proof of this, they have also a story, that the ancestors of the present 
RAos of Cutch were once a pennyless class of shepherds, who, coming from 
Sami (Tatta) in Sinde, fed their flocks in Cutch, and, being patronised by 
the Denddar Jégis, were raised to be rulers of the country. Now the sub- 
stance of this is true,—that the Jhareja family of the RAos of Cutch did come 
from Tatta, in Sinde, and did tend herds of cattle in Cutch,—although they 
were certainly not raised to their present elevation by so peaceable a method 
as the simple intercession of a Hinda saint. Such, however, is the alteration 
which a story undergoes in the course of four hundred years. 

The point most difficult to determine is the period at which these changes 
in the Runn took place. The Denddar Jégts are said to have been only 
coeval with the RAos of Cutch, and this would bring it down to so late a 
period as the fourteenth century, or, if we take the time the first Jharejds 
came into the country, perhaps two hundred years sooner ; yet the Muham- 
medans had sway over India even before this last period, and their historians 
are silent as to any great convulsion having taken place. Asut Fazt, the 
author of the Ayin Acbari, who wrote in the Emperor Acsar’s reign, which 
commenced but in 1556, makes Cutch so much more extensive in its dimen- 
sions than it really is, at whatever standard we take the cés that it might 
have been joined to Sinde in his time ; but then he mentions that part of 
the Runn, which borders on Cittywar (Jhallawar) as being famous for the 
salt it produced. Cutch was a country little known to the Muhammedan 
Emperors of Hindistan,* and Asut Fazi may have derived the account 
which he gives of it from old archives in the possession of his master, or 
from reports which may have travelled down from the time of Manmtp 
of Ghazni, who first visited these parts about eight hundred years ago, 
and in whose time the countries may have been united,—but these are 
mere conjectures. There are several cities about Abé, and also in the 
western parts of Malwa, as mentioned at page $25 of the Second Appendix to 
Sir Jonn Matcotm’s * Memoir of Central India,” which are stated to have 
been overwhelmed at a remote period by an earthquake. Some believe this 
event to have occurred only three hundred years ago, and the convulsion 
which overthrew them, may have affected the Runn of Cutch. 


(Signed) Arex. Burnes. 


* See note P. 
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NOTES: 


(A.) Dr. Vincent, who has written on the expedition of ALEXANDER the Great, believes 
that he extended his journey from the Indus into Cutch, which was the “wltima Thule” of 
the Greeks ; but the learned doctor does not appear to be borne out in this conjecture by 
any of the historians of antiquity. It is to be recollected, that it was not in accordance 
with ALEXANDER’s own wishes to return from India, and that it was forced on him 
by the mutiny of his army on the Hyphasis, on account of the distance he was pro- 
ceeding from their native country, which his oratory, pointed as it was, was unable to 
subdue ; so that, as the historian says, he commanded them to return, His memo- 
rable speech, on descending the Indus from Pdttdld (the modern Tatta) to the sea, 
which took place before his assumed entry into Cutch, confirms the fact, that all his 
movements after that period were towards home, though they could not be called 
retrograde, He tells his soldiers «that they at last were come to the end of their 
toils, which they had so earnestly desired, and that nothing now could oppose their 
valour nor add to their glory,—that without fighting any more, or spilling of blood, they 
were masters of the universe,—that their exploits had the same boundaries with nature at 
and Roun, who must be allowed to have attentively studied the text, says further, that 
‘finding he had extended his conquests to the extremities of the earth on that side, 
he imagined he had completed his mighty design.” How can it be reconciled, therefore, 
that ALexanper persisted in a three days’ journey, with even part of his soldiers, after 
he had told them that they had reached the end of their toils, and their exploits were 
now bounded by nature, and that their conquests had reached the extremity of the 
earth, when every step he afterwards took would serve to belie his own oration, and 
to expose, for aught he knew, his troops to new fighting and spilling of blood ?—for as 
Cutch is by nature a strong country, and the disposition of its people has been always 
considered warlike, the inhabitants were not likely to be less so, at that time, than their 
northern neighbours, the Malli, Cathere, Oxydrace, &e. 

ALEXANDER, however, made a second voyage down the other branch of the Indus 
below Padttdld ; and though we have the names of the Sindomanni and Pdttdldns, or the 
inhabitants of Upper and Lower Sinde, yet the natives of Cutch are not mentioned,—a 
very unlikely omission, considering that, if that country had been entered, it was the very 
termination of the expedition,—a circumstance, above all others, likely to add to its 
notoriety. But the professed object of ALEXANDER, in sailing down the eastern branch 
of the Indus, was to seek for bays and creeks on the sea-coast, and to explore which of 
the two branches of the Indus would afford the greatest facilities for the passage of his 
fleet, for ARRIAN says, ‘he had a vast ambition of sailing all through the sea from India 
to Persia, to prove that the Indian Gulf had a communication with the Persian,” No 
allusion is made to the conqueror’s desire to penetrate farther into India, and the his- 
torian goes on to state that ‘‘ when near the mouth of the river he came to a lake formed 
either by the river spreading wide over a flat country, or by additional streams flowing 
in from the adjacent parts, and making it appear like a bay in the sea,” and here it was 
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he left Leonatus, and ‘¢ sailed with some biremes to a creek which his pilots directed 
him to, and through which he sailed into the ocean, and found the passage much easier 
and safer than the other.” From this circumstance he landed with a party of horse, 
and travelled three days along the coast to try if he could find bays or creeks to 
secure his fleet from storms, causing, as ARRIAN expressly says, ‘‘ wells to be dug to 
supply his navy with water.’ Surely, then, he must have travelled westward in the 
direction his fleet was to sail ; or of what utility would wells dug to the eastward have been 
to his navy, or bays and creeks in that direction? AtexaNper dreaded the dangers his fleet 
would have to encounter, but was not so ignorant of the direction in which they were to 
sail as to make such a mistake as to travel and dig wells to the eastward ;—indeed, ARRIAN 
says, in the 2lst chapter of his 6th Book, that when ArexANpeEr had proceeded as far 
westward on his return as the river Arabius, he turned towards the ocean “ that he might 
cause more wells to be dug for his fleet,” andcaused ‘* Leonatus to tarry there till the 
fleet should sail round these coasts,” from which second anxiety to secure water for his 
fleet it may be surely inferred, that his first journey along the coast, as well as his route 
home, were in one direction. 

It has been surmised that ALEXANDER would have had a most dificult march through 
the delta of the Indus, which was the direction of this route; but it is stated that when he 
first resolved to sail down to the ocean, he sent Lronatus, with a thousand horse and 
about eight thousand heavy and light-armed foot, through the island of Pdttdla, “that 
they might meet the fleet on the other side ;” and as Lronatus encountered no difficulty 
in passing through, it is not likely that Atexanper would experience any. Besides, he 
had his vessels with him, and as his march would be along the beach he could easily 
transport his cavalry across any rivers which intervened. 

To account for AvExanpER’s digging wells, Dr. Vincent has stated, (upon what 
authority I am not aware), but erroneously, that that part of Cutch which ALEXANDER 
would pass through is a desert, and that our later travellers mention the wells which 
make it passable, and that it was the route of the caravans from Guzerat to the 
Indus. From personal observation and inspection of this tract, I have to state, that 
it is by far the richest part of Cutch, and, instead of being a desert, is highly culti- 
vated and called the Adrdssa; besides, it was never the route of the caravans to the 
Indus, which led through the little desert north of the Runn of Cutch by Parcar, where 
the wells Dr. Vincent alludes to are to be found, and which he confuses with Cutch. 
That the above route has been always the frequented one between Guzerat and Sinde, 
must be obvious; for in selecting it the caravans avoided the Runn and the formidable 
mouths of the Indus, which, by pursuing the road through Cutch, they would encounter 
very low down, and find exceedingly difficult to cross. 

But allowing ALrxanper to have turned eastward, after passing down the eastern 
branch of the Indus below Pdétdlé, he would still be in Sinde, even if he marched three 
days eastward ; for the Lacpat branch of the Indus has no communication with the 
others but during the floods of the Indus; and the grand embouchure for the waters of 
the most eastern of the two branches below Tatta is Wanydni, which lies between the 
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most western and Lacpat or eastern branch, and isin all probability the one through which 
ALEXANDER passed to the ocean the second time, and through which he intended his fleet 
to sail. The description given of this branch is quite characteristic of many of the 
mouths of the Indus, as being at its mouth like a “ bay in the sea,” for some of the 
rivers lose themselves in fens and swamps, sometimes forming lakes which communicate 
with the sea by small openings. I take it for granted that ALEXANDER never sailed down 
the Pharran or Céri branch of the Indus, on which the preceding memoir treats ; for it 
leaves the parent stream as high up as Bhacar, one hundred and seventy miles and 
upwards from the sea. It is not even mentioned by ArRIAN, and may be an excres- 
cence from the main trunk of a later date than the days of the Greeks, and brought 
about, perhaps, like the inundation of November 1826, by the bursting of a band, such 
as Arrére. Nor has the Lacpat branch any resemblance to the one described by 
Arrian, for it widens greatly at its mouth, and has no small opening to the sea, and had 
ALEXANDER passed through the Wdnydné branch, he must have extended his voyage 
out to sea before he could reach Cutch; for the entrance to the two grand branches on 
which Shahbander and Bé are situated, is not visible from Cutch, and I speak on this 
point from personal observation. 

There is one other fact to which I shall allude before quitting this interesting subject. 
ARRIAN mentions a nation on the Indus, called * Sangada or Saranga,” and v’ ANVILLE 
has supposed the country of the Sangada to be the same as the modern ‘* Sangada, or 
country of the Sangarians,”’ whose modern capital, according to RENNELL, is Noanagar, 
on the south coast of the gulf of Cutch, and who, further coinciding with p’ANVILLE, 
conceives that the ‘* Sangarians must have first removed from the western to the eastern 
side of the Indus, and afterwards must have also crossed the gulf of Cutch.” In the 
province of Cutch, and about thirty miles eastward of the Pharrdn river there is a 
town on the sea-coast, called Jacow, inhabited chiefly by a race of people, called Sungars, 
who have a well-founded tradition that they came from the west, and in ALEXANDER’s 
time they were perhaps westward of the Indus, and the same people whom Nerarcaus 
mentions to have encountered the Macedonian hero on his road to Gedrosia, between the 
rivers Indus and Arabius. 

That ALEXANDER’s fleet never saw Cutch is clear, for it must have sailed out of the 
grand western branch of the Indus, and Nearcuus’ description of the harbour of Crocala, 
near the port of ALEXANDER, which he came to when only one hundred and fifty stadia 
from the place of his departure, agrees exactly, it has been said, with Cardchi.. If the 
admiral had sailed out of the eastern branch, he must have passed along the whole 
delta, which would give an additional distance of eighteen hundred stadia, and this he ne- 
ver did; yet ALExANDER’s reason for sending his fleet by the branch which he had found 
the safest and best, is no where explained by Arrian. 

The river Indus is so constantly subject to alterations, in particular towards the sea, 
that it must ever be fruitless to attempt the identification of any of its branches with 
what they appeared to the Greeks, unless in general features ; and any one may, without 
fear of contradiction or comment, fix on the opening to the sea of any of its numerous 
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outlets, as the bay visited by ALexanver the Great, and from which he is said by some 
to have passed into Cutch. 

Judging from Auexanper’s love of glory, it may almost be believed that he had no 
desire to be acquainted with Cutch, since his ambition could not be gratified by entering 
where he knew his army would not follow ; and it is more than probable, therefore, that 
the Indus and the ocean were the boundaries of the Great ALEXANDER’s conquests, and, 
as he wished his soldiers to believe, the boundaries of nature ; for since he could prosecute 
his expedition no farther, it was but in unison with the colossal altars and camp he had 
caused to be erected on the banks of the Hyphasis, as monuments of his glory, and the 
extent of his journey, that he should impress upon his followers, when about to return 
home, that they had reached the extremities of the earth, and were masters of the uni- 
verse ; and that their leader had rivalled the feats of Hercutes and Baccuus. 


(B.) This conflict, so memorable in the annals of Cutch, was fought in the reign 
of R&do Gorx, at a small village of the name of Jhdrrd, which is situated about 
fifteen miles from Lacpat. I have heard various accounts of it from eye-witnesses, 
all of whom describe it as a dreadful scene of carnage. The Cutch people took their 
stand upon a rocky hill, and butchered their own families to prevent their falling into the 
hands of the Sindians. The victory was decisive on neither side: the whole Jhdrejé 
chiefs of Cutch, and many mercenary troops, were collected together by the RAo ; the 
Sindians drove them from their position, but gained no decided advantage, and 
returned almost immediately to Sinde to throw up the bands. The revenue derived by 
government from the irrigated tract of land they thus destroyed was upwards of eight 
lacs of cdéries, or two lacs of répés annually. GuHoLAm SuHAn’s objects in invading 
Cutch seem to have been to annex it to his dominions, and also to procure the sister of 
the RAo in marriage, in neither of which was he successful. In his designs he was assisted 


by a disgraced minister, Pinga Set’u, a Lohdnd, who was afterwards poisoned for his 
treachery, 


(C.) Brackstone describes this law ‘‘ as a system of rules deducible by natural reason, 
and established by universal consent among the civilized inhabitants of the world,’’ and 
says that ‘* it is founded upon this principle, that different nations ought in time of peace 
to do one another all the good they can; and in time of war as little harm as possible, 
without prejudice to their own real interests.”—Brack. Com., book iv. p. 66. 


(D.) There is a temple at Cotdsir, built close on the water’s edge, and is a place of 
some celebrity, at which a ‘* chdp,’’* or stamp, is burned on the arms of such pilgrims as 


* A pair of these stamps are in the Museum of the Royal Asiatic Society, to which they were 
presented by Lieut.-Colonel James Top. 
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visit it ; but it is not allowable for any one to receive this honour who has not made 
a pilgrimage to Hinglaj, a holy place on the coast of Mecrdn, two hundred and fifty 
cos distant from Cotésir ; but this journey is generally confined to the tribe of Goseins. 
Cétasir is to Cutch what the temple of Dwdarca is to Cattywdr, but of less general note 
than that place, though it is considered necessary for Hindus to visit both before they are 
entitled to certain honours, from having made « férat” to all the temples in Western 
India, 


(E.) The coast of Sinde is distinctly visible from Cétdsir, and a pagoda called Réo- 
Canoje-ca-déra, bears W.N.W., and is said to be nine miles distant. There is a camel- 
road from the interior of Sinde toa place called Cardé, across the river, and nearly due 
north of Cétdsir, to which rice and other commodities are frequently brought down and 
shipped, 


(F.) Great numbers of horses are annually brought down from these countries to 
Cutch. The merchauts arrive with them about the beginning of December, and again 
return to their country about April. They are chiefly intended for the Madras 
cavalry, and are shipped at Mandavie for the Malabar coast. Where Arab horses 
are procurable, they are considered inferior from their thick, bull necks, and want 
of symmetry. Greyhounds, carpets, and fruit, such as apples, pears, grapes, apricots, 
&c., are regularly brought down by the same opportunity, and have a ready sale in 
Cutch. The dogs seldom liye longer than a year, the country appearing to disagree 
with them. 


(G.) The flies, or rather musquitoes, are so numerous on this part of the Runn, that 
itis almost impossible to breathe without swallowing them; though they do not bite, 
it is with difficulty a horse can be forced on through them. The moisture of the Runn 
generates these insects; and in the monsoon, when the humidity is great in the Banni, 
the natives can hardly exist on account of them, and betake themselves to Cutch, Ihave 
always observed them most numerous when the soil is muddy and encrusted with salt, 


(H.) * Sinde is open to attack from India by way of Multén, Guzerat, and Cutch ; 
that by Guzerat passes by Nagar Parcar, crosses the Rejestin, whilst Cutch bor- 
ders on Sinde, which may be entered either by crossing the river, or by sailing up the 
easternmost branch of the Indus.”—Crow MSS. A light division might be crossed 
at Lacpat to Cotri, and proceed by Lah, Vere, Himiut-Rari Mirpur, and Banné, to 
Hyderébid ; but for the first four marches water is very scarce, the country being little 
better than Runn. If we entered the country by Parcar, the route would lead through 
a desert of sand-hills, and the march would be very irksome ; but great part of this 
journey might be avoided by throwing the army into Sinde, by the route leading directly 
north of Bhij across the Pacham island and Runn to Ballyari, which is open by Decem- 
ber, and from thence striking north-westerly to Hyderabad, by the route of Muhammed 
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Khén ca ténda, which is seventy-seven cds, or,perhaps, two hundred miles from Ballyari. 
I have passed over this route. 

Crow says, “ The most eligible place for an equipment to land in Sinde during 
the north-east monsoon is Guwissary, a place about ten miles to the south-east 
of Curachee, at the mouth of a creek opening from the sea. Cuwrachee itself 
is a sea-port to the west of the Indus, and no vessels could batter it from the 
sea, for they are obliged to lie at a distance of at least three miles from it; but 
their guns could cover the landing of the troops abreast of the place of anchorage ; 
vessels of a large draft of water could anchor outside of Curachee-bar, and at a 
moderate distance from the creek. The landing at Gutssary is convenient enough 
at high tide for good-sized boats, and a couple of guns might keep the shore per- 
fectly clear. The road to Curachee is level, from thence to Tatta plain and good 
for the transport of guns and stores, and in favourable seasons is covered with verdure, 
From Tatta to Hydrabdd any expedition would be best conveyed by water, and 
could the country-boats be seized or secured they would be found best adapted for the 
purpose, being broad and flat-bottomed. From Tatta, however, an army might 
advance by land till it came opposite the island upon which Hydrabdad stands, at 
about five or six miles from the shore; but this is liable to two objections, first, the 
badness of the road for one-third of the way ; and, secondly, the difficulty of crossing the 
Indus, near Hydrdbdd, where the stream is three-quarters of a mile broad.” 

This intelligent gentleman, who resided for some time in Sinde, further says, that ‘ to 
him the country appears easily subdued bya maritime power. Vessels could act in the 
Indus, and command its navigation, and gun-boats drawing six feet of water could act 
in the lesser streams."’ He is wrong, however, I think, in stating that ‘a detachment 
could be conveyed in country boats to Ali bander, and that a force by the Indus 
might be brought to act with the detachment by land ;” for there is not a sufficiency 
of boats on the Cord or Lacpat branch to convey even a very small number of troops ; 
but this river, as I have before shewn, has lately undergone much alteration, and is only 
navigable as high up as Ali bander at certain seasons. It would also be necessary to 
transport every kind of stores along with the detachment, while all this could be accom- 
plished equally well, and one detachment second the other, by crossing the Pacham 
island, and marching from Bdllyari to the Indus. 

A pontoon train would come into play with great advantage on the Indus, but I ques- 
tion if the objects of the expedition could not be equally well accomplished with basket- 
boats and kejer? pots, used as they generally are in India. 


(J.) The ruins of this city lie near Saira, and are of great antiquity. It was built by 
the Chaord Rajapits, who appear to have had sway over both the extremities of Cutch, 
previous to the Muhammedan invasion, and to have been coeval with the ‘* Sath Sand” 
tribe of Rajapits, who ruled at Guntri. I have not been able hitherto to ascertain any 
thing satisfactory on its history. Its walls are still to be traced, and are about two 
thousand yards in circumference. It would be a singular fact, if these ruins turned 
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out to be the remains of Xylenopolis, or the city of wood; and it is curious that the 
Hindistani word for wood, lucri, should be nearly found in the name of the town of 
Lacpat. I put no faith, however, in this etymology, and merely give it as it has occurred 
to me. 


(K.) Wheeled carriages are not used in Sinde, on account of the numerous rivers ; 
and merchandize is exclusively transported on beasts of burden, and generally on camels. 
These animals, says Crow, “are bred in great numbers in the salt marshes of the delta 
of the Indus, and are very hardy and superior to those bred inland. They generally 
travel at night, and carry from five to six cwt. Mules, asses, and bullocks, are also 
used, and their number is not inconsiderable.””—Crow’s MSS. 


(L.) Amercote is known in the history of India as the retreat of the Emperor 
HumAiin, and the birth-place of his son, the great AcBAr. The riches of the 
Amirs of Sinde are now deposited there, they having at last secured it from the Judpir 
Raja. 

(M.) In Cutch there are two separate establishments of Jégis, one at the Denddar 
hills and the other at Manfarra, in Wagar. hey are called by the natives 
“ Canp hattis” or slit-ears, from their cutting their ears to admit of large unseemly 
rings of ivory, bone, and sometimes agate, being suspended in them. Those at Denddar 
lead a life of celibacy, but their brethren in Wagar are not equally strict. It is among 
this class of people that the horrid practice of “ traga,” or sacrificing one of their 
number, generally an aged person, prevails. They resort to it when any oppression is 
committed on them, and cast the blame of the blood that has been shed, on those who 
have injured them. 


(N.) About ten miles south of the Runn, and thirty-six W.N.W., of Bhij, are the ruins 
of the city of Gintré, in the district of Chitrdno. The walls are two thousand two 
hundred and fifty yards in circumference, and it is now entirely deserted. The traditions 
of the country state it to have been destroyed by the Jhdrejds. Old coins are often found 
here and at Nerdnd. They have the figure of an ass on them and are called “ Gadhia 
ca-paisa.” About sixteen miles south-east of Guntré there is another ruined city, 
called Péragad, believed to be nine hundred years old, and built by a nephew of 
LacartuAni, and to have had a curse imposed upon it at his death. There is a 
two-storied palace within its walls, which is a great curiosity, and in very good repair, 


(O.) I was little aware when I stated this conclusion that I had such strong concur- 
ring testimony as that of the late Captain McMurpo, who in his Memoir of Cattywar, so 
long since as 1815, had expressed a similar opinion, and as he wrote of a different part 
of the Runn from what I have described, or that bordering on Cattywér, I look upon the 
following extract from his paper as a great additional argument in favour of the Runn’s 
being navigable :— 
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« The Runn has every appearance of the sea having shortly withdrawn from it. This 
is supported by the semblance and production of the neighbouring country, and large 
stones are found on this shore several miles from the present Runn, of a description 
similar to those used as anchors: they have holes bored through for the cable. On the 
shore at different places are shown small ancient buildings, called Dan Deris, or houses 
where the ddn or customs were collected, and, in short, it is a tradition in the country 
that Khor, a village two miles east of Ticar, was a sea-port town. About fifty years 
since the wreck of a vessel, of a size far beyond that of any of the craft now in use in the 
gulf of Cutch, was discovered at Wawénia, sunk in the mud about fifteen feet. The sea is 
gradually encroaching there, and has assumed the shape of a deep and narrow creek, 
which at low water is left dry. As the bank was carried away the wreck became 
exposed, and the timber was used in the village of Wawania for fuel ; there was no iron 
in the vessel, she was bound by cordage of coir. The circumstances would induce 
a belief that at some former period the gulf of Cutch penetrated very high up to the 
eastward, although it is a well-known fact, that it has been increasing for these last 
hundred years, during which period it has been much enlarged.’”’—Extract from MS. 
Memoir on Cattywdr by Lieutenant McMurpo, August 1815. 

That the gulf of Cutch has been encroaching for the last hundred years I much 
question, if so, it certainly has not been upon Cutch itself, but towards the eastward ; 
for in the memory of man, the width of the gulf has been contracted, as its waters, 
about fifty years ago, approached close upon the walls of Mandavie, and now the sea is 
three hundred yards distant, and recedes yearly. So much indeed has this been the 
course of events throughout, that about three miles above the present town of Mandavie 
the natives point out the remains of a town called by them “‘ Old Mandavie” which is 
believed to have been a sea-port three hundred years since, and near which old coins are 
still frequently found ; the fields about it are strewed with shells, all of which is against 
the opinion expressed of the sea encroaching. The creek which Captain McMurpo 
alludes to near Wawdnia-bander, in which the wreck was laid open, might easily have 
been formed without a general approach of the gulf water, as the course of a rivulet, 
or the most trifling cause, would turn water which is blown up by the winds, 


(P.) It is a singular fact that Cutch, which was included in the Ahmeddbdd division 
of the Moghul empire, was by a firmdn of the Emperor JeHAncir, exempted from pay- 
ing tribute, on the stipulation of transporting, free of expense, yearly, such pilgrims as 
should pass from the neighbouring provinces on their road to Mecea. 


APPENDIX No. I. 


AT THE 
ANNUAL MEETING or tue ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY, 


Held on the 7th of June, 1830; 


Sir ALExANDER JouNsTon, Chairman of the Committee of Correspondence, 
having verbally reported the proceedings of that Committee since the Anniversary 
in 1829; 

It was RESOLVED, 

s* That he be requested to reduce his report to writing, and that it be 
‘ printed in the Appendix to the Society’s Transactions.” 


TELL. DRE? ORT. 


OF THE 


COMMITTEE OF CORRESPONDENCE. 


OF THE 


BRopal Asiatic Society. 


Tue object for which the Committee of Correspondence was established is, that it 
may become a medium through which persons in Asia may obtain from Europe, and 
persons in Europe may obtain from Asia, such information relative to the East as they 
cannot otherwise obtain with the same degree of facility; the nature of the proceedings 
of the Committee must, therefore, in a great degree, depend on the nature of the inquiries 
which are making in Asia and in Europe relative to India. In reporting its proceedings 
during the last year, we shall arrange them under four different heads:—Under the first, 
The inquiries relative to those languages which are called the Polynesian languages ;— 
under the second, The inquiries relative to the history of the intercourse which has 
subsisted between Europe and Asia, from the earliest ages to the present period ;—under 
the third, The inquiries relative to such of the institutions in India as most materially 
influence the moral and the political state of the natives of the country ;—under the 
fourth, The inquiries relative to the history of the descendants of the different foreign 
nations, European as well as Asiatic, who have from time to time settled in different 
parts of India. 
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First, Baron Witt1am Humso1pt, the great philosophical grammarian, whose letter 
to Sir ALEXANDER Jounston, on the most useful method of inquiring into Oriental 
languages, has been published in the Transactions of the Society, is at present engaged 
in an investigation of the affinities between the different languages which prevail 
amongst the islanders inhabiting the islands that extend from the Pacific Ocean east, 
to Madagascar west; and with a view of ascertaining whether these different 
languages are all modifications of one language, is anxious to obtain from - the 
sland of Madagascar specimens of the several languages which are spoken by the 
different people who are settled upon that island, conceiving from the resemblance which 
appears between these languages and those which prevail in the other islands, that 
such specimens will enable him to come to a satisfactory conclusion upon the subject. 
Sir Cuartes Cotvitte, the Governor of the Mauritius, has therefore, at the request of 
the Committee of Correspondence, obtained for him a great many different specimens 
of the languages of Madagascar, printed at the Missionary Press in that island, with 
some very interesting observations by the Rev. Mr. Freeman, one of the Protestant 
missionaries on the island. 

Secondly, Professor Herren, the Professor of Oriental History at Gottingen, who is 
so distinguished all over Europe for his researches into the history of the intercourse 
which subsisted in ancient times between Asia and Europe, being anxious to avail him- 
self of the influence of the Royal Asiatic Society, in prosecuting his inquiries, has sent 
the Committee instructions for their guidance in collecting information upon the subject, 
and they will direct their researches into the history of the people settled in ancient 
times along the coasts of Egypt and Syria, along those of the Red Sea from Suez to 
Bab-el-Mandel, along those of Abyssinia, along those of the Persian Gulf from 
Bussorah to Bushire, along those of Coromandel and Malabar, along the banks of the 
Ganges and Brahmaputra, and particularly along the north-west coast of Ceylon, and 
the south-east coast of the peninsula of India, which are close to the two passages 
called the Paumbum and Manar pass, and which are contiguous to the pearl fisheries 
so celebrated of old as the great emporiums of trade between the eastern and 
western divisions of the world. The Committee expect to derive information upon this 
part of history from the manuscripts and other ancient documents in the libraries at 
Cordova, Seville, Genoa, Venice, and Constantinople, and from the Asiatic Committees 
established at St. Petersburgh and Odessa. 

Thirdly, Amongst other institutions in India, the Committee have directed their 
attention particularly to those of property and marriage, conceiving that they are the 
two institutions which in India, as in every other part of the world, are those which 
have the greatest influence upon the moral and the political state of the inhabitants of the 
country, whose freedom and prosperity must depend in a great measure upon the 
wisdom of the laws and customs by which these two institutions are regulated and 
protected amongst them. In investigating the state of property in India, the Committee 
have considered it under two heads :—lIst, As it relates to property in slaves. 2dly, 
As it relates to property inland. Upon the first they have derived much valuable 
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information from Mr. Baser. Upon the second they have referred with great advantage 
to the work recently published by Colonel Brices. In considering the institution of 
marriage, the Committee hope to have the assistance of the same gentleman, and to be 
able to procure a clear and well arranged statement of that institution, as it prevails 
under various modifications, in different parts of India. 

Fourthly, The descendants of the different foreign nations who have from time to 
time settled in India, are the Jews at Cochin, on the Malabar coast; the Afghans in the 
northern part of India; the Parsis at Surat and Bombay; the Muhammadans in the 
north and the interior of India, and those on the coasts of Malabar, Coromandel, 
and Ceylon,—the former descended from the Moguls, the latter from the Arabs, the 
Portuguese, the Dutch, the French, the Danes, and the English. With respect to 
the history of the Jews at Cochin, the Committee will have the benefit of the advice of 
Professor Mitman, the author of the History of the Jews ; he will draw up instructions to 
guide the Committee in their researches, and to enable them to procure such informa- 
tion as may be wanted to complete that portion of the Jewish history which relates to those 
Jews who from the earliest times have established themselves in different portions of Asia. 
Lord Prupuos has numerous specimens of the ancient characters which are found upon 
Mount Sinai, and in the country through which the Jews performed their pilgrimage, 
and his Lordship will give the Committee copies of these specimens, for the purpose of 
enabling them to ascertain if the Jews at Cochin, or if any other people in India, are 
acquainted with the characters and can decipher them. With respect to the Afghans, 
the Committee will endeavour to learn, from Mr. ELpHinstone and from the translations 
which are about to be made of the history of that people, whether there be any real 
foundation for the opinions which have been circulated, that they are descended from 
the Jews, and that they are connected with the several bodies of Jews who are dispersed 
throughout India. With respect to the Parsis, the Committee will refer, through Sir 
Cuar.es Forses, who is so highly esteemed by them, to the distinguished Parsis who 
are established at Suratand Bombay. With respect to the different classes of Muham- 
madans, as well those who are established in the interior as those who are established on 
the coasts of India, the Committee will collect information from the different manuscripts 
in Arabic and Persian, which are found in India, Persia, Turkey, Russia, and England, 
and from those early works of the Portuguese which treat in a detailed manner of the 
establishment and commerce in India of the Muhammadans, who were the great rivals 
of that nation in trade and in arms when they first made their settlement in India, 
and on the coasts of Ceylon. With respect to the Portuguese, the Dutch, the French, 
the Danes, and the English, the Committee will find ample sources of information 
amongst the valuable records whichare preserved in the archives of those nations, both in 
India and in Europe, and in the proceedings at Rome, in Spain, and in Portugal, of the 
different Catholic missions which have establishments in India. Such information will 
enable the public to judge of the effects of the different systems of policy which have 
been obseryed by each of the foreign nations established in India; many of which have 
encouraged the colonization of their descendants in India, and have endeavoured, upon 
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principles of policy, to impress upon the minds of the natives of the country an idea of 
respect and veneration for those descendants, and their religious and moral institutions. 

The Committee having opened a communication with the inhabitants of the Mau- 
ritius, with the Parsis at Bombay, and with the descendants of Europeans in India, known 
by the appellation of East-Indians, expect to acquire from them much insight into the 
local history of the several countries in which they reside. 

The inhabitants of the Mauritius have always been distinguished for their attention 
to science and to natural history. The establishment of a college on that island affords 
them a great facility in promoting the education and enlarging the understanding of 
their children. Their recent formation of a society for investigating the natural history 
of their own and of the adjacent islands, is an additional proof of their desire to 
collect and communicate to their countrymen every description of useful knowledge. 
The conduct of Mr. Teirair and Monsieur Dasanre, the former in his botanical and 
agricultural, the latter in his astronomical researches, deserves the highest approbation 
from the Royal Asiatic Society, which is already indebted to the Mauritius for some 
observations connected with astronomy, meteorology, and the variations of the magnetic 
needle. 

The Parsis of Bombay entertain the most liberal feelings in favour of science and 
literature: they possess great wealth, and commercial relations with every part of 
Asia. The mission sent by them some years ago to Persia at their own expense, of 
Kaus, the father of Murra Firus the editor of the Desatir, for the purpose of making 
inquiries relative to the remnant of the Parsis in that country; the discovery by 
Kaus while on that mission of a copy of the Desatir in the Peblivi language, and the 
English translation of that curious work, published by Murra Finus at Bombay in 
1818, shew the spirit and the perseverance wi.h which the Parsis of Bombay have 
instituted inquiries connected with the history of their country. The talents and the 
acquirements of the late Parsi naval architect, Bomans1 Jamsers1, shew their 
capacity for acquiring and applying to important purposes, the most useful and the 
most difficult branches of mathematical and mechanical sciences, and the benevolence, 
the zeal, and the prudence with which his nephew Bomans1 Hormay: is at present 
engaged in urging every measure by which the education, as well as the moral and the 
political improvement of bis countrymen can be assisted, shew the correct views which 
they entertain of the principles of a free government, and the high value which they 
attach to the acquisition of the English language, to an efficient system of education, to 
the cultivation of their understanding, and to the unrestricted circulation throughout 
British India of European science and European literature. 

The East-Indians who are established in different parts of India, are, from their 
descent, from their education, from their acquaintance with the English and the local 
languages, and from their associating with the natives, well adapted, provided 
proper encouragement be given them, to procure the most accurate and detailed 
reports on the situation of the country; and on the religion, manners, and usages 
of the people. Mr. Gzorcr Hucues, who is so distinguished for his talents and his 
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local knowledge in the peninsula of India; the late Mr. Wueartry, who held an 
office under the collector of Madura, and all the young East-Indians who were 
employed by the late Colonel M‘Kenzie in surveying the country, and in inquiring 
into the history and the antiquities of the people, afford decisive evidence of the 
importance to science and literature of employing gentlemen of this class in making 
the researches to which the Royal Asiatic Society has directed its attention. Mr- 
Ricketts, who is now in England for the purpose of submitting to Parliament such 
information as it may require relative to the present situation of his countrymen, has, 
with great credit to himself, promised to use his influence with them in securing their 
co-operation for the Society. The ability and manly character which this gentleman 
has evinced since his arrival in England, and the zeal with which he has entered into 
the views of the Society, lead the Committee to anticipate with confidence that the 
Society will derive the greatest benefit from his co-operation, and that of his countrymen 
in every part of the continent of India. The Committee likewise expect to receive 
much assistance from the descendants of Europeans on the Island of Ceylon, who, as 
well under the Dutch as under the English government, have been employed in the most 
respectable and confidential situations, and who have always shewn, in the discharge 
of their respective duties, not only great talents, but a high sense of honour, and an 
earnest desire to aid in every research which is connected with the history of that island.* 

The Committee trust that the report which has just been made of their proceedings 
during the year, will shew that this Society is so constructed as to be enabled to obtain 
through its different members, for the British government and the British public, such 
local information upon many points now under public consideration, as can only be 
acquired by a long residence in India, and by an attentive observation of the country 


and of its inhabitants. 


NOTE. 


* Sir ALEXANDER JOHNsTON when president of His Majesty’s Council in Ceylon, conceiving that his Majesty’s 
Ministers could not efficiently adapt the system of the British government to the situation of the natives of the 
country without a thorough knowledge of their history, their religion, their manners, their customs, and even their 
prejudices, collected, with the assistance of many of these gentlemen, and that of the late Rasan Paxa, who was 
the native chief of the Cinnamon department, and the best Sanscrit, Pali, and Cingalese scholar in Ceylon, and 
caused to be translated into English, for the information of the British Government, the three most ancient 
histories of the Island of Ceylon, called the Mahdvansi the Réajavali, and the Réjaratnicari. The local 
histories of the Provinces of Trincomalee, the Wannie, Jaffna, Mantotte, and Coudramallee, the Hipporos of 
the Greeks, on Ceylon; the history of the island and of the pagoda of Rémiseram; the histories of the four 
provinces of Ramnad, Madura, Trichinopoly, and Tanjore, which formed a part of the Regio Pandionis of 
Pro.emy, on the southern peninsula of India, and various other works connected with the local histories of the 


principal Hindé and Budd’ hist temples on Ceylon. 
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AT THE 
ANNUAL MEETING or tue ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY, 


Held on the 7th June, 1831; 


Sin ALEXANDER Jounston, Chairman of the Committee of Correspondence, read 
the Report of that Committee’s operations since the Anniversary in 1830, as follows: 


FOURTH REPORT 


OF THE 


COMMITTEE OF CORRESPONDENCE 


OF THE 


Royal Astatic Sortetp. 


Tue Committee of Correspondence have to report on this occasion, that since the last 
Anniversary Meeting their attention has been directed to the following points of 
research, viz. 

1. The history of the intercourse that has been carried on between Europe and the 
East-Indies through the Red Sea, from the earliest period to the present time, and the 
information possessed upon this point by Professors HEEREN and BouLen, in Germany; 
M. de la Borns, in France; and Mr. Corrry, in Abyssinia. 

2. The history of the Jews who are settled at Cochin and in other parts of India; to 
a set of inquiries drawn up for them upon this subject by the Rev. H. H. Mrzman, 
author of the History of the Jews, and to lithographic copies of the ancient inscriptions 
that were collected by Lord Prupyor in the country between Mount Sinai and the 
Red Sea; also to the nature of the intercourse that subsisted between the Jews of 
Abyssinia and those of Cochin, it being supposed by some persons that part of the Jews 
at Cochin are descended from Jews who originally came from Adulis, in Abyssinia, at 
the time when a very extensive trade was carried on between that port and Cochin, and 
the ancient port of Hipporas, now called Coudramallee, in the island of Ceylon. 
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3. The history of the Catholic descendants of the Portuguese and French who are 
settled in different countries in India. In this inquiry the Committee have received 
much assistance from the Abbé Duzo1s, who was so long in India, and who is now the 
Director General of all the Catholic missions in India which are supported by the 
French nation. 

4, The geology of India. ‘The Committee have received an interesting letter on this 
subject, addressed by M. Jacguemonr to Sir A. Jounston, dated at Ladakh, 18th Sep- 
tember 1830, giving a short account of the observations he had made upon the geology 
of the Himalaya Mountains and the other parts of India through which he had 
travelled. They have also been informed by Lord Wm. Bentinck, that his Lordship 
will, as they requested him, distribute to the different surveyors’ departments in British 
India, copies of the instructions which they have sent to his Lordship and to the Hon. 
Sir C. Cotvitte, Governor of the Isle of France, to enable them to collect such informa- 
tion as may be necessary for forming geological maps of the territories under their 
respective authorities. 

5. The botany of India. The Committee have received from Dr. WatticH a most 
valuable paper upon this subject, in which he illustrates the practical advantage 
that may be derived from an attentive observation of the vegetable productions of 
India. 

6. The languages of India. As a very accurate knowledge has already been obtained 
by some of the most distinguished Oriental scholars of many, if not of the whole, of the 
languages that prevail in India, the Committee have devoted their attention more 
particularly to the languages of Thibet, Burmah, Laos, Siam, Pegu, aud Cambodia, 
and those of the islands which extend from Borneo east to Madagascar west. On the 
language of Thibet the Committee hope to derive much information from the labours of 
M. Csoma de K6ros, On those of Burmah, Laos, Pegu, Siam, and Cambodia, the Com- 
mittee have received from Sir A. JounsTon a very interesting paper,* drawn up by the 
Rey. C. Gurstarr, who is at present making a missionary tour through Cochin China 
and the adjacent countries. In the languages of the islands in the Indian and Pacific 
Oceans the Committee continue to receive from Sir C. CoLvitLe, and to forward to 
Baron W. Humsotpz, at Berlin, various important documents. 

7. The laws of inheritance, as they prevail under various modifications in different, 
parts of India. 

8. The history of the Lake Mervis in Egypt, as connected with the history of the five 
great lakes or tanks in the southern and eastern parts of Ceylon, the traditions relating 
to which have induced some persons to suppose that they were constructed upon prin- 
ciples of irrigation derived from Egypt during the commercial intercourse which sub- 
sisted in ancient times between Abyssinia and the island of Ceylon. 

9. The ancient state of agriculture in the northern and eastern parts of Ceylon; the 
commercial intercourse which subsisted in ancient times between that island and various 


* Inserted in the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. iii page 291. 
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ports in Persia, Arabia, and Africa, when the town of Mantotte was the great emporium 
of all the trade that was carried on by sea between the western and eastern portions of 
the globe; the antiquities of the island as illustrating the laws, religion, manners, and 
customs of the people, and as connected with the history, laws, and religion of the 
inhabitants of Siam; the botany of the island as affecting many of the moral and 
political changes which have taken place in the situation of the several castes of 
people in the country; and the zoology, particularly that portion of it which relates 
to the various species of elephants that are found in different parts of the island. 


The reading of this report being concluded, Sir ALExanpEr Jounston proceeded to 
develope the proceedings of the Committee in a more ample manner in the address of 
which the substance is subjoined ; and it was then 

RESOLVED, 

“‘ That he be requested to reduce his observations to writing, and that they be 
“printed together with the Report in the Appendix to the Transactions of the 
* Society.” 


GENTLEMEN: 

You have heard an account of the proceedings of the Committee of Correspondence 
for the last twelve months; some of them relate to India in general, some to the 
island of Ceylon in particular; they are all calculated to procure information relative 
to four questions of immediate interest and public importance. The first, that of the 
revival, in consequence of the discovery of steam navigation, of the commercial inter- 
course which was formerly carried on between Europe and Asia through the Red 
Sea. The second, that of the policy of allowing European British subjects to settle 
in the interior of India, for the purpose of introducing amongst the natives of the 
country British capital, British industry, British arts and sciences, and British improve- 
ments. The third, that of the practicability of framing a particular code of laws 
for the use of the natives of India, which shall be adapted to the circumstances of 
the country and to the wants of the people; which shall be divested of all technicalities ; 
which shall be short and precise; and which shall materially diminish, if not entirely 
prevent the delay, the expense, and the inconvenience to which the administration 
of justice is now subject in India. The fourth, that of the different measures which 
are necessary to restore the northern and eastern provinces of Ceylon to the state of 
agricultural and commerciai prosperity which they enjoyed from the first to the 
fifteenth century, when they were the emporium of all the maritime trade which was 
carried on between the western and eastern portions of the globe. It is essential 
to the character and success of the Society, to have it generally known that the 
researches of the Committee are not only of importance to science and literature, but, 
that they are of immediate use to the public; I, therefore, feel it to be my duty as 
Chairman of the Committee, to point out distinctly in what manner each of the 
researches which we have instituted during the last twelve months is of immediate use- 
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to the public, by procuring for them such information as may enable them to form a 
correct judgment upon the one or the other of the four questions to which I have 
alluded. 

It is of immediate use to the public, at a time when many persons are desirous of 
reviving, in consequence of the discovery of steam navigation, the intercourse which was 
carried on in ancient times between Europe and Asia, through the Red Sea, to have 
before them all the information which can now be procured, relative to the manner in 
which that intercourse has been carried on in different ages, by different nations, and 
relative to the commercial and the political effects which it has successively produced 
on the prosperity of those nations. 

The Committee have, therefore, with a view to the first question, directed their 
researches to the history of Palmyra, Balbec, Petra, Suez, Adulis, Cairo, Thebes, 
Cocyra, Eziongeber, and Acbana, during the period when those places were enriched 
by the trade which was carried on between Europe and India, through the Red Sea; 
they have examined all the ancient and modern maps of the river Nile and of the Red 
Sea; the present state of the steam navigation in that river, and in that sea, the degree 
of encouragement it is likely to receive from the Pasha of Egypt, and the probability of 
his discovering coals in his own or in the neighbouring countries; they have referred 
for information to the valuable works of Herren and Lasorng, and trust that 
Mr. Marspen, who has already illustrated with so much ability the travels of Marco 
Poxo, will enable them, by illustrating in a similar manner the work of InpicopiEeustEs, 
to ascertain the geographical positions of many of the ports, which that work describes 
as the great emporia of the Indian trade in former ages. 

It is of use to the public, at the time when the British Parliament are deliberating 
upon the policy of allowing Europeans to settle in the British possessions in India, to 
be fully acquainted with the history of all the descendants of foreign nations, who are 
settled in other parts of India; with the mineral and vegetable productions of the 
country, and with the various languages which are spoken by the several people who 
inhabit the neighbouring territories. The Committee have therefore, with reference to 
the second question, directed their researches to the history of the descendants of the 
Jews, who are established at Cochin; of the descendants of the Syrian Christians who 
are established in the Travancore country; and of the descendants of the Portuguese 
and the French, who are established at Goa and Pondicherry. To the botany and 
geology of India, and to the different languages which are spoken in Siam, Laos, 
Cambodia, the Burmese empire, and Thibet; the Committee have been assisted in their 
enquiries respecting the history of the Jews, by the instructions drawn up for their use 
by the Rev. Mr. Mizmay; by the fac-similes sent them by Lord Prupuok, of inscrip- 
tions found by his Lordship between Mount Sinai and the Red Sea; and by some 
ancient accounts of the Jews settled in Abyssinia. In those respecting the descendants 
of the Portuguese and the French, by the Abbé Dusois; in those respecting the botany 
of India, by Dr. Wauticu, who has prepared for their use a paper upon the subject, 
drawn up by him partly from his own information, and partly from that of the late Dr. 
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Bucuanan Hamixron: in those respecting the geology of India, by M. Jacgutmonr, one 
of their foreign members; and by Lord Wi1114M Bentinck, towhom they have forwarded 
a copy recently given to them by Dr. Firron, the late President of the Geological 
Society, of the instructions which were originally prepared by that eminent geologist, 
for the use of the officers who were employed in the survey of Ireland: in those respect- 
ing the languages of Siam, Laos, Pegu, Burmah, and Cambodia, by a paper written by 
the protestant missionary, the Rev. Mr. Gurzzarr, and presented by me to the Society. 
In those respecting the language of Thibet by the Oriental Translation Committee, 
who, on my proposal have offered to purchase the Grammar and the Dictionary com- 
piled by Mr. Csoma pr Kéros, a native of Hungary, who has been for some time on his 
travels through different parts of Asia. 

It is of use to Parliament, at a time when they are deliberating upon the advantage of 
framing a separate code of laws for British India, to be acquainted with all the 
different modifications of the laws and usages, which at present prevail amongst all the 
different classes of inhabitants throughout that immense empire. The Committee have 
therefore, with a view to the third question, directed their researches to the laws and 
usages of all the different natives who live under the British authority in India, 
Aware of the great influence which the right of property and the laws of inheritance 
have had in all ages and in all nations, in leading human society to its highest improve- 
ments, they have particularly examined those laws and usages in India, which are 
directly or indirectly calculated to secure the right and to regulate the inheritance of 
property of every description. They have traced the origin and the different modifica- 
tions of all the different laws of inheritance, as well those according to which pro- 
perty descends in certain proportions both to males and females, as those according to 
which it, in some provinces, and amongst some classes of people, descends only to females : 
the various rights of children by birth, and those of children by adoption. The 
difference between the rule of law, which applies to the property which a person 
inherits from his ancestors, and that which applies to the property which he acquires 
by his own industry and talents. They have considered the moral and the political 
effect of all these laws and usages upon the character of the people, and the prosperity 
of the country; they have derived much valuable information upon the subject from the 
memoir of the late General Warxer, and they expect to derive still more from the 
appendixes which will in future be attached to each case, which is brought in appeal 
from the Courts of Sadder Addlat at Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, before the 
King in Council in this country.* 


* The circumstances which led to the addition of an appendix of this description to each case in appeal, shew 
the great benefit which the natives of India, and the government of Great Britain, may derive from the labours of this 
Society. Sir ALEXANDER JOHNSTON, about five years ago, while engaged as Chairman of the Committee of Corres- 
pondence, in researches relative to the ancient history and laws of the Rajés of Ramnad, discovered that a case 
involving the right of succession to the Zemindary of Ramnad, and forty-nine other cases, involving questions of 
Hindi and Muhammedan law of great importance, had been in appeal, from the Courts of Sadder Adalat in 
India, before the King in Council, for a great many years, and that they had not been heard in consequence of the 
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It is of use to his Majesty’s Ministers, at the time they are adopting measures for re- 
storing the Island of Ceylon to its former state of agricultural and commercial prospe- 
rity, to be made thoroughly acquainted with the ancient and present state of every part 
of that valuable island. The Committee therefore, with a view to the fourth question, 
have directed their researches to the ancient history of the island, to the ancient site of 
its principal cities, to its ancient code of morals, to its ancient form of government, to its 
ancient trade, to its ancient system of agriculture and irrigation, and to its animal and 
vegetable productions. ‘They are collecting all the geographical and local information 
necessary to explain and illustrate the English translation of the three ancient histories 
of Ceylon, the Mahdvansi, the Rdjavali, and the Rajaratndcari,* all the manu- 
scripts which contain any account of the ancient cities and temples of Jaffna, 
Mantotte, Anardjapura, Monisseram, Trincomalee, Trecoil, and Dewandera, of the 
early sanctity of Adam’s Peak and Cadregam, and of the frequent pilgrimages performed 
in ancient times by innumerable devotees and invalids from the most distant parts of 
India to the ancient Hindi temple at Trincomalee, and to the different hot wells in 
that neighbourhood, which were believed by the Hindis in those days to be one of the 
favourite resorts of the sage called ANcust1ER, adored throughout the Peninsula of India 
for his medical knowledge and his universal wisdom. They are about to have an 
English translation made of the great Buddhist work in our library called Pansiya- 
panas-jatakaya, which contains a description of 550 of the transmigrations of Bupp’Ha, 
and the whole system of morals observed by the Budd’hists in Ceylon.t They are com- 
paring the account drawn up by the late Sir John D’Oyty, with all the other accounts 
drawn up at different times by different persons in Portuguese, Dutch, and English, of 
the form of government which prevailed in the Candyan country for upwards of two 
thousand years, and which affords a very correct picture of the form of government 


parties interested in them, who were all natives of India, being ignorant of the steps necessary to be taken to 
bring them forward before the Privy Council. Sir ALEXANDER, immediately on this discovery, adopted mea- 
sures by which the attention of his Majesty's Government, and that of both houses of Parliament, were called 
to the subject; and at the same time stated to Government, that the best way of remedying the evil for the 
present, and preventing its recurrence for the future, would be to attach a civil servant of the East-India Company’s 
service, well acquainted with the proceedings of the Sadder Adélats, as a Registrar of East-Indian appeals to the 
Privy Council, and in order that the Privy Council might become thoroughly acquainted with the nature and 
importance of those appeals, advised them to employ Mr. Ricuarp Crarke, a member of this Society, to whom Sir 
ALEXANDER had previously communicated his ideas upon the subject, in arranging all the papers connected with the 
appeals, and in having them printed with such ample appendixes as might exhibit in a clear manner to the public, 
the different parts of the Hindi and Muhammedan Jaw, according to which the decisions of the Privy Council are 
regulated. The suggestions of Sir ALEXANDER having been adopted, and Mr. Clarke having been employed, all 
papers relative to the different cases of appeal have now been arranged by that gentleman, and are about to be 
printed with an appendix attached to each of them, similar to the one presented by Sir ALEXANDER to the Society 
some days ago. 

* Sir ALEXANDER JOHNSTON had these translations made while he was in Ceylon. 

+ This copy was procured by Sir ALEXANDER JouNsTON from the celebrated temple of Mulgerigalle in Ceylon, 
and presented by him to the library of the Society: he had great difficulty in procuring so correct and so complete a 
copy; he succeeded after yarious inquiries in obtaining it by the assistance of some very intelligent Priests, whom 
he employed in collecting for him copies of all the most searce and the most valuable of the works of the Budd’. 
hists, from the numerous collections in the different Baudd'ha temples in ‘Ceylon. 
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that prevailed amongst all the Hindés throughout India in the most remote ages. 
They are enquiring into the nature of the lucrative trade which was carried on from the 
first to the fourteenth century, between the ancient Port of Adulis in Abyssinia and 
that of Hipporos in the island of Ceylon; into the course pursued during the same 
period by vessels of considerable bulk while navigating the only two passages, the one 
near the Island of Rdmiseram, the other near that of Mandr, which lead through the 
ridge of sand banks extending from Ceylon to the southern peninsula of India, and 
generally known amongst Europeans by the name of Adam’s Bridge; into the history of 
the Muhammedans established on the Island of Mandar in the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies, who by their armed vessels commanded every approach to those two passages ; into 
that of the pearl and chank fisheries on the coasts of the peninsula of India, and on 
those of the island of Ceylon, from the earliest period to the present times; and into 
that of the female sovereign called Ax1arsanry, who reigned in the early period of the 
history of Ceylon over the north-eastern portion of the island, and who was cele- 
brated in her days for the greatness of her wealth, for her genius and acquirements, and 
for the patronage which she afforded to those who were distinguished for their knowledge 
in science and literature. They are collecting all the information which can be 
obtained relative to the six large tanks or reservoirs of water on the island, which are 
believed to have been constructed in the same age and on the same principles, as the 
lake Meeris in Egypt, and the extensive tanks in the peninsula of India, and which are 
celebrated in the ancient annals of the island for the skill with which they were regu- 
lated, and for the quantity of water with which they could always supply the rice-fields 
in their neighbourhood. They are enquiring into the natural history of the island, 
its zoology and botany, into the character and habits of its elephants, and the practica- 
bility of adapting them to particular descriptions of labour ;* into the growth and 
culture of its cinnamon, of its chdya root (the olderlandia umbellata of Linnxvus,) 
and of its several varieties of the palm; of the ¢alpdt (the coryphwa umbraculifera), 
and the Jaggery (the caroyta urens), in the interior, of the coco-nut (the cocos- 
nucifera), in the southern, and of the palmyra (the borassus flabelliformis) in the 
northern provinces. Into the local limits within which each of these are brought 
to perfection. Into the several uses and manufactures to which they are applied. 
Into the moral and political effects which they have produced upon the situation and 
habits of all the people who are employed in their cultivation, and in the manufacture 
of their produce. Into the practicability of forming a botanical map of the whole 
island. Into the knowledge which the natives of Jaffna have possessed from the earliest 
times, of the male and the female of the palm called the Palmyra palm, or borassus fla- 
belliformis. Into the practical use which they have made of that knowledge. Into 
the manner in which it was first communicated by them to the Dutch botanist Herman, 


* The late Marquis of Lonponpernry, on the suggestion of Sir ALEXANDER JOHNSTON, had determined in 1809 
to establish a Zoological society in Ceylon, on a plan which Sir ALEXANDER had given him, but his lordship’s resig- 


nation soon afterwards, of the office of Secretary of State for the Colonies, prevented this plan from being carried 
into effect. 
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while he resided in Ceylon from 1670 to 1677; and into that in which it was, fifty years 
after his death, communicated by Aucustus GunTeEr, an apothecary at Copenhagen to 
Lixnzus, who on receiving Hermay’s papers from him, discovered the information 
which ultimately led that great naturalist to the classification of all vegetable produc- 
tions according to the sexual system.* 

Having explained to the Society the different points to which the researches of the 
Committee have been directed during the last twelve months, I shall take the liberty to 
call their attention to some events, which must facilitate the future proceedings of the 
Society, and extend the influence of science and literature over the Hindi: and 
Muhammedan population of Asia. 

The English and the French governments, equally anxious to promote scientific 
enquiries in India, have recently aided each other in the attainment of this great 
object. France, by the appointment of M. Jacquemont, an eminent naturalist, to pro- 
ceed to India and to remain there for seven years upon a public salary, for the 
purpose of investigating the natural history of that country. England, by affording 
M. JacguEemonr in every part of British India the most ready and the most efficient 
assistance. Both nations, by completely divesting themselves of the national jealousy 
which has so long prevailed between them, have set a bright example to all other 
nations of the cordial and unreserved manner in which all countries ought to co-operate 
according to the means which they respectively possess, in promoting those researches 
which are calculated to extend the limits of scientific and literary knowledge. 

The Society have lately acquired the active and zealous co-operation in their literary 
researches of two very able Christian missionaries in India, the one a Catholic, the 
other a Protestant; the first the Abbé Duszors, well known in France and England, 
by the very interesting and very accurate account which he has published of the people 
of the southern peninsula of India; the second, the Rev. Mr. Gurzvarr, a German 
gentleman, who is attached to one of the missions in the eastern peninsula of Asia, and 
who has for many years devoted his attention to the history and to the languages 
of the different nations who inhabit that peninsula. 

The importance of obtaining the zealous co-operation, in our literary researches, of the 
missionaries, as well Catholic as Protestant, who are established in different parts of 
Asia, must be felt by all who consider the extent of the knowledge which has been 


* Thelate Lord Livrrroot, on the suggestion of Sir ALEXANDER JounsroN, established a royal botanical garden 
in Ceylon in 1811, for the purpose of investigating and improving all the vegetable productions of the island, and in- 
troducing into different parts of it from foreign countries, all such trees, plants, shrubs, and vegetables, as might be of 
use to the inhabitants either as articles of food, oras articles of manufacture and trade. In order to give the natives 
a taste for the study of Botany, Sir ALEXANDER proposed to the late Mr. Kerr, when he was appointed head of 
the botanical garden in Ceylon, to prepare for the use of the natives such a work in the Tamil and Cingalese 
languages as might enable them to understand the nature of the Linnean system, and to arrange all the vegetable 
productions of the island according to that system. Mr. Kerr died before he had prepared this work, but Mr. 
Moon, his successor, to whom Sir ALEXANDER had communicated his ideas upon the subject, some years 
afterwards published such a work in English and Cingalese. (a) 

(a) A Catalogue of the Indigenous and Exotic Plants growing in Ceylin, &c., by ALEXANDER Moon; 4to. 
Colombo, 1824, 
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derived of many countries and many languages through them for the last two cen- 
turies; the missionaries in India, both Catholic and Protestant, from the zeal and 
perseverance with which they study the languages of the countries in which they 
reside, and from the familiar manner in which they associate with the natives of 
those countries, have been enabled to obtain at all times and in all parts of Asia, the 
most curious, and the most important information relative to the manners, the 
history, and the religion, of the people, as is distinctly proved by the numerous 
publications of the Catholic missionaries relative to China, by the accurate knowledge 
acquired by Rosertus de Nosix1gus in the seventeenth, and by Brscut in the eighteenth 
centuries, of the people and languages of the southern peninsula of India, and by 
the very great progress which has been made in Oriental literature and in the lan- 
guages of India and China within the last thirty years by the three celebrated Pro- 
testant missionaries, CarEy, Warp, and Morrison. 

The Right Hon. Cuartes Grant, a member of our society, has been recently ap- 
pointed by his Majesty to the high and responsible office of President of the Board of 
Control. The liberal and statesmanlike views which that gentleman entertains with 
respect tothe government of British India, will secure for this Society his valuable sup- 
port, and for the natives of India, such institutions as, by giving them a lively interest 
in the government of their country, will afford them a powerful motive for improving 
their understandings, and for promoting the study of European science and literature 
amongst all classes of their countrymen. 

Sir R. Witmor Horton, another member of our society, has also been recently appointed 
by his Majesty to the office of Governor of the island of Ceylon. The lectures which that 
gentleman has delivered at the London Mechanics’ Institution upon a subject of great 
importance to the interests and welfare of the different orders of society, and the very 
liberal manner in which he has discussed in print the merits of the opinions which he 
entertains upon the subject, show the activity with which he applies himself to the 
diffusion of useful knowledge amongst all classes of his countrymen, and the manly 
view which he takes of the use and the influence of the press, as an instrument for 
circulating throughout a country such ideas as may tend to the moral and political 
improvement of the people. 

Rasa Rammouun Roy, also a member of our society, a Brahman of ancient 
family, of high rank, of distinguished talents, and of great influence amongst his 
countrymen, acting upon the principles of a true patriot, has for many years written 
and published several very able works, the uniform object of which is to enlighten the 
understanding of his countrymen, and so to raise the standard of moral and political 
feeling amongst them, as to enable the Hindis of India once more to assume, by their 
proficiency in arts, science, and literature, the high station which they held in 
former ages amongst the most enlightened nations in the world. Urged by the duty 
which he owes to his country, and unmindful of the dangers which he had to encounter 
from a sea yoyage and a change of climate, he has now come to England, in order that 
he may, after having examined on the spot the practical effects of all our moral and 
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political institutions, gradually introduce amongst his countrymen such of them 
as he may think applicable to their situation and conducive to their prosperity and hap- 
piness. No event connected with the interests of India can be more important 
than the arrival in England of so remarkable a man, at a moment when the British 
Parliament is about to legislate for the whole of the British empire in India, and must 
be anxious to learn the opinion upon the subject of so great a scholar and so enlightened 
a philosopher. 

The Pasha of Egypt, one of our honorary members, a chief of a clear and vigorous 
mind, observing the advantage European states have derived from a similar policy, has 
publicly encouraged the introduction into Egypt of all those arts and sciences which 
are calculated to improve the understandings of the people, to mitigate the effects 
of their religious feelings, and to secure the stability of the local government; he has 
assimilated his army and his navy to those of Europe, and subjected them to European 
regulations and to European discipline; he has formed corps of artillery and engineers 
upon European principles; he has attached regular bands of military music to each of 
his regiments, with European instructors, who teach the Arab musicians according to 
the European notes of music, to play upon European instruments the popular marches 
and airs of England, France, and Germany ; a short distance from Cairo he has esta- 
blished a permanent military hospital, and placed it under European surgeons, and the 
same rules as prevail in the best-regulated hospitals in Europe; and he has formed 
a school of medicine and anatomy, in which not only botany, mineralogy, and 
chymistry, are taught, but human bodies are publicly dissected by students who pro- 
fess the Muhammedan religion, and who are publicly rewarded in the heart of a great 
Muhammedan population according to the skill and the kno wledge which they display 
in their different dissections. At Alexandria he has established a naval school, in 
which the Muhammedan students are instructed in the several branches of geometry, 
trigonometry, mechanics, and astronomy, connected with naval architecture and the 
science of navigation, and a dock yard under the control and superintendence of a 
European naval architect, distinguished for his talents and his skill, in which, besides 
frigates and other vessels of smaller dimensions, four ships of the line, three carrying 
one hundred and ten guns upon two decks, and one of one hundred and thirty guns 
have been recently built; he has opened the old port, which. was formerly shut against 
them, to all Christian vessels. He has encouraged the formation of regular insurance 
offices, and authorised Christian merchants to acquire a property in lands, houses, 
and gardens. He has employed an English civil engineer of great eminence on a very 
liberal salary to improve all the canals in the country and the course of the Nile; he is 
about to construct carriage roads from Alexandria to Cairo, and from Alexandria to 
Rosetta and Damietta; and M. Axno, the cousin of his minister, is about to establish 
upon them public stage coaches, built on a model of one sent to him by a coachmaker 
from this country; he has introduced steam-boats, which navigate upon the Nile, and 
steam-engines, which are used for cleansing and deepening the bed of that river, and 
for various other public works ; he has patronized the employment by Mr. Brices of 
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two Englishmen, taken for the purpose from this country, in boring for water in 
different parts of the desert, and he has discovered through their operations some very 
fine water in the desert between Cairo and Suez;* he has encouraged the growth of 
cotton, indigo and opium, and the former of these productions is now a great article 
of trade between Egypt and England, France, and Germany; he has established schools 
in the country, for the instruction of all orders of his people, in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic; he has sent, at great expense to himself, young men both of the higher and 
lower ranks of society to England and France, for the purpose of acquiring useful 
knowledge, the former in those branches of science and literature which are connected 
with their service in the army, the navy, and the higher departments of government ; 
the latter in those mechanical arts, which are more immediately connected with their 
employment as artizans and manufacturers; he has constituted a public assembly at 
Cairo, consisting of a considerable number of well-informed persons, who hold regular 
sittings for forty days in each year, and publicly discuss for his information 
the interests and wants of his different provinces; he patronises the publication of a 
weekly newspaper in Arabic and Turkish, for the instruction of his people, and finally 
he protects all Christian merchants who are settled in his country, not only in time of 
peace, but also in time of war, and afforded the European merchants who were settled 
at Alexandria and at Cairo, a memorable instance of his determination to adhere under 
all circumstances to this policy, by informing them, as soon as he received intelli- 
gence of the battle of Navarino, that their persons and their property should continue 
as secure as if no such event had occurred. I have dwelt at some length upon 
this subject because I have felt it to be my duty, in consequence of the information 
which I have received as Chairman of the Committee of Correspondence, to give 
publicity in this country to those measures, by which one of the most distinguished 
of our honorary members has restored to Egypt, in their highest state of perfection, 
all the arts and sciences of Europe; has emulated, as a patron of knowledge, the 
conduct of the most enlightened of the Caliphs of Bagdad; and has afforded, as a 
Muhammedan, a bright example for their imitation, to all the Muhammedan sovereigns 
in Europe, Africa, and Asia. 


* The inhabitants of Africa and Arabia are indebted for all the benefits which they may ultimately derive from a 
knowledge of this art, to the philanthropy and liberality of our countryman Mr, Brices, who was the first European 
who ever thought of applying this art to the discovery of water in the deserts of Africa, and who at his own 
private expense sent over from England to Egypt, the two Englishmen, who have succeeded by their skill in dis- 
covering water in the part of the desert which has been mentioned. 
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RESULTS of METEOROLOGICAL INQUIRIES, made at Manpras, by Jonn 
Gopincuam, Esq., F.R.S., M.R.A.S., M.A.S. Calcutta, &c. &c.—(Communicated 
16th of January 1830.) 


I wave the honour to lay before the Society some results of meteorological inquiries 
made at Madras, between the years 1796 and 1826. The observatory, where the baro- 
meter and the other instruments used were placed, was two miles and three-quarters 
distant from the sea, and about twenty feet above its level. It was known that the 
barometer in settled weather in India had a continued regular rise and fall in the 
twenty-four hours, and that the times of its greatest and least heights were nearly the 
same on different days; but I did not recollect that any observations upon a very 
extended scale had been made with the view of exhibiting such changes: in order 
therefore to obtain the quantities and times of these diurnal variations, I had the 
height of the barometer taken every hour during three days of each month in the year 
1823. ‘These observations are given in detail in the table beginning at page 374 of the 
volume of “ Madras Observatory Papers.” 


The rise and fall of the barometer were very regular in the twenty-four hours during 
the year; at about ten o’clock in the forenoon it was at its greatest height; it then 
began to fall, and continued falling until a little after five in the afternoon, when it 
was lowest; it then commenced rising, and before eleven at night attained its highest 
point; and was again lowest at four o’clock in the morning. Any change of wind or 
weather, of course, will break this chain of regularity, more or less according to the 
suddenness or violence of the change; but as there were no great or sudden changes at 
Madras in the twenty-four hours during the year 1823, the regularity is not much 
broken, scarcely at all indeed in the forenoon, but more at other times. 


The following abstract, made from the hourly diary, shews the times of the greatest 
and least heights of the barometer in twenty-four hours: I have divided this into two 
equal intervals of six months, in order to shew what difference there would be between 
the means of each interval. 
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Times of the Greatest and Least Heights of the Barometer in Twenty-four Hours the 
First Six Months of the Year 1823. 


Forenoon, Afternoon. 


Night. Morning. 


{ 1824 

1823 Greatest. Least. 
Jan, 10 13h, 33h. 
— 20 93 3 

— 28 10 3 
Feb. 10 10 4 

- 20 11 43 
—_ 28 9 


Mar. 10 


_ 20 
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Times of the Greatest and Least Heights of the Barometer in Twenty-four Hours the 
Last Six Months of the Year 1823. 


rome | atone | mye | mie 
{ 1824 oe hea Se re ea Te 
1823 Greatest. Least, Greatest. Least. 

July 10 10h. 6h. 10h. —h. 

— 20 10 7 12 5 

= 39 10 5 — 4 

Aug. 10 10 6 11 44 

— 20 10 5 10 % 

—— 30 11 5 115 3 

Sept. 10 11 3 

= 20 10 4 

= 30 11 5 

Oct. 10 10 5 

— 20 10 4 

= 30 10 5 

Nov. 10 11 5 

_ 20 5 

= 3° + 

Dec. 10 4 

— 20 5 

= 3° 4 
Mean ae 4°38 
as hig 3°83 
Mean is 10°7 4°10 


If we divide the year into equal parts, the means of the intervals will be found 


to agree equally near with the above. 
4K 2 
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The subjoined abstract shews the variations of the Barometer in the twenty-four 
hours of the days of observation in the diary. This is also divided into two intervals of 
six months each, and the means of each interval likewise agree together in a striking 
manner. 


Variations of the Barometer in Twenty-four Hours for the First Six Months of the 


Year 1823. 
PM | wioPa. | tod AM. | to 10 ANE. 
{ 1824 

1823 Inches. Inches. Inches. Inches. 
Jan. 10 0°052 0'034 0°010 0°025 
— 22 0 +083 0-028 0023 0:078 
— 28 0 ‘060 0051 0°025 0 *034 
Feb. 10 0°073 0 +062 0*039 0'054 
—_ 20 0080 0 *086 0'073 0 +067 
a 28 0 ‘050 0*032 0*021 0 +039 
Mar. 10 0 +093 0036 0 ‘033 0 ‘090 
— 20 0 °057 0°047 0 +040 0*050 
— 30 0 ‘068 0 ‘040 0°035 0 +063 
April 10 0°077 0-069 0°059 0067 
— 20 0-096 0°053 0025 0068 
— 30 0078 0078 0029 0*019 
May 10 0*107 0°135 0°118 0-018 
— 20 0°077 0°075 0*027 ~ 0°021 
— 30 0079 0043 0-026 0-064 
June 10 0°*102 0°054 0035 0 083 
—_— 20 0°078 0°106 0058 0030 
_ 30 0 *085 0°053 0°014 0 +046 

Mean 0*078 0 060 0 +038 0054 
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Variations of the Barometer in Twenty-four Hours for the Last Six Months of the 


Year 1823. 
From 10 A.M. | From 5 P.M. | From 10 P.M. | From 4 A.M. 
to 5 P.M. to 10 P.M. to 4, A.M. to 10 A.M. 
18944) |r ae Sa 

{ 1823 Inches, Inches. Inches, Inches 
July 10 0 088 0:010 0-002 0 ‘080 
= 20 0°110 0°093 0 +038 0055 
= 30 0-065 0 +070 0°010 0*005 
Aug. 10 0 '076 0-064 0 ‘003 0'015 
Sree ay: a0 0°117 0°103 005% 0'072 

proach 18th. f° 
ee 30 0094 0 ‘072 0 +056 0 +066 
Sept. 10 0°075 0-085 0°025 0'015 
— 20 0°113 0°070 0 015 0'056 
= 30 0°103 0°123 0065 0°045 
Oct. 10 0 '085 0'075 0 ‘036 0 ‘046 
--- 20 0*065 0065 0*025 0°025 
— 30 0054 0-072 0-078 0 ‘060 
Nov. 10 0 *092 0'022 0°045 0:015 
— 20 0°048 0 +048 0004 0 *004 
— 30 0 ‘064 0*049 0 ‘010 0*025 
Dec. 10 0075 0 +046 0-018 0047 
_ 20 0°055 0 ‘055 0 °032 0*032 
_ 30 0 ‘065 0 ‘065 0'058 0 +058 
Mean ar 0 +080 0-066 0*032 0040 
First 6 Months, 0°078 0 ‘060 0°058 0*054 
Mean of both 0079 0063 0°035 0*047 
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The barometer is generally higher at about 10 a.m. than at 11 p.M., the times before- 
mentioned, when it reaches its greatest height in the twenty-four hours; and it is lower 
at 5 p.m. than at 4 o’clock in the morning. 

It hence appears that the atmosphere is acted upon by an influence constantly and 
regularly operating during the year ; that it has its greatest density at about ten o’clock 
in the forenoon, diminishing till five in the afternoon, when it begins to regain what it 
had lost; and continues advancing towards its first state until about eleven o’clock at 
night, when it has nearly the same density as in the forenoon. The diminution of 
density again begins, and a like effect is produced by the disturbing power as in the 
day ; the atmosphere, however, is not affected in so great a degree as when the sun is 
above the horizon. 

As it seemed that the heights taken during the usual interval of observing meteorolo- 
gical instruments, generally between sun-rise and eight or nine P.M., were not those best 
calculated for the purpose of finding the exact mean: in order to ascertain what correc- 
tions should be applied on this account, the thermometer and hygrometer were also 
observed, with the barometer, every hour during the interval before stated; also the 
winds and weather, together with the phases of the moon for each month; the day of 
the nearest approach of the moon to the earth in the month; and the day of her greatest 
distance. These observations are also given in detail in the Madras Observatory 
Papers.* 

In the next Table are the heights of the barometer, thermometer, and hygrometer, 
taken from the ordinary diary on the days when the observations in the former Table 
were made, that is, the 10th, 20th, and 30th of each month; with the differences of the 
means of both sets of observations: these differences, contained in a supplementary 
table, are the corrections sought, and are applied to the daily means of the heights of 
the diary, as usually kept; asecond supplementary table contains the corrections for the 
monthly means, found by taking the means of the daily corrections, and are also applied 
to the monthly means of the diary. 

Madras is upon an open coast, and the time of the high-water at the Syzigies appears 
to be at 6h. 4m., the ebb and flow about six hours each way, with a rise and fall of 
little more than three feet. 

If the times of these tides of the atmosphere, as they may be termed, as shewn by 
the barometer, varied daily, like the times of the tides of the ocean, we might consider 
the moon as mainly instrumental in producing them; but occurring at nearly the same 
hours every day of the year, whatever may be the phases of the moon, or her position 
in her orbit, we must be contented with allowing that planet her ordinary influence. 

By selecting from the diary in 1823, for every hour the circumstances regarding the 
height and variation of the barometer with the winds and weather, and the position of 
the moon in her orbit, on days when the barometer was most likely to be affected by 


* Table beginning at page 374. 
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that luminary; also the greatest and least heights of the barometer on the same days, 
with the other circumstances relating to the moon, winds, and weather, in an interval 
of years from the common diary, we shall not be led to the conclusion, after a particular 
examination, that the moon has any material influence in the changes of the atmosphere 
here stated as shewn by the barometer: nor indeed shall we be able to conclude that 
her influence, like the sun’s, is at any time considerable, as regards the ordinary changes 
and motions of the atmosphere. While the moon raises the waters of the ocean, and 
gives light to the earth, we should be led to conclude from such experiments, that she 
exerts only a steady attractive power upon the air, and that her influence as relates to 
the changes often attributed to it, is not by any means so great as is commonly supposed. 
With respect to the changes shewn by the observations here noticed, they are effected 
by regularly-ordained causes for the purpose of rendering the atmosphere suitable for 
the purposes intended, and of course for the benefit of the noble creation it surrounds; 
it being essential that these changes should take place in the atmosphere regularly at or 
near the same times every twenty-four hours, while the times of the flux and reflux of 
the ocean are daily changing. 
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The following Srarement shews the corrected daily Mean Height at Madras of 


JANUARY. 


Barom. 


Inches. 
30°105 


30°086 
30°197 
30°101 
30'098 
30°101 
30°117 
30°120 
307112 
30°111 
30°127 
30 114 
30°116 
30°109 
30°123 
30 095 
307105 
30°104 
30°091 
307116 
30°091 
30°102 
30°092 
30°08 1 
30°079 
30°074 
30°106 
30°073 
30°097 
30°099 
30°100 


Ther. 


Deg. 
75°43 
74°79 
74 80 
75°05 
74°62 
74°42 
75°23 
74°76 
74°59 


74°60 | 


75°09 
7469 
75°07 


7489 | 
75°16 : 
75°54 | 


75°27 
76°16 
76:17 
75°91 
76°22 
76°67 
77°27 
76°91 
77°18 
78°75, 
7740 
76°52 
77 14 
76°86 
77°38 


FEBRU 


Barom 


Inches. 
30104 
30°089 
30°0g2 
30°077 
30°079 
30°087 
30 074 
307084 
30°07 
30°083 
30°106 
30°091 
30°082 
30°076 
30 082 
30°069 
30 069 
30°027 
30 068 
30°004 
30°075 
30°051 
30°082 
30°071 
30°070 
30°071 
30°077 
30°065 
30°072 


ARY. 
Ther. 


Deg. 
76°25 
76:19 
76°22 
76°39 
77°11 
77°27 
76°81 
77°21 
77°26 
77°82 
77°68 
77°56 
7749 
77°52 
7707 
77°39 
7793 
7777 
7792 
78°98 
78°97 
78°85 
79°13 
79°15 
78°75 
78°50 
7831 
78°97 
78°36 


MARCH. 


Barom. 


Inches. 


30°046 
30°085 
30'067 
30°029 
30°025 
20°020 
30°033 
30°027 
30°066 
30°022 
29°981 
30°028 
30°035 
30°035 
30 031 
30°014 
30°008 
30°010 
30°007 
30°002 
30°000 
29°994 
29°997 
30°000 
29°996 
30°004 
30°003 
29992 
29°983 
29°965 
29°973 


Ther. 


Deg. 
79°93 
80°04 
80°55 
80°46 
81°04 
80°06 
80°53 
80°63 
80°87 
80°55 
80°50 
80°67 
80°60 
80°48 
81°29 
81°80 
80°84 
8114 
81°34 
8154 
81°47 
81°85 
81°82 
81°57 
82°35 
82 67 
83°77 
81°37 
81°57 
82°27 
82°44 


APRIL. 


Barom. 


Inches. 
29'990 
29'977 
29'986 
29'°988 
29°976 
29°965 
29°986 
29°968 
29°963 
29 956 
29°965 
29977 
29°964 
29949 
29'960 
29°95 
29°930 
29°931 
29°934 
29926 
29°917 
29°933 
29°927 
29°944 
297946 
29°940 
29°926 
29 929 
29°924 
29°906 


Ther. 


Deg. 
82°88 


82°49 
82°71 
82°19 
83°02 
83:40 
83°34 
83°37 
84°23 
83°60 
83°60 
83745 
83°60 
83°93 
83°88 
83°55 
84°44 
84°46 
84°40 
84 09 
84°43 
84°39 
83°73 
85°59 
85°06 
85 36 
85'42 
85:15 
85°25 
85758 


MAY. 


Barom. 


Ther. 


Years 


1796 


JUNE. 


Barom. 


Inches, 
29°834 
29°839 
29°838 
29'852 
29°852 
29°843 
29°836 
29°840 
29°852 
29°851 
29°850 
29°850 
29°870 
29°869 
29°862 
29 859 
26°853 
29°858 
29°855 
29°865 
29 872 
29°874 
29°879 
29°878 
29°886 
29°889 
29°886 
29°879 
29°877 
29°864 


Ther. 


Deg. 
89g'01 


88°32 
89°04 
88°69 
88°74 
88°34 
88 28 
88°50 
88°33 
88°08 
88°41 
88'59 
88°15 
88°54 
89°19 
87°57 
88°16 
88°88 
88"19 
88°29 
87 26 
87°13 
8733 
86 93 
86 57 
86°57 
86°50 
87°10 
86°43 
86°58 
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the Barometer and Thermometer, as found by Observations taken between the 


and 1822. 

JULY. AUGUST. SEPTEMBER. OCTOBER. NOVEMBER. 
Barom. Ther. | Barom. Ther. | Barom. Ther. | Barom. Ther. Barom. Ther 
Inches. Deg. Inches. Deg. Inches. Deg. Inches. Deg. Inches. Deg. 
29847 86:91 | 29891 84-43 | 29892 85°53 | 29.950 8318) 297996 80°76 
29°843 86°57 | 29881 84°51 | 29891 85119  29:940 82°93 | 29994 7974 
29839 8690 | 29°892 84°85 | 29°879 85°17 | 29939 82°82 | 29994 79°93 
29 863 8658 | 29893 84°45 29°876 8530 | 29'934 83°20 | 29999 80°33 
29854 86°75 | 29893 84°58 | 29 881 8556 | 29'936 8310] 29998 8023 
29857 86°05 | 29°394 84°28 | 29°897 8441 | 29945 83°05 | 29'993 79°73 
29°839 85°81 | 29°879 8433 | 29886 84°33 | 29°947 83 oo | 29992 80°15 
29°846 86°70 | 29871 8460 | 29°877 84°55 | 29'957 82°41 | 29'994 79°51 
29°845 85°97 | 29°862 8448 | 29°896 84°61 | 299.6 82°58 | 30°004 7854 
29°855 8586 | 29°870 85:00 29895 84:09 29957 8275 | 30004 7846 
29844 85711 | 29°870 8473 29901 8350 | 29-978 8282) 30000 7962 
29°842 85°52 | 29°876 85°21 | 29900 83°21 | 299984 8315 | 297998 7852 
29854 8582 | 29878 85°55 | 29898 84°04 | 29'982 8179 |} 30°003 7895 
29850 85°59 | 29°874 84°84 | 29'900 8295 | 29'951 8235 | 30018 79°32 
29853 84°99 | 29°871 8372 | 29°898 8409 | 29:958 82°39 | 30030 79°02 
29851 8499 | 29°882 84°94 | 29 899 84°17 | 29958 8216 | 30°032 79 07 
29°856 84°75 | 29°879 84°20 | 29900 83°78 | 29965 8166; 30°33 77 38 
29854 85711 | 29°69 8416 | 29.911 83°11 | 29°967 81°78 | 307039 78°88 
29862 8497 | 29875 83°82 | 29:909 8261 | 29958 8209} 30°050 79°07 
29861 84°96 | 29 885 8333 | 299913 82°63 | 29946 80°55 | 30°050 79 02 
29°833 8464 | 29871 83°78 | 29911 82°67 | 29'980 8167 | 30°057 79°23 
29 864 84°12 | 29°867 84°53 | 29°911 8317 | 29930 81°95 | 307066 79°25 
29866 84°74 | 29°878 84°73 29'924 82°89 | 29986 82°04 30°062 79°56 
29 864 8524 | 29885 8416 | 29'924 83°11 | 29'°966 80:30 | 30°060 78'92 
29 867 84°62 | 29°890 85°26 | 29917 83°44 | 29°974 8153) 30°038 78°68 
29 870 85:06 | 29897 84°33 | 29°920 83°03 | 30°003 80°73 | 30040 7849 
29°865 85°06 | 29°892 84°87 | 29°930 83°56 | 29°986 8073 | 30°053 78:14 
29873 8494 | 29°890 85°15 | 29939 8327 | 29'985 80:96 | 30°061 78°66 
29879 8507 | 29883 84°87 | 29-944 83°66 | 29'995 B10 | 30079 78°73 
29871 8475 | 29899 85°74 | 299939 83714 | 30°002 79°58 | 3Zoo8g 78 48 
29 879 84°17 | 29 B91 83°84 | as 30°001 79°94 = 
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DECEMBER. 
Barom. Ther. 
Inches. Deg. 
30°063 =—'77°20 
30°068 =77'90 
307056 77 65 
30068 7717 
39059 77°15 
30°051 77°06 
30051 76°92 
30°063 77°38 
30077 77°37 
30053 7686 
30°063 76°72 
30087 76°36 
30076 75°83 
30077 7611 
30090. 75°83 
30090 76°20 
30087 7619 
30°091 75.93 
30104 (75°72 
30099 75°92 
39095 75°24 
30098 75°37 
30105 = 7514 
30105 74°72 
307113) 7591 
30114 75°79 
30°107 75°92 
30118 76°28 
30112 76°37 
30102 76°38 
30112 76°08 
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The following Table shews the Mean Annual Heights of the Barometer and Ther- 
mometer at Madras, between the Years 1796 and 1821, with the General Mean of 
each. 


YEAR. BAROMETER. THERMOMETER. 
Inches. Deg. 
1796 29 °981 80 +780 
1797 29 948 83 430 
1798 29974 81°744 
1799 29-988 81-430 
1800 29 ‘966 81 ‘680 
1801 29 966 81 +354 
1802 29 “968 82-938 
1803 30 006 82°571 
1804. 30 °007 83 °580 
1805 30 :067 82-046 
1806 29 ‘966 81°705 
1807 29 "923 79 °738 
1813 29 831 82 055 
1814 29 °891 81 °304 
1815 29919 81°313 
1816 29 972 80 °434 
1817 29 999 81059 
1818 29 "950 81 ‘088 
1819 29 °949 81 “596 
1820 29 *950 81 +546 
1821 30-035 82-330 


General Mean .. 29 ‘964 81700 
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The subjoined Table shews the Mean Monthly Heights of the Barometer and Thermo- 
meter, between the Years 1796 and 1821, with the Heights of the Hygrometer and 
the Mean Fall of Rain. 


Mean Monthly Height for 21 Years, 
between 1796 and 1821. 


Mean Fall of Rain for 13 Years, 
between 1803 and 1821. 


Hygrometer, 
MONTHS, | between 1819 
| aul eke Including the Fall in Storms 
Barometer. | Thermometer. whole Fall reduced to the 
| during Storms. Mean Fall. 
Inches. | Deg. Dry. Inches. Inches. 
January...... 30°085 =| 75 +168 13°0 0-608 0 ‘608 
February..... SOLO7O8 Sai 157 17°5 0°127 0°127 
March iircetactec 30 °041 79920 7/5 0 *538 0 +538 
April ... 29 '955 82-417 18:0 0 °384 0-384 
May) oct ate oc 29 851 86-918 20°9 1°419 0121 
June... 29 °861 88 +159 28-9 0 °646 0°746 
Dil Vioelajetedolerete 29 °867 85 *645 28 °6 3 °303 3-303 
August ...... 29 °879 84 °732 18°8 3°552 3°552 
September ... 29 *g08 83 825 15°5 4824 4824 
October ..... 29 "942 81-858 17°6 11°294 11294 
November... .. 29 °956 78 +672 79 14803 14 °803 
December.... 30 *074 78 +843 18-2 8-618 6-048 
Mean.... 29 958 81-693 18°5 507124 46 +348 


We find upon examination of the first of the three Tables, that the hottest day at 
Madras, by the mean of all the daily observations during twenty-one years, is the 15th 
of June; when the mean height of the thermometer in the twenty-four hours is 89°19 ; 
the mean varying in different years from 95™1 to 81°6. The coldest day is the 9th of 
January ; the mean height of the thermometer on that day being 74°59 ; and the mean 
varying from 77°1 to 71°"7. About the 20th of March and the 20th of October the 
thermometer is at its mean height. 

The mean height of the thermometer, as deduced from the mean monthly heights, is 
81°°'7: the greatest extreme of heat was 104°-5; the least height of the thermometer 64 ; 
the former occurred in the year 1815 at 2 p.m. on the 19th of May, a hot land wind 
blowing ; and the latter on the 12th January 1819, at about sun-rise; such extremes, 
however, are rare, the thermometer at Madras being seldom higher than 98° or lower 


than 67°, 
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The hottest time of the twenty-four hours at Madras, taking the mean of the twelve 
months, is about three-quarters of an hour past noon ; this varies at different times of 
the year from 11 4.m.to3p.m. The coolest time of the twenty-four hours is about 
half an hour after four in the morning; and the thermometer is usually at the mean 
height a little after seven in the evening, and about nine in the forenoon. 


The following statement shews the average times of the greatest, least, and mean heat 
during each month; and is formed from the diary in 1823 for every hour: 


Ee, Aan: 
MONTHS. GREATEST, LEAST. MEAN. 
Afternoon. Morning. Evening. Forenoon. 
H. He H. H. 

January .. a 1°3 4°3 7°2 g°2 
February .. a 12° 5°3 7°2 88 
March .. He 12°3 5'0 7°4 8°7 
April z.! 12° 4°7 7 °2 8-6 
May ae nie 11°3 A.M. 4°1 64 85 
June oe aS 2° 4°3 7°8 8-8 
July We os 2°3 4° 6-6 96 
August .. o 2° 3° 7°5 8°9 
September a 2° 4°3 7°9 8°6 
October .. a 12° 4°8 6-7 8°7 
November ue 12°3 5°7 64 8-8 
December Fs 12°7 5°3 8-6 9°5 

Mean .. 12°8 4°6 7°2 8+9 


According to the mean of the hygrometer during the year 1823, the atmosphere at 
Madras is least moist at about two o’clock in the afternoon; is most moist at a quarter 
before six in the morning; and is in a mean state at a quarter past nine at night, and 
a quarter past ten in the forenoon. The following abstract from the hourly diary in 
1823, shews the average times when the atmosphere has the greatest, least, and mean 
moisture for each month: 


APPENDIX. XXiX 
ATMOSPHERE. 
MONTHS. MOST DRy. LEAST DRY. IN A MEAN STATE. 
Afternoon. Morning. Night Forenoon. 

H. H. H. H. 
January 1°5 6° 7'5 12°7 
February 5°7 478 12°3 m7 
March 5°3 6-2 10 *4 10°5 
April os : 1252 4°7 8°7 9°3 
May 11°9 5°8 77) 8-6 
June 13 phe 7°4 959 
July AC . 2-7 6°5 8-2 10°4 
August... 10°7 5°7 9° 106 

September 1°7 5°3 9°9 | 10° 
October | 2°3 5°5 7°4 | 8-8 
November : 3:2 8: 10°3 11°3 
December 3° 52 make 10°4 
Mean 2°1 5°7 g’2 10°3 


The barometer is highest at Madras upon a mean of years on the 3d of January, and 
lowest about the end of May; the range being from 30,194 to 29,834 inches ; but in the 
storms that have occurred of late years, the barometer was depressed in an extraordinary 
degree for that place, as I shall more particularly notice before I close these remarks. 

The barometer is 0:142 inches higher, and the thermometer 7°18 lower, in the N.E. 
monsoon than in the S.W., as will appear by the following statement: 


Mean Height of the Thermometer and Barometer, during the N.E. and S.W. 
Monsoons, between 1796 and 1821. 


N.E. Monsoon 


Months. Thermometer. Barometer. 
Deg. Inches. 
October 81-858 29 °942 
November .. 98 672 29 °956 
December .. 75 843 30074 
January .. 75168 30 085 
February .. 77 °157 30076 
March me 79 °920 30°041 
Mean .. 78°103 30 029 


between 1796 and 1821. 


S.W. Monsoon between 1796 and 1821. 


Months. 


April 

May 

June 

July a 
August 
September .. 


Mean .. 


Difference 


Thermometer. Barometer. 
Deg. Inches. 
82 +417 29°955 
86 +918 29 °851 
88 159 29 861 
85 *645 29 867 
84 *732 29 879 
83 °825 29 "908 
85 283 29 887 
78-013 30 029 
7°180 0°142 
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Winps anp Weartuer av Mapras.—The division of the winds dependent upon the 
place of the sun, is into the N.E. and S.W. monsoons. . The N.E. monsoon, taking the 
mean of years, sets in on the 19th of October, * and ends about the 2d of March, heavy 
rains falling sometimes for several days together from its commencement to the middle 
of December, attended at times by gales of wind; after which, till the close of this 
monsoon, the air is generally clear and cool, and the weather pleasant. The mean fall 
of rain during the monsoon season, as this is termed, is about 33 or 34 inches. The 
fall in the year, as given in a foregoing statement, is 50°214 inches, including the fall 
during the storms which have occurred of late years ; but only about 46°35 inches, if we 
reduce that fall to the fall of ordinary years. The statement just alluded to shewed the 
fall of rain for thirteen years; in the following, some years are added, making altogether 
eighteen years. 

The following shews the mean monthly fall of rain at Madras, from the beginning of 
the year 1803 to the end of 1825, including the fall during the storms: 


Mean Fall of each Month in 18 Years. 


Inches. 

January sie Ba oh: es aS a5 0*737 
February si ie ae a8 he ive 0 ‘099 
March + aa ee ere ae 0 +469 
April <7 oe oe - e ~ 0°333 
May .. ss ‘ie oe os oe e 1°354 
June .. =f aoe oe a0 Sie 36 0 *854 
July .. ma <a ae 4 E 3 af 2'945 
August 5A ie a a2 se an 3 883 
September .. “ ae ate we a 4°359 
October a ORs Sn or nig i 12°273 
November .. sue oe fs a0 re 13 °937 
December .. e ae £8 ot sa 7 +522 
Mean Fall annually .. Inches 48 °755 


If the fall during the storms be allowed for, the yearly fall will be 46 inches, or about 
one-third of an inch less than that before given for thirteen years. 

The south wind commences about the 2d of March, and blows along the shore, 
bringing with it a great degree of dampness, and having at the same time a sultriness, 
which, combined with the damp, make it much complained of; this wind blows, 
according to the average standard before-mentioned, till the 29th of April, when there 
are sometimes for a week or two land or S.W. and Westerly winds; and at other times 
South and South-easterly winds. The land wind sets in about the 16th of May, and 
continues blowing, and generally with a great degree of heat, during some weeks, cooled 


* This agrees nearly with the usual practice, which is to lower the flag-staff of the Fort at Madras on the 15th of 
October, when the stormy season is considered to commence. It is hoisted again on the 15th December ; after 
which it is supposed ships may approach the coast with safety. 
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at intervals, however, by showers; it afterwards prevails only in the night, and in the 
early part of the forenoon, when during the remainder of the day its place is supplied 
by the S.E. or sea breeze. 

About a month or more before the change of the monsoon and commencement of the 
rains, the wind is variable, with calms and a sultry and oppressive state of the atmosphere. 

I have given the average times of the commencement of the monsoons; but there 
are considerable variations in a stated period of years; in the interval under review, for 
example, the N.E. monsoon and rains set in one year as early as the 29th September ; 
and another year as late as the beginning of November. The land wind also has com- 
menced at one time as early as the end of April, and has kept off at another time till 
the beginning of June. Respecting the state of the atmosphere, the results of these 
meteorological observations shew it is not quite so clear and serene as is commonly sup- 
posed ; the mean of twenty-six years, giving us during the sun’s revolution, only one 
hundred and eighty clear days; the remainder of the year is made up of sixty-four days 
clear in some part of the twenty-four hours, and the other part cloudy or hazy: of 
ninety-six cloudy days, and twenty-five hazy ; there are also during the year fifty-seven, 
on which rain falls; thirty-one, when there is a dew, and only eighteen with lightning. 

The following statement, being the mean of the details of the weather in the diary for 
the foregoing period of twenty-six years, shews how this state of the atmosphere was 
divided among the different months. This was constructed from a great mass of detail : 


MONTHS. Clear. Cloudy. | Hazy. Hee Rain. Dew. |Lightning. 
Cloudy. 

Days. Days. Days. Days Days. Days. Days. 
January AO 50 20 6 1 4 1 7 _ 
February st Ae 24 1 1 2 —_— 9 == 
March aed + 27 1 —_ i fe 7 = 
April ye Ne 24 2 1 Sit wily eat 2 2 
May .. Be ote 19 4 2 6 | 2 — 4 
June .. “3 be 8 11 2 9 6 -- 3 
July .. aa bc 6 13 5 7 tal 8 2 
August ve Be 8 12 3 8 7 = 2 
September .. 63] 9 10 4 7 7. — 3 
October tes ae 11 12 3 5 10 2 2 
November .. # 11 13 2 Al al? 9 2 == 
December .. Fe 13 11 1 Curie 26 2 —_— 
= | aes ss 
Annually by the Mean 180 96 25 64 57 31 18 


The climate of Madras is generally healthy, and the thermometer during the hot 
season, not higher than at most other parts of the coast, nor indeed so high as at some 
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places; the country is flat for miles, and the soil sandy. What was formerly a plain of 
sand, reaching from the sea several miles inland, is now covered with habitations (many 
of a superior order) and gardens; with one of the finest roads in the world running 
through it, a distance to St. Thomas’s Mount of about nine miles, and some way on, 
to the new cantonment. Madras, like most other places in India, has been visited with 
that dreadful malady, the cholera, as it is termed; to which many, both Europeans and 
natives, have fallen victims. 


Gates or Winp anv Storms —Gales of wind at Madras usually occur only during 
the rainy season, between the 15th of October and the middle of December; the baro- 
meter seldom sinks much more than four-tenths of an inch, or stands lower than 29°45 
inches. ‘These gales begin rather to the westward of north along the shore, veer to the 
eastward, and increase in violence as they get round; this change of direction continues, 
the wind gradually abating, until it is at south, when it frequently falls almost calm. 
T'rom what has been just stated, the necessity fur ships in Madras roads getting under 
weigh immediately a gale commences is apparent; as when the wind has veered easterly, 
it is next to impossible to get sea-room, and the vessels must be driven on shore. 


I shall proceed to give some particulars of gales occurring during the period comprised 
in the diary. 


On the 27th of October 1797, the moon having just passed the first quarter, and 
being at her greatest distance from the earth, there was a violent gale of wind at Madras, 
somewhat resembling the storms of late years; it began from the northward in the 
night between the 26th and 27th, veered to the N.E, and in the morning blew with 
uncommon violence during three hours. About noon it suddenly shifted to the south, 
and was almost as violent as before—many old trees were torn up by the roots, and the 
leaves on the north side of those much exposed, were either blown off, or completely 
withered. The barometer began to fall at about noon on the 25th, ard at 2 o’clock 
p.M. on the 27th had sunk to 29°465 from 30005, or about 0°54 of an inch. This, 
though not so violent as the late storms, was no ordinary gale of wind. 


On the 10th of December 1807, the moon half-way between the first quarter and full, 
and nearly at the greatest distance from the earth, there was a gale at Madras. It 
began in the evening from the north, and was attended with thunder, lightning, and 
rain; veering to the southward of east, and blowing with violence, it slackened gradually 
after noon, and at 13 p.m. the sky was again clear. The barometer fell about 04 of an 
inch; rain 3} inches. On the night between the 29th and 30th of March 1820, a 
strong gale of wind occurred; the moon at the full, but nearly at her greatest distance 
from the earth. This gale commenced from N E. and blew with great violence at times: 
contrary to the course of the monsoon gales, it veered to the North, N.W., and S.W. 
Still violent; but at the latter quarter it gradually slackened, and broke up at about 
9am. The barometer fell 0:40 of an inch, and was a little above 29°5 when at the 
greatest depression: about 63 inches of rain fell. The ships left the roads in the 
evening; but some of the smaller craft were driven on shore, and others went down at 
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their anchors Several ships and smaller vessels were lost along the coast during the 
gale, which appears to have been more violent to the northward than at Madras. 

The storms we have had of late years at Madras resemble whirlwinds, blowing all 
round the compass (from particular points with incredible fury), and are generally 
confined to a space comparatively small in diameter. I shall also endeavour to give 
some of the Jeading features of these. 

On the 2d of May 1811, a violent storm occurred at Madras; the moon had passed 
the first quarter on the 30th of April, and was full on the 8th of May, and was also at 
her greatest distance from the earth. This storm raged with great fury, and did consi- 
derable mischief: I was in England at the time, but it appears, from what I can collect, 
to have begun from the northward, and to have blown equally strong from the East, 
S.E. and South. I did not, however, find the details in the diary; the barometer also 
was so much out of order, that nothing can be correctly stated regarding the actual 
quantity of depression.* The fall of rain was about five inches and a-half. It appears 
from the notices published at the time, that early on the Ist of May the surf was 
observed to be unusually high, while thick clouds continued to gather during the day 
from the N.E.; and that by day-light on the second the wind blew very hard, accom- 
panied by heavy rain. About noon it increased, and towards midnight had arrived at 
its greatest height, when it blew with incredible fury. A friend who was at the presi- 
dency at the time, and who had great reason to recollect this storm, informs me, that 
raging with the greatest fury, it destroyed every vessel in the roads, with the exception 
of three, a small Spanish ship, an American, and a French cartel ship. These stood 
out to sea, but the former was driven on shore near Covelong ; ninety country vessels 
went down at their anchors, and all the rest were driven on shore, along with the Dover 
frigate and Chichester store-ship; the whole beach haying been covered with wreck and 
dead bodies for two miles north and south of Madras. The papers stated that the storm 
was not felt at the distance of forty miles from Madras. 

On the 24th of October 1818, a second violent storm occurred at Madras. The moon 
had passed the Jast quarter about two days, and was nearly at her greatest distance from 
the earth: the wind, which was a strong northerly gale early in the morning, before ten 
in the forenoon had increased to a storm. An awful pause of half an hour occurred 
about this time; after which it blew a complete hurricane from the south, with a fury 
never perhaps before experienced at Madras. Some of the oldest trees, which had 
resisted the former storm, were rooted up; and the largest branches of others were torn 
off by the force of the wind. In some trees of a tough description of wood, such branches 
were seen hanging down and twisted, having been whirled round and round by the fury 
of the storm, Such a scene of desolation was presented as had hardly been witnessed 
at Madras; numbers of native habitations were levelled, many of the larger buildings 
injured, and some lives lost: several ships and brigs were atanchor in the roads. All 


* The depression shewn does not appear to have been two-tenths of an inch, and consequently the instrument 
had scarcely any action, 
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these got under weigh, but the latter were driven on shore, and one of the ships foun- 
dered; another was driven on shore to the northward, and a third rendered unseaworthy, 
while the others generally sustained great damage. ‘The fall of rain was about five 
inches. The barometer had fallen between eight o’clock p.m. of the 23d and day-light 
of the 24th, nearly three-tenths of an inch, standing at about 29-5; but during the 
awful lull at 10 a.m. it was at 28°780 inches, a most extraordinary and terrific depression, 
such as I never before heard of at Madras: towards noon it had risen about half an 
inch, and at sun-set was at 29°65 inches. 

On the 9th of May 1820, another storm occurred at Madras; the moon having been 
between the third quarter and new, but at her nearest approach to the earth; it com- 
menced in the evening of the 8th, in a gale from the N. W., increasing and blowing very 
strong before morning, accompanied by torrents of rain. Violent gusts continued all 
day of the 9th, when the wind began to shift round to W. and S.W,, blowing with 
greater violence, if possible, than before, and the rain still falling in torrents. Before 
noon on the 10th, the violence of the storm had subsided. This storm was of far 
longer duration than either of those that preceded it, but like them, accompanied by 
torrents of rain, and veering to different points of the compass. The damage on shore 
was great and distressing ; very many lives were stated to have been lost by this awful 
visitation, at and in the vicinity of the presidency; most of the ships put to sea early, 
but great destruction took place among the smaller vessels: only one ship was lost: the 
tanks burst, and the rivers overflowed in all directions, to the great destruction of pro- 
perty. This storm appears to have had a wider range than the former. The barometer, 
which on the 8th in the forenoon was at 29°750 inches, had fallen at sun-rise on the 9th 
to 29-400 inches; bynoon, on the same day, to 29°135 inches; and at 3 p.m. it was at 
28'816 inches; and at 5 at 28670 inches, lower even than during the former storm. 
By sun-rise, on the 10th, -it had risen to 29'633 inches; and before noon, on that day, 
to the accustomed height of the time of the year. Between the 8th at night, and the 
10th at sun-rise, about 16 inches of rain fell. 

Tt may probably appear somewhat extraordinary to those who consider the moon as 
having great influence in gales and storms, that at the times above noticed she was always 
(with one exception only) in a part of her orbit, when I believe she is considered by 
those just alluded to, as having the least influence. In one gale only was the moon at 
full, having also been mostly at the greatest distance from the earth. 

In four of the above instances the moon, upon a mean, passed the meridian at 30 
degrees south of the zenith of Madras; in three instances she passed at six degrees 
south, and the remaining two within about a degree to the northward; and if one were 
inclined to draw any conclusion from the circumstances under which these gales and 
storms occurred, it might be, to ascribe to the moon a protecting power against such 
visitations, instead of aiding to produce them; having been generally far removed from 
the earth at the time, and not in that part of her course where, acting in combination 
with the sun, she might: be supposed to have the greatest influence. 

4th January 1830. 
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DONATIONS 


TO THE 


Royal Astatic Society of Great Britain and Hreland. 


DONATIONS OF BOOKS, &c. 
By F. A. C. Warrz, NUD (CHIN EIN SH ne 


His “ Hydrargyromanie en Haematomanie.” 8yo. “Aanibetaes, 1829, 
By Mons. J. C. V. Levasseur, M.A.S.Par... adeanscncceeers- ---Dec. 5, 1829, 


The original Text of the first two Chane of « Iuchiao-li,” © ‘or § “The Two Fair 
Cousins,” a Chinese Romance. 8vo6. Paris, 1829, Lithog. 
By Jounn Martin, Esq. . 


..Dec. 5, 1829. 


tresteecesecceesececseeseveesss DEC. 5, 1829. 
An imeienl of eek, of he foes of his Engravings : 
Belshazzar’s Feast. 


Joshua commanding the Sun to stand still. 
The Deluge. 


With explanatory letter-press, 


An Account of several Inventions by Mr. Martin. 4to. 
By Lieut. Avex® Burnes .. baa ++-Dec. 5, 1829, 
His Memoir of a Map ae ‘hig Dawes Branch of ihe dics ‘Béiibaig 1829, folio. 
Lithog. (Since printed in the Trans. R.A.S. Vol. IIL. p. 550.) 
By the Rev. H. D. Lrrves... wadae so veicdiisc« soe cee - Dec. 5, 1829, 
A MS. Roll, in Turkish, bein the Taperial Todee eS oe ag Blecsiéa of the 


Greek Patriarch of Constantinople, richly illuminated, and written with ink of 
various colours. 
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By the Marquis Fort1aA p’URBAN, M.A.S.PatecssecessessseeseeereeeeeseereveeeDEC. 5, 1829. 
Inscription Phoenico~Grecque, découverte a Cyréne. Paris, 1829. 

By Professor A. W. Von Scutecex and Professor Curist1an Lassen, F.M.R.A.S. 

Dec. 5, 1829. 

Hitopadesas, id est, Institutio Salutaris. 4to. Bonne, 1829-31. 

By Ricuarp Crarke, Esq., M.R.A-S. .0..cecsecceeeeseeeseceeseeecen creas ces Dec. 5, 1829, &c. 
A Dictionary of the High Tamil Language, by Father Beschi. 2 vols. 4to. MS. 
Ganita Dipikei; a System of Arithmetic in Tamil. 8vo. 

In the Privy Council: Appeal from Bombay. Luximon Row Sadasew, Appellant, 
and Mulhar Row Bajee, Respondent—Case of the Appellant, Case of the Re- 
spondent, and Appendix; folio. 

By Lieut.-Colonel C. J. Dove, M.R.ALS. cccccecssese see eeeceseeeeeeceeens eve. Dec. 5, 1829, 
A beautifully-written copy of the Kordn, on a roll, richly gilt, marginal lines, and 

illuminated titles; with a silver case to suspend at the girdle. 

A manuscript copy of the Dévé-Mahdtmyam, an episode of the Markandeya-Purdna, on 
a roll, with highly-finished illustrative paintings, and richly-illuminated borders. 

By the CampripGE PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. «se.++eee-++es icuenwar tease Dec. 5, 1829, &c. 
Transactions of the Cambridge Philosophical Society Vol. 3 to Vol. 5, Part I. 4to. 

Cambridge, 1829-33. 

Cure and Bye-Laws of the Cambridge Philosophical Society. 8vo. Cambridge, 

a2. 

By Lieut.-Colonel Wm. M. G. Cotrrrooxe, M.R.A.S. ......eeeeeeees seveeeDec. 5, 1829. 
A Collection of Pamphlets on East-Indian Affairs, 5 vols. 8vo. London, 1812. 

A Commentary upon Abdurrahman Jorjani’s Treatise on Arabic Grammar. MS, 
4to. Arabic. 

A Treatise of Scholastic Divinity, being an Exposé of the tenets of the Shafai Sect, 
by Muhammed Zain, son of Jelal-ad-din of Achin, MS. 4to. Malayan. 

Fac-Similes of Inscriptions found on Rocks in the District of Batikaloa, in Ceylon, 
1 sheet, folio, MS. (Vide Trans. R.A.S. Vol. 3, p. 383.) 

A Chinese book, printed. 


By the late Goprrey Hicaerns, Esq., M.R.A.S. .....sesessensseseessseeresserees Dec. 5, 1829. 
His Apology for the Life and Character of the celebrated Prophet of Arabia, called 
Mohamed, or the Illustrious. Svo. London, 1829. (2 copies.) 
Horz Sabbaticx ; or, an Attempt to correct certain Superstitious and Vulgar Errors 
respecting the Sabbath. By Godfrey Higgins, Esq. 12mo. London, 1833. 
By Major-General THos. Harpwickk, M.R.A.S.  c.cccecsecessenceeseeees Dec. 5, 1829, &c. 
A framed Drawing of the celebrated Temple of Jaggannat’ha, in Kuttak. 
A Ground Plan of ditto. 


A framed Drawing of the Temple, called the Black Pagoda, near the Temple of 
Jagganna’tha. 
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By Major-General Tuos. Harpwicxe.—(Continued.) 


An original Painting, from Sketches by a Native Artist, of the Sheep-eater, as he 
exhibited at Fattahgurh in 1796. 

A coloured lithographic Print of the same, with explanation.* 

Sixteen Volumes of Sanscrit MSS. 


By the Committee of Pustic Insrrucrion, Calcutta ......sseseeeee eee DEC. 5, 1829, &c. 

The Moolukhkhus ool Tuwareekh : an abridgment of the Seir Mootakherin; pre- 
pared by Maulavi Abdool Kerim. 4to. Calcutta, 1827. 

Futawa Alemgiri; Opinions and Precepts of Mohammedan Law; compiled by 
Sheikh Nizam. 3 vols. 4to. Calcutta, 1828. 

The Moojiz ool Qanoon; a Medical Work by Ibn ool Nufees. 4to. Calcutta, 1828. 

The Bhasha Parich’heda, and Sidd’hanta Muktavali; a Treatise on Logic, with its 
Commentary, by Viswanat’ha Panchandna Bhatta. Svo. Calcutta, 1827. 

Bhatti Kavya; a Poem on the Actions of Rama, with the Comments of Jayaman- 
gala and Bharata Mallika. 2 vols. 8vo. Calcutta, 1828. 

The Lilavati, in Persian, by Feizi; from the Sanscrit of Bhascara Acharya. 8vo. 
Calcutta, 1827. 

Sahitya Derpana; a Treatise on Historical Compositions, by Viswanat’ha Kavirdja. 
8vo. Calcutta, 1828, 

Selections, descriptive, scientific, and historical ; translated from English and Ben- 
gali into Persian. 8vo. Calcutta, 1827. 

Nyaya Sutra Vritti; the Logical Aphorisms of Gérama, with a Commentary, by 
Viswanatha Bhatt’écharya. S8yo. Calcutta, 1828. 

The Laghu Kaumudi; a Sanscrit Grammar, by Vadardj4. 8vo. Calcutta, 1827. 

The Mughabodha; a Sanscrit Grammar, by Vépadiva. 8vo. Calcutta, 1827. 

The Mejmua Shemsi; a Summary of the Copernican System of Astronomy. 8vo. 
Calcutta, 1826. 

The Kavya Prak4sa; a Treatise on Poetry and Rhetoric, by Mammata Achérya. 
8vo. Calcutta, 1829. 

A short anatomical Description of the Heart, translated into Arabic, by John 
Tytler. 8vo. Calcutta, 1828. 

Daya Crama Sangraha; a Compendium of the Order of Inheritance. 8vo. Cal- 
cutta, 1828. 

Vyavahdra Tatwa; a Treatise on Judicial Proceedings. 8vo. Calcutta, 1828. 

Diya Tatwa; a Treatise of the Law of Inheritance. 8vo. Calcutta, 1828. 

The Ch’hutru Prukash ; a biographical Account of Cu’uutru Sat, Raja of Boondel- 
khund, by Lal Curr. 8vo. Calcutta, 1829. 

Diya Bhiga; or the Law of Inheritance. S8vo. Calcutta, 1829. 


* See Trans. R.A.S. Vol. III. p. 379. 
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By Professor Garcin DE Tassy, F.M R.A.S. ..c.sccseseeeesesececeeeeseeed0€C, 5, 1829, &c. 


_ By 


By 


Met 


His Rudimens de la Langue Hindoustani. 4to. Paris, 1829. 

Mémoire sur des Particularités de la Religion Musulmane dans l’Inde, d’aprés les 
Ouvrages Hindoustani. 8vyo. Paris, 1831. 

Mémoire sur le Systeme Metrique des Arabes, adapté a la Langue Hindoustani. 
8vo. Paris, 1832. 

Appendice aux Rudimens de la Langue Hindoustani, contenant, outre quelques 
additions 4 la Grammaire, des Lettres Hindoustani Originales, accompagnées 
dune Traduction et de Fac-simile. 4to. Paris, 1833. 


Dr. PiIncKNEY’ Jciess.acsvere danesareeeeat sce pieareestpeinaaaaddeus bcos er aevneucstsdDECHDR LSe9. 
A leaf of a Burmese book written in the square Pali character. 


the Imperrat Russran Ministry for Foreren Arrarrs, St. Petersburgh ............ 
Dec. 5, 1829, &e. 

History of the First Khans of the House of Chingis. By Father Hyacinth. S8vo. 
St. Petersburgh, 1829. Russian. 

Description de Peking, avec un Plan de cette Capitale; traduit du Chinois en 
Russe par le R. P. Hyacinth; et traduit du Russe en Frangais par Ferry de 
Pigny. 8vo. St. Petersburgh, 1829. 

A Description of Peking, translated from Chinese into Russian, by Father Hyacinth. 
8vo. St. Petersburgh, 1829. 

San-tse-king; with a Translation and Commentary in Russian; by the Monk 
Hyacinth. 4to. St. Petersburgh, 1829, 

History of Tibet and Kukunor, translated from the Chinese by the Monk Hyacinth 
Bitchourin. 2 vols. 8vo. St. Petersburgh, 1833. Russian. 

Opisanie Kirgis-Kaisakih Orda i StepeiimDescription des Hordes et des Steppes 
des Kirguis Kaisaks; par M. Levshine. 3 vols. 8vo. St. Petersburgh, 1832, 


y the Ritter Von Hamner, F.M.R.A.S. ..cccesccseeees Sees tstescadsperecsl POs Usel ooo. 


His Eclaircissemens sur l’ Histoire des Arabes, &c. 8vo. Paris, 1829, 

Wien’s Turkische Belagerung, vom Jahre. 1529. 8vo. Pest, 1829. 

Notizia di diciotto codici Persiani. 4to. 1825. 

Lettere sui Manoscritti Arabi. S8vo. Milan, 1827. 

Geschichte des Osmanischen Reiches; Band 6 to 9. 8vo. Pest, 1830-33. 

Jahrbucher der Litteratur, &c. S8vo. 1831. 

Die Kriege in Bosnien in den Feldzugen, 1737-9; from the Turkish of Kadi Omar 
Iffendi; by J. N. Dubsky. 12mo. Wien, 1789. 

Mis Uebersicht von drey-und sechsig Werken Arabischer Persicher und Turkischer 
Literatur. Part 3. 8vo. Vienna, 1831. 

Magxov Avravvou Autoxpatogos tay e1g Eavtov Biri 1° Tepsists Metepunvevoayros, Iwsnp Auuees 
Greek and Persian, 8vo. Vienna, 1831. 

Wiener Zeitschrift fur Kunst, Literatur Theater und Mode. No. 58, 8vo. 1831. 
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By the Ritter Von Hammer.—(Continued.) 


Lettere sui Manoscritti Orientali e particolarmente Arabi che si trovano nelle diverse 
Biblioteche d'Italia, del Sig". Cons’ Giuseppe de Hammer, Jettere vii. viii. ix. ed 
ultima, 8vo. 


Verzeichniss von Hammer’s handschriftlicher Sammlung Orientalischer Werke iiber 
Osmanische Geschichte. Svo. Wien, 1832. 


By the BritisH and FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY :cce..+.-.eeeessesseesesecees+- DC, 5, 1829, &c. 
The Gospels in Coptic and Arabic. 4to. London. 
The Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles in Amharic. 4to. 
The New. Testament in Judeo-Spanish. 8vo. 1829. 
The New Testament in Negro-English. S8vo. London, 1829. 
The New Testament in Syriac and Carshunic. 4o. 
The Gospels in Chaldaic. Ato. 
The New Testament in Carshunic. Ato. 
The Book of Psalms, translated into the Esquimaux Language. 12mo. London, 1830. 


BysBrofesson bOPpyylMilkurAcs- 0s dustecscesscas-cesesussestsecsccusesctaedese seo LJECo Os) 1 S294. CLC. 

His Grammatica Critica Linguz Sanscrite. 4to. Berolini, 1829-32. 

Diluvium cum tribus aliis Maha-Bharati preestantissimis Episodiis. 8vo. Berolini, 
1829. : 

Glossarium Sanscritum. 4to. Berolini, 1830. 

Uber Einige Demonstratirstimme und ihrem Zusammenhang mit verschiedenen 
Prapositionen und Conjunctionen im Sanskrit. 4to. Berlin, 1830. 

Nalus, Maha-Bharati Episodium; textus Sanscritus cum interpretatione Latina et 
Annotationibus criticis. Svo. Berolini, 1832. 


By Professor Evcene Burnovur, BIMER AUS crvsdesacsie twas snttanctveersisvegstl JEG g 1829, &c. 
Extrait @un Commentaire et d’une traduction nouvelle du Vendidad Sadé. 8vo. 
Vendidad Sadé, un des livres de Zoroastre; texte Zend. Vols. 2 to 8. Folio, Paris, 

1831. 
Commentaire sur le Yacna, un des livres Liturgiques des Parses. 4to. Paris, 
1833. (Avant propos.) 


By Ricuarp Taytor, Esq., Test; sl utc Sp ies asnnnoadtas hasveantatiessctonae Dec. 5, 1829. 
His Edition of Tooke’s Diversions of Purley. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1829. 
An Essay on Hebrew Poetry, Ancient and Modern; by Philip Sarchi, LL.D., 
M.A.S. Par. &c. 8vo. London, 1824. 
By Horace Hayman Witson, Esq., M.R.A.S. Sec. As. Soc. Cal.......Dec. 5, 1829, &c. 
His Review of the External Commerce of Bengal, from 1813-14 to 1827-8.  8vo. 
Calcutta, 1830. 


His Edition of the Sanscrit Text of the Mrichchakati, or the Toy Cart; a Comedy. 
8vo. Calcutta, 1829. ‘ 
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By Horace Hayman Witson, Esq —(Continued.) 

His descriptive Catalogue of the Oriental MSS. &c. collected by the late Lieut.-Col. 
Colin Mackenzie. 2 vols. 8vo. Calcutta, 1828. 

Midra Rakshasa, or the Signet of the Minister, a Drama in seven Atta) by Visakha 
Datta; with a Commentary explanatory of the Praékrit Passages. 8vo. Calcutta, 
1831. 

Vikramorvasi, or Vikrama and Uryasi; a Drama by Kalidasa, &c. Svo. Calcutta, 1830. 

Uttara Rama Cheritra, or a Continuation of the History of Rama; a Drama, in 
seven Acts, by Bhavabhiti, &c. &c. S8vo. Calcutta, 1831. 

Malati and Madhava, a Drama, in ten Acts, by Bhavabhiti. 8vo. Calcutta, 1830. 


By Ronerr Goucer, Bag! )..ccsleiicn. .teeeee. canckeg seen seeanes Nachle dadadsuateess- a0. 2, 1830; 
His Letter from Sydney, the principal Town of Australasia. 12mo. London, 1829. 


By thévAumiOn’. s:cassudaencessnesssees ere pneyah cauachhaneisree week eeyey Jan. 2, 1830. 
Examination of end Govetnmedle of British rai 8vo. Tanase 1829. 


By Mr. James Mrrcuert, Assist. Sec. R.A.S. ...ccccecsserssecsereeeeseeyeeeT@n, 2, 1830, &c. 
A Lithographed Portrait of “Mirza Mohammed Ali, the Persian Convert to Chris- 
tianity; now Mirza Alexander Kasem Beg, of Kasan. 
Collezione Completa di tutti i Costumi Militari della Truppe Ottomane; folio, 
Constantinople, 1830. 
The Koran in Arabic, printed at Kasan by the Mahommedans, for the first time. 
Folio, 1809. 


By Md S- IUIEAUDS “scnesesecrsciossheeccnstasstecseensteestes steretrrste te erecesnr cede OTnEOOO, 
Rapports faits par les aed Wedaeitiia et Sociétés salvinaly de France sur les 
Ouvrages et Collections rapportées de Egypt et de la Nubie par M. Rifaud. 
8vo. Paris, 1829. 
Description des Fouilles et des Découvertes faites par M. Rifaud, dans la partie Est 
de la butte Koum Medinet el Farés, au Fayoum, brochure lue a la Société de 
Géographie a Paris, 19 Juin 1829. ' 


By Captain We Hagen aiscceast-s90-<scapcunnvcnnss neh ies tenaeCatnnemanese soa, Jan. 2, 1830. 
A Lithographed Print of Chamindi Buswa, or the Bull of the Chamundi Hill, in 


Mysore, drawn by himself. 


By M. Rernaup, F.M.R.AS. . coven ainelagespelgpacemhoe ecg ..-.Jan. 2, 1830, &c. 
His Description des Mirincaenis Aeneas an Cabinet de M. le Duc de Blacas, 
2tom. 8vo, Paris, 1828-9. 
Extraits des Historiens Arabes relatifs aux Guerres des Croisades. Svo. Paris, 
1829. 
Notice des Ouvrages Arabes, Persans, Tures, et Francais, imprimés 4 Constanti- 
nople. S8vo. Paris, 1831. 
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By Professor Curist1an Lassen, F.M.R.A.S. ..cecccecesess Ore snes Jan. 2, 1830, &e. 
His Commentatio Geographica atque Historica de Pentapotamia Indica. 4to. Bonne, 
1827. 


Gymnosophistz sive Indicze Philosophize Documenta, collegit, edidit, enarravit Chr. 
Lassen, vol. 1, fascic. 1. to. Bonne, 1832. 
Malatimadhave fabulz Bhavabhutis, Actus Primus, ex recensione Chr. Lassen. 8vo. 
Bonne, 1832. 
By Witu1amM JERDAN, Esq. M.R.A.S. Tet eeeeeeee een seeeeessecssesecesseecesssere AN. 2, 1830. 
National Portrait Gallery of Illustrious and Eminent Personages of the XIXth 
Century. Nos. 1 to 8; 8vo. Lond. 1829. 


By Colonel Jouwn Srapies Pixyniory MR ASS es Dialieeney Jan. 2, 1830, &e. 
His Pamphlet on Pauperism and the Poor Laws; with a Supplement. 8vo. Lond. 
1821. 


His Soldier’s Manual; English and Hindi. 2 Parts. 8vo. 

His Mémoire sur les Kabir Pantis, secte de Déistes de ’Hindoustan. 8vo. Paris, 1832. 

Prodromo della Mineralogia Vesuviana di T. Monticelli e di N. Covelli, Vol. 1. 8vo. 
Napoli, 1825. 

Atlanta della Mineralogia Vesuviana. 

Nuovo Testamento, secondo la Vulgata, tradotto in lingua Italiana, da Monsignor 
A. Martini, Arcivesco di Firenze. 8vo. Livorno, 1818. 

Museum Etrusque de Lucien Buonaparte, Prince de Canino; fouilles de 1828-29: ° 
Vases peints avec inscriptions; 4to. Viterbe, 1829. 

Delle Antiche Fatture di Argilla, che si ritrovano in Sicilia. 8vo. Palermo, 1829. 

Remarks relative to the actual Condition of Ireland, made during a late sojourn in 
that Country, by Colonel John S. Harriot. 8vo. Paris, 1833. 


By Heer P. P. Roorpa Van Eysinca strc eceencereencescsesscsascesccsees soesscoesd Qs 2, 1830. 
His Maleisch en Nederduitsch Woordenboek. 8vo. Batavia, 1825. 
Nederduitsch en Maleisch Woordenboek. 8yo. Batavia, 1827. 
De Kroon aller Kéningen van Bocharie van Djohor, naar een oud Maleisch 
handschrift vertaald. 8vo. Batavia, 1827. 


By Joun Francis Davis, Esq., F.R.S., M.R.A.S, &c. ste eeessseeesesss JAN. 25 1830, &c. 


A Drawing of a Hindi Planisphere. 

Forty Views in the Mysore; by Lieut. J. Hunter. Folio, London, 1804 

A Volume, containing Original Letters addressed by the late Sir William Jones, 
Pres. As. Soc. Calcutta, to the late Samuel Davis, Esq., F.R.S., chiefly on subjects 
of Oriental Literature, and illustrating part of the early History of the Asiatic 
Society of Calcutta. (Printed in the Trans. R.A.S. Vol. 3, Art. 1.) 

Lao seng eul, Comédie Chinoise ; suivie du San Ju leou, ou les trois Etages consacrés, 
Conte Morale; traduits du Chinois en Anglais par J. F. Davis, et de VAnglais 
en Frangais par A. Bruguiére de Sorsum. 8vo. Paris, 1819, 
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By Joun Francrs Davis, Esq.—(Continued.) 


Chinese Novels; translated from the Originals, by J. F. Davis, Esq. 8vo. London, 
1822. 

Hien wun shoo ;with a verbal and a free translation; by J. F. Davis, Esq. 8vo. Macao, 
1823. 

Lao seng urh; or an Heir in Old Age; a Chinese Drama, translated by J. F. Davis, 
Esq. 12mo. London, 1817. 

The Fortunate Union, a Romance; translated from the Chinese, by J. F. Davis, Esq. 
2 vols. 8vo. London, 1830, 


By Professor Freperick Avcustus Rosen, Ph. D.; F.M.R.A.S....-.. Jan. 2, 1830, &c. 
De Adamante, Commentatio Antiquaria, scripsit Mauricius Pinder, 8vo. Berolini, 
1829. 


Brahma Vaivarta Purani Specimen, ed. A. IF’. Stenzler. 8vo. Berolini, 1829. 

Rig-Vedee Specimen, ed. I’. Rosen. 4to. London, 1830. 

Lebidi Amiritae Kazidam Moallakam sive Carmen Coronatum, cum Scholiis Abi 
Abdalla Husseina Susenii Arabice edidit; versioneque Latina et imitatione Ger- 
manica instruxit, Car. Rudolph. Sam. Peiper. 4to. Vratislavize, 1828. 

Travels in Kamtschatka and Siberia; with a Narrative ofa Residence in China. By 
Peter Dobell. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1830. 

Ioannis Petri Maffeii Bergomatis e Societate Jesu, Historiarum Indicarum, Libri xvi. 
accessit Ignatii Loiolz vita postremo recognita, folio, Florentize. M.DL.XXXV1II. 

By the Royar AcapEmy of ScrENCES at Turin «..sesseceseeeeeesesranereees Jan. 2, 1830, &c. 

Memorie della Reale Accademia delle Scienze, di Torino. Vols 32 to 36, 4to. 
Torino, 1828-32. 

Lettera di S. E. il Conte G. G. Napione di Cocconato al Sig. Washington Irving, 
autore della Storia della Vita e Viaggi di C. Colombo. 8vo. Torino, 1829. 


By Professor A. F'. STENZLER ...... tee sus phos uebiags'oub Sau ven cusp achiev eparcpaacd tie sLOMOOU, 
Brahma Vaivarta Purana Specimen, ed. A. F. Stenzler (Sanscrit and Latin). 4to. 
Berolini, 1829. 


By Capt. James Low, C.M.R.AS. ...... SMT. axcbisacentes « eyetharote bet paavésen DAN La, 1830. 


A portrait in water colors of Mohammed Tahir, a Malayan Albinos of Keddah. 
By Brian Hoveuton Hopeson, Esq., M.R.A.S. «1. -00000-+ Dalusr encoun -sieseed Qin Oy 1OSUs 


Two Portraits of Budd’ha. 
Seventeen Volumes of Bhotea MSS. 
Three Bhotea Amulets. 


By the Corporation of the Crty of Lonpon ....... aeetnaey comnr sacs vapor easel 222. 167 1830: 
A Catalogue of the City Library in Guildhall. Svo. London, 1828. 
By Lady Ra¥Frtes ...... vesecneeesecnes wiehecbek-maedie poabagbenssuednakdedgenangeosercl lec L Ds (LO30. 


Forty-five Volumes of Javanese MSS. 
Seventy-nine ditto of Malayan ditto. 
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By Professor Frxun, of St. Petersburgh, F.M R.A.S. ........ teescereerd an. 16, 1830, &c. 
A Tartar Translation of the Empress Catherine’s Regulations for the Government 
of the Russian Empire. 4to. 1785. 
His Orientalische Numismatik. 8vo. 1829. 
Verzeichniss die Bibliothek aus der Sheikh Sefy Moschee zu Ardebil. 
Verzeichniss die aus der Achmed Moschee zu Achalzich far Russland gewonnene 
Orientalische Manuscripten Sammlung. 8vo. 
Die Altesten Arabischen Nachrichten ueber die Wolga Bulgharen aus Ibn Foszlan’s 
Reise berichte. 4to. St. Petersburgh, 1832. 
-By M. J. Vutirrs weeneeneeeceseneesseesecseseesecssuessscesedsseessesseressesnesessan. 16, 1830. 
Tarafe Moallaca cum Zuzenii Scholiis, ed. J. Vullers, (Arabic and Latin). 2 Parts, 
4to. Bonne, 1829. : 
By Joun Gotpveuam, Esq., F.R.S., M.R.A.S. ttt rsteesesseeeeessseessceeesd iM. 16, 1830. 
Madras Observatory Papers. Folio, Madras, 1827. 
Results of Meteorological Observations made at Madras, MS. folio. (Printed in the 
Appendix to the present Volume.) 
By the Socrery of Anvs............ Sestensnaencchionstsicarer esse cere mete sedan. 16, 1830, &c. 
Transactions of the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, and 
Commerce, &c. Vols. 47, 48, and 49. 8vo. London, 1829-33. 


By MM. Leyassrur and (TET NO Aoi wa iiihas ladon ogre 75 6, 1830. 
Their Tableau des Elémens Vocaux de I’Ecriture Chinoise. 8vo. Paris, 1829. 


By F. C. Bexrour, Esq. M.A., LL.D., M.R.A.S. tis dad adel oide dicted hb eas oz ee'ts Feb. 6, 1830. 
His Edition of the Greek Text of the Anabasis of Xenophon. London, 1830, Svo. 


By Mr. James Vrastatnts. ii aust aigeala dle aoe!) 9: SUL «.. Leb. 6, 1830. 
The Ist No. of his Magazine for Town and Country.” 8vo. Lond. 1830. 


By the Acricutturat and Horticutturat Sociery of TSDTA cess: eee Feb. 6, 1830. 
The Ist Vol. of its Transactions. vo. Serampore, 1829, 


By Colonel Tuomas Durr Broveuron, M.R.A.S. trttesessesesereserseeee Lh, 6, 1830, &e. 
A MS. Vocabulary of the Brij Bhésha Dialect. Folio. 
His “ Letters from a Mahratta Camp.” 4to. London, 1830. 
His “ Selections from the popular Poetry of the Hindoos.” 12mo. Lond. 18[4. 


By the Royax Inisu Acapemy *etanerceeeseesececcoceresnsscceeseesanecessencnsesess LE, 6, 1930. 
The Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy. Vol. 1 to Part 2 of vol. 16, with the 
exception of vol. 13, and Part 2 of vol. 14. 4io. Dublin, 1787-1831. 
By Tuomas Hervey Baser, Esq., M.R.A.S. tt teeeres eeeeeseeeeeteseeeses LED 6, 1830, &c. 
The Life of Major-General Sir Thomas Munro, K.C.B., &e. By the Rev. G. R, 
Gleig. 3 vols. 8vo. London, 1830. 
The Outlines of a Play founded on the Adventures of Rama, translated from the 
Malabar Language. MS. folio. 
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By Tuomas Hervey Bazer, Esq.—(Continued.) 


Transactions of the Literary Society of Bombay, vol. 2. 4to. London, 1820. 

Military Reminiscences, extracted from a Journal of nearly forty years’ active ser- 
vice in the East-Indies. By Lieut.-Col. James Welsh. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1830. 

Report on the Ciranums, or Title Deeds, obtaining in Malabar; by the late Major 
General Walker. MS. folio. 

List of the same obtaining in Canara, by Mr. Baber. 

Report on Mirasi Right on the Coromandel Coast, by the late F. W. Ellis, Esq. 
Printed, folio. 

Ditto, by Sancardya, late Head Master of the College of Fort St. George. Printed, 
folio. 

Voyages de Corneille Le Brun, par la Muscovie, en Perse, et aux Indes Orientales, 
&ec. 2 tom. folio. Amsterdam, 1718. 

Alphabet of the Koll Arutu (character) used in Malabar in drawing out Deeds, &c. 
MS. 

‘Y'amul characters, with the corresponding Malayalam characters. MS. 

Northern Coast Aruta. MS. 

Malayalam or Arigam Aruta. 

Ditto, printed from types cast at Madras, with corresponding Roman letters, 

Drawings of the Deities worshipped on the Coast of Malabar, and of the Brahmans 
held in the highest repute throughout that Coast. 

Fac-simile of three Arab Gold Coins discovered on the Malabar Coast near 
Cananore; with an account of them by Mr. Baber. 

Translation of an Account of the several Perumals, or Viceroys of the Kerula 
Rajum on the Malabar Coast, with extracts from the originals. 

History of the Colony of Butkeul Musalmans named Nevaites, as furnished by their 
Cazi, IsMAEL. 

An Essay by Mr. C. M. Wuisu, to prove that Cheramal, Pertmal, and Sincara 
Acharya were contemporaries. 

Copy and Translation by Mr. C. M. Wuisu, of an inscription in the Tiracannii 
Kshetrum, near Calicut, dated 1743 years before 10th April 1819, corresponding 
with A.D. 76. 

Copy and Translation of an Inscription on Stone on the north side of the Taliparamba 
Tank. 

Copy of an Inscription on Copper, being a grant to the Tirunelli Pagoda in 
Wynid; the date corresponding with A.D. 231. 

Transcript of an Inscription on Stone in the Chembara Pagoda, dated A.D. 383. 

Substance of an Inscription under the three-headed idol in the Kuddira Temple in 
Canara, dated 745 A.D., by Mr. C. M. Wuisu; with a copy of the inscription 
and a drawing of the idol. 

Fac-simile of an Inscription on Stone in the Temple of Ktrtwakawa. 
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By Wituram Manrspen, Esq., F.R.S., M.R.A.S. tteeeeceeeeeseeeeereseeseee es LED. 6, 1830. 
The Charts belonging to Forrest’s Voyage to New Guinea, with the Names of Places 
added in the Bugis Character. 


By the Grotoercar SocieTw thi Med ees: eee srveeseesesseseeee Leb, 6, 1830, &c. 
The Transactions of the Geological Society of London. Part 3, vol. 2, and Ist 
and 2d parts of vol. 3. Ato. London, 1829-32. 
Proceedings of the Society. 8vo. 
List of Members, &c. 8vo. 


By the late Witt1am GREENFIELD, Hist Setscsesee ee ee oasleaesladsmuctteretes Feb. 6, 1830. 


His Defence of the Serampore Mahratta Version of the New Testament. 8vo. Lon- 
don, 1830. 


By Major R. W. Pocson, of the Bena ted ASIN ot seastacsietarvedeenccssss Feb. 6, 1830, &c. 
His History of the Boondelas. to. Calcutta, 1828 (2 copies). 

By Mrs. Cuares LusHIneTon............. saaanisctace Ree cew tesreeseeeseseeee March 6, 1830. 
Her Narrative of a Journey from Calcutta to Europe. 8vo. London, 1829. 


By Mrs. Heser ...... eieWsio asians ocieesnesinaee viedo vsen.cessmerersaceschoreetodhiess - March 6, 1830. 

Narrative of a Journey through the Upper Provinces of India in 1825, and the 

Southern Provinces in 1826, by the late Right Rev. R. Heber, Lord Bishop of 
Calcutta. 3 vols. 8vo, London, 1828; with a volume of plates, folio. 


By Colonel Wiit1am Francxirn, M.R.A.S stress eeeeeessereeceeeeessseeeees March 6, 1830. 
An Account of Sacya Mani, in Arabic and Persian MS. 


By the Acapémre Royate pes Sciences de"Bordeanx sss ess et March 6, 1830, &c. 
Académie Royale des Sciences, Belles-Lettres, et Arts de Bordeaux. Séance 
Publique du 16 Juin 1829, et du 5 Juillet 1832. 8vo. Bordeaux. 


By Sir Georcr Tuomas Sraunton, Bart., M.P., BSESis: Vibe ReAcSencttcontrcectercat. cc 
March 6, 1830, &c. 


The following Chinese Works: 

The Woo King, or Five Chinese Classics; 26 vols. 8yo. 

The Shwuy Ker Chuen; a celebrated Chinese novel; 20 vols. 12mo. 

The San Kwo Che; a celebrated Chinese novel ; 20 vols. 12mo. 

The Sse Ke; a History of China; 23 vols. 8vo. 

Three volumes of Chinese MSS., being copies of Imperial Edicts, and other Public 
Documents, received from or addressed to the Chinese constituted Authorities, 
relative to British Affairs, during and since the Embassy of the Earl of Macartney 
to that Country in 1792. Folio. 

Buckingham’s ‘Travels in Assyria, Media, and Persia. 4to. London, 1829. 

Avril, Voyage de la Chine. 4to. Lyons, 1692, 

Raffles’s Minute on the Establishment ofa Land Rental in Java. to. London, 1814. 

Histoire de Académie Royale des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres. 43 vols. 4to. 
Paris, 1736-86. 
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By Sir Gzorcr Tuomas Staunton, Bart—(Continued.) 


D’Anville’s Notice de ’Ancienne Gaule. 4to. Paris, 1760. 

A Portrait of the Rev. Robert Morrison, D.D., F.R.S., M.R.A.S., &e., attended by 
two Chinese assistants; from a painting by Chinnery.- 

A bundle of inscriptions on Palm leaves. 

A copy of D’Anville’s Chinese Atlas. 

The Imperial Almanac of China for the sixty years of Kien-long, and the twelve of 
Kea-king. 

A MS. list of the official designations and private names of the Chinese Emperors, with 
drawings of coins and medals of different ages in China. 

A Chinese Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Corinthians ; by the late Dr. 
Milne. 2 vols. 8vo. 

A printed Japanese Map of the Town of Nangasacki. 

A printed form of Budd’hist Prayers received at a temple near Nan-king. 

De Eclipsi Sinica ; liber singularis Sinorum de Eclipsi Solis que Christo in crucem 
acto facta esse creditur indicium examinans et momento suo ponderans. Auct. T.S 
Bayer. 4to. Regiomonte, 1718. 


By Louis Haves Perit, Esq., F.R.S., M-R.A.S.....ceceeeeerereeeeeres March 6, 1830, &c. 
The Archzologia Britannica, by L. Lhuyd. Folio, Oxford, 1807. 

The Fifth fasciculus of Fac-similes of Egyptian Hieroglyphics, published by the 
Royal Society of Literature. Folio. 

Lectures on the Elements of Hieroglyphics and Egyptian Antiquities; by the 
Marquis Spineto. 8vo. London, 1829. 

A Grammar of the Egyptian Language, &c., by the Rev. H. Tattam, M.A.. with an 
Appendix, consisting of the Rudiments of a Dictionary of the Ancient Egyptian 
Language, in the Enchorial character; by Thomas Young, M.D. 8vo. London. 
1830. 

Rudiments of a Dictionary of the Ancient Egyptian Language, &c., by ‘Thomas 
Young, M.D.; to which are prefixed a Memoir of the Author, and a Catalogue of 
his Works and Essays. 8vo. London, 1831. 

Essay on Dr. Young’s and M. Champollion’s Phonetic Systems of Hieroglyphics, 
&e. &e., by Henry Salt, Esq. S8vo., London, 1825. 

By H. J. Doms, Esq.) F.M.ReAS. s.e.-sseeseseseseeeeeeneeeeeennrsenaners March 20, 1830. 
Aantekeningen over Java, door H. J. Domis. 2 parts, 4to., 1829, Pasoeroean. 
Hollandsch en Javaansch Woordenboekje, door W. J. C. de Senerpont Domis. 

2 vols. 4to, 1827. Samarang. 


By F. Goopwin, Esq. . EE Es oe el ahatica® . March 20, 1830. 
His View of the eeterere coat Sarak Cemetery. Pacarected 
By James ALEXANDER, Ksq-, Treasurer and M.R.A:S. ... . March 20, 1830. 


Views of the Forts of Bhurtpore and Weire, by ase Css aikicun Folio, Lon- 
don, 1803, lithographed. 
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By Dr: Jortus Morn, oF. Mi R- Ags pedsdesel ees sctasntaeoanse au sebtebcaseacs April 3, 830, &e. 
His Fragmens relatifs 4 la Religion de Zoroastre. Persian. 8vo. Paris, 1829. 
Confucii Chi-King sive liber Carminum, ex latina P. Lacharme Interpretatione, ed. 

J. Mohl. 8vo. Stuttgartiee, 1830. 


By Cuarres Wi1k1ns, Hisq gills: Dp gh hs Sisistastanshassesehs dexdsteeavackderapraie, 1830. 

His Grammar of the Sanskrita Language. 4to. London, 1808. 

His Radicals of the Sanscrita Language. 4to. London, 1815. 

By the Hon. the East-Inpia COMPANY ......ccssecenesceees Vee tetehs sscscesee..« April d, 1830. 
A Descriptive Catalogue of the Oriental MSS., &c. collected by the late Lieutenant 
Colonel Colin Mackenzie. By H. H. Wilson, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. Caleutta, 1828. 

Madras Observatory Papers, compiled by John Goldingham, F.R S., &c. Madras, 
1827, folio. 

Eight sheets of the Indian Atlas. 

A Grammar of the Arabic Language, according to the principles taught and main- 
tained in the schools of Arabia. By M. Lumsden, Professor of Arabic, &c. in the 
College of Fort William. Vol. lL. Folio. Calcutta, 1813. 

A Grammar of the Persian Language, comprising a portion of the elements of 
Arabic inflexion. By M. Lumsden, LL.D., 2 vols. folio, (vol. 1 imp.) Calcutta, 
1810. 

Teloogoo Selections; with Grammatical Analyses and Translations, to which is 
added a Glossary of Revenue Terms used in the Northern Cirears. By J. C. 
Morris. Folio, Madras, 1823. 

Dukhnee Unwari Soheilee; a translation into the Dukhnee Tongue of the Persian 
Anwari Soheilee. By Mohummud Ibrabeem Moonshee; folio, Madras, 1824. 
An Abridgment, in the Tamul Language, of the Smriti Chandrica; a Treatise on 
the Municipal Law of the Hindus, By Madura Condaswami Pulaver. Folio, 

Madras, 1826. 

An Essay on the Diseases incident to Indian-‘Seamen, or Lascars, on long Voyages. 
By W. Hunter, M.A. Folio, Calcutta, 1804. 

A Dictionary of the Marat’ha Language, in two Parts; by Lieut.-Col. Vans Kennedy, 
of the Bombay Establishment. Folio, Bombay, 1824. 

I}lustrations of the Grammatical Parts of the Guzerattee, Mahratta, and English 
Languages, by Dr. Robert Drummond. Folio, Bombay, 1808. 

The Pancha Tantra in Tamil. Folio. 

A Dictionary, Persian, Arabic, and English, with a Dissertation on the Languages, 
Literature, and Manners of Eastern Nations; by John Richardson, Esq., F.S.A., 
revised and improved by Charles Wilkins, Esq., LL.D.; a new Edition, by 
Francis Johnson. 4to. London, 1829. 

The Secander Nama of Nizami; with a Selection from the Works of the most 
celebrated Commentators; by Beder Ali and Mir Hosain Ali. 4to. Calcutta, 


1812. 
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By the Hon. the East-Inp1a Company.—(Continued.) 


Makamat-i-Hariri, or the Adventures of Aboo Zyde of Surooj; in Fifty Stories. 
Edited by Molovees Allah Daud and Jaun Alee. 2 vols 4to , 1809, 1812. 

Supplement to the preceding, comprising an Arabic and Persian Dictionary of all 
the Words contained in that celebrated work ; compiled by Mouluvee Jaun Alee. 
4to. Calcutta, 1814. 

The Mégha Dita, or Cloud Messenger, a Poem in the Sanscrit Language, by 
Célidasa. Translated into English verse, with Notes, &c. by H. H. Wilson. 4to. 
Calcutta, 1813. 

Hadikat ul Afrah, an Arabic Miscellany of Select Pieces in Prose and Verse; pub- 
lished by Sheikh Ahmed ben Mahommed and others. 4to. Calcutta. 

Boorhani Qatiu, a Dictionary of the Persian Language explained in Persian; with a 
short Grammar prefixed ; by Moohummud Hoosuen Ibni Khuluf oot Tubreezee ; 
with an Appendix. The whole arranged, revised, &c. by Captain Thos. Roebuck. 
4to. Calcutta, 1818. 

A Dictionary of the Bhotanta or Boutan Language, printed from a MS. copy made 
by the late Rev. F. C. G. Schroeter; edited by John Marshman; to which is pre- 
fixed a Grammar of the Bhotanta Language, by F. C. G. Schroeter; edited by 
W. Carey, D.D. 4to. Serampore, 1825. 

A Dictionary of the Bengalee Language, in which the Words are traced to their 
Origin, and their various Meanings given ; by W. Carey, D.D. ; 2 vols., vol. 2 in 
two parts. 4to. Second Edition, Serampore, 1825. 

A Dictionary of the Teloogoo Language, commonly called the Gentoo; by A. D. 
Campbell. dito. Madras, 1821. 

Al Mookhtusur, commonly called Mookhtusur ool maanee, or an abbreviated 
Commentary on the Rhetoric of the Arabs; printed under the inspection of 
Mouluvee Jan Alee. 4to. Calcutta, 1813. 

The Midt Amil, and Shurhi Miat Amil, two Elementary Treatises on Arabic Syn- 
tax, translated from the original Arabic, with Annotations, by A. Lockett. 4to. 
Calcutta, 1814. 

The Bostan of Sheikh Muslahuddeen Sadi of Shiraz, with a copious Commentary, 

&c., by Mouluvee Jumnuzuddy 4to. Calcutta, 1828, lithog. 

The Sistpala Badha, or Death of Sisiipala, also entitled the Magha Cavya, or Epic 
Poem of Malli Nitha; edited by Vidy4 Cara Misra, and Syama Lala, Pundits 
8vo. Calcutta, 1815. 

Nalodaya, a Poem, with a Commentary. 8vo. Calcutta, 1813. 

A Collection of Proverbs and Proverbial Phrases, in the Persian and Hindoostanee 
Languages, compiled and translated chiefly by the late Thomas Roebuck. ‘Two 
Parts; Svo. Calcutta, 1824. 

Kabbin Zohir, a Pcem in praise of Mahommed. 8vo. Calcutta. 
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Khoolasut ool Hisab, a Compendium of Arithmetic and Geometry, in Arabic, by 
Buhae ood Deen; with a Persian Translation, &c. by the late Mouluvee Ruoshun 
Ulee; to which is added a Treatise on Algebra by Nujin-ud-deen Ulee Khan; 
revised and edited by Tarinee Churun Mitr, Mouluvee Jan Ulee, and Ghoolam 
Ukbur. 8vo. Calcutta, 1812. 

A Dictionary of the Burman Language, with Explanations in English, compiled 
from the MSS. of A. Judson, D.D., and other Missionaries in Burmah. 8vo. Cal- 
cutta, 1826. 

Abstract of the Police Regulations, enacted by the Government (in Council) of 
Fort William; in Bengalee, by H. Shakespear. 4to. Serampore, 1828. 

Kitab al Janayat (Tarjamah i Alemguiri), a Treatise on Mohammedan Law. &vo. 
Calcutta, 1813. 

Moallakat as Saba, 8vo. Calcutta. 

Loghat i Turki, a Dictionary of the Turkish Language explained in Persian. 8vo. 
Calcutta, 1825. 

Kat’ha Manjari, Stories translated into Tamul, by Tendaviya Mudeliar. Small 4to. 
Madras. 

The Barah Masa, a poetical Description of the year, in Hindostanee, by Mirza 
Cazim Ali Jawan. 8vo. Calcutta, 1812. 

Hidayik ul Balaghat; the Bowers of Eloquence, being a Treatise on the Rhetoric, 
Poetry, and Rhyme of the Persians; by Meer Shums ood deen Fukeer, of Dehli; 
edited by Mouluvee Jan Alee, and Abdoor Ruheem. 8vo. Calcutta, 1814. 

Sabha Bilas. 

Daya Caumudi. 8vo. Serampore, 1827. 

Introduction to the Hindostanee Language, in 3 Paris, by W. Yates. 8vo. Calcutta, 
1827. 

Dattaka Mimansa, a Treatise on the Hindu Philosophy. 8vo. 

Fatavi Hammadiyah dar Ilm i Fikh, a Treatise on Muhammedan Law; in Persian 
Lithographed, 2 vols. 8vo. Calcutta, 1827. 

Chinese Elementary Tracts ; 3 Nos. 

A Series of Charts of Surveys chiefly made in the Indian Seas, by Officers in the 
Company’s Service ; in Eighty-Six Sheets. 


By Sir Toomas H. SrranGek, M.R.AS. .....0:csseercsovccceeeecsscccccsecsvee April 1%, 1830. 
Addenda to his Considerations on Hindoo Law. 8vo. 


By the- Chevalier de: PABAVEis.,..asssessssccassennas+etaarcasicesses<sstarntasces as aQvale nt S50) 
His Découvertes récentes sur l’ Origine Asiatique des Peuples du Plateau de Bogota. 
8vo. Paris, 1830. 
The Plates to his Essai sur l’Origine unique des Chiffres et des Lettres de tous les 
Peuples. 
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By PETER PELECHIN, Esq...1.. seerseeessseeees Gatbucadceseusledaccuetasestnuseocuat Mayas 1530: 
His Dissertatio Medica inauguralis, de Neurosibus in genere. 8vo. Edinburgh, 1829. 
By the Roya ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY .4....sessescscseeseeesseencessesees ++. May 1, 1830, &c. 
The Memoirs of the Royal Astronomical Society. Vols 1V.and V. 4to. London, 
1830-33. 
By Lieut.-Colonel Joun Brices, M.R.A.S., Resident at Nagpur .........May 1, 1830. 
His Considerations on the present Land Tax of India. 8vo. London, 1830. 
By M. Jules de Krarroru, F.M.R.A.S. ....... ddaatewss 5 ieverescnuscrasssMOy ls LSa0, OcCs 
His Réponse a quelques passages de la préface du Roman Chinois intitulé Haou 
Khieou tchoaan, traduit par M. J. F. Davis. 8vo. Paris, 1830. 
Laborde’s Véritables Causes de la Rupture avec Alger. 8vo. Paris, 1830. 
Colombel’s Essai sur la parti qu’on pourrait tirer d’une Expédition d’Alger. 
8vo. Paris, 1830. 
His Dernier Mot sur le Dictionnaire Chinois de Dr .Robert Morrison. 8yo, Paris, 
1830. 
His Rapport sur les Ouvrages du P. Hyacinthe Bitchourinski relatifs a Histoire 
des Mongols. 
His Bericht tiber H. v. Siebold’s Abhandlung uber den Ursprung der Japaner. 
Mémoire sur Jes Chaines des Montagnes et les Volcans de I’Asie Intérieure, par le 
Baron Alex. de Humboldt. 8vo. Paris, 1830. 
His Rapport sur le Projet de Voyage de Mons. Buckingham. S8vo. Paris, 1830. 
His Wei tsang too she; Description du Tubet. 8vo, Paris, 1831. 
Fragmens Bouddhiques. 8vo. Paris, 1831. 
Commentaire sur Ja Mémoire sur l’Origine et la Propagation de la Doctrine du 
Tao, par M. Pauthier. 8vo. Paris, 1831. 
Lettre a M. le Rédacteur du Nouveau Journal Asiatique, par M. J. de Klaproth. 
8vo. Paris, 1831. 
Examen Critique des travaux de feu M. Champollion, sur les Hieroglyphes, par 
M. J. de Klaproth. 8vo. Paris, 1832. 
Apercu de l’origine des diverses Ecritures de Ancien Monde, par M. J. de Klaproth. 
8vo. Paris, 1832. 


By Professor C. J. C. REUVENS, F.M.R.AS..cccceosscecseeeseceeecseeseeeMay 15, 1830, Ke. 
His Notice des constructions Romains trouvées sur ’emplacement du Forum Hadriani. 
Folio. 
Oratio de Archzologiz cum Artibus recentioribus conjunctione, 4to. Lugd. Batay. 
1827. 
Hamaker’s Diatribe Philologico-Critica in aliquot Monumentam Punicorum. 4to. 
Lugd. Batay. 1822. 


Lettres sur les Papyrus Bilingues et Grecs; avec un Atlas de Planches. 4to. Leyde, 
1830. 
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By Cuartes Mac FARiane, Esq.......00.4sceecseeeeees Ronee corn +... May 15, 1830, &c, 
His Constantinople in 1828, with an Appendix. 4to, London, 1829. 
The Armenians, a Tale of Constantinople. 3 vols. 8vo. London, 1830. 
The Seven Apocalyptic Churches, with etchings by T. Knox. Oblong 4to. 
The Lives and Exploits of Banditti and Robbers in all parts of the World. 
2 vols. 12mo. London, 1833. 


By Sir Avexanper JounsTon, F.R.S. V.P.R.iA.S.c00..sececeseeeceeeee May 15, 1830, Kc. 

A Translation of Valentyn’s Account of Ceylon. MS. 2 vols. folio. 

A Translation of Valentyn’s Account of Java. MS. folio. 

A Translation of Valentyn’s Account of the State of Religion in Java. MS. folio. 

Extracts from Valentyn’s History, translated into English. MS. folio. 

Papers connected with Enquiries made by Sir Alexander Johnston when in Ceylon, 
relative to the places on that island mentioned by Ptolemy, Pliny, and other 
ancient authors, particularly the ancient towns of Mantotte and Coudramalle, 
anciently known by the name of Hipporas, on the north-west part of the island of 
Ceylon; and the equally ancient towns of Trincomallee, Batticaloa, &c., on the 
north-east side of the Island. MS. folio. 

The History of Ceylon, translated from a Poem in the Tamul Language. MS. folio. 

A Drawing and Description of some Tumuli near Sardis, in Asia Minor; by Dr. 
Hall. 

Official Papers on the Medical Statistics and Topography of Malacca and Prince of 
Wales’s Island; and of the prevailing Diseases of the Tenasserim Coast; by T. 
M. Ward, M.D., and J. P. Grant, Esq. Folio. Penang, 1830. 

A Laos MS. on Palm Leaves: ‘ Phra mat thee low.’ Siamese character. 

A Pegu MS. on Palm Leaves: ‘ Bo-ree-vong.’ Round Pali character. 

A Siamese and Bali MS.: a ‘Treatise on Astrology. (Palm leaves.) 

A Bali MS.: ‘Prah ape tam, Sehet tam ran.’ 

Morning and Evening Prayers in Bali. (Palm leaves.) 

A Siamese Drama, in six acts. (On paper.) 

A Siamese MS. on Pathology, and one on the ancient Siamese Language. 

‘Two Siamese MSS. (on paper): Specimens of Pali. 

Exacte Beschrijying van Palmeren of Jager Coomen, met haare producten. MS. 4to. 
A Translation of the preceding into English, MS. folio. 

The Journal of Mr. Kerr, Superintendant of the Royal Botanic Gardens in Ceylon, 
MS. folio, 1812, &e. 

A Catalogue of the indigenous and exotic Plants growing in Ceylon ; also an outline 
of the Linnean Sexual System of Botany, in the English and Singhalese Languages. 

By Alexander Moon, Superintendant of the Royal Botanic Gardens in Ceylon. 4to. 
Colombo, 1824. 

Official Papers relative to Slavery within the Territories of the East-India Company. 
Printed by order of the House of Commons. Folio, 1828. 
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Eleventh Report of the Directors of the African Institution. S8vo. London, 1817. 

A Memoir on the Art of War, as practised among the Singhalese from the earliest 
times. By Major Wohlfart. MS. folio. 

Drawings of the Remains of the Hinda Temple at Dewunder, or Dunder Head, the 
southernmost point in Ceylon, One sheet. 

Two Bulletins issued by Mehemet Ali Pasha of Egypt, on the capture of St. Jean 
d’ Acre. 

Ny Taratasy Voalohany atao hoe Jenesisy sy ny Taratasy Faharoa atao hoa Ekisaodiosy, 
&e. 8vo. Tananarivo, 1831. (The Books of Genesis and Exodus in the Madagas- 
car language.) 

Firesahana milaza ny Fahaverezana sy ny F'ana votany ny olombelona.  8vo. 
A Tract and Prayers in the Madagascar language. 

Ny Fototry ny Fianarana. 12mo. First Spelling-book in the Madagascar language. 

Ny Fihirana natao ny ’mba hihirany ny Ambaniandro hidera an’ andriamanitra. 
12mo. Tananarivo, 1830. Hymns in the Madagascar language. 

Reports of the Proceedings of the Société d'Histoire Naturelle de l’Ile Maurice. 

Journal of a route from Simla to Surahun, by Lieut James Mackenzie. 8vo. Cawn- 
pore, 1832, unpublished. 

Seven Papers on the Pearl Fisheries of Ceylon. MS. 


By the Councit of Kine’s CoLteGe, London .......10.sseeseeesesseeenesees June 19, 1830. 
A Statement of Proceedings relating to its Establishment. 8vo. London, 1830. 


By the Cotrece or Forv WI tiaM, Calcutta.....ccssseeseersreeeseereseree dune 19, 1830. 

Shumsea; Arabic. 8vo. 

Annals of the College of Fort William, by Capt. Thomas Roebuck. 8vo. Calcutta, 
1819. 

Classical Selections from Persian Writers. 2 vols. 4to. Calcutta, 1828. 

The Mitakshara Darpana, translated from the Sungskrit into the Bengali Language. 
8vo. Calcutta, 1824. 

The Singhasun Butteesee. Mahratta, 8vo. 

Ooriya and English Vocabulary. 8vo. Serampore, 1811. 

Heetopudash, or the Fables of Bidpay. 8yo. Bengali. 

Lippi Malla, or the Bracelet of Writing. Svo. Bengali. 

The Psalms, in Bengali. 8yo. 

Raghoojee Bhosla. S8vo. Mahratta. 

The Bhagvat Gita. 8vo. Sanscrit. 

The History of Raja Pritapaditya. S8vo. Bengali. 

Ameer Sutuk Gutta Kurpoora. 8vo. Sanscrit. 

Murseeu, or Muskeen’s Elegy. 4to. Hindustani. 

Dattak Caumudi. 8vo. Bengali. 
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By the Cottece or Fort Witt1am, Calcutta.—(Continued.) 


Resala Talilat. Svo. Persian. 

Hitopades. 8vo. Mahratta. 

Vivushta Sangraha. 8vo. Bengali. 

A Series of Questions on the Grammatical Principles of the Arabic, Persian, and 
Hindustani Languages. 4to. Calcutta, 1828. 

Practical Outlines of Hindoostanee Orthoepy, in the Roman Character. Folio. 

A Grammar of the Sanscrit Language by Forster. 4to. Calcutta, 1810. 

A Toorki Dictionary. 8vo. 

The New Testament, in Persian, by Col. Colebrooke. 4to. Calcutta, 1805. 

The Bohoodurson, a Collection of Proverbs in English, Latin, Bengali, Sanscrit, 
Persian, and Arabic. 8vo. Serampore, 1826. 

Gilchrist’s Oriental Linguist. 4to. Calcutta, 1798. 

A Khuree-Bolee, and English Vocabulary. 4to. 

Kuruna Nidhan Bilas. 4to. Bengali. 

The Ramayana. 5 vols. 12mo. Bengali. 

By the Mepico-Boranicat SociEry......+.. soar ec ssnensaranenpandas vedune 19, 1830. 

The Address of the President, Earl Bianhowe at aes (hie erste Meeting of the 
Society, Jan. 16th 1830. 8vo. London, 1830. 

By Professor SranisLaus JULIEN, F.M.R.AS. cscconscsescoeerceseeesecscseenes June 19, 1830. 

His Meng tseu vel Mencium, Partis Posterioris continuatio. 8yo. Paris, 1829. 
Chinese and Latin. 

His Vindicize Philologicee in Linguam Sinicam. 8vo. Paris, 1830. 

The original Chinese text of the Hoei lan ki, or Circle of Chalk, a Chinese Drama. 
Lithographed at the expense of the Société Asiatique of Paris, 1833. (The 
French translation of this Drama by M. Julien, was published at the expense of 
the Oriental Translation Fund.) 

The Tsien-tseu-wen, or Book of a Thousand Words. Lithographed with open keys. 
4to. Paris, 1832. 

The San tseu king, or Book of Sentences of Three Words; lithographed, 4to. 
Paris. 

By the Asraric Society of Bengal ...... prone bec ocr “EDESTPNADEOEpberou June 19, 1830. 

Transactions of the Physical Class of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Part I. 4to. 
Calcutta, 1829. 


By W. E. E. Conwett, Esq , M.D., of the Madras Medical Establishment. June 19, 1830. 
His “ Observations on Pulmonary Diseases in India; and an Essay on the Use of 
the Stethoscope.” 4to. Malacca, 1829. 
His “* Code of Medical Instructions for Prince of Wales’ Island, &c.” Singapore, 4to. 
1828. 
Seven Volumes of Persian MSS, 
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By W.E. E. Conwet1, Esq —(Continued.) 
The Chinese Classical Work, commonly called the Four Books; translated and 
illustrated with Notes, by the late Rev. D. Collie. 8vo. Malacca, 1828. 
Sze-shoo-ching yun; the Four Books of Confucius. Chinese. 5 vols, 8yo. 


By JoHanneEs ARDALL, Esq....seseceeseseeesees Siedeus dussovabectoveaies Wibviters ..June 19, 1830. 
His Translation of the History of Armenia, by Father Michael Chamich. 2 vols. 
8vo. Calcutta, 1827. 
By ABRAHAM WELLAND, Esq., M.R.A-S....ccccess.cccossesscccceesecsceses «June 19, 1830. 
The Shah Jehan Nameh, a beautiful manuscript, richly illuminated and containing 
the autograph of SHau JewAn. Folio, vol. 1. Persian. 
By Graves C, Haucaton, Esq., M.A. F.R.S....c0...scsesseeeceeseoeeedume 19, 1830, &e. 
' His Edition of the Toti Itihas, or Tales of a Parrot, 8vo. London. 
His Edition of the Purusha Parikhya, or Touchstone of Men. 8vo. London. 
Copies of Papers relating to the Sanscrit Professorship founded by the late Lieut. 
Col. Boden; printed for the purpose of being submitted to the Members of 
Convocation of the University of Oxford, by Graves C. Haughton, Hon, M.A, 
Oxon, F.R.S., &c. &c., a Candidate for the Professorship. Folio, London, 1832. 
By the late Admiral Sir Cuantes Morice Pots, Bart........... iwanpe aes June 19, 1830. 
A fine manuscript copy of the Korén, in Arabic, with commentary. Folio. 
By Capt. Ropert MELvittE GRINDLAY, M.R.A.S.. seccccessceesseeeeeee eeedune 19, 1830. 
His Scenery, Costumes, and Architecture, chiefly on the western side of India. 
Part 6, 4to. London, 1830. 
By Dr. Knapp, D.CiLiesscsesesisccccsevscceccsnsss cocsstesessscesccsessscosecssssssd Une 19,1830. 
Reports of Cases argued befits se Priv y ‘Gasicl: te Tioigioek 1830. 
By the Linnean SOCIETY. ..csssescceasseeeeeeceecseeeeneesssenessesee ser essees sessed une 19, 1830. 
Its Transactions, vol. XVI. parts 2 and 3. 4to. London, 1830. 
List of its Members. 4to. 1830 and 1832. 
By the late Professor A. L. Cutizy, F.M.R.A.S... ccsceessseeesssseeseesee ese endely 3, 1830, 
His Edition and French Translation of the Sacountala, a Sanscrit Drama. 4to. 
Paris, 1830. 
By Professor F. B. CHArmoy, F.M.R.A.S  seseseeseeeeees seaccevecoscccccssscsensd HY Bs 1830: 
His Expédition d’Alexandre le Grand contre les Russes. Persian and French. 
Tome 1, 8vo. St. Petersburgh, 1829. 
By Mr. WitriaM HurrManneeeessccsssecsseeeseeceees Mi Ak OEE Bas sseeevesedtly 3, 1830, &c. 
The English and Chinese Student’s Assistant. 8vo. Malacca, 1826. 
Voyages dans les Steps d’Astrakhan et du Caucase, par le Comte J. de Potocki, 
publiés par M. Klaproth. 2 vols. 8vo. Paris, 1829. 
A Defence of the Surinam negro-English Version of the New Testament; by 
W. Greenfield. 8vo. London, 1830. 
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By Mr. Wittman Hutrmany.—(Continued.) 

On the Arabic Names of the Stars. By a Correspondent of the Philosophical 
Magazine. vo. London, 1830. 

Collados Additiones ad Dictionarium Japonicum. to. 

A representation of the delivery of the Ratified Treaty of 1790, by Sir C. W. 
Malet, Bart., to His Highness Soup— Maparow Narrain Prsuwa, in full 
Durbar, or Court, as held upon that occasion at Poonah, 6th August 1790; with 
a key to the principal figures. 

Sinensis Imperii Libri Classici Sex, nimirum Adultorum Schola immutabile medium, 
liber sententiarum Mencius, filialis observantia parvulorum schola, e Sinico 
idiomate in latinum traducti, a P. Francisco Noél, Soc. Jesu Missionario. 4to- 
Pragee, 1711. 

By ALExaNDER TuRNBULL Curisti£, Esq., M.D., M.R.A.S — ......5:..002J0lu 3, 1830. 

His Observations on Cholera, &c. 8vo. Edinburgh, 1828. 

His Instructions for making Meteorological Observations, with form of tables &c. 
4to. Madras, 1832; lithographed. 


Dr. Henry Sa Op fee a a es cians Pata a TI 3, 1830. 
His Sendschrieben uber einige der neuesten Leistungen in der Chineisischen Litter- 
atur. 4to. Paris, 1830. 
His Mémoire sur |'Etat de la Chine. 8vo. Paris, 1830. 
By Captain Turner Macay, late Persian eae a to His i ore the Com- 
mander in Chief in India.......0...sssssascoceres Preer open + July 3, 1830. 
His Edition of the Shah Nameh of Firdousi, i in Reais 4 vols. ‘Sind hoes, 1829. 


By His Excellency Baron Wi1LLtaM VoN HUMBOLDT........0000--seeeseeeeeee Uy 17, 1830. 
His Tractat tiber die Verwandtschaft der Grtsadverben mit der pronomen von 
einigen sprachen. 4to. Berlin, 1830. 


Bye PP BeN ARN, EsQsercessnnecnrerssensseeensor>esecaesssessencersees Sec ceorsosercce July 17, 1830. 
His Nalodaya, Sanscrit and Latin. 4to. Berlin, 1830. 


By the AcaDEMIE DES SCIENCES a Dijon ..........eeeeceeseeseeceseveseeeeeDEC. 4, 1830, &c. 
Its Seance publique du 25me Aoit, 1829. 8vo. Dijon, 1829. 
Mémoires de Académie des Sciences, Arts, et Belles Lettres de Dijon, Années 
1821 to 1832, (1822 and 1824 wanting.) 8vo. Dijon, 1831-2. 


By the Cauncrt MIsstonary SOcIETY.....0,..+-ssceneeseceeeesecceneeees cosceeeeeDEC, 1, 1832 
The Book of Common Prayer, &c. &c., translated into Singhalese by the Rev. S. 
Lambrick and the Rey. J. Selkirk. 8vo. Cotta, 1831. 
The New Testament of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, translated into Sing- 
halese from the original Greek. 8vo. Cotta, 1832. 
The Book of Psalms. 8vo. Cotta, 1831. : 
A Tract on Idolatry, in Singhalese. 12mo. Cotta, 1831. 
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Treatise on Arithmetic, compiled for the use of the Scholars in n the Christian Insti- 
tution at Cotta, in Ceylon; by the Rev. S. Lambrick. 12mo. Cotta, 1831. 

The Lying Prophecy, and the Truth of God. 12mo. Cotta, 1831. 

The Principles of the Christian Religion. 12mo. Cotta, 1831. 

A Vocabulary of Colloquial Singhalese, chiefly intended as a Praxis to the Accidence 
lately issued from the same Press. 8yo. Cotta, 1825. 

Arabic Spelling-book, by the Rev. C. F. Schlienz. 12mo. Malta, 1829. 

Arithmetic in Arabic. 12mo. Malta, 1829. 

A Tract on Education, in Arabic. 12mo. 

History of the Church, in Modern Greek, Cent. 1, 2, and 3; extracted from the 
“ Christian Records.” By the Rey. T. Sims, M.A. 12mo. Malta, 1829. 

The Philanthropist, in Modern Greek. Folio, Nos. 1 to 7, Malta. 

New Alphabetarion, in Modern Greek. 16mo. 

Il vangelo di N. S. Gest Curisto, secondo San Giovanna, tradotto in lingua 
Italiana e Maltese, secondo la Volgata. Svo. Londra, 1822. 

Quatuor Evangelia, et Actus Apostolorum juxta Vulgatam Rome, A.D. mpxcir. 
editam, necnon eorundem Versio Melitensis. Svo. Londini, 1829. 

Grammatica della lingua Maltese, di M. A. Vassalli. Svo. Malta, 1827. 

A short Catechism extracted from the Douay Catechism, and from the Historical 
Catechism of M. Abbé Fieury. 8vo. Malta, 1829. 

Ktyb yl Bari, first easy Spelling-book in Maltese. 12mo. Maltese, 1831. 

A larger Spelling-book, containing Tables. 12mo. Malta, 1831. 

Spelling-book in Amharic, by the Rev. C. Kugler, Missionary to Abyssinia. 8vo. 

A Vocabulary of the Eyé or Aku, a Dialect of Western Africa, compiled by the 
Rev. J. Raban. 12mo. London, 1830, 1831, 2 parts. 


By Cuartes Dumercue, Esq., of the Madras Civil Service (through Sir Alexander 
Johnston, V.P.R.A.S.)... Tovey sansvwuecbeesebs susvepusentee CGR, OSU. 

A coloured Plan of the Ménaché Bapides at Mosler and 
Two Drawings of Timulnaig’s new Mandapam, at Madura; by Alagheri Saré Naig. 


By Colonel MONTEITH. .ccccseecceseseescceestcee ces Setescecevontrsiesss=s ssecsecccccseoe DEC. 4, 1830. 
Five Volumes of Persian MSS. 


By the late Right Honble. Lord TE1GNMOUTH ...ssssssesesseeeereeseneeeres one Dec. 4, 1830. 
Gipsey Terms compared with Hindistaéni. Manuscript. 
Memoir on the Family of Timur Shah and Zeman Shah, Kings of Cabul. Manuscript. 
List of Hindi Rajas. Persian, Manuscript. 
Explanation of Doctrine. Persian, Manuscript. 


By THOMAS YEATES, Esq. sssssesssseessscsecscnncnsssenesees pet eendacebleasy oe oneeae Dec. 4, 1830. 
His Remarks on the Bible Chronology. 8vo. London, 1830. 
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ByathetRowar. HumeanetSocrieawaecsececasotothetwsdecset it eseasd soddiacsenes -..Dec. 4, 1830, &c. 
The 56th, 57th, 58th, and 59th Annual Reports of that Sontaty 8vo. London, 
1830-33. 
By Admiral Sir W. Sipney Smirn, K.C.B., &e. sags Sir Alexander Johnston, 
WaBSBCALS)) yay sssaccesne son meee scitpnans tee ceeeecceecerrcesscesesesscssssesesesen LEC, 4, 1830. 
Correspondence on the Ethiopian Sea, &c. ie L oe Eerie, 1929, 
Fac-simile of an ancient Pheenician, and an ancient Latin Inscription found at 
Malta. 
By the AutHor .. was ania ma Opinelalsallstaveledbaesis tovele tb cesachadessthiem ces ..Dec. 4, 1830. 
Gonsideni bac le arising out ok the me Brocedtinga! in Eaglinnieut ralotize to the East- 
India Question. 8vo. London, 1830. 


By the Mepicat and Puysicat Socrery of CALCUTTA secsesseececoeeceees Dec. 4, 1830, &c. 
Transactions of the Medical and Physical Society of Calcutta. Vols. 4 and 5. Svo. 
Calcutta, 1830-31. 


BytM Msp El LACARE RR ads scovudsudeasseorececeteiacwitcescsdetea tere eee Dee 4, 1830. 
Prospectus de l'Institut teaneaied Hie Tacs Ocenia: fondé a Moscou par 
MM. de Lazareff. 10 copies. Armenian and Russian. 4to. Moscow, 1830. 


By Major-General W1ILLIAM DAVY .........000 00000 dnoscaenca onenassvolsndestaesaas Dee. 4, 1830. 
A Persian Manuscript, being the Mulféizat Timur; or the Autobiography of 
Timur: translated from Ae Jagatai- Turki.* 


Byler S ep bl KAN THORE oc-ccenatcsieseseccossseces-02 te veecseccecssconsccseeees see eeeDC, 4, 1830, 
His “ Jus Matrimonii Veterum Indorum.” 8vo. Bonn, 1829. 


By, M.D eAvEZAcip ey MAwawat J. ssa! td .ceo Pa cthateesowes dacohecdian tates sseeee- Dec. 4, 1830. 

His Notice sur l’ Apparition Nouvelle d’un Prophéte Musulman en Afrique. 8yo. 
Paris, 1829. 

By the Chevalier César Moreau, F.M.R.A.S., &c. &C....cscsssssseee coceeseee LCC. 4, 1830. 

His Apércu Statistique du Commerce Général du Royaume de France de 1825 4 


1829, a sheet. 
Bullétin de la Société Frangaise de Statistique Universelle. Livres 1 & 2. Ato. Paris, 


1830-31. 
By Professor CHaries River, F.M.R.A.S., &c. XC. scccsscsssencccoes ove DEC. 4, 1830, &c. 
His Allgemeine Vergleichende Geographie. 1 Theil, 1 Buch, ‘ Afrika.” 8vo. 
Berlin, 1822. 
Die Erdkunde von Asien: V. Carl Ritter. Band. 1. 8vo. Berlin. 


By Professor Sir Aucusrus Wm. von Scuircet, K.C.H., F.M.R.A.S....Dec. 4, 1830. 
His Indische Bibliothek, Band 3, Heft 1. 8vo. Bonn, 1830. 


* A translation of this MS. by Major Charles Stewart, has been published by the Oriental Translation Committee. 
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By the Right Honourable Lord Viscount Kincsporouen, M.R.A.S. ......Dee. 4, 1830. 
A large paper copy of the magnificent Collection of Fac-similes of Mexican Anti- 
quities, made and published at his Lordship’s expense; edited by A. Aglio. 
7 vols. elephant folio. London, 1830. 
By Professor ADELUNG, F.M.R.A.S.....00006+ Piucenadeat hin’ (Miwiieesww ans 1,183), 
His Versuch einer Literatur der Sanskrit Sprache. 8vo St. Petersburgh, 1830. 
By Monsieur A. LotsELEurn DESLONGCHAMPS ccccsccsscseceees seccscceedim. 15, 1831, &e. 
Lois de Manou: publiées en Sanscrit. 8vo. Paris, 1830. 
Manava Dherma Sastra; Lois de Manou, comprenant les Institutions Religieuses et 
Civiles des Indiens, traduites du Sanscrit, et accompagnées de notes explicatives, 
par A. Loiseleur Deslongchamps. 8vo. Paris, 1833. 


By Professor OrHMAR Frank, F.M.R.A.S.  ....ccssccesees sececsesecccecsesseee fe, 5, 1831. 
His “ Vjasa, eine Zeitschrift tiber Philosophien. s. w. der Hindu.” Band 2 & 3. 
Svo. Miinchen, 1830. 
By Colonel Matrrurw Stewart, M.R.A.S. ..sscsececssees posansasas cise eoveeseeLed. 5, 1831. 
Copies of the following Eeage by himeclf; in 1 vol. 
Some Considerations on the policy of the Government of India. 8vo. Edinburgh 1826. 
Remarks on the State and Policy of the Nation. 8vo. London, 1828. 
Letter to the Earl of Lauderdale on the subject of his three Letters to the Duke of 
Wellington. S8vo. Edinburgh, 1829. 
Some Remarks on the Present State of Affairs. Svo. Edinburgh, 1830. 
Bye THOMAS WWAGHORN Bisqs ttss05scusessssieateesncasesbatoeesesseseses aptcceccusesa Feb. 5, 1831, 
Notes of his Overland Journey from Lotte’ to ante? 8vo. London, 1831. 
By Sir Wittram Beruam, F.S A., M.R.A.S., Ulster King at Arms ......Feb. 5, 1831. 
His Work on Dignities, Feudal and Parliamentary. Vol. 1. 8vo. London, 1830. 
By JosrpH Hume, Esq., M.P., F.R.S.. M.R AAS. .cscscccoseseones pease Feb. 5, 1831, &c. 
Lieut. Burnes’s Memoir of a Map of the Eastern Branch of the Indus. 4to. Bom- 
bay, 1828. 
The Calcutta Monthly Journal for the years 1800 to 1807; 11 vols. 12mo. Cal- 
cutta. 


By SANDEORDVARNOT,/ BSC’: cana case sconstaccnsntcdesdudduecdaceduscessrectestcaseer Tes Lon LOOT: 
His Hindistanit Grammar. 8vo. London, 1831. 
By the Chevalier GRABERG D’HEMSO ......-s+eeeseseseeeeees seceeecesseeeee Leb. 19, 1831, &e. 
His Nouvelles Recherches sur l’Inscription de Rosette. 8vo. Florence, 1830. 
Strictures upon the Language of the A’mazirgs, improperly called Berebbers. By 
the Chevalier Jacob Griiberg d’Hemsé, MA. 4to. MS. Florence, 1831. 

An Account of the great historical Work composed by Ibni Khaldin. By the 
Chevalier J. Graberg d’Hemsié. 4to. MS. Florence, 1831. Printed in the 
present volume of the Transactions, see page 387. 
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By the Chevalier Graserc D’Hemso.—(Continued.) 


Précis de la Littérature Historique du Moghrib el-Aksa; par Jacques Griiberg de 
Hemsé. 8vo. Lyon, 1820. ‘ 

Storia del Commercio fra il Levante e ]’Europa; opera del Sig. G. B. Depping, 
notomizzata dal Cav. J. Griiberg di Hemsé. 8vo, Firenze, 183]. 

Tableau de Egypte, de la Nubie, et des lieux circonvoisins, ou Itinéraire a Pusage 
des Voyageurs, par M. J. J. Rifaud. (An extract from this work in Italian by 
the Chevalier Graberg d’Hemso.) 8vo. 

Sulla Scoperta dell’ imboccatura del Niger, o Nilo de’ Negri, lettera al Direttore 
dell’ Antologia (by the Chevalier Griiberg d’Hems@). 8vo. 

Esposizione topografica del viaggio Israelitico nel deserto, guistificata con analoghe 
illustrazione geografico-critiche morali, de Prete Angelo Cagnola. (Reviewed by 
the Chevalier Graberg d’Hemsd.) 8vo. 

La Scandanavie Vengée de Vaccusation d’avoir produit les peuples barbares qui 
detruisirent Empire de Rome, par J. Griberg de Hems’. 8vo. Lyon, 1822. 
Dubitazione e conghietture intorno Tombucti; estratto dall’ Antologia. S8yo. Fi- 

renze, 1829. 

Viaggio del Sig. Cay. R. Caillié 4 Tombuctt estratto dall’ Antologia. 8vo. Firenze, 
1830. 

Alcuni Cenni Sull’ Agricultura nell’ Impero di Marocco; lezione dell’ Cav. Jacopo 
Graberg d’Hemso. 8vo. Firenze, 1831. 


By Cuan es Extiort, Esq. M.R.A.S. .....cce0ceecrveecsceeeceecssveseneMarch 5, 1831, Xc. 

A Copy of an Inscription on the Kitb Minar, near Delhi. 

A Persian MS. on Cookery.* 

Description of the Public Buildings in Delhi, Persian MS. 

A Dictionary of the Pushtoo Language, spoken by the Afghans; MS. o.10. Let- 
ters from the North of Europe; or a Journal of Travels in Holland, Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland, Russia, Prussia, and Saxony. By Charles Boileau 
Elliott, Esq., of the Bengal Civil Service. 8vo. London, 1831, 


By Captain E. A. M‘CURDY ..scsssssssssencsecoeeesccrccesssscessecsessroesesseee March 5, 1831, 
His Views of the Neilgherries. Oblong folio. London, Lithog. 


By the Right Hon. the Earl Srannopr, Pr. M.B.S. .....sesesceesseee sees March 5, 1831. 
His Lordship’s Address to the Medico-Botanical Society, Jan. 16, 1831. 8vo. 


By BARTHOLOMEW PRESCOTT, Esq. «..sccssssescesoveecececcssooscceses preeacees March 19, 1831. 
; His Remarks on the Architecture, Sculpture, and Zodiac of Palmyra, with a Key to 
the Inscriptions, addressed to the Right Hon. C. W. Williams Wynn, Pr. R.A.S. 

8vo. London, 1830. 


* A translation of this Treatise, by Mr. S. Arnot, was published by the Oriental Translation Committee, in the 
Ist Miscellaneous Volume, S8yo. London, 183). 
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By Mrs, Mercaxre, (late Jeffreys) ..+.-sececseesceen-ceeosesesseeneeseeeeeeeees March 19, 1831. 
The Widowed Missionary’s Journal, containing some Account of Madagascar, and 
also a Narrative of the Missionary Career of the Rev. J. Jeffreys, who died on a 
passage from that island to the Isle of France, July 4th, 1825. By Keturah 
Jeffreys. 8vo. Southampton, 1827. 


By JaMEs BuRNES, Esq. M.D.....seccoccoeccsesecesssersssssenseveneeceeee «++... March 19, 1831. 
His “ Narrative of a Visit to the Court of the Ameers of Sinde, with a Sketch of the 
History of Cutch; and some Remarks on the Medical Topography of Bhooj.” 

8vo. Edinburgh, 1831. 


By Wixt1am Marspen, Esq. LL.D., F.R.S., M.R.A.S. ...... yecerege ee. April 16, 1831. 
The original text, in various fanciful characters, of the Poem in praise of Mookden, 
of which a French translation by Pére Amiot, was published. 


By the EDITOR ........ccscccccsssnseeseessesecaneccocescssssssescsesesesseserescesese April 16, 183]. 
Nos. 21 and 28 of cn Wetaninen Risin: Foes Taaeitigat 1829 and 1831. 


By the Socréré Francaise DE STaTIsTIQUE UNIVERSELLE .....+...+46 +» April 16, 1831. 
The Bulletin of the Society. Liv". 2. 4to. Paris, 1831. 


By Rozert Fun.erton, Esq., late Governor of Penang............+0++April, 16, 1831. 
Three Burmese MSS. on palm leaves, in the square P4li character. 
One ditto, on ivory leaves, in the same character. 
One ditto, on palm leaves silvered, in the round Pali character. 


By Major Gen. Sir Joun Marcorm, G.C.B., K.L.S., M.R.A.S. .........4pril 16, 1831. 
Account of the Convalescent Station of Malcolm Pait, on the Mahabuleshwar Hills, 
near Bombay. 8vo. London, 1831. 
On the Government of India, by Major Gen. Sir John Malcolm, G.C.B., K.L.S., 
&e. &e. 8vo. London, 1833. 


By the Right Hon. the Earl of Mount-Nornis, M.R.A.S.  .secsseee sees April 16, 1831. 
Voyages and Travels to India, Ceylon, the Red Sea, Abyssinia, and Egypt, from 
1802 to 1806, by George, Viscount Valentia (now Earl Mount-Norris.) 3 vols. 

4to. London, 1809. 


By the Trustees of the British Museum............ sstuaseeacbevesvie ... April 16, 1831. 


Annual List of Donations and Bequests to the Tynes of ‘ifr British Museum. 
4to. London, 1829. 


— 1830. 4to. London, 1831. 


By thee AOUHOR tcacscussecenesscsenne mecweeeersa« ennaceseas sesccccsercsserecessesersee Apu 16, 1831. 
Science without a Head, or the Royal Society dissected, by one of the 687 F.R.S.’s. 
8vo. London, 1830. 
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By T. B. Armsrrone, Msqiucscctaatent atttivitr Aas ehh BARR ssee--- April 16, 1831. 

His Journal of Travels in the Seat of War during the last two Campaigns of Russia 

and Turkey, intended as an Itinerary through the south of Russia, the Crimea, 

Georgia, Persia, Koordistan, and Asia Minor to Constantinople. 8vo. London, 
1830. 


By the Acapémte Impértare pes Sciences de St. Petersbourg .........4pril 16, 1831. 
Mémoires de Académie, &c., VIme Série. Tom. 1, 4to. St. Petersburg, 1830. 
Programme du Prix proposé par I'Académie pour le Concours de 1825. to. 


By Tuomas Atcock, Esq., MLR.AS. cose cseseccsseossessvscsersesssesscsesanse April 16, 1831. 
An Engraving of the Cave of Makoo, near Mount Ararat. 


By Major Henry Dunpas Roserrson....... Soaslaowasseaneccs Spocao sen seocee --. April 16, 1831. 
A coloured Drawing or Plan of the Shastree’s Game of Heaven and Hell; also 
two Dice, and five carved ivory Men, used in playing that Game. 


By the Rev. Roserr Morrison, DD ERS) MiR. ALS): 2... maceabece April 16, 1831. 

Report of the 11th year of the Anglo Chinese College, being 1829, with an Appendix 
concerning the Laws of China. 8vyo. Malacca, 1829. 

An English and Japanese, and Japanese and English Vocabulary, compiled from 
native works, by W. H. Medhurst. 8vo. Batavia, 1830. 

The Anglo-Chinese Calendar and Register for the year of the Christian era 1832 ; 
with a Companion. 12mo. Macao, 1832. 

The Chinese Repository, vol. 1, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5,8, 9. 8vo. Canton, 1832-3. 

Specimen of the first Book Tract ever printed by Lithography in China, being the 
substance of Paley’s Argument, from apparent design, of the existence of a Creator. 
8vo. China, 1832. 


By M. G. Pauruier...... suasegromsetesedarrasctenee sass suicssecs ceases; cs =sdete tre April 16, 1831. 
His Mémoire sur l’Origine et la Propagation de la doctrine du Tao, fondée par Lao 
Tseu. 8vo. Paris, 1831. 
Lettre adressée au Redacteur du Journal Asiatique, par M. Pauthier, relativement a 
une Critique de son Mémoire sur la doctrine du Tao. 8vo. Paris, 1831. 
Essais sur Ja Philosophie des Hindous, par H. T. Colebrooke, Esq., Directeur de 
la Société Royale Asiatique de Londres, traduits de PAnglais, et augmentés 
de textes Sanskrits et de notes nombreuses, par G. Pauthier, lere Partie. vo. 


Paris, 1833. 


By Joun D'Arton, Esq., McR.L.A.  ..cscssasscvaoeees aialatce cant sovseseverereeeMay%, 1831. 
On the necessity of publishing the Ancient Annals, &c. of Ireland, and the policy of 
inducing a literary taste in that country; by John D’Alton, Esq. 8vo. 


‘By KAsiprasap Guosu...... petrea ces souscscessntenrroscd sores Wer sere sesseeeeeeee May 7, 1831. 
The Shair, and other Poems, by Kasiprasid Ghésh. 8vo. Calcutta, 1830. 
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By Captain James Kersuaw, H.M, 13th Lt. Inf. ss sseseseeccerereeeeeeeeeee May 7, 1831, 
His Views in the Burman Empire, oblong folio, with Descriptions. 4to. London 
1831. 


By the AUTHOR «essseresseeeee sevancusves tune stecdecesusstnsstesssccrsss st oaene seveee May 7, 1831. 

Fitz-Raymond, or the Rawblar on the Bina: a Metrico-Political Sketch of past 

and present times. Written during an excursion in 1830. By Caledonnicus. S8vo. 
Edinburgh, 1831, 


By the Lirrrary Socrery of Batavia............ svelWesdeevaretebaeedns Mag eel SS A &c, 

Verhandelingen van het Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten van Wetenschappen. 
12de Deel. 8vo. Batavia, 1830. 

Maleische Spraakkunst, van George Hendrik Werndly. 4to. Batavia, 1823. 

Eerste Gronden der Javaansche Taal, &c. door J. F. C. Gericke, 4to. Batavia, 
1831. 

Hikayat Asmayatim, in Malay. By J. P. Roorda van Eijsinga, 4to, 1821. A.H. 
1237. 

The New Testament in Javanese ; translated by Dr. Bruckner. 

Nederduitsch en Maleisch, en Maleisch en Nederduitsch Woordenboek, door J. P. 
Roorda van Eijsinga. 2 vols. 8vyo. Batavia, 1824, 

Proeve eener Javaansche Spraakkunst, door Gottlob Bruckner, Zendeling. 8vo. 
Serampore, 1830. 

Kruidkundige Waarnemingen uitgegeven, door C, L. Blume. 17 parts, 8yo, Ba- 
tavia, 1825-26. 

Dictionnaire Malai, Hollandais, et Francais, par C. P. J. Elout: traduit du Dic- 
tionnaire Malai et Anglais de Mr, W. Marsden, 4to. Haarlem, 1825, 

Dictionnaire Hollandais et Malai, suivi d’un Dictionnaire Frangais et Malai, par C. 
P. J. Elout, d’aprés le Dictionnaire Anglais et Malai de M. W. Marsden, 4to. 
Haarlem, 1826, 

Grammaire de la Langue Malaie, par M. W. Marsden; traduit de Anglais par C. 
P.J. Elout. 4to. Haarlem, 1824. 


Lieut.-Colonel. JAMES To cccconcscasevengensestonceg-nscsesesset conssenseU ti 18, 1831, &c. 

An Universal History, from the earliest account of time to the present, compiled from 
original Authors, and illustrated with Maps, Cuts, Notes, Chronological and other 
Tables. 7 vols. folio. Dublin, 1744. ’ 

Cosmography, in four Books, containing the Chorography and History of the whole 
World, and all the principal Kingdoms, Provinces, Seas, and Isles thereof; by 
Peter Heylyn. Folio. London, 1670. 

A. de la Motraye’s Travels through Europe, Asia, and into part of Africa, with 
proper Cuts and Maps. Three vols. folio. London, 1723-32. 

Annals and Antiquities of Rajast’han, or the Central and Western Rajpoot States of 
India, By Lieut.-Col. James Tod. Vol. 2. 4to. London, 1832. 
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By Lieut.-Col James Tov.—( Continued.) 
A Hindi Almanac, written on a roll of canvas, six feet four inches in length. 
An original Grant of an estate and various privileges from Rana Ursi of Mewar, of 
which there is a fac-simile and translation in Vol. I. of the Annals of Rajast’han. 


By the Royat Acapemy of Screncrs AIMDELLN sseescccr anteaters tee ee ReTAETTE 18, 1831, &e. 
Abhandlungen der Kéniglichen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, aus dem 
jahren 1827-31. 3 vols. 4to. Berlin, 1830-32. 
Questions de la Classe de Physique et Mathématique de ’Académic Royale de 
Sciences de Berlin, pour le concours de l’année 1833. 8vo. 1831. 


By Lieut.-General Cott Macautzy, M.R.A.S....... tree ereecesersseetereend une 18, 1831. 

Henri IV. Poéte; Imp. folio. Paris, 1827. ‘This is a fine specimen of typography 
from the press of the Chev. Panckoucke, 

Voyage Pittoresque autour du Monde, par Louis Chloris, peintre. folio. Paris, 
1822, 

Napoléon et ses Contemporains, suite de Gravures représentant des traits d’heroisme, 
de clémence, de générosité, de popularité, avec texte, publiée par A. Chambure. 
4to. Paris, 1824. 

Narrative of a Voyage to the Pacific and Beering’s Strait, to co-operate with the Polar 
Expeditions performed in H.M.S, Blossom, under the command of F. W. Beechy, 
R.N, Two parts. 4to. London, 1831. 

History of the War in the Peninsula and in the South of France, from 1807 to 1814: 
by W. F. P. Napier, C.B. Lieut.-Col, Vols 1 to S. 8yo. London, 1828-31. 


By Joun Lez, Esq., D.C.L. Bs enssleepecwsasdielnes tps oédassasssec's Veciaiteisare tears June 18, 1831. 
Catalogue of Oriental Manuscripts purchased in Turkey. 4to. London, 1830. 
By Monsieur Aner BeNOR AT, MR AS cee ee CROAT ee June 18, 1831. 


Observations sur quelques points de la Doctrine Samanéenne, et en particulier sur les 
noms de Ja Triade Supréme, chez les differens peuples Bouddhistes, par M. Abel 
Rémusat. 8vo. Paris, 1831. 

Observations sur l’Histoire des Mongols Orientaux de Sanang Setsen; par M. Abel 
Rémusat. 8vo. Paris, 1832. 


By Lieut.-Col. Vans Kennepy, M.R.A.S. oeaeccoaeesecpescacesoosedes pecaerad June 18, 1831. 
His Researches into the Nature and Affinity of Ancient and Hindu Mythology. 4to. 
London, 1831. 


By the Hon. Cuas. J. Suorr, MUR AIS pen Snitieer sh escisel ae Ned stapler June 18, 1831. 
En Samling af Mythologiske Antiquer, bragt fra Hindustan af Gen.-Major Anker., 
8vo. 1806. 
A List of the Articles in General Anker’s collection, in English, printed; and a 
translation of the first work by Mr. Shore, in MS, 
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By Seer p Roan, cP SIM eZACSs aise cacadsescnrestapresnae Saitsad deotmebieaes aueae dee June 18, 1831. 
The Akhlak i Jelali; Persian MS., an esteemed System of Ethics. This Copy 
belonged to the Kaimmakam of Persia, by whom it was presented toSyeed Khan. 8vo. 
The Gulistén of Sadi; printed at Tabreez, by Zein al Abidin, 8vo. 
By Wit11am B. Honeson, Esq., F.M.R.A.S........00008 savainceessadennaacsphUMCMoe Miso. 
The Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, Vol. [V. Part I. N.S. 4to. 
Washington, 1830. 


By the EDrvop.,.scsssssssegesoase ce oe ee Bee vaktes eerily 281851, 
The Anti-Infidel and Religious Advocate. Part 1. S8vo. London, 1831. 
By J. G: WItKINSON, EIS: ccs arecedeesss +004 aepaees abareesa an sorcerscccccrescssseovdUly 2, 1831. 


His Materia Hieroglyphica, containing the Egyptian Pantheon, and the Succession of 
the Pharaohs from the earliest Times to the Conquest by Alexander; and other 
Hieroglyphical Subjects, with Plates, and Notes explanatory of ae same. Three 
parts. 8vo. Malta, 1828. Plates, oblong folio. 

Extracts from several Hieroglyphical Subjects found at Thebes and other parts of 
Egypt; with Remarks on the same. S8vo. Malta, 1830. 

By the Right Hon. Cuartes Grant, M.P., M.R.A.S., &c. &e. .....0..0...S ely 2, 1831. 

Observations on the State of Society among the Asiatic Subjects of Great Britain. 
particularly with respect to morals, and on the means of improving it. (By the 
late Charles Grant, Esq.) 4to. London, 1792. 

By Panpre J. A. Goncatves, Cor. M.R.A.S. ...ccosescescesceeees ececcrccrccrend tly 2, 1831. 

His Arte Chino constante de Alphabeto e Grammatica, &c. 4to. Macao, 1829. 

His Diccionario Portuguez China, vio estilo Vulgar Mandarim e Classico Geral. 4to_ 
Macao, 1831. 

By Henry WHEATON, Eisq., F.M.R.AS. ...sescuosconecesscessedes soe eae July 16, 1831. 

His History of the Northmen, or Danes and Normans, from the earliest Times to the 
Conquest of England by William of Normandy. 8vo. London, 1831. 


By Colonel JosEpH D'Arcy, M.R.AS. ,.......00.csccccesceccssceee erccce sees. -dSUly 16, 1831. 

Libro de Agricultura su autor el Doct. Excel'*. Abu Zacaria Jahia aben Mohamed 

ben Ahmed ebn el Awam, Sevillano, traducido al Castellano y anotado por Don 
Josef Antonio Banqueri. ‘Two tom. folio. Madrid, 1802. 


iva Meant Over OUR sn evhe dues vscusassssopir ass etenclacans seme seceeeceeseeeeeee tly 16, 1831. 
Devimahatmya. Markandeyi Purani sectio ed. Latinam interpretationem anno- 
tationesque adjecit L. Poley. 4to. Berolini, 1831. 


By, Rrotessor, Gre Ele, Aci) WA iestesevace<sscnseestacscnees suasetitesnasacers occa cee Dec. 3, 1831 

His Grammatica Critica Linguz Arabicee cum Brevi Metrorum Doctrina. Vol. prius- 
8vo. Lipsia, 1831. 

By Lieut.-Gen. BenJAMIn ForBES, M.R.A.S.sccccccceccsceeceseeces aaewnscaeeeee Dec. 3, 1831. 

A copy of the Newspaper in Turkish and Arabic, printed under the orders of 

Mehemet Ali, Pasha of Egypt, at the Government Press, Boulac, near Cairo, folio. 
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By Epwarp Urram, Esq., M-R.A.S. cccccsossserssosccccevocscsecevesseessesseese 60. 3, 1831. 

Observations on Papers intituled “ An Inquiry into the Causes of the long-continued 

stationary condition of India and its Inhabitants, &c.; by a Civil Servant of the 
Hon. East-India Company.” 8vo. Bombay, 1831. 


By the Royat Society of Edinburgh .......... peseetctees sonciosnaoanpsscon! Ol) tn TEN tote 
Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. Vols. I. to XII. inclusive. 4to. 
Edinburgh, 1788—1832. 
Proceedings-of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 8vo. No. 1. 1833. 


By Lieut.-Col. WALTER RALEIGH GILBERT .ecccsesscsscesscscesccsees seceeeseeee-DEC. 3, 1831. 
A MS. account of the Temple of Jagganat’h, and of the Rath Jatra, or Car Fes- 
tival; by R. Mansbach.* 


By Monsieur E. Jacquet .......... ac oSocatioo scogDobee SpAnpadic ore soroecOccce s..-..Dec. 3, 1831. 
Considérations sur les Alphabets des Philippines, par or Jacquet, 8vo. Paris, 183]. 
His Bibliotheque Malaye, 8vo. Paris, 1832. 

Additions a la Bibliotheque Malaye; extr. du Nouv. Journal Asiatique, 8vo. Paris, 
1833. 


By the Rev. Samuet Kipp ........... ECtACAScncbaDocnIsnoapagscagace cesar cetehesesres DCC) Os GOL. 
Notitia Lingue Sinice; auct. P. Premare, 4to. Malacca, 1831.4 


Byi JOHN WANKING GEIS ol Geeancajcosacteisasusionsseencci-cascenstdesspiessarsdssscessEEOr OOO lL. 
Supplement to his work on the “* Conquest of Peru and Mexico by the Moguls of the 
13th century.” By J. Ranking, Esq., 8vo. London, 1831. 


By the Baron S1tvEsTRe DE Sacy, F.M.R.A.AS. .....0...... Sesdeseescseve PIECs Os LOGON, SCs 
The following of his Works: 
Notices et Extraits d’un Manuscrit Syriaque écrit 4 la Chine et de deux MSS. Per- 
sans contenant les vies des Sofis. 4to. Paris, 1831. 
Grammaire Arabe 4 Vusage des Eléves de l'Kcole spéciale des Langues Orientales 
Vivantes, avec figures. 2 tom. 8vo, Paris, 1831. 
Mémoires d'Histoire et de Littérature Orientale, extraits des tomes IX et X des 
Mémoires de l'Institut. 4to. Paris, 1832. 
By H. Stoxss, Esq., of the Madras Civil Service ..........s0+s+ee0--+ eeeeee-s-Dec. 3, 1831. 
The Nidi Neri Vilaccam of Cumara Guru Para Tambiran, containing a hundred and 
two stanzas on moral subjects, with an English translation, vocabulary, and notes, 
illustrative and explanatory. By H. Stokes, Esq. 8vo. Madras, 1830. 
By the Rev. Dr. J. J. BocHincER, of Strasburg....se.ssceecsccsseeersceseeeeeeeDEc 3, 1831. 
Hlis work on “* La Vie Contemplative, Ascétique, et Monastique, chez les Indous et 
chez les Peuples Bouddhistes.”. 8yo, Strasbourg, 1831. 


* Printed in the Trans. R.A.S. Vol. iii, p. 253. 
+ This work was printed at the expense of the Right Hon, Lord Kingsborough. 
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By M. Van OvERMEER FisscHER, C.M.R.ALS. wsceeesessesesceceeesesrss seers DEC, 3, 1831. 
A set of twelve Plates to illustrate his work on the Manners, &c, of the Japanese. 
4to. Lithographed. 


By M. DE BLAREMBERG .....sseceesseees eee h base Sethe aca vdgUdlqureeed ovsevevteerlNCONay LOOL, 
His Essay “ Sur la position des trois Forteresses Tauro-Scythes, dont parle Strabon ;” 
avec carte, plans, etc. S8vo, Odessa, 1831. 


By the Chevalier T: X. Brancut, F.M.R.A‘S. ....csccccensscecesoasovecsessvesl JOC. Oy LOSL. 
His Vocabulaire Frangais-Ture, 4 l’usage des Interprétes, Commergans, Naviga- 
teurs, et autres Voyageurs dans le Levant, &c. &c. S8vo. Paris. 1831. 


By the Rev. B. Grover, C.M-R.A:S.. cecsciccscsnccdeceoscesesssnts Sassen chnotsassDIEC. Oy LOD. 
A Dictionary of the English and Singhalese, and Singhalese and English Languages. 
By the Rev. B. Clough, Wesleyan Missionary. Vol. II. 8vo. Colombo, 1830. 


By ALEXANDER SMITH, M.D., M.R.ALS. cccsscscecscocesecseceeeees GapaeseencnateOside LOO Ls 
A systematic and practical Description of the Spasmodie Cholera; dedicated to the 
Royal Asiatic Society, by A, Smith, M.D. Twocopies. 8vo. London, 1831. 


By ManarAsa Karr Krisuna BanAnun, C.M.R.AAS. ......0cceceeeeeeDec. 3, 1831, &e. 

The Pooroos Purikhya, or Collection of Moral Tales, translated from the original 

Sungskrit into English; by Muha Rajah Kalee Krishun Bahadoor. 8vo, Cal- 
cutta, 1830, 

Miscellaneous Moral Maxims, collected from various authors, and drawn up alpha- 
betically by Muha Rajah Kalee Krishun Bahadoor. 12mo. Calcutta, 1830. 

The Vidvun-Moda-Taranginee, or Fountain of Pleasure to the Learned; translated 
into English by Maharaja Kalee Krishna Bahadur, of Shoba Bazar. 8vo. Seram- 
pore, 1832. 

The Necti Sunkhulun, or Collection of the Sanskrit Slokas of enlightened Moonies ; 
with a translation in English, by Muha Raj Kalee Krishen Bahadur. 8vo. Seram- 
pore, 1831. 


By Mr. Witttam Watker, Second Assist. Sec, R.A.S. ..eoeeseseeeee-Dec. 17, 1831, &e. 
Substance of the Speech of Robert Spankie, Esq., delivered June 24 and 27, 1814, 
before a Committee of the House of Commons, in summing up the evidence in 
support of a Bill “to make further Regulations for the Registry of Ships built in 
India.” 4to, London, 

Substance of the Speech of Robert Grant, Esq., in support of the same Bill, with an 
Appendix. 4to, London. 

Substance of the Reply of William Harrison, Esq., before the Select Committee on 
East-India Shipping, 8vo, London, 1814. 

Colonial Ecclesiastical Establishment, being a Brief View of the state of the Colonies 
of Great Britain in respect to Religious Instruction, &c.; to which is added a 
Sketch of an Ecclesiastical Establishment for British India, by the Rey. Claudius 
Buchanan, D,D. S8vo, London, 1813. 
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By Mr, Witt1am Wa LKER.—(Continued.) 

The Parliamentary Register, vols, 21 and 22, for 1787, containing the Proceedings on 
some of the charges against Warren Hastings, Esq. 8vo. London. 

A Voyage to the East-Indies, containing an Account of the Manners, &e. of the 
Natives, by F. Paolino de San Bartolomeo; translated from the German of 
J. R. Forster. 8vo. London, 1800. 

An Historical Account of the British Trade over the Caspian Sea, with the Author’s 
Journal of his Travels; and the Revolutions of Persia from the reign of Shah 
Sultan Hussein to that of Adil Shah ; by Jonas Hanway, Merchant. 2 yols, in one, 
4to. London, 1754. 

By Tuomas Josrern Prerricrew, Esq., F.R.S. M.R.A.S. teveescssereeeeeeeDec 17,1931. 

Observations on Cholera, comprising a description of the Epidemic Cholera of India, 
the mode of treatment, and the means of prevention ; by T. J. Pettigrew, F.R.S., 
&e. 8vo. London, 1831. 

By Sir Girzerr Bran, Bart. M.D., M.R.A.S. enicti<saseietect Ee Dec 17, 1831. 

His pamphlet, entitled Warning and Admonition to the British Public on the intro- 
duction (now well ascertained) of the Cholera of India, 8vo. London, 1831. 


By Monsieur Avorrne Erman ......... Eat EAE Saks an sole deveseputcaneccceth ss «eee Jan. 7, 1832. 

Positions Géographiques «le POby depuis Tobolsk jusqu’a la Mer Glaciale, corrigées 
par Adolphe Erman.  Syo. Berlin, 1831. 

By Professor Bouten, FR AS oo cancnexnsssacaeel  aitel. ote. sacle Tan. 7, 1832 

His “ Das Alte Indien, mit besonderer Rucksicht auf Agypten.” 2 vols in one, Svo. 
Kénigsburg, 1830. 

Bly? IM dame) GB ARERG, ,..0.0sescansasnaaaanacésacee..ci; ttereeseeceseecssessceceees sein, 1, 1932. 

Notice Biographique sur le Chey. J acques Graberg De Hemso, redigée par L. J. E. G., 
16mo, Florence, 1831. 

By GRE ci V Leann B egesccanvats ¥osswinns'l ives aciwsst <2. p onieeaclees area Jan. 7, 1832, &e. 

The Travels of Bertrandon de la Brocquiére, Counsellor and First Esquire Carver to 
Philippe le Bon, Duke of Burgundy, to Palestine, and his return from Jerusalem 
over-land to France, during the years 1432 and 1483. Translated by Thomas 
Johnes, Esq. 8vo. Hafod Press, 1807. 

Le Guide du Voyageur en Egypte, ou Description des Végétaux et des Mineraux qui 
existent en Egypte; et Retour de Bassora 3 Constantinople ; traduit de l’Italien de 
Sestini. S8vo Paris, An. XI. 1803. 

Historia de la Conquista de la China par el Tartaro, escrita par el Il]/™°, Senhor Don 
Juan de Palatox y Mendoga. 12mo., en Paris, 1670. 

By Henny E. Weyers, ED isthe astzanas csmineoere ind steresessceresseresesesvontdn. 1, 1832. 

Specimen Criticum, exhibens Locos Ibn Khacanis de Ibn Zeidouno, ex MSS, Cod. 
Bibl, Lugd. Bat. et Gothane editos, Latine reddit et annotat. illustrat quod Preside 
V. C, Henr, A. Hamaker, die XIV, Junii, 1831, in Auditorio Academico public 
queestioni objectum defendit H. E. Weyers. 4to. Lugd. Bat. 1831. 
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By JAMEs PRrInSEP, Esq. .....sssecceseee sdaseceeseetlelecds sesanvevesensseves decvaeta Jan 21, 1832, 
Benares Illustrated, in a Series of Drawings by James Prinsep, Esy., F.R.S. Litho- 
graphed in England by eminent Artists. First and second series. fol. London, 
1831-2. 
By the Rev.W. H. Mitt, D.D. M.R.A.S . Wesicacvcdscecestoue Jan. 21, 1882. 
Christa Sangita, or the Sacred History ob our Lysagp J esus Christ, in Sanscrit Verse. 
Book the Ist. The Infancy. 8vo. Bishop’s College, Calcutta, 1831. 2 copies. 
By the Soctety or Naturat Hisrory, Mauritius ........0cereceseseeeeed am. 21, 1832, &e. 
Procés-verbaux des Séances de la Société d’Histoire Naturelle de ’Ile Maurice, pour 
les mois de Février 4 Juillet, 1831, and 12me et 23me Septbre. et 24me Octbre. 1832. 
Analyses des travaux dela Société d’Histoire Naturelle de Maurice; par J. Desjardins, 
Secrétaire de la Société. Folio, MSS. 
By the Royat Society of London ..........+«- a yeaaae -Jan. 21, 1832, &e. 
The Philosophical Transactions from dies years : 1801 to 1807 eee Part 2 for 
1812; Part 2 for 1813; and the complete Volumes for the years 1824 to 1832 
inclusive. 4to. London. 
List of Fellows of the Royal Society, 1831 and 1832. 4to. London. 
Notices of the Proceedings of the Royal Society, 1830-31 and 1832-33. 8vo. London. 
Addresses delivered at the Anniversary Meetings of the Royal Society, on Thursday, 
Nov. 30, 1831, and Friday, Nov. 30, 1832, by H. R. H. the Duke of Sussex, 
President. 4to. London, 1832. 
Abstracts of the Papers printed in the Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society 
of London, from 1800 to 1830 inclusive. Two vols. 8vo. London, 1833. 


By Chey DMO wwessssvsawcsalvaespisersovtarutevekctndadiieseiatssve ve usesnttiae steer Jan. 21, 1832. 
The Anti-Slavery Reporter, 5 Nos. Svo. London, 1832-33. 
By the Pprron Gecsssnsscvsecercens steecesa Jan. 21, 1832. 
The Atheneum Journal of English al Faaasi Idleitaets Bis and Fine Arts. 
July 1831. 
—_—_ —[—]o ue  q— ——_——— to Dee. 1832. 4to. London. 
By M. Er. QuATREMERE .secaseees sue dessueeeaeee Feb. 4, 1832. 


Notice d’un Manuscrit Arabe a Ta ‘Bibliothéque ae Roi contenant tla Description de 
PAfrique, par M. Quatremére, Membre de Académie Royale des Inscriptions, &c. 
4to. Paris, 1831. 


By Joun Poynoer, Esq., (through Sir Alexander Johnston.) .......-.0++++.J’eb. 4, 1832. 
Speech of John Poynder, Esq. at a General Court of Proprietors of the East-India 
Company, on Wednesday, Sept. 22, 1830, containing evidence in proof of the direct 
encouragement afforded by the Company to the licentious and sanguinary System of 
Idolatry, &c. S8vo. London, 1830. 
Human Sacrifices in India. Substance of the Speech of John Poynder, Esq., at the 
Courts of Proprietors of East-India Stock, held on the 21st and 28th days of 
March, 1827. 8vo. London, 1827. 
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By Wuireraw Arnsiiz, Esq., M.D., M.R.A.S ste eeeccssesascccsesveneveseee eel be 4, 1832. 
Letters on the Cholera, by Whitelaw Ainslie, M.D., M.R.A.S., &e. 8vo. London, 
1832. 
By Mr. Grorcr Sma.rietp, (through Colonel ToD.) ...s.sseesseseesseeeeeF eb. 18, 1832. 
His « Potamology ;” a tabular Description of the Principal Rivers throughout the 
World; ona roller, coloured. 2d edition, 1829. 
By the Lrrerary ann Purmosoruicat Socrety of MancuestEer soveeeeeeL eb. 18, 1832. 
Memoirs of the Literary and Philosophical Society of Manchester. Second series, 
Vol. V. 8vo. London, 1831. 


By Lady CHaMpers ..ssccccssseseeese aeesaeenene aeacesewoasiehe orecssseseceresscseessL ED. 18, 1832, 

S. Irenxi, Episcop. Lugd. contra omnes Heereses, libri quinque, ed. J. E. Grabe. 
Folio, Oxoniz, 1702. 

Gazophylacium Lingue Persarum, triplici Linguarum Clavi Italicee, Latine, Gallice; 
authore P. Angelo 4 S. Joseph. Folio, Amsterdami, 1684. 

Historia Saracenica qua Res Gest Muslimorum, &c. 4 G. Elmacino; Latiné reddita 
opera ac studio Thome Erpenii. Folio, Lugd. Batav. 1625. 

Avicennze, Canonis (i. e. Operum Medicorum) Libri 4tus et 5tus. Nejat (id valet 
Liberatio) continens Elementa Logicz, Philosophie Naturalis, et Astronomia. 
Folio, Rome, 1593. (Arabic, printed.) : 

Vita et Res Gestz Sultani Almalichi Alnasiri Saladini, auct. Bohadino f, Sjeddadi ; 
ed. ac Latine vertit Albertus Schultens. Folio, Lugd. Batav. 1755. 

A Dictionary English and Hindoostanee ; by John Gilchrist, in two parts. 4to. 
Calcutta, 1787-90, 

A Dictionary English and Hindoostanee ; by John Gilchrist, in two Parts. 4to. 
Calcutta, 1789-90; interleaved and divided into 4 vols. 

A Persian Abridgment of the Regulations of the 5th July 1781, for the Muffussul 
and Sudder Dewanny Adauluts. 4to. Calcutta, 1783. 

The Mahomedan Law of Succession to the Property of Intestates, in Arabick, with a 
verbal translation and explanatory notes; by William Jones, Esq., of the Middle 
Temple. 4to. London, 1782. 

Abdollatiphi Historia Algypti compendium, Arabice et Latine, illust. J. White, 
S.T.P. 4to. Oxonii, 1800. 

Regulations for the Administration of Justice of Mofussil Dewaunee Adaulut, and in 
the Sudder Dewaunee Adaulut, passed 5th July 1781. 4to. Calcutta, 1781. With 
the Persian translation in 1 vol. 

Bengal Translation of Extracts from the Regulations for the conduct of the Collectors 
in the Revenue Department, passed 8th June 1787. 4to. Calcutta, 1787. 

Thome Erpenii Grammatica Arabica. 4to. Leide, 1613, and 

Francisci Raphelengii Lexicon Arabicum. Leidz, 1613, 1 vol. 

Persian Translation of Extracts from the Regulations for the Conduct of Collectors 
in the Revenue Department, passed 8th June 1787. 4to. Calcutta, 1787. 
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By Lavy Cuampers.—(Continued.) 

A Compendious Vocabulary, English and Persian; by Francis Gladwin. 4to. Malda, 
1780. 

A Grammar of the Arabick Language, by John Richardson, Esq., F.S.A. 4to. 
London, 1776. 

Introductory Grammatical Remarks on the Persian Language, with a Vocabulary, 
English and Persian, by George Hadley, Esq. 4to. Bath, 1776. 

Abstract of the Articles of War in English, Persian, and the Hindustan Dialect. 
4to. Calcutta, 1787. : 

The Holy Bible, in Arabic, printed. 4to. 1727. 

Al Sirajjiyah, or the Mohammedan Law of Inheritance, with a Commentary by Sir 
William Jones. Folio, Calcutta, 1792. 

S. Ignatii, Epistola Genuinz, annot. D. Joannis Pearsoni nuper Episcop. Cestriensis 
et Tho. Smith, S.T.P. 4to. Oxonii, 1709. 

Inshai Herkern, edited by Francis Balfour. 4to. Calcutta. 

A Grammar of the Bengal Language, by Nathaniel B. Halhed. 4to. Hoogly, 1778. 

Grammatica Lingue Turcicse, in quinque partes distributa; authore Gulielme 
Seaman. 4to. Oxoniz, 1670. 

Matt. Wasmuth Grammatica Arabica. 4to. Amstelodami, 1754. 

Treaty of perpetual Friendship and Alliance between the East-India Company and 
the Mahrattas. 4to. Calcutta, 1783. 

Historia Compendiosa Dynastiarum, auth. Gregorio Abul Pharajio. Arab. ed. & Lat. 
versa, ab Edvardo Pocockio. 4to. Oxonis, 1663. 

Al Coranus S. Lex Islamitica Muhammedis filii Abdallae Pseudoprophete, ad opti- 
morum Codicum fidem edita ex museo Abrahami Hinckelmanni, D. 4to. Ham- 
burgi, 1694. 

Anthologia Sententiarum Arabicarum cum Scholiis Zamachsjarii, ed. vert. et illust. 
H. A. Schultens. 4to, Lugd. Batay. 1772. 

The Psalms of David in Arabic, printed; Svo. 1720. 

Lexicon Syriacum, ete., auctore M. Christophoro Crinesio. 4to. Witteberge, 1612, 

Specimen Historia Arabum sive Gregorii Abul Pharajii, op. et studio Ed. Pocockii. 
8yo. Oxoniz, 1650. 

The Holy Bible, in Malay ; printed. 3 vols. 8yvo. Batavia, 1758. 

Grotius De Veritate Religione Christiani; translated from the Latin into Arabic. 
12mo. printed. 

By. Corin Rogers, Esq., M.D. M.R.A.S. ..coecscoseessecensetees-+seereee.Mareh 3, 1832. 

Disputatio Inauguralis Medica, quedam de Hydrope Asthmatico, in Ceylone 
grassante Beri-beria dicto, complectens; eruditorum examini subjicit Colinus Rogers. 
8vo. Edinburgi, 1808. 

Biyp-thie. "A nas 9 Rf se s0's, enkgocesb anteadseskutna $fe.cosidss suenvtcahaarsnyhds Sisdustonteess MATLIVS, ASSe. 

British Relations with the Chinese Empire in 1832. S8vo. London, 1832. 
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By Miss Maria FORBES ess... .ssseeesessoesecees sensccccessssresersnssercosseesesedarch &, 1832, 
Elementi della Lingua Araba ; spiegati Secondo i principi latini, in Italiano compilati, 
dai migliori autori dal Rev. P. Giuseppe Grassi, Professore della Lingua Araba vel 
Collegio Reale di Malta. 4to. MS. in Miss Forbes’s own hand-writing. 1832. 

pp- 366. 


By Tuomas Perry, Esq., M.R-AS. ........ccsecsssceees Resteseresertce .». March 3, 1832, &e. 
The Turkish History, from the original of that nation to the growth of the Ottoman 
Empire, with the lives and conquests of their Princes and Emperors. By Richard 
Knolles; with a continuation by Sir Paul Rycaut, Knt. 3 vols. folio. London, 
1687-1700. 

A Chart of the South-west Coast of China, Cochin-China, Tonquin, &c., with the 
islands of Formosa, Hai-Nan, Luconia, &c. on parchment ; coloured. 

A Draught of Ceylon, with the South-east Coast of the Peninsula of India, and 
Charts of the Bay of Mylen, the Bay of Point de Galle, Bay of Tuticorine and 
Harbour of 'Tuticorine. By Thomas Field, 1786; on parchment. 

A Chart of the Eastern Coast of Asia, from the Peninsula of Malacca to Nanquin ; 
including the islands of the Eastern Archipelago from Sumatra to Japan: inDutch ; 
coloured, on parchment. 

A Chart of the Islands of Sumatra and Banca, with part of Java and Malacca; by 
Isaak de Graaf. Amsterdam, 1722. 


By His Excellency Anton Rernuarp Fatck, F.M.R.A.S.  «......2066e-.-March 17, 1832. 
Kerste Gronden der Javaansche Taal, benevens Javaansche Leer en Leesboek, met 
eene Woordenlijst ten gebruike bij hetzelve, door J. F. C. Gericke. 4to. Batavia, 
1831. 
Maleisch Spraakkunst, uit de eige Schriften der Maleiers opgemaakt, met eene 
Voorreden van twee Boekzalen, door George Henrik Werndley. Svo. Amsterdam, 
1736. 


By Georce Hume WEATHERHEAD, M.D ssseoesseeseeeeseeeeee Sugpnede voveee March 17, 1832. 
His Account of the Beulah Saline Spaat Norwood, Surrey, 8vo. London, 1832. 


By the Right Hon. Sir Gore Ouserey, Bart. V.P. R.A.S....-c0+00000002--- March 17, 1832. 
A roll, containing two rows of Thibetian characters, five feet in length, and one and 
a-half inches broad. 
A roll, containing one row of Tibetian characters, fourteen inches in length, half an 
inch broad, 
Impressions from three wooden blocks, having engraved prayers or amulets upon them, 


By Natwanrer Wa tticn, Esq., M.D. M.R.ALS, ....-seeesererreneeerennes «»»-April 7, 1832. 
List of Indian Woods, collected by N.Wallich, M.D. &c. &e. (From the 'Trans. Soc. 
Arts, Vol, XLVIII.) 8yvo. London, 
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By Wittram ALExanpER Mackinnon, Esq., M.R.ALS. seeesseseesesererees April 7, 1832. 
Speech of William Alexander Mackinnon, Esq., in the House of Commons, Tuesday, 
March 20, 1832, on the third reading of the Reform Bill. 8vo. London, 1832. 


By the Right Hon. Lord Viscount GODERICH «++..++++seee+s ateledewadedestucesced May 5, 1832. 
A Dictionary of the English and Singhalese, and Singhalese and English Languages, 
printed under the patronage of the Government of Ceylon. By the Rev. B. Clough. 

2 vols. 8vo. Colombo, 1821-30. 


By Major Epwarp Moor, M.R.ASS. sse.eeeeereees wedea0 soe ccnvveseosecesoese sees May 5, 1832. 
Suffolk Words and Phrases, or an attempt to collect the lingual localisms of that 
county. By Edward Moor, F.R.S. 12mo. Woodbridge, 1833. 


By Carnes CoLrEeMan, Esq. ...sse-sseneeseesseeeees duaudtscecnoueccvsauedes Seadetssts May 5, 1882. 

The Mythology of the Hindus, with notices of various Mountain and Island Tribes 

inhabiting the two Peninsulas of India and the neighbouring islands; and an 

Appendix comprising the Minor Avatars, and the mythological and religious terms, 

&e. &e. of the Hindus; with plates illustrative of the principal Hindu Deities. By 
Charles Coleman, Esq. 4to. London, 1832. 

The Representation of a Hindw Pagoda, with seven smaller ones on each side, com- 
posed entirely of manuscript; in the Sanscrit character, on paper, mounted on cloth. 
The centre tower is 5 ft. 8 in. in height, and the length of the whole range is 15 ft. 
9 inches. 

The manuscript appears to be merely the repetition of an invocation to the goddess 
Durea. 


By the GEoLocrcaL SoctETy Of LONDON ..sseseecsesseseeseeseserrssseeeveersseeeMay 5, 1832. 
Transactions of the Geological Society of London, vol. III. part 2. Second Series. 
4to. London, 1832. 
Proceedings of the Geological Society, No. 30, containing the Report of the Council, 
Address of the President, &c. &c. for 1833. 
List of the Society, 15th Feb. 1833. 


By the Right Hon. C. W. Witi1ams Wywy, M_.P., President R.A.S...May 5, 1832, &c. 

Papers relative to the Trade with India and China. Folio, June 4, 1829. 

Papers relating to India Finances and Trade. Folio, Feb. 9, 1830. 

E. I. Co.’s Affairs. First Report and Evidence (China Trade). July 8, 1830. 

E. I. Co.’s Affairs. Second Report with an Appendix and Index. Folio, July §, 
1830. 

Report. (Brought from the Lords.) Affairs of the East-India Company. July 8, 1830. 

East-India Finance. A continuation of all Accounts relating to the Trade with 
India and China; and to the Finances of India which were presented in the years 
1829 and 1830. Folio, Feb. 18, 1831. 

Ditto, ditto. Folio, Feb. 23, 1831. 

East-India Finance. Further Continuation of the preceding. Folio, March 2, 1831. 
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By the Right Hon. C. W. Witi1ams Wynn, M.P.—(Continued.) 


East-India Finance. Folio, March 7, 1831. 

Minutes of Evidence on the Affairs of the East-India Company. Folio, June 30, 
1831. 

Report on the Affairs of the East-India Company. Folio, October 11, 1831. 

Affairs of the East-India Company, Appendix II. Folio, October 11, 1831. 

Ditto, ditto. Appendix III. Folio, October 11, 1831. 

Ditto, ditto. Appendix IV. Folio, October 11, 1831. 

Ditto, ditto. Appendix V. Folio, October 11, 1831. 

Ceylon Papers: 1. Report of Lieut-Colonel Colebrooke on the Administration of 
the Government of Ceylon, Dec. 24, 1831; 2. Report by Lieut.-Colonel Colebrooke 
on the Revenues of Ceylon, Dec. 31, 1832; 3. Report of C. H. Cameron, Esq., 
on the Judicial Establishments and Procedure in Ceylon; same date. Folio. 

East-India Accounts: 1. Annual Account (Commercial, &c.) made up to May 1, 
1831; 2. Account of Salaries, Pensions, &c., to the same date. 

East-India Periodical Publications and Licensed Printing Presses. Dec. 17, 1831. 

East-India Half Pay, &c., April 1832 to April 1834. Jan. 19, 1832. 

2 Will. IV., Sess. 1831-2. A Bill to amend the Law relating to the Appointment of 
Justices of the Peace and of Juries, in the East-Indies. May 11, 1832. 

East-India Company: Letters to Supercargoes, 1832. May 18, 1832. 

Juries, India: Copy of Correspondence between the Directors of the East-India 
Company and the India Board, on the India Jury Bill. May 24, 1832. 

East-India Affairs: China Correspondence ; dated May 15, 1832. June 8, 1832. 

East-India Accounts: 1. Annual Account (Commercial, &c.), made up to May 1, 
1832; 2, Account of Salaries, Pensions, &c. to the same date. June 8, 1832. 

East-India Half-pay and Pensions for the year 1833 and 1834. Feb. 14, 1833. 

East-India Charter: (1) Copy of Correspondence between the Directors of the East- 
India Company and Board of Control, respecting the East-India Charter. March 
27, 1833. ; 

East-India Company: Accounts relating to the East-India and China Trade, conti- 
nued to 1832. May 13, 1833. 

ast-India Charter: Further papers respecting the East-India Company’s Charter. 
June 13, 1833. 

Further Returns of Accounts relating to the India and China Trade and Finances of 
India, for 1830 and 1831. June 17, 1833. 

East-India Company: Resolutions of the Court of Directors granting Pensions or 
Gratuities. June 19,1832. Aug. 3, 1832. 

East-India Annual Revenue Accounts, 1826-7 to 1828-9. May, 1831. 

Ditto, ditto, from 1827-28 to 1829-30. May 17, 1832. 

Papers relating to the Affairs of the East-India Company, 1831-32. May 21, 1832. 

(2) Papers respecting the East-India Company’s Charter. March 27, 1833. 
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By the Right Hon. C. W. Witt1ams Wyny; M.P.—(Continued.) 


East-India Company: (India and China Trade Accounts.) April 26, 1833. 

Ditto, ditto. May 22, 1833. 

Ceylon Charter of Justice. May 31, 1833. 

(3) Further Papers respecting the East-India Company’s Charter. June 10, 1833. 

Indian Governments: Copies of Letters relating to the Constitution of the Indian 
Governments. June 21, 1833: : 

Affairs of the East-India “Teen ae I. Public. Part 1. Minutes of Evidence. 
Aug. 16, 1832. 

Ditto, ditto. Part 2. Appendix. 

Ditto, ditto. II. Finance and Accounts; Trade. Part 1. Minutes of Evidence. 

Ditto, ditto. Part 2. Appendix. 

Ditto, ditto. Part 3. Appendix (Commercial) and Index. 

III. Revenue. Part 1. Minutes of Evidence. 

Ditto, ditto. IV. Judicial. Part 1. Minutes of Evidence. 

Ditto, ditto. Part 2. Appendix and Index. 

Ditto, ditto. V. Military. Part 1. Minutes of Evidence. 

Ditto; ditto. Part 2. Appendix and Index. 

Ditto, ditto. VI. Political. Part 1. Minutes of Evidence. 

Ditto, ditto. Part 2. Appendix and Index. 

Ditto, ditto. Repdtt atid General Appendix. 


By Joun McWuinrter, M.D. M.R.A-S.. MEd eon ... May 19, 1832. 
First ahd Second Reports of the Board of Health a at eBdisharon « ; ery a Supplement. 
8vo. Edinburgh, 1831-32. 


By Captain Henry Harkness, Sec. R.A.S. sane secesitedecseseres-seeesday 19, 1882. 

A description of a singular Aboriginal aes inhsbiting ks summit it of the Neilgherry 
Hills, or Blue Mountains of Coimbatore, in the Southern Peninsula of India. By 
Captain Henry Harkness. 8vo. London, 1832. 

Alphabets of all the Hindu Languages, ancient and modern, of the Southern Penin- 
sula of India; with their syllabic arrangement. MS. folio. 

Copies of ancient Inscriptions taken by him, or under his immediate superintendence, 
in Grantha and Tamil. MS. folio. 

Ditto, in the old Telugu Character. MS, folio. 

Ditto, in the Devanagari Character. MS. folio. 

The following Sanserit Books in the Grant’ha Character : t 

The Commentaries of Surya devadikchita and Yallayan on the Aryabhatta Rules of 
Astronomy. MS. 

Fourteen Chapters of the Suryasiddhanta with Commentary, and the names of the 
Divinities of the Zodiac. MS. E 

An abridged Treatise on Mirkum, or Logie. MS. 

The Mirror of the Universe. Palm leaves. 
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By Captain Henny Harxness.—(Continued.) 


& 
cy 


The Local Excellence of Mailaptr, Palm Leaves. 
Ditto of the Caveri. Ditto. 
Ditto of the Five Rivers, or five branches of the Caveri, commonly called Tiruvaiyar. 
Ditto. 
Ditto of Tribhuvanam. Ditto. 
Ditto of Combaconam, according to the Vaishnava account. Ditto. 
Ditto of Papavinasa, Ditto. 
Ditto of Mattyarjima. Ditto. 
Ditto of Casi. Ditto. 
Ditto of Combeswara. Ditto. 
Ditto of Hastigiri, or Cauchi. Ditto. 
Ditto of Combaconam, according to the Shaiva account. Ditto. 
Ditto of Ahindrapuram. Ditto. 
Ditto of Uppiliyappan. Ditto. 
Ditto of Uttama. Ditto. 
Ditto of Sriringam. Ditto. 
Ditto of Virupaksha. Ditto. 
Ditto of Tiruvadtory. Ditto. 
The following Tamil Works in the Grantha and Tamil Character : 
A Diary of the Sriringa memple. Palm leaves. 
The Great History. Ditto. 
The Life of Nala Raja. Litto. 
The Text of Tokapayam. Ditto. 
Telugu: 
The Life of Crishna Raya. 
Malayalama: 
On Architecture ; the building of Houses. 


y the CommitTEE of PuBiic INSTRUCTION, Calcutta sescsssseres secceeeeees May 19, 1832 


Futawa Alumgiri, a Collection of Opinions and Precepts of Mohammadan Law. 
Compiled by Sheikh Nizam, and other learned men, by command of the Emperor 
Aurungzeb Alumgir. Vols. II. and III. 4to. Calcutta, 1829-31. 

Croxall’s Edition of the Fables of A£sop, translated from English into Persian by 
Mouluvee Abdul Ruheem, of Calcutta. 4to. Calcutta, 1830. 

The Hidayah, with its Commentary, called the Kifayah; a treatise on the questions 
of Mohammadan Law, published under the authority of the Committee of Public 
Instruction, by Hukeem Mouluvee Abdool Mujeed and others. Vol. IIT. 4to. 
Calcutta, 1831. 

Inayah, a Commentary on the Hidaya, a work on Mohummadan Law ; compiled by 
Mohummed Ibn Ahmud-onil Hunufee. Edited by Moonshee Ramdhum Sen, and 
others. Vol. II. 4to. Calcutta, 1813. 
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By the Committee of Pustic Instruction, Calcutta.—(Continued.) 


The Mitakshara ; a Compendium of Hindu Law, by Vijnaneswara, founded on the 
texts of Yajnawalkya: the Vyavahdra Section, or Jurisprudence. Edited by Sri 
Lakshini Narayana Nyayalancdra. 8vo. Calcutta, 1829. 

Menu Sanhita; the Institutes of Menu: with the Commentary of Kulluka Bhatta. 
Two vols. 8vo. Calcutta, 1830. 

Nyaya Sutra Vritti; the Logical Aphorisms of Gotama, with a Comment by Viswanath 
Bhati Acharya. 8vo. Calcutta, 1828. 

The Laghu Kaumudi; a Sanscrit Grammar, by Vadaraja. 8vo. Calcutta, 1828. 

The Mughabodha ; a Sanscrit Grammar, by Vopa Deva. 

The Mejmua Shemsi; a summary of the Copernican System of Astronomy. 8vo. 
Calcutta, 1826. 

The Kavya Prakdsa; a treatise on Poetry and Rhetoric, by Mammati Acharya. 
Sanscrit. S8vo. Calcutta, 1829. 

A short Anatomical Description of the Heart ; translated into Arabic by John Tytler. 
8vo. Calcutta, 1828. - 

Daya Crama Sangraha; a Compendium of the order of Inheritance. Sanscrit, Svo. 
Calcutta, 1828. : 

The Chhutru Prukash; a biographical account of Chhutru Sal Raja of Boondelkhund, 
by Lal Kuvi Hindi. 8vo. Calcutta, 1829. 

Daya Bhaga; or Law of Inheritance. Sanscrit. Svo. Calcutta, 1829. 

Futawa Alemigiri; opinions and precepts of Muhammedan Law, compiled by Sheikh 
Nizam. Arabic. 4to. Calcutta, 1829. 

Vedanta Sara; Elements of Theology according to the Vedas. Sanscrit. Svo. Cal- 
cutta, 1829. 


By Ram Raz, Cor. MR.A.S Madras ..-.:0-sessesescsscssccssecyos assess coveduly 7, 1882. 
An Essay on the Architecture of the Hindus, MS.; with a volume of illustrative 
drawings, and 52 drawings of the Madura Pillars. 


By Signor Motrnt, Librarian to the Grand Duke of Tuscany ..ssccsesesesee July 7, 1882. 
Epistola P. Ferdinandi Verbiest, Vice Provincialis Missionis Sinensis, anno 1678, die 
15 Augusti ex curia Pekinensi in Europam ad Socios Missa; copied from an ori- 

ginal impression taken from wood, in the Imperal Library at Florence. 


By the Mapras District Commirrer of the Socrery for the Propacation of the 

Gosret (through Richard Clarke, Esq.) ....se:seseerees ae dees emnea basen July 7, 1832. 

The Pilgrim’s Progress, by John Bunyan. English and Tamil. Second Edition. 
4to. Madras, 1826. 

Pleasant Stories, from Gladwin’s Persian Moonshee; with a close translation, and 
their analogies in Tamil; by T. Vytheanatha Moodelliar. 4to. Madras, 1832. 

Selections from the Old Testament in Tamil. In 10 parts. Syo. Madras, 1829. 

Ditto, with the seven chapters of St. Matthew. English and Tamil. S8yo. Ma- 
dras, 1829. 
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By the Mapras Disrricr Committee of the Society for the Propacation of the 
GospreL.—(Continued.) 


The Book of Common Prayer, &e. in Tamil. S8vo. Madras, 1828. 

The New Testament in Tamil. 8vo. Madras, 1829. 

Questions for the different elementary books used in the National Schools, written by 
the Rev. J. Iremonger, in Tamil. S8yvo. Madras, 1828. 

The Psalter, or Psalms of David, in Tamil. 8vo. Madras, 1828. 

The Ladder of Learning ; a collection of Fables. 8vo. Vepery, 1830. 

The Nidi Neri Vilaciam, edited and translated by H. Stokes, Esq. 8vo. Madras, 1830. 

A Grammar of the common dialect of the Tamulian language, composed by the Rev. 
Father Beschi, Jesuit missionary ; translated by C. H. Horst. 8vo. Madras, 1831. 

A summary of the History of Hindoostan from the Mahommedan Invasion, with a 
Tamil translation; by P. Gnanapragasa, Moodelliar. 8vo. Vepery, 1830. 

Joyce’s Scientific Dialogues, in Tamil. 8vo. 

A Collection of Hymns in Tamil. 8vo. 

System of elementary School Books. 8vo. Vepery, 1824. 

The Book of Common Prayer, in Portuguese. 8vo. Vepery, 1800. 

The Church Catechism, in Tamil. 8vo. Madras, 1830. 

Scripture Passages in Tamil. 8vo. Madras, 1830. 

A Protestant Catechism, shewing the principal errors of the Church of Rome, in 
Tamil. 12mo. Vepery, 1830. 

Swartz’s Dialogues in Tamil. 12mo. 

The Church Catechism, in Tamil. 12mo. 


By the Rev. Roserr Yuruxe, Selinginsk ste reseeeecenscesessesessssssessveeeces eed Uly 1 1832. 

A Tibet-Mongolian Lexicon, commonly called Dok-bar-la-ba; with a preface and 

grammar, copied and revised from a printed copy, under the inspection of Robert 
Yuille, Missionary at Selenginsk. 

An Alphabetical Lexicon, Tibet-Mongolian, called the Light of the Sun, copied and 

revised under the inspection of Robert Yuille, Missionary at Selenginsk. MS. folio. 


By Monsieur E. JoMARD, F.M.R.A.S. .socsesscencsscccceeeccesceses eosceseseee Sune 16, 1832. 
Comparaison de différentes methodes Tachygraphiques et Stenographiques depuis 
Yorigine de l'art jusqu’a ce jour; par E. Jomard. 8yo. Paris, 181. 


By Tuostas Snoperass, Esq,, M.R.A.S. .socssccesssceecccccsscccnceee cee seees J@me 16, 1832. 


A Century of Birds from the Himalaya Mountains; drawn from nature, and on stone, 
by E. Gould. Coloured plates, folio. London, 1831. 


By the Commirrer of the East-Inpra Manrrne Sociery at Salem, Massachusetts, U.S. 
June 16, 1832. 


Account of the East-India Marine Society, and Catalogue of its Museum, &c. &e. 
8vo. Salem, 1832. 
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By Jouw Scormy Esq., MD, .crccsosncor scsonrcarieccessapeep ipereceeasepeasnepel WE 10, 1892, &c. 
A MS. in Hebrew, containing the Book of Esther. 
By Captain Crarencr DatrrMrie........... wttvouseslouel ra cease .-. June 17, 1832. 


Historical and descriptive Account of British oats from tie most remote period to the 
present time. ‘Three vols. 12mo. Edinburgh, 1832. 
By Sir Cuanvus Convitie, Bart. GOB. 201.00. csccesosortedevvaseceevestes oe June 17, 1832. 
A Vocabulary of the French and Madagascar Languages, by M. Boyer, of the Royal 
College of Port Louis, Parts I. and II., MS. folio. 


Biypplye FL AVG GUIG, SUSU 4 soesaal saatapnnasghnppeiiansapen Gueqdsssansescsaregsnaasinas July 21, 1832. 
Les Essais dun Boke areca, Ke, par FE. Chrestien. 12mo. Ile Maurice, 1831. 
By Messrs. PARBURY, ADDER) I&ICO.. 2.20. . shcdcadeavanade-cuecatemendesceneds caseas July 21, 1832. 


The Past and Present State of dae Tea ‘Trade “of Rigelands pines of the Continents of 
Europe and America, &e. By R. Montgomery Martin. 8vo. London, 1832. 


By Captain T. J. Cuapman, R.N. salve Scere coe .. July 21, 1832. 
A Pali MS. on palm leaves, containing 2 the History. ofa Temple i in Piya! 


By Major-General Sir Henry Worsiey, K.C.B., M.R-ALS. 1. cserceeeeee July 21, 1832. 
The Anatomist’s Vade Mecum, by Dr. Robert Hooper, translated into Arabic by 
John Tytler. 4to. Calcutta, 1830. 
Description of War Rockets invented by Mr. John Dennett, with Reports, &c. on his 
method of applying their projectile forces to the saving of Lives from Shipwreck. 
8vo. London, 1832. 


By Professor Erasmus Rask, F.M.R.AS, .ic..cccecsececcacsececscenssceeseceees Dec. 1, 1832, 
Locmani Sapientis Fabule 40; recensuit et in usum prelectionum ed. E. Rask. 
Svo. Hafniz, 1831. 
Oldnordiski Laesbog ; ved R. Rask. 12mo. Kobenhayn, 1832. 
Kortfattel Vejledning til det oldnordiske eller gamle islandske sprog, ved R. Rask. 
12mo. Kobenhayn, 1832. 
By the Chevalier J. J. Mancert. te messenuscssees er. le 18ae, 
Contes Arabes du Cheykh a Mohdy, teil par ig! 7 “Marcel. Livtaisons 1 to 8. 
8vo. Paris, 1832-3. 
By the Abbe J. A. Dupots, F.M.R.ACS. .ccccccsccssccssceccscescssscoasccsscsenes LICL. 1, 1832, 
Annales de T’Association de la Propagation de la Foi, tom. 5me. 8vo. Lyons, 1831. 


By the Chevalier de PARAVEY ......4+ sesnsseeeessasecesecascsssesssseeresseseeeees DEC. 1, 1832. 
Description de la Province Chinoise de Ssetchouen, traduite et resumée du Tay tsing 
y tongtchy. 8vo. Paris, 1832. 
Esquisse de Sy-yu ou des pays a louest de la Chine, traduite et resumée du Chinois, 
par Louis Amyot. 8vyo. Paris, 1832. 
Lettres de M. L. Amyot, Missionnaire Lazariste en Chine. 8yo. Paris, 1832. 
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By Professor Le Vaillant de FLORIVAL v.cceecceeeseeeee FOC SES: eddestve Pecaice «« Dec. 1, 18382 
Prosopopée Allégorique tirée de la “ Rose et Rossignol” composée en Arménien par 
Mare Zacarie Chodjeutz d’Erivan, et traduite en Francais par P. E. Le Vaillant de 
Florival, Prof. 4 Ecole Royale des LL. O. 0., &c. &. 8vo. Paris, 1832, lithog 
La Rose et la Rossignol; allegorie Orientale, traduite de ?Arménien, par P. Ey Le 
Vaillant de Florival. 8vo. Paris, 1833. 
BY Decl eOWT yeh SC ieseasdscasacesseccssseses ds sctaecaaccescsecacusssastotterenedeses Dee. 1, 1832. 
Journal of the Asiatic Society; No. 1, Jan. 1832. 8vo. Calcutta. 
By the Autnors; (through the Honourable Mountstuart Elphinstone, M.R.A.S.) 
Dec. 1, 1832. 
A Dictionary, Murat’hee and English, compiled for the Government of Bombay, by 
Captain James T. Molesworth, assisted by Lieutenants Thomas and wouter Candy. 
4to. Bombay, 1831. 
By Lupovie IpetEr, Ph.D., F.M.R.AS. ...........20006 socidceaslscoesutececes Dee. 1, 1832. 
Lehrbuch der Chronologie, von Dr. Ludwig Ideler. 8vo. Berlin, 1831. 


By the RoyaL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY ...scecsascsseceseatecscseccseveveseseeses Dec, 1, 1832, 

Journal of the Royal Geographical ecioby of renin mb I. and II. 8vo, London, 
1831-2. 

By Professor FREDERICK WILKEN, F.M.R.AS. .....cccccssessesssserseresseeeee D0, 1, 1832. 

Mohammedi filii Chondschahi vulgo Mirchondi Historia Gasnevidarum persicé ; illus- 

travit F. Wilken. 4to. Berolini, 1832. [Dedicated to the Royal Asiatic Society. ] 


By deel eg YWICNDISHIMIANN Ete). enc scecnscacaes amp atpaaanaanennyancuse sas Dec. 1, 1832, &c 
‘His “ Sancara sive Theologumenis Vedanticorum, &c.” Parts 1 and 2. 8vo. Bonne, 


1832-3. 


By Monsieur F. Bu1os.......0.-.480---06 do saabSo ganda ba iiss. Bh schohessdecacsarssesenel Ger lhOoe 

Revue des Deux Mondes; Nos. 2, 3, and 4, of vol. vii., and No. 4, of vol. viii. 8vo. 
Paris, 1832. 

By Monsieur EvcEnt Cassin, ......cceccce00s =RSRSLeBACA DoMBAOEMGnAA svecrcesseee Dec. 1, 1832. 


Almanac Philanthropique, ou Tableau des Sociétés et Institutions de Bienfaisance, 
&e. de la ville de Paris, par E. Cassin. 12mo. Paris, 1828. 


By Messrs. Cornacui, Son, and Co........ S aers dee sh s naabatcwccenaels ae A Dec. 1, 1832. 
A Portrait of George Bellas Greenough, Esq., F.R.S., M.R.A.S., &c. &c., folio, lithog. 
By the Rev. Dr. WISEMAN sscoseoveeesevaees mpianieknacescrrup seuss: cere Sacepagine eee» Dec. 1, 1832. 


A MS. on palm leaves, in the Singhalese character. 

A complete fac-simile of the Divan, or sacred Books of the Sabeans, or Christians of 
St. John, made from the Autograph of F. Ignatius a Jesu (the first person who 
made Europe acquainted with that sect), which is preserved in the Archives of the 
Propaganda at Rome: it isa roll nearly twenty-five feet in length, containing a 
number of figures illustrative of the Sabean Mythology, accompanied by large por- 
tions of text. 
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By the late ArtHur LuMLEY Davins, Esq...s..sseeseetsesetesssssevcevcvecceres Dec, 1, 1832. 

De Fatis Linguarum Orientalium Arabic nimirum Persice et Turcicaee Commentatio. 
Folio, Viennz, 1780. 

F. a M. Meninski Institutiones Lingua Turcice, ete., curante C. F. Collar. 4to. 
2tom.in 1. Vindobone, 1756. 

Grammaire Turque, ou Méthode courte et facile pour apprendre la Langue Turque 
(par Holdermann). 4to. Constantinople, 1730. The first work in French and 
Turkish printed at Constantinople. 

J. C, Clodii Compendiosum Lexicon Latino-Turcico-Germanicum. 12mo. Lipsiz, 1730. 

A Grammar of the Turkish Language, by Thomas Vaughan, late of Smyrna. 12mo. 
London, 1709. 

By Miss Marta FORBES..........0+ecessseeees AS ee eee ands chie <b, A Dee. 1, 1832. 

Fac-simile of a Pheenician Inscription on stone, found near Citta Vecchia, in the 
island of Malta; with a version in Hebrew characters, and a translation in Italian, 
by the Rev. Signor Marmara; the whole copied by Miss Forbes. 

Drawing of a square brass Plate, representing two figures seated under an arch, with 
a bust between them; and having two characters in the centre of the base: this 
Plate was found recently near Citta Vecchia; the drawing is of the size of the 
original, and is by Miss Forbes. 


By Lieutenant A. Bury, of the N. Infantry, Pondicheri ...........0e000 .... Dec. 15, 1832. 
His “ Dictionnaire Francais Tamoul et Tamoul Frangais, &c.” Oblong 8vo. Paris, 
1831. 


By Monsieur ADRIEN Ba Bi, F.M.R.AS.....c0csssccsseeceseeoescerecserecerese Dec, 15, 1832. 
His “ Abrégé de Géographie redigé sur un nouveau plan d’aprés les derniers traités 
de Paix, et les découvertes les plus récentes,” &c. 8vo. Paris, 1833. 
The World compared with the British Empire. By Monsieur A. Balbi. A sheet, 
coloured. Paris, 1832. 


By the Rev. Narses LAZARIEN cesscscessssccecssenescsnsescsanscceoecs esevereeeee Dec. 15, 1832. 
A Brief Account of the Mechitaristican Society, founded on the Island of S. Lazaro, 
at Venice. 8vo. Venice, 1825. 
Souvenirs d’un Séjour 4 Brousse en Bithnie, dans l'année 1825, par J. M. Jouannin. 
8vo. Paris, 1829. 


By Bury HuTcHinson, Esq. sssccesseccevceccsssscsesesccscsesssvsseceseeseseseres Dec. 15, 1832. 

Cursory Observations on the Report from the Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons on the ‘I'ravancore Petition. 8vo. London, 1832. 2 copies. 

A Bill for providing for the Discharge of a Debt due from the Rajah and Government 
of Travancore to the representative of the late John Hutchinson, Esq. 83 Will. IV. 
1833. 

Correspondence between Mr. B. Hutchinson, the Board of Control, and the East-India 
Company since the Report from the Select Committee of the House of Commons in 
August, 1832. 
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Bygisenny DSM ARSHATI. HSq:oncs-wesesnasaressassresnasacesosascastsesass Jan. 5. 1833. 
Contribution to a Natural and Economical History of aie Ghee nee ee 3; by Henry 
Marshall, Deputy Inspector General of Hospitals. 8vo. Edinburgh, 1832. 


By Lieutenant-Colonel W. H. Sykes, M.R.A.S. . praseneee . Jan. 19, 1833. 
A Catalogue of the Mammalia and Birds “Bae in Dabnwi, <Biuartadies! by 
Lieutenant-Colonel W. H. Sykes, F.L.S., &c. &e. 8vo. London, 1832. 


Bye Wiarcran DANTELY Bisq-5 VL Eo St sac) ocpeeentettsetatesdesdstonecetsesessnl CON oa SOO: 
A Drawing of the colossal Jaina Statue, sculptured in granite on the summit of a hill 
at Sewanabalagola, near Chenroypatam, in Mysore; copied from an original sketch 

by Samuel Daniell, Esq.: estimated height of the figure, 65 feet. 


By the late ALExaNDER TurnButt CuristizE, Esq., baie M.R.A.S., of the Madras 
Medical Hstablishinent/s..csnessecvccovcs secure ascccriesssaesevesevscscenaseonl COy Os Sag 
His “ Instructions for making wore slsestont Gia. ations ; aa pate of Tables, &c.” 
4to. Lithog. Madras, 1832. 
His “ Observations on the Cholera.” 8yo. Edinburgh, 1828. 


By the Chevalier CLor Bry, M.D., C.M.R.A.S. Seepencernccoce ... Feb. 16, 1833. 
Compte rendu des ‘Travaux de l’Ecole de Médecine @PAbou-Zabel (Ezypte) et de 
Yexamen général des Eléves pour les lére, 2me, Sme, 4me, et S5me années de sa fon- 
dation A.H. 1242 a 1247—A.D. 1827 a 1832; suivie de l’exposé de la conduite et 
des travaux de Auteur lui-méme en Egypte, &c. &e. Par Clot Bey, Chevalier de 

la Légion d’Honneur, &ec. &c. 8vo. Paris, 1833. , 


By Captain F. R. CHesney, R.A. ....esceeccceseees Pee weeeF'eb. 16, 1833. 
Reports on the Navigation of the Euphrates ; sibeniticd to salujectinnent by Captain 
Chesney. Folio, London, 1833. 


By the Royar Society or NortHEern AntTIQuaniés at Copenhagen...... Feb. 16, 1833. 

Anniversaria in Memoriam Reipublicae Sacree et Literarize, celebrandu indicit Regie 
Universitatis Hauniensis Rector cum Senatu Academico; with an engraving of the 
Tberian and Armenian Alphabets. 4to. Haunia, 1832. 

Den forste November og den forste August ved Fin Magnusen, Professor. 8vo. 
Krobenhavn, 1829. 

Resonnert Lappisk Sprogleere, ete. of Rasmus Raske, Professor. 8vo. Krobenhavyn, 
1832. 


By Henry Bereuaus, Ph. D., of Berlin ......-.-..seseeeeeeeres eeeeeererreds March 16, 1833. 
Asia—Sammlung von Denkschriften in Berainag auf die Geo—und Hydrographie 
Dieses Erdtheils; zur erklarung und erlauterung seines Karten—Atlas zusammen- 
getragen von Heinrich Berghaus, Dr. P. Professor in Berlin, &c.; with three Maps 
of “ Hintermdien,” ‘ Persischer Golf,” and ‘ Philippinen, Juluins.” 4to, Gotha, 
1832. 
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By Mrs. DAVIDS cccceesesecserereeees oui claswiuelevesedu'eteavaedsese sessecscescees Aprel 20, 1833. 
Lecture on the Philosophy of the Jews, by the late Arthur Lumley Davids, M.A.S., 
Par. ; to which are subjoined three Reviews of his Turkish Grammar, and his Letter 

on the Emancipation of the Jews. S8vo. London, 1833. 


By Dr. FREDERIC BIALLOBLOTZRY  cetesssseuss coacsscotsonssssecesescssctsceass April 20, 1838. 
The Flexion of the regular Hebrew Verb, in a tabular form; one sheet. 
Liturgie Ecclesia Anglicane, partes preecipuze, scilicet preces Matutinze et Vesper- 
ting, nune primum in Hebraicam Linguam traducte. 8vo. Londini, 1833. 
By Captain James Horszurcu, Hydrographer to the Honourable East-India Company, 
April 20,1833. 
A series of Charts of the North and South Atlantic Oceans; and of various parts of 
the Eastern Seas. Constructed by James Horsburgh. Twenty-nine sheets. 
By Professor H. A. Hamaker, F.M.R.AAS. .1..s0.s0--sccceseeessoecesseseeeess April 20, 1833. 
H. A. Hamaker Commentatio in Libellum de Vita et Morte Prophetarum, qui Greece 
cireumfertur, sive Disputatio Historico-Chorographica, de Locis ubi Prophete 
Hebreeorum nati et sepulti esse dicuntur. 4to. Amstelodami, 1833. 
By the WGtNNBAN) SOCKEIY: cones. cccccarcecavercscssasseccesks-ccsettuceetsssecverss ApITILeO, LOSe- 
The Transactions of the Linnean Society of London, Vol. XVI. Part 3. 4to. London, 


1833. 
List of the Linnean Society of London, 1832, 4to. 
By, Mins Wiaitintidiaivesscccsoccesucsderataneesewtents Sec eehes abassscnssanseseue wee.» April 20, 1833. 


Three Months in Jamaica in 1832, comprising a Residence of Seven Weeks on a 
Sugar Plantation, by Henry Whiteley. 8vo. London, 1832. 


BY AVONEICUI I ssksr Ou SITUS (csroncvsrsecestss ceseeresteceserresec exes te csssececsceee April 20, 1833. 

Recherches sur la Population du Globe Terrestre, par J. B. Eyriés. 8vo. Paris, 
1833. 

By the late ALExanper Turnsutt Curistix, M.D...... See ccen cesanestscvenes April o0, 18c0. 


A Collection of thirty-two Greek, Roman, and Cufic Coins, found in Egypt. 

A Medal from Syene. 

Three Scarabzei. 

By Captain CLunes, Bombay Establishment ......sseseseeeseeessees seeceeseeeee May 18, 1833. 

An Historical Sketch of the Princes of India; with a Sketch of the Origin and Pro- 
gress of British Power in India. By an Officer in the service of the Honourable 
East-India Company. 8vo. Edinburgh, 1833. 

A Genealogical Tree of the Putwardhun family. 


By the Counc: or THe British Association FoR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 

May 18, 1833. 

Report of the First and Second Meetings of the British Association for the Advance- 

ment of Science, at York in 1831, and at Oxford in 1832, including its Proceedings, 
Recommendations and Transactions. S8vo. London, 1833. 
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By the Baron de BoE ...++4...4+004 ofode aero ene co cogeET-OaC Ba sccccccscvsnsesevvees May 18, 1833. 
French Claims. An Address to the Honourable the Members of the House of Com- 
mons, from Clement Joseph Philipe Pen de Bode, Baron of the Holy Roman 
Empire, concerning his Claims to Indemnification under the Treaties made between 
Great Britain and France in 1814, 15, and 16. 8vo. London, 1833. 


By a SUBSCRIBER ...... otharoenoccoddecchacsnan Sacidemcootaned paceoonnccdoacoonsocascn 17) Ale ike ree. 
Fragments of a Persian Manuscript, containing part of the Diwan of Najeb-ed-din. 


By the Rev. Dr. Town ey, and the Rey. Mr. Hoorn, through Sir Alexander Johnston. 
May 18, 1833. 

Essays on various Subjects of Ecclesiastical History and Antiquity. By the Rev. 
James Townley, D.D. S8vo. London, 1824. 

The Reasons of the Laws of Moses, from the “‘ More Nevochim”of Maimonides, with 
Notes, and a Life of the Author; by the Rey. James Townley, D.D. 8vo. Lon- 
don, 1827. 

An Introduction to the Literary History of the Bible; by James Townley, D.D. 
8vo. London, 1828. 

Personal Narrative of a Mission to the South of India, from 1820 to 1828; by Elijah 
Hoole; two parts, 8vo. London, 1829. 


By H. PIpDINGTON, Esq. .........0sceseeee seosecscoscoes seuseradtevenseeocevversewe) SILC LL Soo. 

An English Index to the Plants of India, compiled by H. Piddington. 8vo. Calcutta, 
1832. 

By Joseru Puriuirs, Esq....... “Aopaseocen dices pelesosessinavaslessesenesvscsas seoveeeeedune 1, 1833. 


West-India Question.—:The Outline of a Plan for the total, immediate, and safe 
Abolition of Slavery throughout the British Dominions: by Joseph Phillipps. 8vo. 
London, 1833. 


By the Rasa Rammonwn Roy, M.R.ALS....csessereerees seaeessseccsco cee casos JUME 15, 1833 


The Precepts of Jesus, the Guide to Peace and Happiness, extracted from the Books 
of the New Testament ascribed to the Four Evangelists; to which are added the 
First, Second, and Final Appeal to the Christian Public in reply to the Observa- 
tions of Dr. Marshman, of Serampore; by Rammohun Roy, of Calcutta. 8vo. 
Boston, 1828. 


Translation of several Books, Passages, and Texts of the Veds, and of some Contro- 
versial Works on Brahminical Theology, by Rajah Rammohun Roy, 8vo. London, 
1832. 

Essay on the Right of Hindoos over Ancestral Property, according to the Law of 
Bengal; by Rajah Rammohun Roy. 8yvo. London, 1832. 

Exposition of the Practical Operation of the Judicial and Revenue Systems of India, 
and of the general Character and Condition of its Native Inhabitants; with Notes 
and Illustrations, &. &e. By Rajah Rammohun Roy. 8yvo. London, 1832. 
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By Witttam Butrerwortu Baytey, Esq., M.R.A.S. cssccccsseceseeeceessodune 1, 1833. 
A Vocabulary of the Names of the various Parts of the Human Body, and of Medical 
and Technical Terms in English, Arabic, Persian, Hindu, and Sanscrit, for the Use 
of the Members of the Medical Department in India. By Peter Breton, Surgeon, 
Honourable E.I.C.S. 4to. Caleutta, 1825. 
Ditto, in the Nagari and Persian Characters, for the Use of the Native Medical Stu- 
dents, by the same. 4to. Calcutta, 1828; 1 vol. lithog. 
Introductory Lecture on Anatomy, by Peter Breton, Superintendent of the Native 
Medical Institution, accompanied by the following Lectures :— 
Osteology ; 
Anatomy of the Human Integuments ; 
Demonstration of the Thoracic Viscera ; 
Demonstration of the Abdominal Viscera ; 
On the Eye, and its appendages; 
On the Brain, and its appendages ; 
Anatomy, Diseases, &c. of the Human Ear ; 
Anatomy of the Urinary Organs ; 
Anatomy of the Male Organs of Generation ; 
On Hydrocele: the whole in the Persian Language and Character. S8vo. Cal- 
cutta, 1829; lithog. 
The same Series of Lectures, in Hindi, 8vo. 
Essays on Poisons, viz. : 
On the Venom of Serpents ; 
On Mineral Poisons ; 
On Vegetable Poisons ; 1 vol. 8vo. Persian Language and Character. Calcutta, 1826. 
The same in Hindi; 8vo. 
By the Rev. Ricuarp Mc Donatp Caunrer, LL.B., M.R.AAS. .......-- June 16, 1833. 
Attila, a Tragedy, and other Poems, by the Rev. R. Me.Donald Caunter.  8vo. 
London, 1832. 
By Monsieur BRIERE ccccsecseceeessees Sesash¥=caderes SaubnaSveanee sanadncanen ssreeeeee July 6, 1833. 
His Histoire du Prix fondé par le Comte de Volney pour la Transcription universelle 
des Langues en Lettres Européenes regulitrement organisées, et pour 1’étude Phi- 
losophique des Langues. 4to. Paris, 1833. 
By TENE Y*O/BRiEN, agit svesusesessssensccseven socetcocs gases Eaeeapioes sosseceseeee Jesly 6, 1833 
Pheenician Ireland ; translated from the Latin of Dr. Villanueva; by Henry O’Brien, 
Esq., A.B. 8vo. London and Dublin, 1833. 
By ALEXANDER Pearson, Esq., M.R.A.S. osscoeseeeee auseensessedcuncatiersensesaid 260Y/ Oy LSGd. 
Astronomical Observations made at the Honourable East-India Company’s Observatory, 
St. Helena, from July to Dec, 1831. By Manuel F. Johnson. 4to. St. Helena, 1832. 
By the Right Hon, Sir R. J. Wirmor Horron, G.C.B. .......ceeceeeessseee July 20, 1833. 
The Colombo Journal for 1832, folio. 
The Ceylon Almanac and Compendium of Useful Information for 1833. Colombo. 12mo. 
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DONATIONS TO THE MUSEUM. 


By Tuomas Hervey Baner, Bs Qiy “M-ReAUSiSe0no.0 theese MDE 5, 1829, &c. 
A Malayalim or Malabar Matchlock Gun, brass mounted; the lock curiously 
engraved. 


A Codaga or Coorg ditto, silver mounted. 

A Kittoor Mahratta ditto, silver mounted barrel. 

A Malayalim didu Ki atty, or short Broadsword, with a waistband and clasp to carry 
it, and red cotton cord with silver knobs. 

A Codaga or Coorg ditto, with a waistband and clasp of brass, inlaid with silver ; 
silver chain and silk rope, with ivory and silver knobs. 

A Malayalim plain knife, with an Arutany, or iron writing stylus. 


Appendages to the Coorg Matchloch Gun, viz: a coil of a matchcord on a basket-work 
armlet, with silver eyes; a Gunpowder flask with ivory top, and silver mountings 
and chain; a red leather pouch, for flint and steel, and iron balls; with large silver 
chain and war-whistle. 


A Malayalim double-edged broad-sword, Damascus blade, silver mounted. 
A single-edged ditto, silver hilt, plain mounted. i 
A brass hilted ditto, in a red scabbard. 
Two large hog-spears for hunters on foot. 
Two smaller ditto. 
Thirty-four Malayalim arrows. 
Two shields of Buffalo’s hide, painted. 
A Malabar Wemmoori, or battle-axe. 
Two Malabar fencing sticks. 
A box cut out of a block of Hornblende, with four figures of the Jaina king, Gomut 
Raya, sculptured on the lid. 
Specimens of Buffalo’s horn, drawn out by steam. 
Specimens of hairs from the tail of the Elephant. 
A Bamboo cup and cover. 
A bottle of Capers, the produce of Mrs. Baber’s garden at Tellicherry ; they are 
indigenous in Malabar. 
By Dr. ESWC MRT Sp bettnssonadv inane iaaseatdt tevisiensicadevines iaana da torcreescereeees DC. 5, 1829. 
A leaf of a Burmese book written on palms, in the square Pali character. 
By Lieut.-Colonel C. J. Doyte tee seececeeeessssenneeeeessesarssersseeteessecsssseese DCC. 5, 1929. 
A bottle of poison from the Upas tree. 
A medal of Canova. 
A ditto of Borromeo. 
A specimen of the Stone of Malta. 
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By Mrs. HoLiandD «sssserssecesescceccceesccssesscesssvennansessscaseressvessessesssesD€C. 5, 1829, 
Three African spears. 
Two Boar spears. 
Two arrows. 


By Lieut.-Colonel WitL1aM FRANCKLIN sseseeees eens sabcadépbi dusk oxtbatasp ee ma AM irsst DOU. 
A small Hindé sculpture in basalt, representing a Lingé and Yoni supported by four 
bulls ; found near the fort of Golconda, in the Deccan. 


By Colonel Toomas Durr BroucHTon, M.R.A.S. .sesseseresesesressss sedan. 2, 1830, Ke. 

A sculptured representation of the Linga and Bull, in black marble. 

An image of Ganesa, in steatite. 

Seven other images, in steatite. 

A copper bracelet, finely embossed. 

A small bas-relief figure of Hanuman, in copper. 

Two images of Ganrsa, in copper. 

A Linga and Bull, in copper. 

A small image of Hanuman praying, in copper. 

An image of the infant Crisuna, in copper. 

Two other figures, in copper. 

Three gold, seven silver, and eleven copper coins, &e. 

By His Royal Highness Annas Mirza, Prince Royal of Persia, Hon. M.R.A.S. 
Jan. 16, 1830. 

A ball of Ambergris in a gold fillagree case, enclosed in a purse of gold and silver 
net-work. 

By Sir Grorce Tuomas Staunton, Bart., M.P., V.P.R.A-S., &e. Kee. Feb. 6, 1830, &c. 
The following Chinese Costumes : 

A richly ornamented and embossed stage dress of an actress. 

The official costume of a Mandarin of civil rank. 

Various specimens of silk dresses, usually worn by the upper classes. 

A velvet collar, embroidered stockings, and satin boots, worn by gentlemen. 

Two straw hats, worn by the better sort of peasantry in some of the provinces. 

A portrait of the Rey. Robert Morrison, D.D., F.R.S., M.R.A.S., engaged with his 
two Chinese Assistants in translating the scriptures. Engraved by C. Turner, from 
a painting by Chinney. 

A handsome clock for the General Meeting-room of the Society. 

A talisman, or ornament of good omen, which the Chinese are fond of placing in their 
chief apartments; itis termed Joo-ee. This specimen is made of wood having three 
pieces of white jade stone inlaid. 

Another specimen of the Joo-ee, made of silver, inscribed with four Chinese characters, 
importing “ Omen of good, and wishes accomplished.” 

The following specimens of Chinese and Japanese Lacquered Ware : 

A Japanese ink-stand with figures of birds in relief. 

A Japanese ink-stand, with a slate for mixing ink. 
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By Sir Grorce Tuomas Staunton, Bart.—(Continued.) 
Two small gilt boxes in a case ; Japanese. 
Six small red boxes in a case, painted and carved. 
Two small heart-shaped boxes of common lacquered ware. 
One small box of common lacquered ware, inlaid with tin-foil. 
Two small boxes containing an extract of Tea, called by the Chinese Poo urh cha, 
and supposed to possess great medicinal properties. 
Another preparation of Tea, in a solid form, also said to have medicinal virtues. 
A specimen of the white wax of China. 
Two boxes containing eight fans, such as are used in China by the Mandarins. 


By Colonel Caries Horxtnson, C.B., IMERSAG SIs svesteceassecresseorer LOrGh 6, 1830, &e. 
A collection of specimens of Natural History, preserved in spirits, 
A palm branch, with six hanging bird’s-nests. 
The saw of a young saw fish. 
A Burmese hat. 
Fragments of human bones, military weapons, vases, &e., taken out of a tumulus 
near Hyderabad. 
A plan of the tumulus. 
A Tichal, in silver, being a specimen of the circulating medium of the Burmese 
Empire. 
A set of three Chacras or discs, used as missile weapons by the Sikhs, who wear them 
on their turbans. 
By Rozerr Brren, Esq., Surgeon R.N......... aioe ei Aivelnecceserse nes setae March 20, 1830. 
The skeleton head of a Walrus or Sea Elephant. 
The horn of a Rhinoceros. 
pig BA ne) SAI fo sca este Pievocs Sabyunddsassiee cscs ee en May 1, 1830, &e. 
A Salagrama. 
A box made of the fibres of the Talipat Palm. 
A turned Vase made at Wandewash of the black rock found near that place. 
A string of Beads, of the Lotus seed. 
A pair of gold Ear-rings, of Hindé manufacture. 
Four specimens of the Poosera Kai, supposed to be the Cocoon of the Brilliant Beetle. 
Three strings of Beads, 
By Geonrce Vivian, Esq. .10..0..00 cacsanes celispnierenennne ROSCOE) aaWaeaseas ened Dee. 4, 1830 
Two Turkish Daggers, richly damasked and inlaid with gold. 


By Admiral Sir Stpnry Smrru, G.C.B., &e. &e. &e. (through Sir Alexander Johnston, 
WEE URE Aceuyiieeneeerasrs stpuacccs ene vosgtteeas « eneetisssceuacsvdcdeaaouss «seeee-Dec 4, 1830. 
Copies of an ancient Pheenician and an ancient Latin inscription found at Malta. 


By Lancronp Kennepy, Esq. (through Lieut.-Colonel Tod, M.R.A.S.), March 5, 1831. 
Specimens of T'abishir,* and of the Bambi in which it is found. 


* Vide Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, and Asiatic Journal. 
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By C. ELLior, Esq. ..0..0-sseeescevesceevenaceccerscecsssresnrsreessssesessssswessse-March 5, 183}. 
The Skin of a Boa-constrictor, killed near Bareilly. 
Two Snakes, caught at Bareilly. 
‘Two Centipedes, and two Scorpions, killed near Delhi. 
A Bottle filled with red Insects found in gardens in North-western India during the 
rainy season. 
The Skin of a Lioness, which was shot near Delhi in 1825. 


By Captain Perer Rainier, R.N. C.B. (through Colonel Bowler, M.R.A.S.) 
April 16, 1831, &e. 

A Fossil Shell from the Valley of Babel Melek. 

Part of the Vocal Statue of Memnon, which stands in the plain of Amenoph, in front 
of Medinet Abu, the supposed Palace of Memnon. 

Specimen of Red Granite from Syene, near the first Cataract of the Nile: all the 
Obelisks in Egypt were taken from this quarry. 

Specimen of the Rock of Mount Horeb. 

Specimen of double refracting Spar from Sheikh-el Evidi, in Egypt, the supposed 
‘ Diamond Garden’ of the Arabian ‘Tales. 

Specimen of Granite from the top of Mount Sinai: the base of the Mount is rose- 
coloured ; the centre, red ; the top, grey. 

A Model, in black marble, of the only Obelisk now standing at Heliopolis (the On of 
the Scriptures), which was erected by OsorrsEen the First, the earliest of the 
Pharaohs, who is supposed to have reigned 5,000 years ago. 

A Model, in black marble, of one of the Obelisks erected at Zan, or Goshen, by 
Rameszs the Second, the most mighty of the Pharaohs, under whom the Exodus is 
supposed to have taken place. 

By Rosert Futrerton, Esq., late Governor of Penang .........+e0eeereeees April 16, 1831. 

A Burmese Harp. 

A Burmese Violin. 

A Burmese Flute. 

‘wo Cotton Dresses, ornamented with seeds, worn by the Kareyan women. 

A piece of Bark Cloth, coarse, worn in the interior of Sumatra. 

A piece of Cotton Cloth manufactured by the Bataks, in the interior of Sumatra. 

The Cloak of an Australian Chief. 

A carved Chair from Malacca, formerly used in the Inquisition there under the 
Portuguese domination. 

One Bow and a Bundle of Arrows. 

Six Spears with steel blades. 

Two Wooden Spears. 

Four Spears with carved heads. 

Three plain Clubs. 

Two carved Ditto. 


By 


By 


By 


By 


By 
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H. Inserson, Esq. (through Captain James Low, Cor, M.R.A.S.) ... April 16, 1831. 

The sculptured Figure of an Elephant, from Sumatra, supposed by the natives to 
have been used as a chessman by some former giant race of inhabitants. 

A sculptured Head of Buddha, having strongly marked African features. 


the Right Honourable Sir ALexanpEr Jounston, V.P.R.A.S. .........May 7, 1831. 

A Case of Poisoned Arrows, with a blow-pipe tube, from the coast of Queda. 

Three Burmese carved Cocoa-nut Shells, with covers, having the signs of the Zodiac 
engraved upon them. 

Six Burmese brass Weights, of various sizes, in the form of the Lion, with the Royal 
Stamp. 

A carved Cocoa-nut Cup, on a stand. 

Two Bottles, containing Specimens of the Nutmeg Tree and Fruit, those in one 
bottle being preserved in spirits, the other in salt water. 

A double Sea Cocoa-nut, in the husk, from the Seychelle Islands. 


Lieut.-Colonel WaLtTER KALEIGH GILBERT......++ sciaticnsbastdae cust vee... June 18, 1831. 

A Model of the Rath or Car of JAGGANNATHA. 

A pair of Buffalo Horns. 

A Hindi Drawing of the Temple of Jaggannath, with the Idols, &c. painted in 
water colours, varnished, on canvas; ten feet five inches by five feet eleven inches. 

Specimen of coloured Stick-lac, used in ornamenting furniture, toys, &e. 

Two Cakes of plain Lac. 

A Specimen of Tale, from a quarry in Ramghur. 

A lacquered Box. 

A pair of Cashmurian Stockings. 


y Major-General Tuomas Harpwicke, F.R.S. M.R.AAS, seeessseeeeeeeeJume 18, 1831. 


The Rebab, a Javanese Musical Instrument of the Violin or Guitar kind, made of 
ivory, and having only two wires. 
A Bow of horsehair for the preceding instrument. 


GEORGE KNOX, DEQ, <<..cccsere.vessccassencsssansrsccesssesssencescascasevssrs UNE 15,1501, 

An engraved Tablet or Leaf of Gold, being the form in which a title is conferred at 
the Court of Ava. The title is read out in the court, and bound on the forehead 
of the person to whom it is granted. This one consists of four words, and is the 
title granted to Mr. Knox himself. 


Sreo Kiran pb Bi AcSic cc -cstecepavinesarvanates verectctes shcctenbsaecel PI2E4LOD lols crc, 
Vifteen silver, and thirty-five Sassanian Copper Coins, &e. 
A Persian Spoon, made from a single piece of Damascus steel. 


y the Rev. JoserH Ropers, C.M.R.A.S. ...cccoreccsscreccecesscorsessvduuly 2, 1831, &c. 


A Painting on Cloth, illustrating the native History of the Ramayanum; with an 
explanation, in MS. 
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By the Rev. JosepH Roservs,—(Continued.) 


The Model of a Tabernacle or Car, in which the figure of the Deity is carried by the 
Hindiés in religious processions. 

A Lamp used in religious ceremonies. 

A Bell surmounted with a recumbent figure of the sacred Bull, used in religious 
ceremonies. 


By C. A. Myxius, Esq. (through Sir Alexander Johnston, V.P.R.A.S.) ...July 2, 1831. 
Three Fans made at Madagascar from the leaves of the double sea Cocoa-nut tree. 
(Laodicea Seychellarium. ) 
An elegant basket with a handle, made from the same. 
Two round open-worked baskets, made at Madagascar. 
Two close-worked baskets. 


By Major-General Sir Robert Scor, K.C.B.  ...s....sseesseseeccseesssecsesess Dee, 3, 1831. 
A Burmese water-pail, made of a joint of the bamboo, bound with brass. 


By M. Van OvERMEER FISSCHER ...essssecsscesnssessessroeess sesevesesserccsceeees DEC. 3, 1831. 
A series of Japanese coins, numbered from 1 to 32 inclusive. Nos. 1 to 30 are copper. 
Nos. 31 and 32 are double silver coins. 
A MS. list of the preceding coins. 


By Lieut.-Colonel James Top, M.R.A.S.  .sccos.sscsecseseceseeee cesses seed. 21, 1832, Ke. 
A fragment of an inscription on stone, in Dévandgari characters of considerable anti- 
quity, from the temples of Barilli, at the falls of the Chambul, in the Uperméil, or 
Highland of Mewar. 
A Hindi drawing representing the Durbar or levee of Doutat Rao S1np1a, with 
portraits of his principal chiefs and ministers; framed and glazed. 


A Hindé Almanac, written on a roll of canvas, six feet four inches in length. 

A cast in glass of a seal bearing the figure of Hrrcutxs, and described by Colonel 
Top in the 2d vol. of the T'’ransactions of the Society. 

An original grant of an estate and various privileges from Rana Ursi of Mewér, of 
which there is a fac-simile and translation in the 1st volume of the Annals of 
Rajasthan, published by Colonel Top. 


By Lieut.-Colonel Wiitiam M. G. Cotrprooxe, M.R.A.S..06...eeeeeeseee am. 21, 1832. 
The model of a palanquin and attendants of a Ceylonese man of rank. 
Twenty-one models in wood of natives of Ceylon, of various professions and castes. 
An original portrait, in oil, of RApAma, the late King of Madagascar; by Mr. A. 
CorrateE, executed in 1826 at T’ananarivoo, the capital of Madagascar. 
The model of a Ceylonese weaver’s loom. 
The model of a Ceylonese smith’s forge. 
An ornamental basket, woven from the fibres of the Ola plant. 
An image of a Budd’hist priest, carved in wood, 
The model of a Ceylonese plough, 
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By Lieut.-Colonel Witt1Am M. G. Cotrsrooxkr—(Continued.) 


The model of a machine for cleaning cotton ; with the bow. 

The model of part of the weaving apparatus. 
Ditto ditto. 

The model of a Ceylonese bill-hook, called Koyte. 

The model of a hoe, called Mamoty. 

The model of an implement for digging up roots, called Yawutte. 

The model of a sickle. 

An iron pin, used in spinning. 

An iron stylus, used for writing on the palm leaf. 

A boar spear, with brass mounting. 

An iron stylus, for writing on the palm leaf; and a clasp-knife for cutting the leaf, in 
the same handle. 

A brass cup and basin, used in the temples. 

Two brass covers for lamps suspended by brass chains and hooks. 

A basket full of Areca nuts. (Areca Catechu. Linn.) 

A basket woven of the Ola plant. 


By Major Henry Burney, Resident at the Court of Ava, (through George Swinton, Esq. 
Secretary to Government, Calcutta.)...ccsscovsscssedecescescesdecees reseed eb, 18, 1832. 


Specimens of the Lacquered-ware, &e. of the Burmese, viz. : 
1. A frame of basket-work for a drinking cup. 
2. Ditto, with a coat of plain theet-tsee (wood-varnish) applied to the outside after 
the rim has been cut round. 
3. Ditto, with the upper part scraped thinner, and the rim cut smooth; the hole at 
the bottom filled up, and a coat of the coarse priming applied inside and outside. 
4, The basket-work ground smooth on the lathe, with pumice-stone, red earth, and 
water. 
5. The outside ground smooth as before; and the inside covered with a coat of the 
fine priming. 
6. The outside covered with fine priming. 
7. The outside and inside ground smooth on the lathe with powdered teak-wood, 
charcoal, water, and a wet cloth. 
8. Two coats of the first sort of varnish applied. 
9 Outside finished with the polishing powder. 
10. Inside and outside covered with a coat of the first kind of vermillion. 
11. The Shan Yowan tho before the incisions and hollows of the engravers have been 
filled up with vermillion, 
12. Ditto, completed, and a coat of the semi-transparent mixture put on. 
13. Burma yowan-tho before the yellow or green colour has been applied. 
14, Ditto, completed with yellow. 
4 T 2 
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By Major Henry Burvey.—(Continued.) 


15. 
16. 


17. 
18. 
19. 
. Specimen of the Myen wa bamboo. 
. Specimen of the Zon wa ditto. 


Dinner box made at Ava; first stage, shewing how the pieces of the woodwork 
are joined together. 

Dinner box ; second stage, with a coat of bran ashes priming, and ground smooth 
on the lathe. 

Dinner box ; last stage, covered with vermillion. 

Basket-work frame of a betel-box 

A Burmese bucket of coarse basket-work 


. Specimen of the latter, cut for basket-work. 
. A small deal box, covered with fine priming, and a coat of the first kind of var- 


nish; part of this box is gilt. 


. A packet containing specimens of the stones and red earth used in the manufac- 


ture, also a brush of cocoa-nut fibre. 


. A packet containing two gravers and a piece of slate. 

. A packet containing a piece of petrified wood, and some polishing powder. 
. A packet containing specimens of vermillion, Chinese cinnabar, and paints. 
. A packet containing Burmese gold leaf. 

. A block on which the basket-work of cups is wove, with a cup upon it. 

. A Burmese lathe, with a chuck fixed to it. 

. A chuck for ditto, shewing how the cup is fixed to the lathe. 

. A basket-cylinder for ditto, shewing how the cup is lodged in it. 

. A betel-box, of a red colour, imported from Laos. 

. A betel-box of a green colour, manufactured at Ava. 

. A betel-box of a yellow colour, manufactured at Nyoungoo. 

. A betel-box of a black colour, finished with the polishing powder manufactured 


at Ava. 


. A betel-box of a yellow colour, and of a superior description, manufactured at 


Pugan. 


. A small box for keeping tea. 

. Three bottles of the first kind of varnish. 

. Two bottles of the second ditto. 

. One ditto, third ditto. 

. One ditto of calcined bones, sifted fine. 

43. One ditto of ashes of paddy husk, sifted fine. 

. One ditto, Shan oil. 

. A specimen of the Powet-kyonng-yet style of bamboo basket-work.* 


* For an ample account of the method of manufacturing these articles, see a paper by Major Burney in the pre- 
sent volume of the Society’s Transactions. 
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By Major Henry Burney.—(Continued.) 


Models of Burmese musical instruments : 
1. The ¢araz, or violin and bow. 
. The kyee wain, a circle of gongs on the principle of the harmonica. 
. The ¢shain, a circle of kettle-drums on the same principle. 
. The talain kyee wain, a set of gongs on a curved frame. 
. The mee-gyoung, a kind of three-stringed guitar. 
- The pattala, another kind of guitar. 
. The ¢soung, or Burmese harp. 


By the Right Honourable Str Gore Ovsetey, Bart., V.P.R.A. S., &e, March 17, 1832. 
The following Articles, found about fifty-two years ago in a Nipilese Fort : 
A small-bas relief figure of ManApéva in terra-cotta, indicating an inclination in the 
religion of Nipal to the Yoni Schism. 
A small bas-relief figure of Bupp’1a in terra-cotta. 


By F. A. Bett, Esq....... aaa ednepleetinsanan ac apthonnansshseneae sesecetserceseersveeese May 5, 1832. 
Four pice ; Bengal copper money. : 
One Russian five-copeck piece of 1803 ; copper. 


By — Cuurcu, Esq. ...2...,..:. au eePenecnessoneneinas»-Senslansinn2pdecssiore ... May 19, 1832. 
A Siamese bowl or cup, of aioe. chit inlaid with gold’ in flied 
A Siamese chunam-box and lid of the same material. 
By Mr. Van ver Pam, of SOUUANAV AN AVA esc sausonssscssseasusaarecustrs ... May 18, 1832. 
A sculpture in bas-relief, representing a tree with a ae ree on one ir and a female 
on the other, the whole surrounded by two snakes ; supposed to represent Adam and 
Eve in the garden of Eden.* 
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By Caprain Henry Bevay, of the Madras AL TOViessaacse tes ccsesseeerssceese June 16, 1832. 
‘Two caps made of needle-work, worn by the Mopitas, or Muhammedans of Malabar. 
Three specimens of ground rattan, from the jungles of Wynad, in Malabar. 

By Lieutenant-Colonel Henry Joun Bowrer, M.R.AAS. seceeeceecss. ec aseese dune 17, 1832. 
A specimen of chalcedony from Gouveryputnam, in the Rdjdmandiri district, 

A large specimen of wood opal from Yendabi, on the river Irawadi, in Ava, 

By the Right Honourable Sir Evwarn Hyp Eas‘, Bart., M.R.A.S. served tely 7, 1832, 
A Ghorka korah, or crooked sword. 

A Nipalese straight sabre. 


By Ricuarp Crarxke, Esq., M.R-A.S.  ......seceeee AeccHid .. July 7, 1832. 
A painting in oil, by Curnnery, of the Rrdkmant Bull (Bos Thiibase Pik. ) 
By J HAAS Ary, Cag creases seesrecnedennsnames ect ooaveniteeeccr ste seseeeseed ly 21, 1832. 


The apparatus used Br the Chinese for anokilg opium; comprising a pipe covered, 
with tortoise-shell, having mouthpieces of porcelain ; a box with looking-glass, | amp, 
pans, and instruments for cutting the opium. 


* Representations of a similar character are found on some coins in the collection of Wm. Marsden Esq. Vide 
his Numismata Orientalia Illustrata, Ato. London, 1825, Part IT. and plate LY. 
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By Joun Reeves, Esq., M.R.A.S., A.L.S., KC. seeceesscerecsssrerseeerveessteee Dee, 1, 1832. 

Two tail feathers of th Phasiaunus Reevesii. 

A rosary of the Budd hist priests in China, made of the stones of ‘the Pimela Alba 
(Lovr), or Canarium Album (Linn.), usually called the China olive, carved to 
represent the Shih pa lo han, or eighteen disciples of Bupp’1Ha. 

A Japanese box made of plaited bamboo, containing specimens of the edible birds’-nests 
used in China. 

Two bags of Japanese rice, sometimes called ** pincushion ” rice. 

Specimens of Chinese current coin, from A.D, 745 to 1830, with some of the very 
ancient pieces, and some of Cochin China; in all 102 pieces. 

A counting-board, used by the Chinese money changers. 

A box of ornamented China ink. 

Specimen of the tea made for the use of the Emperor of China, which appears to be 
the Pekoe of the Hyson plant. 

A MS. description of the more ancient coins of China; in Chinese. 

Specimen of the brick tea; specimens of various kinds of tea in bunches and balls; 
and four small canisters of tea sold in China at the rate of one dollar each, equal to 
5 gs. per lb. 

Specimen of the plant from which the rice-paper is made (2schynomene Paludosa ?) 

By Sir Epwarp THOMASON, Kt. coc .ccsecececeecserenscsesssesesesesens eeeinueontaae Dee. 1, 1832. 

A section of an elephant’s tusk, with an iron musket-ball lodged in it. 


Dv IMIRSMEEHEINGs \ccbassecna: 64 csvvesvepincnoresncecss ce Aiubehesudbeastieeesersecec.P EG, Li, Uses 

The model of a Point de Galle Canoe, fitted with outrigger and bamboo log. 

The model of the Palanquin and bearers of a Ceylonese Mideliar. 

Models in wood, coloured after nature, of the following natives of Ceylon :—1, the 
late King of Kandy; 2, the Queen; 3, a Mideliar; 4, a gentleman; 5, a lady ; 
6, a priest; 7 and 8, Lascoryns with fans; 9, a cultivator; 10, a market-woman ; 
11, a fisherman; 12, a cinnamon-pecler; 13, a blacksmith; 14, toddy-drawer ; 
15, barber; 16, a washerwoman; 17, a maker of Jageri; 18, a Tomtom beater ; 
19, a Chunam maker; 20, Oleah caste; 21, Bodeah caste; 22, a Chittie of Jaffna- 
patam; 23, a Parawa or cloth merchant; 24, a Moorman; 25, a toddy-drawer 
climbing a tree. 

A pouch made of the fibres of the Ola plant, containing Areca nut (4. Catechw), and 
Betel leaf (Piper Betel). 

Two polished sections of the Elephant’s grinder. 

A specimen of Chinese grass-cloth. 


By Sir Tuomas Puituips, Bart., F.R.S., M.R.A.S. «0... csceesceeeeseses+-d0€c, 1, 1832, 

A Papyrus MS. in the enchorial character, mounted and framed. 

Nine small figures in baked earth representing an Egyptian deity with the crook and 
flail. Six of these figures have hieroglyphics over the whole of the front and back ; 
the remaining three haye bands of hieroglyphics down the centre of the front only. 

By Miss Perrine ......... SECERUCLOLE CECE ESE Cone nce acho aogchouiocoodoecciodonptnea idl dic 122 

A Persian purse, of purple velvet embroidered with gold. 
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By H. J. Domis, Esq., F.M.R.A.S. ...2.cse.scosseccveecsceseccs-esvaresseseass Dec. 1, 1832. 
1. The model of a prow called Padtiwakan, completely rigged. 
2. The model of a prow called Sekong, completely rigged, with a double outrigger 
and balance logs. 
3. An ancient Javanese musical instrument, called Amkeong. 
4. A Macassar Krwidhoom, or short sabre. 
5. Nine long bamboo arrows. 
6. A powder-flask, made of Buffalo’s horn. 


By Joun Scorr, Esq. M.D., M.R.A.S......... Gactodereaccewerececstensesese TEC MLO LGaics xe 
The skull and horns of a Buffalo, wanting the lower jaw, shot at the Cape of Good 
Hope. 


The skull of the Hippopotamus, wanting the front tusks. 
The stuffed skin of the Spring Bok, of the Cape of Good Hope. 


By Mrs. Davros. ..... 38. Sonasudde Seustestsscssts Websesiees SOUR 2) ouceboavacticcuACaGe Jan. 5, 18353. 
Six impressions in wax, from Oriental seals. 
Three engraved seal stones, viv. one red agate, one white agate, and one bloodstone. 
One moss agate. 
A Turkish asper. 
By the Right Honourable Henry Exxis, M.R.AAS. ....cccceee-sseeeeeeeesserd an. 5, 1833. 
Two spears from the South Sea Islands, pointed with wood and barbed. 
Two spears from the South Sea Islands, pointed with bone. 
One club, with the handle roughly carved, and a star in ivory inlaid at each end. 
One ditto, plain. 
Three cane arrows, pointed with wood. 
Three ditto, painted and pointed with bone. 


By Witt1am Hooper, Esq. .. Se d¥cnsnsliacpacaseslinaielusctnetssecadse . Jan. 19, 1833. 
Thirty-one specimens of erty son the saehbowtieod of the Nilagivi hills in Coim- 
batore. 


Two bats, from ditto. 
Eight quadrupeds and three serpents, from ditto. 
By James Arxryson, Esq., of the Honourable East-India Company’s Medical Service, 
on the Bengal Establishment............+.- nc onshen¥easen .. Feb. 2, 1833. 
An original portrait in oil, pated by himself, of the Right Bencuratis GeroRGE, 
Earl of Munsrer, one of the Vice-Presidents of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
By Major-General Sir Henry Worstey, K.C.B., M.R.A.S. visdanetenvern. Debioe LOSS. 
A model of the Chukkie, or common hand-mill, used in grinding corn, &e., in India. 
A Népilese Ktikert knife, in a handsome sheath of purple velvet. 
By Colonel Joun Sraptes Harrior, M.R.AS. «sseeesseeeeeeeeees . Feb. 16, 1833. 
A figure of Buddha carved in stone, from the Island of Cage | 
The skull and beak of the bird called the ‘ Adjutant,” (Arda Argala) in Bengal. 
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By Colonel Joun Srartes Harriorr.—(Continued.) 


Skeleton head of the Bear from Medinipura, in Bengal. 

Skeleton head of the Leopard, from ditto. 

Skeleton head of the Vulture, from ditto. 

A Bengal sabre, called a Kharg. 

Twelve pieces of Hindé sculpture, from the ruins of various temples in RdjdsPhan. 


By James Stewart Forses, Esq., M.R.A S. Wik poled dueth faractascieseets DLOrCn LG. Leos. 
The figure of a goddess carved in ivory, from the temple of Hangranketty, near 
Kandy in Ceylon. 


By Browne RoBerts, Esq., M.R.A.S. ...ccecccsccscsececccsssceacsccssseeces .». April 20, 1833. 
A cloak made of the skin of the Cashmir Shawl Goat; formerly the property of 
Ranagit Sryua. 


By Joun Forses Royxe, Esq., M.R.A.S...coeersecssseescsseeneseeesenees see. May 18, 1833. 
A pair of pistols manufactured in Cashmir, with damasked barrels. 
A hatchet used by the hill people of Kemaon, Gerhwal, and Sirmor. 
A dagger or stiletto used by thieves in the northern parts of India. 
A human thigh-bone, used as a trumpet in Bhotan. 


By JoHANNES WITZLEINS PEREIRA, Esq. ..ssseeseceesseeeeeseeeeeceten eee .- June |, 1833. 
The model of a Ddgoba, or temple containing a deh of Hag HA} Cary vved i in ivory. 
The model of a Carandu, or relic-box, usually deposited in the Dagobas ; carved in 

ivory, and painted. 

By Don Juan DE Srtva, C.M.R.A.S.,.ccscseesseeees canvases Nccmpetanaenteet ee eeeedune 15, 1833. 
Specimens of the gems found in the District of Galle in Ceylon; vizx.: 1, Tutto Kalta ; 

2, Pusparaaga; 3, Wayroddiya; 4, Gomaidagam; 5, Pornakkam; 6, Nilkaat ; 
7, Patcha toramully ; 8, Soodoo toramully ; 9, Pamy toramully ; 10, Lorda Gomi- 
digam; 11, Ambalest; 12, Kallepatingor ; 13, Puddiyana; 14, Kanake toramully ; 
15, undescribed; 16, ditto. 

By Mr. W. W. Hewson, H.M. 78th Regt. ........+. auc iads tas caden wees eoreedume, 15, 1833. 
A Japanese fan of coloured paper. 

The saw of a young Saw-fish. 

Two large shells with feelers. 

One spinated ditto. 

Forty other shells, various. 

Two small silver coins, of Alwmgir. 

A silver fanam. 

Copper coins struck by the Dutch East-India Company for circulation in Ceylon, v7x. 
1 Stiver, 1747; 1 half-stiver, 1753; 1 ditto, 1779; 1 stiver, 1785; 1 2stiver- 
piece, 1788; 1 stiver, 1789; 1 ditto, 1792; 1 ditto, 1794; 1 ditto, 1795; and one 
not dated. 
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By Mr. W. H. Hewson.—(Continued.) 
A set of 1 stiver, 1 half-stiver, and 14th stiver struck in 1802, by the British Govern- 
ment. 
A similar set for 1815; and two others struck on the island. 
A Ceylonese dirk in a wooden sheath, mounted with ivory. 
By Tuomas CHamare, Esq., M.R.A.S. .....cssscccesscansceeseeescceeeeees see. July 6, 1833. 
Two figures of Hottentots, male and female, 114 inches in height, with their equip- 
ments; made in leather by the natives of South Africa. 
By Ramaswamr Mopeuian, Jaghirdar of Sivasamudram, Cor. M.R.A.S., (through the 
Right Hon. Stephen Rumbold Lushington) ...c0....ceeeeeeeeceeeseeeees July 6, 1833. 
A model in wood of the Lushington Granite Stone Bridge, erected by Ramaswami 
Mideliar over the river Cdveri at Sivasamudram.* Length of the model 187 
inches. Scale, 10 feet to an inch. 
By James Mircuett, Esq., Assistant Secretary, R.A.S.  ..ccccesceeceeeeeeens July 6, 1833. 
A cast in sulphur from a medal struck by Shah Jehan. 
By his Excellency the Chevalier Don Lorrz pE Corposa, C.M.R.A.S. ...July 20, 1833. 
A Turkish rifle, with damasked barrel, richly inlaid and mounted with silver; the 
stock inlaid with ivory. 
By Master Sutrivan ...... cameos wecapderscevcnsceccecsaccesssesessnenccvesdses os July 20, 1833. 
A ball of hair taken from the stomach of a Cow in Van Dieman’s Land ; circumference 
of the ball 233 inches. 
By Witt1am MarspEn, Esq., F.R.S., M.R.A-S.cccccsscscescescescersrenseeed tly 20, 1833. 
An impression in plaster from an ancient Hindi seal, of an oval shape; with figures 
of the Brahmana bull at the top. 
BY Wire eLOwER. sscscess ete sie AO AP ECONO cernccecdevcnstcseuscsriessessossveseod ly 20, 183d. 
Seven Hircarra spears. 
Three Ceylonese punkahs or fans, each made of part of a leaf of the T'alipat palm 
(Corypha Umbraculifera ). 
Two Ceylonese bows, 
A Chabuk, or whip, carried before the Adicars of Kandy, in processions. 
A punkah made of Cuscus grass. 
An Indian shield made of Buffalo’s hide. 
By the Chevalier de PARAVEY. ...+..4. Site ntes sesvovesane scoceceesceecccessseroedUly20, 1833. 
Some casts in plaster from Persepolitan antiquities. 


* Vide Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. 111. 
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CORRECTIONS. 


Page. Line. 


32, 


7 (and elsewhere), for Musafarin 
read Musafirin. 
8, for Hujat read Hujjat. 
9 (and elsewhere), for Mualijat 
read Mudlajat. 
14, for Fazel read Fazl. 
2, dele that. 
note, for s5\j read x flo ‘ 
note *, for Qj) read Ch js) ; and for 
wry! read wri. 


note {, for i> read Ws. 


9, for Bebal should perhaps be read 
Bipal. 
12, for tangahs should perhaps be read 
tankas. 
note ||, for Ele should perhaps be 
read dle. 
3, for Koruhk should apparently be 
read Karoh or Kuroh. 
note +, for Salmala read Sdlmala. 


— for Sidhanta read Siddhanta. 
32, for Dhurma read Dharma. 

3 (and elsewhere), for BRAuma read 

BrauMa. 

4, for MAna read Man. 
note +, for sate read sat. 
15, for Vrindavan read Vrindavan. 
— for Nunp,ua read Nanpa. 
16, for Geda read Gada. 
34 (and elsewhere), for Sri read Sri. 
29 (and elsewhere), for Chakkra read 

Chakra. 

, for Naraka read Naraka. 
14, for Sud,harasan read Sudarsan. 


co 


Page. Line. 
74, 
78, 


9, for Rahu read Rahu. 
12 (and elsewhere), for Dwipa read 
Dwipa. 
16, for Sab,ha read Sab,ha. 
36, for Druva read D,nruva. 
30, for Pipala read Pippala. 
6 (and elsewhere), for PANDts read 
Pandus. 
note *, for Yadé read Yadu ; and for 
Bidha read Budha. 
note §, for Mathtra read Mathura. 
note ||, for Straptira read Stirapura. 
3, for of read or. 
7, for Rama read Rama. 
13, for Nirvan read Nikeban. 
32, for lapaswis read tapaswis. 
36, for Godavari read Godavari. 
16, for Pérkar should perhaps be 
read Parkar. 
10, for Parkar should perhaps be 
read Parkar. 
35, for Gnan read Gnan. 
aah tor Gujerati read Gujerdti. 
29, for mahmidi read mahmicdi. 
34, for Parsis read Parsts. 
11, for Khalifat read Khilafat. 
io} Réjavali read Rajavali. 
? 
17, for datés perhaps d,hatus should 
be read. 
10, 12, for Vijaya perhaps Vijaya 
should be read. 
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